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CAMPS OP EXERCISE. 

Neque cxritatur clAssico^hnilcs truci, 

Nequc horret iratuin mare — 

Mill tat in Sylvis. Horace. 

• 

Camps arc the order of the day* abroad, for purposes of instruction 
and precaution — at home, for objects of parade. 

Nations are secure m proportion to their ftrengtli : that strength is 
Represented by their armed force ; and peace, viewing man as ail 
animal whose perfectibility as a race is a jest, can only he considered 
■ a vacation froffi war, and a breathing time wherein to jjreparc stoutly 
for its inevitable return, come when or whence it may. 

The ^powers of the Continent are wisely alive to these truths. His- 
tory lias not been to them “ an old almanac ” — iTor, with a liberality of 
reasoning overstepping the bounds of logic, or the counsels of common 
sense, have they blinked the lessons of contemporary experience. 

Annies and fleets, like other liio^itnes, are hut a union of details, 
each of wlifcli prosai ved#hi a state of abstract efficiency, while 

the* aggregate remains, untried and ineffective. The parts of a steam- 
engine,* however admirably adapted singly, are powerful only when 
combined. Where war is thot question, the disjecta memhra , the dis- 
jointed limbs of an army or a fleet, demand previous connexion and 
. i^iity for the due performance of their higher and special functions. 
The petty, though doubly vexation, s and responsible duties of home 
service, 'are doubtless executed by Augments of our forces, so as to 
furnish ample exercise to our tars ahd soldiers, as far as conflicts with 
mobs ahd smugglers arc calculated to improve their separate training, 
and nualify them^for a foreign field. However, the Yact of this dis- 
persion or our troops creates a necessity for their ^occasional re-union, 
ev(;fwmpre "pressing than in the ease <Jf tln*So states to which we have 
alluded. The British army at home is in on 1 subdivided than any other 
in*Europe : the subdivision ddfcecndingjas low as sections of troops and 
companies.* The difficulty, therefore, of retaining^sven troops or com- 
panies, still .more re<jin?ents, ^in the state of order and efficiency in 
•which it is the pride {fid duty oJ* British officers to maintain their corps, 
•is increased in tjic rqjio of their minute distribution. • . 

Upon the above grounds, “and because the trade* of wift: comes no£ 
by*inspiration, but must, ltkc other “ occupations,” bt; learned, *we 
hold it to J)e either ^fcilsc economy or a paltry jealousy which, strain- 
'll S. Journ. No. 4f . Sept. 1832, n 
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inglftl.gfcats and swallowing camels, debars the British army from the. 
means of its own perfection and the country’s ultimate profit. The • 
old soldiers are faat ft£ti$ting away ; their successors are animated by « 
the best Bpirit, l#& such technical experience as may easily be 

afforded to thkn, wjftout ruinous consequences, pecuniary or political, 
to the nation. Ittiruth, judging by ^demonstrations upon every occa- 
sion of military display ^ we are convinced that no gala is so grateful 
to our civil brethren, and eke to their fairer halves an<f offspring, as 
that which presents to their view the “ pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war,” with all the #proud and national associations* reflected ■ 
from the banner^ and the bearing of their countrymen in arms. 

For the training of bodies of *nen in general movements, and their 
initiation in the sedentary portion of the game of wj>r, there is no 
medium so ready and efficacious as a Camp or Exercise. Even upon 
so low a scale as five thousand wen%of all arms, Us ATeets, technically, 
are prompt, practical, and lasting ; while, if the se.fson be propitious, 
and the site judiciously chosen, the influence of a camp life, however 
short its duration, upon the* health ^nd habits of the men encamped, is 
invigorating and beneficial. A camp teaches to combine anil employ 
both the personnel and materiel of war, and, in mimic strife, though 
with its actual means Aid appliances, to do battle with the enemy,, 
Even in a trading sense, — for our demagogues would realize the taunt 
of Napoleon, — a camp would “ fructify” an impoverished \ieinity with 
its liberal and ready expenditure : nor does it follow as an indispensable * 
condition of forming an annual camp of instruction, that its expense 
should counterbalance its utility. The cost need not materially exceed 
the charge of moving the troops at the usual season, and might be 
defrayed by a per centage on the interest of the Russo- Dutch loan, or 
of the new Greek subsidy — to v^iicli mode of raismg the wind we anti- 
cipate no serious objections from Hume, — or,gf civil sinecures on 

a reformed scale, or even by those fuiids n6w devoted ^8 the printing of 
seditious petiti6ns calling for the robbery or ruin pf the army*. - 

Were we advocating the cause of any other body, in a country so 
enlightened and light-seeking as this, w<? might have claimed ‘attention 
to the point foij which we contend, simply upon the score of “ educa- 
tion,” — a camp being to the soldier what a university is to the studedt, 
or a manufactory to the mechanic^— but from all the “ marches V opened 
by the liberality of the age to oilr perfectible species, the British soldier 
is clamorously excluded, saving those of patriotism and of glory from 
which he is not # to be decoyed or repulsed. 

Should it be objected, that the troops could not bA spared from their 
respective posts, evAi for the brjef period allotted for their qwn encamp- 
ment, or the relief of those dioved into camp, we answer, that their pl&ces ■ 
su pphcd, /?ro tempore, either br calling out the regiment#' of 
militia, in the vicinity of their stations^ for training ; or by placing the 
local yeomanry on permanent duty tilf the Return of the Voops. lit 
either case the employment of the proposed subttitutes might be rccoji? 
cued with tnp general practice, and would demand no special arrange- 
.ment save tqat of time and place. , • • 

the ganger of camps to the liberties of free-born Englishmen, 
the most timid gfentleman, ” may lay aside his fyars on that score, and 
look to dqpgcr ratlibr from the absence of that tnftning and'cxpericuce 
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by which the British army may be practically qualified to defend the 

* country and cope with its enemies. Nay, the most credulous devotee of 
^ that crazy Pythoness, “ The Press,” may take courage from the fact, 

that the freest nations have ever been the moBt warlike, and the most 
sedulous and unremitting in the organization and maintenance of a com- 
petent armed force ; by which, in fact, thgir boasted independence was 
conquered and secured ; — for • • 

* “ Some muBt watch, while some must Bleep,” 

* and surdly tfie* sleeper’s gratitude, to sa^ nothing of v more* substantial 
testimonies, is due to the watchman. 

If an example in modern times b*e required, «we will cite one, more 
illustrious perhaps in its morale than its magnitude ; Geneva — the Ben- 
soriuin us it were^of freedom, without the encumbrance of its body, — the 
pigmy of war and colossus of watches — Geneva litrself affects martial 
propensities, anfl lias an annual camp of exercise ! The fact is certain. 
Wc have seen it with our 4 )wn eyes, and shared the patriotic ardour of 
that sturdy state, which hows not Ho marf or God*, on witnessing its 
“ beauty and chivalry” disporting under canvass. The affair might, by 
a critic made of sterner stuff than ourselves, have been thought to 
.Asavpur of Lilliput and the ludicrous: — but n serves our argument— 
Geneva keeps a camp ! 

As to the si*ee best adapted for camps' of exercise, the neighbourhood 
of London alone abounds in situations combining many of the required 
advantages. Blaekheath, with the contiguous arsenal of Woolwich, 
and tlifi garrisons of London, Chatham, Maidstone, Brighton, Canter- 
bury, Dover, &c., within a few marches, offers an eligible position in 
ever/ respect. But tht scene of all others the best adapted for a general 
camp is Portsmouth — the solitary forybss of Britain — and uniting every 
facility for tfie ij^st ration anj exej:~isi of both services. The troops being 
encamped on Stfuthsea Common, Portsdown llill, or #my other con- 
venient’ sftc in the vicinity of the works, an experimental squadron might 
assembly in the harbour and neighbouring waters to practise combined 
operations of siege, coasfc-movcnients, embarkations, debarkations, &c. 

Here — to repeat our expressions on a former occasion t — the whole 
army and 'fleet in co.mmi«sion might be successively passed through a 
course of practical instruction and manoeuvres ; each arm of the service 
gainjng^ an insight into the movements and materiel of the other; 
while the details of prfifessional knowledge might be fixed in their atten- 
tion by sham sieges and fights, landings, repulses, tmd various ma- 
noeuvres, 5n which the services might be combined or opposed ; the 
effd^J; of which would be to invest theory \ytth the value and identity of 
■ experience,— to expand the views* profitably employ the time, and 
excite the emulation of the slrvices results which would unquestion- 
ably tend U> maintain* our seamen ahd soldiers in fitter state to meet 
the exigencies of sudden«war. 

^ . •While upon this pbrtion o¥*A>ur subject, we must advert to the un- 
\ accountable neglect gf instruction in firing, systematically prevalent in 
the Britisli anny, and we believe, in no other in- the \forld. Naval 
« -*• * * — 

* The-Geneve&e do nqj: uncover on entering e>en their fiug cathedral of St. Peter 8 , 
the interior*)!’ which lb^ufficienlly grave and gothic to create devotional rfeelnyjs, 

4 . . f Part II. 1831. p. 35G. * * • 
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gunnery now promises to be a science no longer limited and defective. 
The experimental school on board the Excellent at Portsmouth, which 
has hitherto proceeded with the best results, may be expected to diffuse * 
the theory and improve the practice of that essential art amongst 
seamen-gunners. Meantime the British soldier continues wholly un- 
trained to shoot, excepting by the periodical discharge of a few rounds 
of mouldering ball -cartridge, fired as if to get rid of them. Ilis 
musket, for all csscntifil purposes, is to him a sealed instrument ; and 
a whole campaign must be passed in acquiring its cpractieal use. 
Exists lliefe another calling* in which the artisan remains habitually 
unacquainted with the powers of his implement? But the Ordnance 
Estimates must be “ r dwindled To the shortest Rjian,’’ and British 
soldiers only want rrenchmen before them to practisc/shouting with 
success ! • 

A large camp, composed of fhfunfty, cavalry, and artillery, is now 
in progress of formation at Berlin ; another, still mflre numeroin, is 
assembling at Milan ; and a third, composed of the flower of the Dutch 
arm/, and fully equipped ft>r the ireld, with a train of eighty guns, 
lias been for some time collected on the borders of Belgium. 

The Prussian Army of Exercise is to undeilakc both the operations 
of a siege, and the evolutions of the open field — a certain time being, 
appropriated to the several branches of mametivre. The Austrians 
will cover the plain round Milan with their fine cavalry. The Dutch 
probably will march to Brussels, headed by their gallant Prince. An 
experienced British Officer, just returned from a visit to their camp, 
assures us, that the Dutch army is in the finest order, and fit to take 
the field against any opponents. 

These military assemblages will doubtless be Tpsorted to by many 
British officers, who may avail vhcmselvcs of the periodical leave for 
that purpose; and thus — with amj*c« neans^if appli^h aUiojpe — are our 
young and old soldiers, who desire to learn new or rcjftnt early lessons, 
driven to the continent for the practical study of their profession.- Those 
officers will there see how soldiers arc publicly appreciated ; they will 
here experience how they are ostensibly sllghte/l and abused, but covertly 
courted and sought to be corrupted. If indispensable to the power and 
security of foreign communities, the military are not less so l» our own, 
where they are the guardians, um^r the law, of public order, and the 
sentinels of society in a season oT conspiracy and convulsion. 

We will here respectfully offer to authority a suggestion pri'tlio ex- 
treme imprudence and impolicy of Buffering the troops to be scattered 
in billets, instead of being segregated in commodious lJ&rrackff, or, if de- 
tached, in compact sfalion-l»ouscs € hired for the purpose. Nothing short 
of the admirable discipline established in the British service could have 
hitherto retarded the disorganization and moral mischiefs naturally re- 
sulting from so unmilitary a practice. J To expose troops, from whom 
the highest degree of subordination and tlio mast prompt public services' 
must at all times be required, not only hti dispersion as a body, but stijl. 
more to the jiiysical and moral contagion of stews and public-houses,— 
and to thfi aarts of corruption with which, to our knowledge, they arc 
plied by partius disavowed by the people England, wlio^e ruin tlwsc 
parties plot, — is wilfully to render the soldier inefficient for the purposes 
for which he is maintained, to do him personal injustice by subjecting hiqi 
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to infection and temptation, and to risk his becoming an instrument of 
• danger to his country, instead of the palladium of its safety. We know 
sufficient of the secret machinations of the low faction in question to in- 
duce us to press this subject on the earliest attention of our rulers. Its 
immediate consideration is due both to the soldier and to the country. 

We will also take this opportunity of earnestly recommending the 
adoption of some plan for the organization of the large body of pen- 
sioners, dispersed throughout the country; In order that those old 
soldiers, who^in^i public sense, are worse than useless in their present 
condition* ffiqy be rendered efficacious • in the maintenance of the 
pJfWic peace, should occasion for their services arisi. This might be 
effected at a trifling, if any , additional expense. 

In closing t^ese remarks, which we could havfc extended over a wider 
field, had it appeared to us expedient at present, we advert, though not 
with a feeling Tff unqualified satisfaction, to the petty encampment 
and military pageant recently exhibited at Windsor, both the object, 
which was understood to be the conferring a mark of honour upon a 
corps (the ftoyal Ilorso 'Guards^ to wj ich all honour is duo* and 
tlie effect, as derived from. the fine array and soldier-like qualities of the 
troops present, might have been infinitely enhanced by a cftie combina- 
k tion of practice with parade. The opportuni4y, however created, was 
favourable and inspiring — the locality fitting, the weather superb, the 
materials firsj-rate though few. Fvcn with two thousand men, com- 
bining all arms, much could have been done by the competent officers 
who had them in hand; while the military might have been excited 
and improved, and the spectator doubly gratified and impressed by a 
skilful representation of some “ touches of old times,” when cam- 
paigning in good earnest was the fashion, but, to have done this 
efleetuully, half a dozen battalions instead of o/*r .should have been en- 
camped, and a week at least de\ ot 4Ao manoeuvre. 

. Discarding, *Jiowever, the technical considerations which suggest 
themselves to the old soldier, without impairing liisf enthusiasm, w T c 
.proudly bear testimony .to the splendid and striking combinations of the 
scone presented on this # occa!idn. “ The Camp,” pitched perfectly c/i 
in a glade of the Great Park, and hiving eight hundred as fine 
fellows a§ ever bore bear-skin on their brows, looked pretty and pic- 
turesque, though somewhat stage-hke. Chinch service for the troops, 
beneath the greenwood tree and in iile presence of their Majesties and 
lhe # Crturt — realizing that poetical triad, “the Cam]), the Court, the 
Grove” — -was a singular and beautiful ceremony, though, from the heat 
of the dry, thc«eal of the armed congregation was fain to ooze out at 
ev.ery pore. Finally, the grand bevievv iy the tattle Park, signalized 
by Th® solemn presentation of a royal dtandard to the Blues — (from 
whose ranks what power coujd wrest it l ) — distinguished by tlie martial 
composition, superb equipment* and admirable orjer of the troops — cn- 
*. livened by the animated^concdursc of well-dressed spectators, and set off 
Jby the blended beaujy and magnificence of the castle, its crowded tcr- 
Tace, and noble scenery — formed altogether a spectacle Jo dazzle by its 
brilliancy, an^ impress by its mingled associations. . • 


THREATENED EXPEDITION TO THE SCHELDT. 


Tacitus says, that men invariably hate thoBe whom they have in- 
jured. This observation, the truth of which is exemplified in ordinary 
life by every degree of injustice daily practised, from cold and heart- 
chilling neglect, to the fiercest and most intolerant persecution, is on 
the eve of being illustrated by the very conduct that the rulers of this 
world’s destinies aro about to pursue towards each otker. t The fourth 
estate of tire reialm, as we must now in all deference §tyie' the liaify 
press, not content with depriving the King of Holland of the sovereignty 
of Belgium, — a country that had never been well-gpvcrned till it was 
placed under his sway, — are now calling out for war against our old 
friends the Dutch, merely because they and their ruler demur about 
submitting to the decrees issued H>y ctrtain English newspapers ; and, 
in the present state of general excitement, those mfty* easily call war 
into existence, who shall verily raise no t spirits from the “ vasty 
deep. 1 * % * 

The manner, also, in which this war is to be conducted, is worthy of 
the resplendent genius of its projectors ; for it would appear that, 
jealous of another Frendi invasion of Belgium, — which, till its per- 
manent occupation, is probably not contemplated, — they propose* to 
send a French and English fleet to the Scheldt, in order. to compel the 
Dutch to evacuate the Citadel of Antwerp, and to accede to the last 
protocol of the unhappy Conferences of London. Round and grape 
are to be called in, to effect what bad French and worse reasoning could 
not bring about ; and the lives of British sailors, the fame of the navy, 
and the honour of the country, are to be slaked in this new and- evil- 
boding game of chance, where s^ill and courage can lead to nothing, 
and where success can only be antfcrpated from tlicjfjpUy and cowardice 
of the defenders. «. ' 

The numerous and splendid victories achieved 1 ry. our fleets and naval 
armaments over forts mid batteries, have .not only tended to make such 
rapid modes of attack popular, but have also led to the very general and 
dangerous belief, that ships of war can contend successfully against 
batteries on shore wheuever the latter are fairly accessible, and as often 
as there is anything like a fair proportion, as to the numerical force of 
guns, between the contending parties. None of the many theories that 
have resulted from the modern chance-games of war can possibly be 
more erroneous. - 

To strike even a pretty large object with a ball fireu from, a piece of 
artillery at a moderate range, is no very easy matter ; and the difficulty 
is, of course, much increased, when the gun is placed, as on board a 
ship, on a moving, or at least a very unsteady platform ; and where 
those whose business it is to tAker aim f are, afte^r the first fire, com- 
pletely enveloped in smoke. And, though towns and fortresses are 
not exactly small, or even moderately small objects, they, nevertheless, 
when situated-on a level like those in the Scheldt, present but a very 
narrow horizontal line -to the fire of shipping, ancl of Ibis line a still 
narrower part* is vulnerable. To unroof the houses of a few harmless 
citizens, or to throw shells into a second-rate town, is as unworthy as 
inefficient mpde of warfare, and will never indtt’cc a commander of 
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ordinary firmness to relinquish his post, or give up the contest. To 
breach the rampart when there are no troops for debarcation, and wjien, 
i as in such maritime expeditions generally, there is no intention to storm 
the works, is, of course, useless ; so that the only remaining alternative 
is to dismount, or to silence the artillery. This can be effected only 
by striking the guns themselves, or by so completely demolishing the 
parapet as to prevent the men from worlyng them. The first is diffi- 
cult, for a gun presents but a very small mark ; and the second is not 
easy, because it requires time, and a great many well-directed shots, as 
• a*pafap§t4iwflly*presents a vulnerable horizontal line of mqre than six 
oNeight feet iri breadth, even when the guns are on traversing carriages. 
In 1809, eight sail of the line, under Sir Richard Strachan, passed 
Flushing, anclkejit up, as they went along, so tremendous a fire against 
the batteries, tTiat French officers who had been present at Austerlitz 
and Jena, declaicd, alter the surrender, que la cannonade in those 
battles had beep a mere jeu tVenfans in comparisftn. Yet, what was, 
after all, the effect produced on the defences of the place by this fire, so 
formidable, to judge by tli£ sound alone We who write can syiswer 
the question with some accuracy, Tor we went along the entire of the 
sea-lme on the very next day, being, we believe, the day t>f the capi- 
^ tulation, and found no part of the parapet inured so as to be of the 
slightest consequence, and only one solitary gun dismounted, evidently 
by the bursting of a shell, which could not, of course, have been thrown 
from the lmc-of- battle ships. 

As a contrast to the feeble effect produced by so large a naval force 
again^ land batteries, we must here mention the result of another 
action fought in the same river at a later period of the war : it serves 
strongly to illustrate what can be done by good artillery against even 
iirst-rate ships. Tift; small army that, # undcr Lord Lynedoch, advanced 
toward Antwerp early in 1614, established a post in a bend formed by 
the l\>ldertlyke # ift* some distance below Lillo. The place is called 
Fort Frederick, though showing no appearance of fortification beyond 
the barely visible sites of two embrasures ; one of these was at a right 
angle \fith the course of the •river, whilst the other looked diagonally 
up the stream. A long eighteen-pounder was placed in the first, and a 
five-and-a-half inch howitzer in the second. From this post the French 
determined to dislodge us ; and, on a very fine and calm morning, an 
eighty-gun ship dropped down witll* the tide, and anchored near the 
Flafidgvs shore, aboii GOO yards from the .British battery : by her posi- 
tion she tfas secured from the fire of the eighteen -pounder, and exposed 
to that of#thc lkowitzer only. As soon as everything was made tight, 
her broadside opened ; and. if noise and smoke were alone sufficient to 
ensure suffeess in war, as so many oT tliev moderns seem to think, the 
result of this strange contest coulTl not have been long doubtful ; for 
the thunder of the French •aitfillgjy actually made the earth to shake 
-.again; bflt though flic cartlf shook, the single British howitzer was 
neither dismounted nor silenced ; and, though the artillerymen could 
hot, perfectly cxpose’l as they were, stand at their .gun whilst the iron 
hail was striking thick an4 fast around, yet no sooner tfid the enemy’s 
fije slacken for a moment, than they sprang to’their^.post, ready to 
return .at least one shot for eighty. This extraordinary combat lasted 
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from seven o’clock in the morning till near twelve at noon, when the 
Frcijch ship, having had forty-one men killed and wounded, her com- 
mander being in the list of the latter, and having besides sustained serious 
damage in her hull and rigging, returned to whence she came, with- 
out effecting anything whatever ; for the howitzer was not dismounted, 
the fort was not injured, and the British lost only one man killed and 
two wounded. 9 

True it is that ships may, when there is a sufficient depth of water, 
approach so near to the batteries as to prevent, by the heavy fire they 
bring to bq,ar upon'a single point, the landsmen from tVorkiyg their 
guns ; but this can only be effected when batteries are d^flei/r (!'eau »* or 
very nearly so, and when the guns*. are either in barbette or in embra- 
sures; for when the works have any elevation, the ships, must take so 
distant a range in order to bring their guns to bear, as to render their 
shot of very little avail ; when, ^n tjie other hand, the batteries are 
provided with travelling carriages, as is now generally ;thc case in sea 
defences, the men are perfectly secure from all danger, except the little 
that ipay be apprehended frjjm spherical shot, as long as the rampart 
remains standing. And to batter ddWn even an ordinary rampart with 
the artillery of a fleet seems to us next to an impossibility, when we 
recollect the long and wclj-dircctcd fire, constantly striking from a short 
range on the same spot, that was required to breach even the rickety 
walls of some of the Spanish fortresses. A ship of war brings, as wc 
have said, a much greater body of fire to bear upon a single point than 
what a land battery can return from an equal front, yet is the loss which 
a ship is liable to experience from the fire of the small number of 
battery-guns far greater in proportion than any that can be produced 
by its own superior artillery, as was fully exemplified by the action 
between the French eighty- gun f ship and the single British howitzer 
mounted at Fort Frederick. Every shot that strikes a ship occasions 
some mischief ; whereas a hundred sliots may strike ^ battery without 
producing any cflect whatever. Another striking instance of this rela- 
tive power of ships and batteries happened on the coast of Corsica 
early in the revolution war, when a 1V1 arleClo tower, armed with u single 
long gun, foiled the efforts of two British seventy-fours during an 
entire day, and * was reduced at last only when a carronade, that Sir 
Sidney Smith had landed, opened upon it from the top of a neighbouring 
height. 

IIow, then, it will be asked, are the many victories gained-by^our 
fleets over land defences to be accounted for t By circumstances, and 
by the conduct of our seamen, whose bravery natuxilly commanded 
success whenever it v T as within their reach, and who not un’FrcqueritJy 
wrung it, by mere excess of alaring, from the fears of their' astonished 
and intimidated adversaries. Naval and military operations present bqt 
too many occasions, when botli sailors qnd soldiers are forced to set the 
ordinary calculations of probability at defance, and trust to daring and 
to fortune alone for success ; but for governments,, to fit out expeditions 
on such a principle would he the height of reprehensible folly, — criminal', 
as An avowed* game of hazard with “dice of human f bones,” in the 
government of this country, so amply provided with the power of placii^g 
the fair means Of sufccess at the disposal of brave men. 
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As the destruction of the Danish sea defences by Lord Nelson, and 
the attack of Algiers by Lord Exmouth, are frequently quoted to prove 
, the prompt success that generally attends naval expeditions, we must 
say a few words to show the true bearing of both those operations. 

_ Lord Nelson never fired a shot at the town or fortifications of Copen- 
hagen ; he destroyed a line of block ships, prams, and floating batteries 
that defended the sea-approach to the town ; and the Crown Prince, 
seeing the hirge and comparatively rich capital of his small and not 
wealthy country laid open to the fire of the British fleet, was glad to 
dbnfludp ftipJrmisticc, and finish a war, the object bf which was neither 
vtry popular # nor well understood. W^hat the result of an action 
between the defences of Copenhagen and the British fleet might ulti- 
mately have been *is, therefore, altogether uncertain; but it is certain 
that Lord NeRon’s presence of mind alone saved an English seventy- 
four* from being destroyed by the fye of the Three-crown battery, 
within range of which the ship Iiad unfortunately*got aground. The 
bombardment of Copenhagen by Lord Nelson, as the decisive victory of 
the 2nd of April is generally styled, is, therefore, like most of the other 
oracular phrases of the day, a m^e comBination of words without the 
slightest meaning. • 

The attack of Algiers by Lord Exmouth is another of the instances 
1 so* exultingly appealed to in order to show what fleets can effect against 
batteries ; and yet it is hut little to the purpose, unless to prove what 
may be accomplished by fleets against towns exactly so circumstanced, 
placed, and governed. Algiers is situated on an amphitheatre of hills 
sloping down towards the sea, and presenting, therefore, the fairest 
mark to the fire of hostile ships ; it contained, at the time of the British 
expedition, the wealth, the arsenals, and all the sinews of the Dey’s 
power; and it was* natural for a despot so placed to purchase a peace 
the moment he saw the foundation of that powcf falling to pieces along 
with the efum bjjtfff ruins of his- town, stores, and arsenals. But Amster- 
dam is in no danger /rom a naval attack, and the unroofing of a few 
houses, in so secondary a place as Flushing, need, in no respect, influ- 
ence the conduct of the Dutfh«government. The severe loss sustained 
before Algiers must als6 bo taken into account, because it was inflicted 
by mere Algerine artillery, and was much inferior tor what may be ex- 
pected from a contest maintained against batteries manned by soldiers, 
well instructed by officers of skill and science, not only in working the 
guns^-but in the endless duties of detail necessary for keeping the whole 
of an artillery materiel in a proper state of formidable efficiency. That 
there may havejbcen some French or Italian renegrtdoes at Algiers is 
possible; but to instruct and discipline a strong corps of artillerymen, 
and tp kdfep an entire train of gunsfin paft'ccl working order, is some- • 
J-liing far beyond the power of a few unsupported adventurers. 

We must conclude this niort important subject, to which, at the mo- 
, men! of Writing, wfi cannot* do anything like justice, by a very brief 
sketch of tlie forts ip The Scheldt, such, at least, as they were during 
•the British occupations of Flanders in 1814 and 1815. Flushing is the 
first fortress that & fleet would have to encounter bn enfbriyg the river : 
jj, mounted, in 1809, at th*e time of its capture by the British, 80 heiivy 
guns along the principal sea line : these were all oy traversing carriages, 
and, consequently. Secure from the fire of the shipping, as was fully px- 
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emplified when Sir Richard Strachan’s eight sail of the line failed, as we 
have seen, to make any impression upon them. Besides this principal 
line,’ there are, or were, two insignificant outworks, one above the other, 
below the town, each of which had a few guns bearing upon the river ; 
but what the numbers were we do not recollect The batteries of Catsand, 
situated on the opposite side of the river, are at too great a distance to 
occasion much molestation to a fleet attacking Flushing. But what 
could be gained by cannonading this unhappy town ? A few houses, no 
doubt, might be unroofed, but, to say nothing of red-hot shot that would 
certainly bemused in a protracted contest, no fleet coulcf pcfcsibl); retnain 
exposed to the fire of so formidable a range of batteries as the sca-]irfe 
of Flushing presents, for the length .of time it would require to demolish 
the ramparts, and to silence the guns of the place. And what could re- 
sult after all, even from so mighty and resplendent an achievement? 
Would the destruction of the sea-wall of Flushing induce the Dutch 
government to foregtf any really national object they might have in view? 
The very idea is ridiculous. 

Above Flushing, and at the southern extremity of the island of 
Beeveland, is Fort Batz, commandiifg the entrance of the main branch 
of the Scheldt. This place was not armed in 1809, but is of consider- 
able strength, and being w^ll garrisoned and provided with artillery, was 
successfully defended in 1814. It could not prevent ships from passing ; 
for, with a leading wind, vessels remain too short a time within range of 
batteries to suffer much from the effects of their fire. But", on the other 
hand, ships could not take the fort, and its destruction, if practicable, 
would lead to nothing, for it is of no value except as a defence to the 
Scheldt. Passing Batz, we next come to Fort Lillo, once so celebrated 
in our naval and military annals. This fort alone could present no 
effectual obstacle to ships of war determined to ascend the river, for the 
works have no elevation, and the guns, though heavy and numerous, are 
all in embrasures, bo that a plentiful shower* of grafje woulc'r probably 
drive the artillerymen from their posts ; but in regard to Fort Lifkensiiof, 
situated on the opposite side of the river, the case is very different, for 
the principal battery there, erected after thd' expedition of 1809, i* case- 
mated, on the plan of Montalembert, so that the guns and artillerymen 
are completely protected as long as their Btone walls remain standing ; 
and what fleet could tarry to demolish them ? The lower battery , f how- 
ever, is (I fleur d'mv, and as the guns are en barbette, , it could, of itself, 
offer no very formidable resistance. For reasons already stated, we be- 
lieve that ships, having wind and tide in their favour, might even pass 
between these two forts, but they certainly could not do .so witljout sus- 
taining a very severe loss, — a loss that, added to what must have been 
suffered in passing Batz and Flushing, would be conclusive as to the re- 
sult of any action fought against a plstcc of such strength as the citadel 
of Antwerp, aided by the works jof the. Tete-de-Flandres, and com- 
manded by so able and resolute a soldier as GeneraF de C basset What 
the present state of all these works and forts ma^ be, we are unable to 
say, but in 1815 they were sufficiently formidable to set the efforts of 
any fleet completely at defiance ; and, from the ’character of their 
governor, we cap easily suppose that they ha ve not been allowed to gu 
to deeay. * •' 

In considering this subject it must also be recollected that the phlegma- 
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tic courage of tine Dutch particularly suits them for the defence of bat- 
teries, where perseverance, without any very great active exertion, is the 
principal thing wanted ; and as the sailors of Holland invariably fought 
their ships with great gallantry, we see no reason why soldiers of the 
same nation should not perform the easier task of fighting the guns of 
tlfeir forts with equal resolution. We have here spoken very briefly and 
imperfectly of an attack de vice force alone ; what the result of demon- 
strations ancHblockadcs might he we leave to the conjecture of those 
who may be disposed to plan such efficient and formidable operations. 


DUNDAS’S ASSIMILATION OF CAVALRY AND INFANTRY TACTICS. 

When theSnodcrn system of tactics, introduced by Frederick the 
Great, was firsUembodied and explained by the military writers who 
undertook that towards the close of his career, «it unfortunately hap- 
pened, as will frequently occur in such cases, that instead of taking those 
enlarged views of the King of Prussia’s tactics, by which alone justice 
could have been done to the subject, the greater part of these atithors 
entered into the matter with a spirit of pedantry and military quackery, 
which led them into idle theories and indifferent trifles unworthy of the 
* principles they attempted to elucidate and record. The great and leading 
feature of the Prussian manoeuvring was extreme simplicity, by which they 
not only altaifled very great confidence and facility in occuj>)ing ground, 
and executing their formations, but also were enabled, as a natural con- 
sequence, to perform operations of that kind in the face of the enemy, in 
half tfie time formerly considered necessary. Impressed with just admi- 
ration of the results, hut quite mistaking their true cause, a host of 
tacticians poured forth their laboured treatises, in which they laid down 
the most minute and complicated detTiils, pretentling that in these per- 
plexing labyrinth?* were contained those consummate rules and that 
sound practice widely had raisetl the name of the Prussian Monarch so 
far above his contenlporaries and antagonists, many of whom would have 
’ been considered as first-rate* commanders in any age and under any 
circumstances. # 

The w ork of Von Saldern is a remarkable instance of the utter misrepre- 
sentation of the tactics of the great Frederick, and yet it was this very 
work which Sir David Dundas translated literally, and which for many 
years .went solely by. his name in our army. The “Principles of Dun- 
das '* liaVe, as an expression, acquired a sort of talismanic authority, 
and are *iot unirequently quoted and upheld by thosfe who IcaBt under- 
stand what they mean. t 

• Instead of the mere translator of flic ilWigestcd and confused treatise • 
pf Saldern, one would almost be ^ed to imagine that Dundas had been 
the author and inventor of Subsystem to which the great Frederick owed 
•. so much Wliis glorj. No dbuht there are to be* found in Dundas most 
^ of the leading principles of the tactics of the Seven Years' War ; but the 
•same may be said of every European military regulation compiled since 
that period. Jn poof of this, nothing is more common tjian to hear 
&omc of our officers, whose jlesirc of improvement lias led* them to attend 
the eajcnps of exercise abroad, declare, when theyvetufn, that they saw 
nothings new in tb8 manoeuvres, as regarded principle, and that, with 
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slight variation of detail, the French and Prussian movements are of 
the # same nature as ours. Why, so they must be, of course, unless 
universal peace were to last for centuries, and so prevent hostile nations 
from that comparison of each other’s efficiency in the field of battle, 
which gradually and necessarily operates to produce an approximation 
in their respective systems. 

Because we find in Dundas, that “ when the right is in front, the left 
is the pivot,” we are not to suppose that he was the discoverer of that or 
other equally general maxims, as many of his prejudiced admirers would 
almost venture to assert. No system of regulation ever nced&l so touch 
commentary and explanation as Dunda&’s ; and, consequently, Egerton's 
library has for years overflowed wjth “ Elucidations,” and other works 
of that description. The authorities, convinced by the testimony of the 
most experienced officers of the Peninsular war, perceived at length the 
necessity of a revision, and began, accordingly, by submitting the 4,t In- 
fantry Regulations” to correction — a task loss well executed than it ought 
to have been, because undertaken by an individual, who although pos- 
sessed of much talent, yet, from anxiety for its completion, had not 
sufficient patience to refer lift alterations to thorough and frequent trial 
before final adoption. “ Dundas’ s Cavalry Book” still remained un- 
touched, although infinitejy more full of defects than that of the infantry, 
for some years longer. All practical, men have admitted that nothing 
can be more essentially different than the movements of cavalry ami 
infantry, and for the best of all possible reasons — namely, that on ser- 
vice, and at all times, except on the parade ground, the two arms art 1 as 
distinct in their employment as they are different in their nature. The 
one is equally capable of attack and defence, while the other lias neither 
power, nor indeed safety, except in the attitude of attack. The infantry 
can adajit their formations and movements to every species and variety 
of ground, and can surmount obstacles impracticable to cavalry; while 
the latter, on the other hand, have the advantages of rapidity in passing 
over such country as is accessible to them, and in obtaining surprising 
results, when the celerity of which they are capable is combined with 
steadiness, and judiciously applied. The 'infantry, whatever may have 
been asserted, contrary to all experience, of their inability to resist 
mounted troops, arc able at all times to defy the efforts of cavalry, unless 
their squares are first seriously shaken in tlicir order by the fire of .artil- 
lery. Cavalry have no such defensive strength at all, but are perfectly 
helpless and defenceless except when in motion. But the most -impor- 
tant distinction, among many others too tedious to enumerate, is the 
constant liability c of cavalry to fall into confusion e%cn at r the very 
moment of success, a^d the infinite difficulty of restoring anything like 
order when that lias once occurred. Whole regiments of infantry may 
be rallied after defeat, or collected after pursuit, in less time and with 
less exertion than a single squadrpn of cavalry : and so well aware of 
this were our best officers of that arm at the dose of the wai, that the 
Duke of Wellington’s Orders upon Reserves of Cavalry, issued during the 
time of the occupation of the French frontier by our Contingent, were 
bailed and ,acdepted by them universally, as a standard rule for the 
guidance of this branch of the service. 

To persist, tliten, Li attempting assimilation of commands and move- 
ments of cavalry and infantry is a pedantry one caff JiardJy understand, 
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nor are the arguments by which this conceit has been supported worthy 
of a moment’s consideration, when fairly weighed in the scale of com- 
mon sense with what we have been saying of the incongruity of the 
objects and powers of the two arms. Indeed, the only one of those 
arguments which has ever deserved notice is the proposition, that by 
assimilating the details, you will have infantry .and cavalry officers 
equally capable of commanding either on an emergency. But on what 
occasion in The late war would it ever have bfccn advisable to lay hold 
of apeaptain qf grenadiers, and mount him on hoj&eback, to replace a 
wounded squadron officer ? or where couhl the least good Jiave arisen 
frfim dismounting a dragoon officer to take the command of a company 
marching into action, who had just lost their own captain ? AVhy, in 
either case, t]|p men of the squadron or company would have infinitely 
more confidence in their youngest officer, or even non-commissioned 
officer, than in the interloper thus suddenly placed at their head. 

And as to this assimilation system being of any assistance to a general 
officer, when in command of corps containing both arms, it can equally 
be shown that bis acquaintance with the Retail by which the troop and 
company perform their individual parts of the regimental evolution or 
formation, is very immaterial, because the less he personally directs that 
, detail the better. The regimental commanding officer is the proper 
organ by which the general of brigade communicates bis intentions, and 
will, at the saqie time that he is better understood by his own subordinates, 
be more competent, from habit and practice, to ensure the correct accom- 
plishment of the superior officer’s object, than any personal interference 
on th* part of the latter, whose attention, if diverted to such matters, 
could not be given to the general result. 

It is somewhat singular that those very theorists who have so con- 
tended for the assimilation of cavalry and infantry details, yet have 
never thought of proposing any such attempt with tbe artillery. Yet, 
certainly, it is /ar more rfocessary for general officers to be well ac- 
quainted with the difference of range, capabilities of motion, and other 
. details connected with the employment of guns, than it can possibly be 
for them to enter into the miiflittue of company and squadron drill. W ant 
of acquaintance reciprocally with the latter, never led any cavalry or in- 
fantry officer into difficulties on service, or caused danger to the troops 
under .their orders but there has been more than one occasion (which 
it would be invidious and needless to point out) where the neglect of 
sujlbri&r officers, in not making themselves acquainted with the ordinary 
principles of the artillery service, has produced unfortunate results which 
might hc^ve been avoided. But with cavalry and infantry the case is 
different, and the supcrior.officcr lijs onty to gRe his orders distinctly 
aa\o<he positions he wishes his y’oops tet occupy, with reference to the 
ground, or the orders he may himself have received, and it is for the 
regimental commandants to*c*eciU<c frhe detail of execution of the niovc- 
*. ments. iFor instance, if he wishes two or three regiments of cavalry to 
.form contiguous columns in rear of the infantry, he has only to signify 
•that intention, leaving it to the subordinate commandants to determine 
whether the three* wheel right or left to march into column, which 
squadron each regiment je to form upon, and the like arrangements, 
dependent on his own general direction. • 

IIaYi»g, then, endeavoured to show that there* is no adpntage to be 
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gained by assimilating cavalry and infantry tactics, let us now examine 
whether no positive and serious inconveniences may not have arisen 
from it. In Dundas’s, or to call tilings by their right names, in 44 Sal- 
dem's Regulations for the Cavalry,” which have only recently been 
revised, many such inconveniences and many gross errors may be dis- 
covered, entirely attributable to the attempt at making the cavalry move 
on the same system as the infantry. „ 

The wheeling back and dressing back of infantry is accompanied 
with no difficulty whatever. The foot soldier steps back filename 
facility and* regularity of motion that he advances, nor h any sinew or 
muscle exposed to a greater strain or exertion than usual. IIow dif- 
ferent is the operation gf reinin g-back in the cavalry ! There is not a 
riding-master but will admit that the most difficult par'* of a horse’s 
training for the ranks is the “ reining-back,” and more # cspecially in that 
circular direction ne^essiiry for one of*the flank horses in each “ Three” 
when put about. And not only must the horse be thoroughly govern- 
able in this particular point, but unless his rit^r is equally well instructed 
in conveying to him, througli tlic nyedium of the bridle and pressure of 
the leg, tho^p conventional signs which he lias been taught to obey, not 
only will the movement be performed ill, and with danger of injury to 
the adjoining files, but life horse will, by the awkwardness of the rider, 
actually lose part of that education upon w liich so much pains has been 
besUnvcd, and will retrograde, both in the delicacy of his mouth and in 
his general docility. Further than this, place the best-trained horse and 
best rider in deep heavy ground, and the operation of reining-back, how- 
ever carefully performed, must always be attended with extreme fatigue, 
and an unusual strain upon the hocks, which is so often the cause of 
curbs and other sorts of lameness. It is hardly credible that, with the 
knowledge of these palpable facts familiar to every horseman, whether 
military or not, the late “ Regulations ” didjuot contain a siv*gle forma- 
tion from column into line (except the mere wheeling imo line) in which 
one or more of the half-squadrons had not to rein back as a necessary 
and essential part of the movement. j n o- 

Again, because it belonged to the nature of ^ the infantry movements 
that the company officer should frequently change his flank, the same 
was thought equally easy for the commanders of half-squadrons, which, 
when the column was in motion at a rate more than double the march 
of infantry, could only be accomplished by sweeping round the.reay at 
full gallop, because the depth or the two ranks, nearly seven yards, 
made the distanceJull fourteen yards more than the width of u the lialf- 
squadron, whatever t]jat might be ; whereas the comparatively small 
depth of two ranks ot infantry (rot above d yard and a half), andll^ie 
slow rate of their march, makes the oliangc of flank a matter of perfect 
facility to the company officer. , 

The fire of infantry makes it necessany that the officers diould be 
posted either in the ranks, or in rear of the battalion ; but what reason 
was this for putting the cavalry officer in the ranks also, instead of in 
front, which iswthc post where he can best manage Jjis men, and which 
had been allotted to him in our own as well as in all European services, 
previous to the introduction of Dundas’s boon ? 

To instance one nio/c erroneous and inconvenient principle for which 
the cavalry ure indebted to the assiiqjlation system, let u* investigate the 
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methods of wheeling which have been prescribed in consequence. Be- 
cause the wheeling flank of the company cannot accelerate its pace 
beyond the full stride of the outward man, it was necessary that, in 
columns moving at half or quarter distance, the inward man, instead of 
remaining stationary, should, in his own person, describe a small wheel 
in" order to get off the ground where he was standing, and where his 
remaining fixed would impede the next follQwing company in its regular 
march, — for This reason, the “ moveable pivot?” aB it is called, was pre- 
scribed in the Iq£antry Regulations of Dundas*. m 
• lif th$ dhvalry'ecrvice, one would incline to think that, as the wbecling- 
fltnnk can so greatly increase its pace by the rapid trot or gallop of the 
horses upon that flank, “ the moveable pivot” might be dispensed with 
altogether ; and, certainly, this supposition is boi*Vie out by the undoubted 
fact, that for tlfbse two whole years during which Sir II. Vivian’s book 
was ifl force, thc^cavalry did move; and* execute every possible description 
of march or formation without any other method of wheeling in open 
column than that upon a halted pivot, nor does it appear that any com- 


manding oiliccrs found either difficulty oj inconvenience in the.prac- 
ticc. In the new Cavalry Regulations, compiled by the board of officers 
assembled for several months last year, the moveable pivot again re- 
stored, and is laid down and explained exactly in the words of Dundas, 
* whb, in his desire of assimilation, contrived to make the moveable pivot 
of cavalry extremely perplexing and difficult ; for, losing sight of the 
great principle of all wheels, namely, “ the eyes being cast towards the 
outward ffank while wheeling,” he entirely disturbed and set aside this 
fundamental rule, in liis explanation of the moveable pivot for cavalry, by 
saying that, whether the column changed the direction of its march to 
the right or to the left, still, during the wheel of each half- squadron, the 
e^es were to remaiil constantly directed to the pivot-flank, whether the 


wheel was made to tlio pivot hand or to the reverse hand. Now what is 
the consequence^ of "establishing, or rather attempting to establish this? 
AY by, that you havcjtcvcral different wheeling principle*., which not only 
# every officer, but every individual soldier in the ranks, must perfectly 
understand in order to Jiave*the wheeling at all steady and uniform. 
This is best illustrated by example, and we will therefore take the case 
of a column of half-squadrons, or troops, as they are now more properly 
calledj.marching right in front, with all eyes of course to the left (pivot) 
ffank. Suppose this column ordered to change direction at right angles 
to the Jeff. ; the men .of each troop, on arriving at the wheeling point, 
cast their "eyes to the right (outward flank), till tlic completion of the 
wheel, wlfen tlioy again look to the (left) pivot- flank of the column. 
This is a simple and correct principle, farryliar t<J both officers and sol- 
diers.* Bflt suppose the column jlcsired to make this change of direc- 
tion to the left, at an angle 1 Jess than a right angle, and by wheels on a 
moveable pivot, the men are* in such«casc required to deviate from the 
-.general rifle of lookfng outwards while wheeling, and are expected to 
remain with* their eyes to the inward (left) flank throughout the opera- 
tion of the wheel. Again, suppose the column to change its direction 
presently afterwards^to the right, on a moveable pivot, tliq iirstruction of 


* In Sir H. Torrens's Regulation, as regards a column alfull distance, the 'name 
only of moveable pivojls preserved, for the inward man i*meiely told to mark time , 
which is, except as to preservation of the cadence, exactly the sgme tiling stand- 
ing still. * * i * ** * ,v > • 
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the soldier is reversed afresh, and ho must now look to the outward 
flank the same as in wheeling on a halted pivot, because the left is the 
pivot-flank of the column. His perplexities, however, do not end here ; 
for it is also Dundas’s rule for the moveable pivot of cavalry that, whether 
the pivot of the column be the wheeling-flank or not, it is never to alter 
its rate of march, but the wheel is to be accomplished or rather shuffled 
through, by making the reverse flank increase its pace if the change of 
direction be to the left, but slacken it if to the right (we suppose the 
column right in front). Now this slackening of pace sounds easier 
than it really is ; for, in practice, it is found that a trodp wheeling i'A this 
manner does not clear the ground in sufticicnt time, on account of the 
great depth of two ranks of cavalry, and that the wheeling-flank must 
quicken its pace. It is very doubtful, practically speaking, whether the 
moveable pivot is necessary as a distinct principle for cavalry ; if, how- 
ever, it be so, surely it is a pity tp make it so very various and compli- 
cated. The Prussians make no difference between thg moveable and the 
fixed pivot, except that the inward flank describes a small sweep round 
the point where the wheel is made, the evas being cast to the outward 
flank as usual; and this is alko in fact the present system of our infantry. 

So long ‘a discussion of the principles of wheeling may, perhaps, be 
pardoned by tHte reader on the ground that it has of late been so much 
argued and considered by regimental officers. The absurdity of assimi- 
lating cavalry movements to those of infantry, was the principal object 
of this paper, which it is now time to bring to a conclusion. Our army 
have long since discovered that it is not necessary to be born a German 
for an officer to form opinions upon tactics, and that military pedantry 
is a very different thing from military science. The art of regimental 
and brigade movement, which was before the Peninsular war considered 
the peculiar province of adjutants and stall- officers, is now equally ac- 
cessible to all ; and many of our subalterns, both infantry and cavalry, 
can now change the front of a regiment with perfect readiness and con- 
fidence, — an advantage for which the army is indebted to several judicious 
General Orders within the last ten or twelve years, - and especially to the 
admirable system of field inspection ca v ri:d on by Sir C. Grant and Sir 
II. Vivian, in the cavalry, and by Sir II. Eouverie, Sir E. Blakcney, Sir 
T. Arbuthnot, and other excellent inspectors, in the infantry. To these 
distinguished officers we owe the abolition of the field cards, drawn out 
in all the pride of red ink, witli each movement numbered in its 'regular 
succession, as it had been practised preparatory to the day of review for 
weeks beforehand ; and no regiment can pass their inspection mow with- 
out the officers individually being subjected to public trial of4heir com- 
petence for command of the regiment or the company, according to'their 
standing and rank in the cotys. The effects have been beyond measure 
beneficial, not only to the efficiency Of the regiment in the field, but also 
to their interior discipline, from the necessary confidence and respect 
entertained by the soidiei s for officers whom they (and whc» are such 
critical judges ? ) know to be well and minutely conversant with all thei* 
duties, whether of interior discipline or as regards movement in the field*, 
as well as ayctuhted by feelings of honour and pride in their execution. 

*** The variance is f.hiufly in terms, and might do reconciled by understanding the 
phrase *• assimilation ” to mean a corresponding improvement of the two arms, and a 
general compatibility in manoeuvre. — Ki>. 
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“ Verum, ut opinor, habet novitatem gumma, recensque 
Natura est mundi, neque pridem exordia cepit : 

Quare etiam quaedam nunc artes expoliuntur, 

. Nunc etiam augescunt, nuuc addita navigiis sunt 

Multa." 

• 

Thb scientific inquirers of all countries havfc long been tantalized by 
the singular effects of Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism, — weird 
sfetefs, ^llfcse* source is equally mysterious powerful, useful, .and incom- 
prehensible ! Practising upon either of them, is like handling a Chinese 
puzzle, which we know can be unravelled, but the difliculty is, how to 
do it ? Fortunately some of the most accomplished philosophers of the 
day are bent il^on detecting the clue ; and we are persuaded that splen- 
did discoveries tavait him who, # in experimenting, will duly reason 
on each result # o^ the investigation. Nor can wt be too thankful to 
Oersted, Ara go, Herschel, Faraday, Babbage, Ritchie, Ampere, Bar- 
low, Christie, and others,* for the interesting facts which they. have 
recently elicited ; because tlic intimate connexion of those subtle elements 
has been so clearly identified, and established, that the veilVliicli hides 
tlieir origin is about to be torn away. In tl|$ mean tifiic, we submit a 

* Bketch of the state of our present knowledge of those interesting 
branches of mechanical philosophy ; — those who have not attended to 
the details, nfhy deem this course acceptable, — those conversant with 
the phenomena, can consider it in the light of a Laputan flapper. 

Electricity, though it has been of less practical utility to mankind 
than magnetism, has made a greater and morfe rapid progress as a 
science. It is an unknown and wonderful agent of attraction, repul- 
sion, light, and shook, by which naturq seems to carry on some of her 
most important operations ; and it was supposed to have been first 
indicated by the pfSperties of amber, whence the name. Several of 
its*peculigiritics fiavc .been known for ages, but the grand development 
of its power is a wotk of modern days ; and it is a gratifying fact that 
electricity has been completely organized by the Royal Society, whose 
Transactions contain air that we are acquainted with upon the sub- 
ject. It is true that many ingenious foreigners have * laboured in this 
vineyard— but being- mostly honorary fellows of the above-mentioned 
society J they have communicated tlieir experiments through the same 
chamieL 

The' discoveries upon electrical friction by Hawksbee, led to those of 
Gray, Dufay, Desagulier, and Watson ; yet these investigations pro- 
duce!! only amusing and popular exhibitions# until l)r. Franklin 
enjperej} thte arena. This Keen-sighted ax?l sensible philosopher, who 
was certainly one of the mqst remarkable men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, reduced, by facts and suiyid speculations, the various phenomena 
.to the system now usually caltecl the Franklinian Theory. Nor was it in 
mere chamber-study thsft his celebrity as an electrician eclipsed that of 

* all his contemporaries ; for though the identity of the common electrica 
fluid and lighting Ua<l been previously suspected , it wife reserved fpr 
Franklin to demonstrate it, ‘and to point out a method j'f putting the 
hypothesis to test. The experiment was first tried ancf its truth partly 
verified* in France;. hut the Doctor had obtained decisive results before 

S. Jovrn.N *j46, S^ft, 1832. • • </ 
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the success of his contemporary had time to reach him, and thus com- 
pleted the requisite proof. His first idea was to erect an iron rod on a 
high tower, in order to extract a portion of the electricity of the passing 
clouds ; but it occurred to him, in 1752, that the same might be per- 
formed by means of a common paper kite, only affixing an iron point 
to its upright stick. Seeing a thunder-storm approach, he went into 
he fields with his simple apparatus, and caused it to ascend by a string 
to the end of which was Attached a key, and from the ke^ there passed 
a silken cord to his hand. He took it for granted thgt as soon as the 
siring was wetted by the rain* it would conduct the electricity to the 
key, from which, by taking sparks, he could easily verify his doctrine. 
He was accompanied by bis Bon, to whom alone he communicated his 
intentions, dreading, probably, the sneers with which ignorance be- 
spatters unsuccessful experiments. For some time, no si^n of electricity 
aj peared, though a ^ery promising aloud passed o vc4 the kite. 1 The 
experimenter was beginning to despair of the fate of* hi* theoiv, when, 
with an exquisite sensation of delight, he perceived the fibrous down of 
the string to start upright, and presenting Tiis knuckle to the key, he 
was gratified with a strong spark ! His feelings in that proud moment 
cannot be better told than by himself ; his emotion was so great, that 
lie heaved a deep sigh, arJ felt that he could willingly have died ! 

T he identity of lightning and electricity being thus established, repealed 
sparks were drawn from the key, a phial was charged, a shock given, 
and all the usual electrical experiments easily performed. % This import- 
ant result — which, by suggesting conductors to protect houses, afforded 
an useful deduction from the science — was still further confirmed in the 
same year, in England, by that excellent mathematician, Mr Canton, 
whose successful investigations had placed him in the highest rank of 
electricians, and whose mode of determining the quantity of electricity 
accumulated in the Leyden phial, bore, as Priqstlcy observes, 4 a 
near affinity to that of for. Franklin.* The death of poor Hickman, in 
the summer of 7753, has been erroneously imputed to a repetition of 
this experiment. The indefatigable professor had constructed an appa- 
ratus, in his chamber, for measuring the strength of the electricity in the 
passing clouds. f It consisted of a metallic rod, fixed in a glass vessel, 
witii a graduated quadrant. This was called the gnomon, and was con- 
nected by means of a chain totally surrounded by electrics, with a metal 
rod passing through a perforated bottle, and fixed upon the roof of the 
home. On the fatal day, the philosopher was examining the gnomon, 
when a tremendops thunder-clap alarmed all Petersburg, and Mr. Soko- 
low saw a globe of fire leap from the rod to the professor’s 'head, who 
was instantly killed. J f 1 

Notwithstanding that the“ Frankl ( inian theory is satisfactorily esta- 
blished, and that electricity has even been enlisted for medical purposes, 
there are very diflerept opinions re°pectjiig its nature. By some, the 
virtues are supposed to depend on a single subtle fluid in excess in 
bodies that are positively electrified, and deficient in those said to be 
negatively so. v Others suppose the phenomena to be produced by two 
different fltidg, called the vitreous or positive, and the resinous or nega- 
tive ; while a tljjird class regard them as affections or motions of matter, 
or fn exhibition ©t attractive powers similar to^ those that produce 
choniepk Qombinatioh and decomposition, but usually jexertmg their 
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action on masses. The belief, however, of all electricians, as to the 
fluid, mi generis, being inherent, to a certain extent, in all substances 
of nature, whether solids or fluids, animate or inanimate, is unanimous. 

Among the received conditions is, that, when two light substances 
receive the same electrical influence, they repel each other ; but when 
one of them is acted upon by wax, and the other by glass, they attract 
each other. ^Metals are intermediate t bodies^ whence alkalis receive 
electricity from them, and consequently become positive ; while acids 
cQmgiunicj}te •electricity, and necessarily become negative. It is said 
tlyit, in thc*P«lar Seas, it often happen^ that light is elicited by the 
abodes of masses of ice ; and the effect of the common experiment of 
opening two laminae of mica in the dark is well known. 

Meials reacPty transmit electricity, the quantity of which seems only to 
be linyted by thejr fusibility, or volatilization by the electrical heat in its 
passage tlnough them; and the # result of all experiment shows that 
electricity is not*e3?]pended in shocks, nor is the time in which its effects 
take place at all sensible,— a discharge through a circle of four miles 
having been found to be quite ins&mtansous. But though opposing 
ideas exist as to the cause of this great subtlety, the consequences are 
so sure and well known, that lie is a poor operator indeed who cannot 
•produce them. • 

The light emitted by the electric Bpark is the excited consequence of 
rapid motion or sudden stroke, and conveys no proof that the electric 
principle itself is luminous*. Whatever may be the nature of electricity, 
it is i Icar that it produces on the containing bodies, as well as on those 
which it traverses, a repulsive force, which can become extremely ener- 
getic ; and, by the laws of mechanics, we may conclude the velocity of 
its transmission must"be immense. , From this excessive velocity, and 
great repulsive force, Monsieur Biot supposes the air to be compressed 
to the poinj wheredthe disengagement of light begins, and that thus the 
electric spark is Excited ; and this is assuredly more philosophic, and 
less hypothetical, thah the conclusion that the electric principle is a 
modi fiction of heat. # # 

In concluding our definition of electricity, we will cite the lively words 
of Dr. Franklin, in 1748 : * Chagrined a little that we have hitherto been 
able to produce nothing in this way of use to mankind, and the hot 
weather coining on, when electrical experiments are not so agreeable, it 
is proposed to put an end to them for this season somewhat humorously, 
in’ a party jof pleasure ’on the banks of the Skuykill. Spirits, at the same 
time, are tp be fired by a shock sent from side to shWlirough the river, 
without an.y other conductor than the water, — an f experiment which we 
liaje some ^ime since performed, to the amazement of many. A turkey 

** The consequence of a sudden Stroke tq on flowing water is curiously exemplifies! in 
the lal))iintji of cjlindycal pipes ^flth Ihut fluid isesuj plied to the “Modem 

•JBabylou.” If a cock is sijpdenly turned, it occasions a re-action throughout the 
whole lange of* communication ; and if the stream is rapid, ami llic stoppage made 
‘ Tlery suddenly, a distant pipe may even be bioken — us we have seen perloiuied on a 
. large model. Taking advantage of this quality, there is a gauge fixid in the office ol 
one of our water Companies, by which a cleik at the desk cu^ obsuve when the cocks, 
however distant, are running, ami consequently how xnucli^ waters drawn oflfl It 
meiely consists of a glass tul e, over a pipe connected with the level, in which Vatir 
is seen m the lower pa$t! On the stopping of a cock, the wwtei flies suddeph up, anel 
splashes th&ton. • • . « 

% • ■ L 1 
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is to be killed for dinner by the electrical shock , and roasted by the 
electrical jack , before a fire kindled by the electrical bottle ; when the 
healths of all the famous electricians in England, Holland, France, and 
Germany, are to be drunk in electrified bumpers^ under the discharge 
of guns from the electrical battery * 

Galvanism, or the electricity evolved by the contact of two pieces of 
metal — such as copper and z’mc— is a science of our own dijy : for which 
we are indebted to one of the philosophers and ranaphagi of Bologna, 
Bince the simple fact that sourness had been tasted, byelaw ng apiece pf 
lead, and another of silver, to<he tongue, foi ty years before, should npt 
be allowed to rob the scientific discoverer of his laurels. From the ifsto- 
nishing effects of this jiew agent on the animal muscle, it was called 
animal electricity ; but the name of him who detected itjjfas been more 
properly retained. This interesting branch of physics has no^ only 
introduced vast changes in the Chemical department, from the occult 
agency of certain metals with different fluids, but ha& Jtho considerably 
altered the views of philosophers, respecting the nature and properties of 
the supposed electrical element itself The experiments of Gal van i were 
eagerly reputed; and Volta presented the woild with a new engine of 
power, in lus well-known pile — a machine which, with the English gal- 
vanic trough, gave birth flb the powerful batteries of Sir Humphry Davy , 
and Mr. Chihli en. These two are particularly cited, because they de- 
monstrated that the quantity of electricity inci eases with ijie size of the 
plates, while its intensity increases with the number of pairs ; and also 
the grand development, that galvanism decomposes all compound bodies, 
as well as that the deepm position takes place in a certain determinate 
manner*. For duly estimating the potency of this grand auxiliary to 
chemical analysis, it may he added that the Davy battery is composed 
of two thousand double plates \)f copper and zinc, each four inches 
square ; and with this we have seen platina wire instantly nitric red-hot 
in the full glare of day. That of Children is upon another principle :• it 
consisted of a few plates, but their size is six fcpt in length, by two 
feet eight inches broad — each presentiog # a surface of thirty-lvv^ square, 
feet. They were placed in twenty-one cells, the united capacity of 
which amounted, to nine hundred and forty-five gallons; and all the 
resources of science and art were in requisition to complete the circuit, 
and ensure a perfect contact. This battery, as a source of heat, sur- 
passed anything ever before heard of ; and the intensity of its effects 
may be conceived, from the ignition and fusion of metals, the burning of 
tin-foil and gold-Jeaf, and the combustion of charcoal with a degree of 
brilliancy which rivals the light of the sun. With tins «mnt, the question 
of the steel iff eat ion if iron, by gleans of .the diamond, wop decided ; 
ami in the experiment it \v£s founc^ that the iron was instantaifeouSly 
converted into blister-steel, and the diamond powder had disappeared. 
The he, it thus produced by the pc.ssa*£* of electricity through con- 
ductors is referred to the resistance it meets wjfh ; ami it is found that.’ 
the heat is in some in verse ratio to the co nducting 1 power. * 

* Sir Humphry Davy asserted, that the wonderful instrument of Volta had done 
more for the tecondite dAmico-physical sciences than the tefescop^for astronomy, or 
the microscope fur natural history. Sir R. Phillips^vhose profundity of talent is only 
equalled by lus fiiodesljy, laughs at the weak inventions of philosopheis— defines 
electricity as a mere Mechanical accident of the air ; and* galvanism, he * Bays, is 
but M accgiexftted electricity.** _ , . r 
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In our ignorance of the properties of galvanism, it was a practice to 
fasten ships* bottoms with iron bolts and nails, under a copper sheathing. 
Every one knows that the galvanic action produced by the union of 
these two metals causes destruction. AVliat the loss may have been to 
the nation from this source can never be told, unless the shades of 
those who have foundered in missing ships could be summoned ; but we 
have seen several instances of the danger of so ruinous a practice. We 
were once under the necessity of condemning ft very beautiful schooner, 
at Tripoli ^ she J^ad fortunately brought the oflieejs and crew into port 
* safe, but, oti examination, we found herJastenings worn to*the size of 
stfaws, and they fell out as the copper was removed. A still more 
recent instance is J>efore the public, in the fate of the Doris frigate, which 
apparently fum ship our friend Sir John Sinclair was obliged to quit, in 
South America,. from rot engendered under precisely similar circum- 
stances. On considering these favls hr their converse position, and from 
the known axiom frhat the action of chemical bodies*on each other may be 
modified or destroyed by changing their electric states, Sir Humphry 
Davy suggested the application of a negative power to preserve the copper 
sheathing of ships; and he conceived, tuat by properly placing a pro- 
portionate quantity of iron, it would prevent the corrosion of the copper, 
m and, by th8 noxious properties «of its negative«lectricity, keep the whole 
surface clean. As the rapid decay of this expensive sheeting is an 
object of solicitude to the government, the Admiralty ordered trials to 
be made ; and through the facilities afforded at the dock-yards, Sir 
Humphry was enabled to conduct all the preliminary experiments for 
establishing his principle on a very extensive scale ; but on fitting the 
Howe, Samarang, Blossom, and other ships, the* anticipated effects were 
not fully realized, and barnacles, zoophytes, and grass, were found ad- 
hering to the iron oxide which the galvanic process had evolved — though 
not to the extent wjjjcli was industriously bruited abroad. In the very last 
conversation w% had witli the illustrious proposer, lie was still confident 
in the efficacy of hjs preserving means, but was shaken in the hope 
. that the magnesia deposited in the action of negative electricity would 
destroy animal ami vegetahle # life, and thereby keep a ship’s bottom free 
from shell-fish and weeds. However, some time hence, when all the 
effects of. alloyed nails, mixture of qualities in copper,* and oth^r postu- 
lates of the question*, can he reduced to demonstration, the application of 
protectors may become a national object. 

• Tho*.statics and dynamics of electricity, by which the laws of its 
equilibrium and its motion had been considered, received additional 
light, ancf greater theoretical certainty, when its chemical action was 
delivered. But practical, galvanism was. for Arne time confined to . 
popular experiments, the principal end* of which was to detect a 
medium for restoring suspended animation ; and from its convulsing 
the dead frogs at its accidental discovery, it vv^is gradually practised 
• upon dogs and other pnimals. We well remember, that about the 
, .period wo tverc first* quitting the blandishments of home to encounter 
*vvliat followed, — a rascal was executed for drowning hi^wife and child 
in a canal. As gefits. of this caste are passed over by “ vola publica ” 
to the gentlemen of the faculty, when the law has^iad its course, it was 
thought a favourable opportunity of exercising the galvanic poweYs, — 
especially as Aldir/i, the nephew of Galvani, happened to b<t toJx>ndon. 
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On the first application of the process to the face, the jaw of the dead 
criminal began to quiver, the muscles were horribly contorted, and one 
eye actually opened. The corpse was then made to raiBe and clench 
his right hand, his legs and thighs were set in motion, and it appeared 
to the spectators that the excitability of the frame was so acted upon, 
that the wretched man would leap up alive. Another application of 
this principle was in an amusing toy, which was thought to embrace all 
the requisites of the far-famed * perpetual motion.” It Was ascribed, 
and we believe most justly, to De Luc ; but the invention of the one 
which we examined at Verorva, was claimed by the watch-maker who 
showed it to us. It consisted of an electro-galvanic apparatus, con- 
taining a slender pendulum, suspended at the middle between two 
columns of a foot in "height, composed voltaically of thin leaves of 
metal with alternate paper: one of these columns is electrified posi- 
tively and the other negatively, sro that the pendulum'is alternately at- 
tracted and repelled? thus keeping up the communioation between the 
columns, and carrying oft' the successive accumulations of electricity. 
It had been in motion upwards of three yeart ; and he had even applied 
one to a clock, but the variations iifiluced from atmospheric and other 
causes, alte/bd the rate more than half an hour in the course of the day, 
and the number of vibrations per minute were too irregular Ro admit of 
practical utility. 

A theory has obtained, according to which the galvanic fluid owes 
its properties to caloric as well as to electricity ; the former predo- 
minating in proportion to the size of the pairs of plates, — the latter in 
proportion to their number ; being, in both cases, excited by a powerful 
acid. By others light ‘and heat are considered as the cardinal ingre- 
dients, and the electric principle the mere agent .of its distribution in 
animal and vegetable life. Thr i'b slippery grourtd. In the present 
state of human knowledge, the mysteries of organization cannot be 
satisfactorily discussed; but, nevertheless, we must, here’ quote on 
interesting passage from that intelligent and acute writerf Sir J. 
Herschcl. 

M The benumbing effect of the torpedo tiad beer ascertained to depend on 
certain singularly t constructed organs composed of membranous columns, 
filled frqm end to end with laminae, separated from each other by a fluid: 
but of its mode of action no satisfactory account could be given ; nor was 
there any thing in its construction, and still less m the nature of its ma- 
terials, to give the least ground for supposing it an electrical apparrtus. 
But the pile of Volta supplied at once the analogies both of structure and of 
iffeet, so as to leave little doubt of the electrical nature of the appaiatus, 
or of the power, a most, wonderful one certainly, of the animal, to determine, 
by an effort of its will, that concurrence of its conditions on which its acti- 
vity depends. This remained/ as it probably ever will remain, mysleriotis 
and inexplicable ; but the principle once established, that there exists in the 
animal economy a power of determining +he development of electric ex- 
citement, capable of being transmitted along'the nerves, and it being ascer- 
tained, by numerous and decisive experiments, ihajt the transmission of 
Voltaic electricity along the nerves of even a dead animal is sufficient to 
produce the mret violent muscular action, it became easy step to refer 
the origin of muscular motion in the living frame to a similaf cause; and to 
look to the brain, a wonderfully constituted organ, for which no mode of 
actioh possessing the'least plausibility had ever been devised, as the source 
of the required electrical power/’ 
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This curious physiological fact, combined with other remarkable 
effects of the influence of electricity on the nervous system of animals, 
occasions our amiable philosopher to suggest: — “If the brain bean 
electric pile, constantly in action, it may be conceived to discharge 
itself at regular intervals, when the tension of the electricity developed 
reaches a certain point along the nerves which communicate with the 
heart, and thus to excite the pulsations of that organ.*' 

Magnetism is that hidden quality or constitution of a body, and its 
pores, whereby it is rendered magnctical ; and it has been defined as 
one%f ,tlJb*i imponderable substances which does hot affect irritability, 
s'ensibilily, or influence chemical actions ; but recent results prove the 
last suspicion to be more than doubtful. Nor do we altogether alvo- 
cate the fir^ part of the definition: although it may be difficult to 
prove the materiality of the electric principles, in their galvanic and 
maghetic relations, it must not lje forgotten, that in all the phenomena 
of their equilibriums and motions, they act exactly as two fluids 
would do, whose particles would mutually repel each other, and attract 
those of the other fluid reciprocally as the squares of the distances. 
If this sensible and ponderable Tonstilhlion be allowed, the conse- 
quences become so mechanical as to admit the application* of mathema- 
cal reasoning, to precise anticipation, Geqjnetrical analysis has also 
liftd similar success with that mysterious and beautiful properly — polar- 
ized light. In a more practical view, magnetism is the property which 
certain metaflic bodies possess, of attracting and repulsing substances of 
the same nature with themselves. Of these we, till lately, knew only 
of irqn, nickel, cobalt, chronium, and titanium ; and as the four last are 
diflicult to procure in a pure state, experiment has been almost confined 
to the first. The skilful inquiries of Mons. Arago have, however, decided 
that these are not* the only species. of matter apparently affected by 
magnets: his researches extend this quality under certain modifica- 
tions, to ;fll mi^aHTc substances. We will defer our remarks on the 
practical uses to which this valuable property lias ht'en applied, until 
we have shown how completely it is blended with those which we have 
just described. Indeed, a^ it will be seen that the intensity of mag- 
netism is directly as the quantity of electricity employed, it may even 
be questioned whether it has any real existence as a distinct agent. 

Tl\p intimate connexion of electrical and magnetic attractions had 
long been suspected by philosophers, and was practically, though 
•va£udv, known to. sailors, by the effects of lightning upon ships' 
compasses. But it was reserved for M. Oersted, about a dozen years 
ago, to "determine the interesting problem, and give to experimental 
science one of its proudest triumphs. This philosopher discovered lliat^ 
a'wiie conducting an electric current wasp, during the interval of trans-' 
.mission, in a state of magnetic induction ; and in investigating the reci- 
procal action, galvanic neetll«s, l^otU dipping and horizontal, were con- 
, structed* which po*ssessed ^11 the properties of the usual magn ’tic 

# needles. This important result attracted general attention; and we 

* shall not readily forget the satisfaction we felt, oq first witnessing mag- 
netization on the •electro-dynamic principle, — nor ouf surprise at a lhe 
curious right-angled property between the current and the magnetic 
action, by which the beautiful experiment of tAe rotatory cylinder is 

V . . * *v\ 
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performed. Still it was seen, while the agent of the one acts instan- 
taneously, that of the other requires time as an essential element of its 
induction ; and it was further contended, that while all the phenomena 
of magnetism were induced by electricity, yet no electric phenomena 
had ever been produced by magnetism, — facts which were considered 
unfavourable to identity of cause and intimacy of effect. But this last 
hold of the incredulous has been surrendered, and another link added 
to the chain of continuity by which all the works and operations of 
nature are so admirably bound. The promulgation of electjro-magn^tism 
in 1819 was followed by the. researches of Anigo, and the theory of 
Ampere; and many of the experiments, especially those relating to-the 
influence of rotation, were repeated by Messrs. Hcrschel, Babbage, and 
Christie. But till the talent, assiduity, and fertile genius of Mr. Fara- 
day were enlisted, every attempt to obtain electricity fpom the obdu- 
rate magnet was foiled. From 1 the time that magnetism had * been 
induced by voltaic electricity, it was natural to cxpect«that electricity 
could be induced by magnetic influence. The solution of this pro- 
blem had been attempted by MM. Fresnel and Ampere, but without 
decided success. To Mr. Faraday we are indebted for having obtained, 
and pointed hut the method of obtaining, decided effects of voltaic elec- 
tricity in metallic conductors, by the influence of permanent and tem- 
porary magnets. 

If a piece of soft iron be placed in a spiral conducting voltaic elec- 
tricity, the iron will be converted into a temporary magnet. If, on the 
contrary, the ends of the coil be connected with the cups of a galva- 
nometer, and the soft iron converted into a temporary magnet, ■'•itlier 
by a real magnet or an electro-magnet, the needle of the galvanometer 
will be deflected at the moment the magnet is being made or destroyed. 
Rotatory motion is induced by mrny oi the experiments, and in others 
elicits electricity ; it may be even inferred, that tjie rotation of the 
globe itself induces electric currents in its own mass, so that if one set 
of conductors C(*ild be applied at the equator, and another set at the 
poles, negative electricity could be collected by the former, and positive 
by the latter. The immediate connexiofi With the earth is shown by a 
new electrical machine, consisting of a coppcr-plate 1 evolving in any 
direction, except perpendicular to that of the magnetic dip, and in per- 
fect communication with the earth. This electricity, indeed, as well as 
the voltaic, is less intense than the true, and acts rather by undulations, 
showing itself chiefly at the instant when the line of communication is 
broken ; but having a new field, we have probably not yet learned the 
best means of obtaining it. 

Electric currents appear to flow in a perpendicular direction to the 
line of motion in the body from which it is elicited, and hence* it rs 
inferred that owing to the earth’s motion from W. to E. electric currents 
flow from the equator to the poles. Referring/’ says Mr. Faraday, 
“ to the pole of the magnet as the centre of action, if all the parts of 
the metallic conductor move in the same direction, and with the same 
angular velocity, no electric currents are produced; but if one part cut 
the magnetic curves, while another part is stationary, o* if the motion 
of the whole be in one direction, but its angular velocity relatively to 
the pole of the magnet be different, then, in either case, currents will 
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be produced ; the maximum effect taking place when different parts 
move in different directions across the magnetic curves.” , 

These are the general principles on which the whole of Mr. Faraday’s 
experiments are founded. He has succeeded in getting electricity from 
revolving plates of metal, when acted on either by magnets or by the 
magnetism of the earth, and has thus explained the whole of the 
magnetic phenomena arising out of M. Arango’s splendid experiments ; 
and he is the* first who obtained a spark from a temporary magnet, 
made^so by an electro-magnet. The existence of the electric current 

• in *a ma^net*had teen clearly testified by its action on Schweiggcr's 

“ Multiplier,” and in exciting agitation in frogs ; but the eye of sense, 
by this triumphant Jesuit, now seized what had hitherto been confined 
to the eye of science. * 

The Signori Nftduli and Antinori, following out the ideas of Mr.Faraday, 
also obtained a spark from a tempprary magnet, made so by a real or 
permanent magnet.* Mr. J. D. Forbes, a short time Afterwards, obtained 
the same thing from a large lialurul magnet. We must here take occa- 
sion to state, that Mr. Faraday obtained his luminous spark so far back 
as Nov. 1831 ; the Signori Nobili anil Antinori, seeing the experiment 
detailed in a letter written by the discoverer himself to M.*Hatchette, 
jexcited a spark from a permanent magnet c*i the 31st of January, 
1832, and published their success in the Antologia, biaring the claie of 
November , 18J1. “it is evident,” says Faraday, “the work could 
not have been then printed ; and though Signor Nobili, in his paper, 
has inserted my letter as the text of his experiments, yet the circum- 
stance wof the hack date has caused many here, who heard of Nobili’s 
experiment by report only, to imagine his results were anterior to, 
instead of depending upon, mine.” That the clever and covetous writer 
in the Lycee should wish to rake up* all the laurel he can for his 
Gallic brethren is jpitural enough ; but the ignorant eagerness with 
which our press* lends its aid to rob our own philosophers, and deck 
foreigners with the spoil, is both absurd and contemptible. 

. At a party where wc lately saw Mr. Faraday striking out sparks 
in great abundance from his gigilntic magnet, every attempt at igniting 
gunpowder failed. Since then, we are informed that Dr. Ritchie, by 

• the application of a simple mechanical arrangement, has succeeded in 
exploding a mixture* of oxygen and hydrogen gases by the spark so 
obtained, and has thus rendered it a simple and satisfactory experi- 
ment-. /J\) voltaic electricity this gentleman has made some important 
additions. lie has proved that all substances conducting the same 
quantity of voltaic electricity have the same power m deflecting the 
magnet, and has even succeeded in making, a hoflow column of water 
reft)lv6 round the pole of a magnet. He*has also established a new 
theory of the voltaic battery ;• and has proved, botli by reasoning and 
direct experiment, that the pdwer <*f n» battery is directly as the square 
Yoot of its length, 'fhejc views open a wide field for future inquiry. 

. . Again we find the importance of circular form or rotatory motion, in 
[ I)r. Ritchie’s experiments for obtaining the voltaic electricity: for, 
instead of the tiro nitlals which have been hitherto deemed tire sine qua 
non , it may be obtained from one, provided the tiio ei^ds of the same 
copper wire be coilet^into helices of different diameters. It is true that 
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the voltaic is found to differ in many results from the true electricity : 
thus the two elements of a decomposed substance are found at the 
opposite poles, if affected by galvanism ; but if by electricity, they are 
developed at the same. Yet, if an overpowering attraction in one of 
the metals for any one of the elements of the substance under operation 
(such as that of zinc for oxygen, in operating on water) be avoided,' the 
electro-magnetic effects may be obtained without any chemical decom- 
position. A piece of charcoal. was made to revolve while transmitting 
voltaic electricity round the pole of a magnet. 

Such are the wonderful results which have been brought forward in 
a few years ; and we cannot but think, with Sir Humphry 6avy„ 'that 
44 when the new analogies between magnetic and electric action, esta- 
blished by these phenomena, are considered, there* is much reason to 
hope that they may be ultimately referred to the fame cause with 
chemical affinity, and possibly be found identical with the general 
quality or power of attraction of gravitation.” r . 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


OLD ENGLISH ARCHERY. 

“ The white faith of hibtory cannot show, 

That e’er a musket yet could beat a bow.” 

Alleyn e’s Henry VII. 

We live in times of portentous and innumerable changes, and in which 
a year witnesses more fluctuations in the opinions* of mankind than were 
produced iu a century in the ay,es of yore. The science of war, either 
afloat or on shore, has not been exempt from this spirit of change ; and 
it would baffle ingenuity to conjecture what alterations ’may b * pro- 
duced, even in*a few >ears, in military and naval .warfare. The applica- 
tion of steam alone may effect a greater revolution in naval battl *s anil 
manoeuvres, than the discovery of gunpowder with the invention of 
artillery and small-arms produced in the military tactics of the middle 
ages. . 

At the beginning of the last century, an English writer, forcibly 
recommended the use of shields by both cavalry and infantry; and the 
breaking of our lines by the Iliglilanders with their targets ajid cl av~ 
mores in 1715 and 1745, had nearly produced the adoption of shields 
in the service/ Even recently, the disorderly hordes of Pindarees 
received the points e,f our bayonets in the,ir targets, and, closing on us 
with their rapiers, they broke our r lines and did great execution. - In 
attacking towns and entrenchments in„Egypt, Bonaparte repeatedly 
found the shield and scimitar an overmatch for the musket and 
bayonet; and at Acre, Sir Sydney Smith confirmed the statement, 
though the French grenadiers were led to the assault by Cannes, until 
whose death Ney \vas not glorified with the title of “ the bravest of 
the brave/' 

A few years ago, a Mr. Mason wrote a plausible and ingenious eulogy 
upon the revival ctf the long-bow and pike in the British army ; and, 
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although we do not mean to contend for the practicability of this change, 
we are convinced that it cannot appear more absurd to military men, 
than many of our recent improvements appeared at the time of thfeir 
being suggested. The introduction of the rifle and of rifle-exercise was 
at first held in great contempt; and, absurd as they may now appear, wc 
doilbl not that the long gun and cross rests, with many other contrivances 
of the French in their expedition to Algiers^ may be successfully intro- 
duced into ouraervice. We were slow to-introduae the lance and cuirass ; 
and although Napoleon ridiculed the bows and arrows of the Cossacks, 

• lie*di(f it with An ostentation calculated to create a suspicion that he had 
foun<] th^ weaptm not altogether so impotent as he pretended. Many 
French officers, after the Russian campaign, bore testimony to the great 
utility of the bow ih cases of ambush and desultory surprises of Bmall 
bodies of men, particularly at night. 

These, we mult confess, very desultory reflections have been thus 
loosely thrown together upon our reverting to the apparently incredible, 
yet well-authenticated records of the power of the long-bow in the hands 
of the English yeomanry iit the middle ages. It is curious to reflect 
ujjon the national pride of our forefathers iti this truly English weapon, 
as well as to trace the eulogies upon our archery from Roger Ascliam 
and Woods, to the reign of Charles I., wliejj our writers so heavily 
bewailed the gradual decline of the old weapon, and prognosticated the 
infallible ruin of old England from the degeneracy of lier sons in resort- 

• ing to fire-arm?. 

Whatever opinions may now exist upon the impotent nature of the 
bow and arrow in comparison to musketry, in its present state of perfec- 
tion, there can be no doubt that the former weapon was infinitely more 
powerful than the matchlock gun, or than any species of fire-arms, 
except cannon, when? ’they were first ii^roduced. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to account for the disuse of what had been the boast and safety of 
our countryffrom tfffc conquest to the early part of the reign of Charles 
I., when pur army presented the motley appearance of archery and 
fire-arms, complete armour, half armour, and bull* jerkins. The accu- 
racy amfr range of the arro\^ fully equalled the present most perfect 
practice of the rifle, and it greatly exceeded it with respect to rapidity of 
. discharge. In the early part of the reign of Henry Vill., it was still 
the opprobrium of an archer if he shot a single shaft during a battle 
without ’killing or disabling his enemy. Let us compare this witli Mar- 
si ud Saxe’s calculation upon the efficacy of the musket. Marshal Saxe 
estimated that in no case did more than one ball in eighty-five take 
effect, andddiat at the battle of Tournay not more thaft one ball in four 
bundled \vds calculated to have killed an enemy ; a*d wc leave it to mili- 
► tar<£ m$n ttfsay whether the fead “ shot from* the deadly level of a gun” 
has been made more deadly ^inee the tactics of Marshal Saxe. The 
disuse of the long-bow, thererfqfc, if scarcely to be accounted for. An 
archer wa^ deemed disqualified for service if lie fould not fire twelve 
unerring shafts in onu nTinute. This, if we take the accuracy of their 
9 fire (for we must be allowed the term) into consideration, will make the 

• practice of musketry appear contemptible. • • 

The data respecting arcl^ry, with which our Iblack-letter authors 
abound,, have led Mr. Mason, and very many writlrs, to argue foi* the 
revival of the bow, aftd to suppose that archery will at length supersede 
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the use of the musket. They forget, however, one insuperable objec- 
tion,— that the how can be used, in the style of the old English, only 
by those w ho have been physically adapted to it, or rendered competent 
to it by an education or training from early infancy. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the Lasso, the history of man fur- 
nishes no example of a dexterity or force being acquired, by early train- 
ing, equal to that which ouj* yeomen of old possessed in the use of the 
long-bow, compared to c what can be produced by our Strongest men, 
now that the early practice of the bow has been discontinued. We 
imagine that it would be utterly impossible for any iqaA, not trained 
and practised from early infancy, to compete with the Peons of South 
America in their apparently miraculous use of th$ lasso. A parallel 
instance of the cfficacV of early practice has been exemplified in the use 
of tin; bow. The attitude of the bowman, which, by Amstant practice, 
greatly aided the powerful discharge of the shaft, became, even before 
adult age, a scconfl nature, and the muscles of the hand, thumb, and 
wrist, and of the arm, shoulder, and breast, acquired an extraordinary 
size, and strength by being repeatedly exercised in the same position 
and action. We think it is Woods, who, in his “ Bowman’s Gloria,” 
written in' the reign of lienry VIII., declares that the archer is a 
Sampson in his right am compared to the wieldcr of the battle-axe, 
and handler of the pike and spear. A remarkable illustration of this 
point was afforded very early in the last century. Topham, the modern 
Sampson, whose feats of strength surpassed anything on record in the 
ancient or modern world, (vide “ Hutton’s History of Derbyshire,”) once 
laughed to scorn an old archer, perhaps the last of his race, who boasted^ 
that he still retained tlie power to draw the long-bow to the full extent 
of the cloth-yard arrow. The old archer performed the feat, whilst his 
antagonist, to the astonishment' of the bystanders, could scarcely bend 
the how by one- half. 

It is obvious, therefore, that unless a conviction of. its great superi- 
orit) to the musket, or of its great utility in certain circumstances, should 
produce a training to the bow from boyhood, it is a weapon that never 
could be revived. All speculations upoii* its future utility are, therefore, 
idle ; but it is extremely interesting to trace the history of this once- 
dreaded weapon*, to their superiority at which our ancestors attributed 
their victories at Cressy, Poictiers, Agincourt, FJodden-field, the Pinkie; 
and, indeed, to which they attributed almost all their military glory, and 
even national independence. 

r Jhc long-bow was introduced into England at the invasion ; and to 
this weapon was the Conqueror indebted for his victory at Hastings, 
which made him master of these fair realms,, From this period the' Eng- 
lish adopted the long-bow U» their national weapon, and they conceived 
the strongest antipathy to the cross-bow** as well as to the universal 
practice of drawing the shaft to the breast* instead. of towards the eye, or 
rather ear, a mode of shooting never used among ancients or moderns 
in any part of the world, except by our “ men in* Kendal green.” 

The youth of the kingdom were trained, under very severe penalties, • 
from the age of seven : the bow was to be of the length of the boy, and 
the arrow half’ the ^length of the bow; iy>r was the pupil deemed an 
adept archer till he could shoot the shaft twelve score yards at an ele- 
vation ff 4b°. The teBt of good archery with Edward VI. was, that a 
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hundred of his youth in rank should send at one discharge their hundred 
shafts clear through an inch board of heart of oak, at the distance of 
point blank shot, or two hundred and forty yards. This was the mini- 
mum of military archery with youth, and compared to which the dis- 
charge of musketry is absolutely contemptible. 

lhe Welsh archers were equally formidable with the merrie men of 
old England ; and in an attack by the Welsji upon a body of English- 
men in the reign of Edward I., it is recorded that the Welsh killed their 
enemies through doors of oak four inches thick, and that they nailed the 

• knrgbTs tP ^their Worses, piercing the body of the* rider llyrough his 
armour, and the horse through his saddle. 

It was at the battle of Falkirk, in 1298, that the power of English 
archery becamq supreme. Edward I. interspersed his long-bow men 
among bis otlieft troops of every description, and the battle was little 
less tbifn an unresisting slaughter Wallace’s best warriors. At the 
battle of Floddeiv field, the Scotch monarch, enragtfd at the slaughter 
of his troops, directed si.vtv of his bravest knights, in Italian armour, to 
rush upon a body of English archers, and at the first discharge eyery 
knight was killed by an arrow through his Body. 

At the great battle of Halidown Hill, Earl Douglas madfe a similar 
charge, at the head of eighty knights and gallant gentlemen ; but ere 

" they reached our ranks every cavalier and horse was slain or mortally 
wounded ; and the historian relates that the best armour was pierced 

• through, and few of the knights were pierced by fewer than five sliafls. 
If we reflect that the breast-plate (including, we suppose, the back) 
weighed 52lbs. of well tempered and well wrought iron, wc may form 

*‘an idea of the prodigious force of the long-botv. The Scotch were 
deplorably deficient at the bow. They shot at only 180 yards, and 
eyen considered one 'hundred feet as pgint-blaiik distance; and yet ten 
thousand bow-men, chiefly Highlanders, are said to have attended 
James III. dt BaynSckburn, where, probably from treachery, our archers 
were useless. . • 

Of such sterling stuff was our archeric composed, and in such request 
were oui f bow-men as auxiliary troops, that we find Edward 1Y. lending 
n thousand archers for service m Burgundy, .and Richard III. lent one 

• thousand to the Duke of Bretagne, at 6d . per diem < f aeli man. *Tlic 
English, prejudice against the cross-bow was confirmed by the battle 

• of Cressy, at which the French had 15,000 cross-bow men, and 
all ctf whom were destroyed by comparatively a handful of English 
long-bbvv men, amounting to only 2800 men. At Poictiers, our long- 
bow men Sxc slated at the same number of 2800. * The victory of 
Aginaourt was principally attributed to Sir Willianf Orpington, who lay 
in im hush Tvith two hundred* long-how men,* 4 who so gulled the French 
hyrsc, that they cast their rulers, and opened their ranks, so that the 
right wing of the English taojse had, way to come up: 10,000 of 

Frcnclfmen were* slain, rfhd of which only 1(500 were common 
soldiers.* ILmcc, when" Henry VII. ordered a levy of 1488 choice 

.• ifrchers, he issued a proclamation against the use, of the cross-how, 

* ‘ because the lang-bew has been much used in this our nAlm* whereby 
honor and victory has been against our outwardkiner^i.es, the realm 
greatly (Jefended, and much more the dread of all ClhrUuan princes,* by 
reason of the same. 1 
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Elizabeth appears, by her proclamations, to have encouraged arclierie 
\a ith great zeal ; and about this period the long-bow was at its highest 
reputation with our yeomanry. Roger Ascham glories in the weapon, 
and taunts the Scotch upon our arrows keeping their bill-men and 
spear-men at bay. Sir John Heyward attributes all our glory in battle 
to the bow ; ami the same strain was followed by Sir Thomas Smith, 
and again by old Ascham,, in his Toxophilus. Camden says, ‘ Among 
the English artillerie, afeherie fchallengeth the pre-eminence as peculiar 
to our nation ;' and II ey ward says, ‘Here were boys so desperately 
resolved, that they pulled arrows out of their flesh, and delivered them 
to be shot again by the archers on their side.* Fortescue was foil of 
English pride in the prowess of our yeomen archerSc 

The cross-bow, however, was not in total disuse. It is mentioned as 
of great sen ice against the Irish in 1172 ; and a rigH goodlic display 
of 400 cross-how men, at a pageant jn H vde Park, i^ mentioned in the 
reign of Ilenry Vft I., and at which 4100 long-bcfw ‘men were exer- 
cised. Notwithstanding the proclamation of Ilenry VII., we find that 
the Countess of Kildare’s favourite amusement was the killing of stags 
and wild animals with the cross-bow. At a subsequent period the use 
of this weipon in field-sports was one of the most polite of accom- 
plishments ; and a youtli* who could not bring down a bird on the wing 
by a bolt from the cross-bow, w r as deemed ‘ no gentleman,* or ill-bred 
and uneducated. Popes had some repugnance to the use of this 
instrument; ami the Council of Latcran, in 1139, decreed, ‘ artem 
illam mortiferani, et Deo odibilem ballistariorum et sagittariorum ad- 
verstis Christianos et Catholicos exerceri dc cetero prohibemus/ Our 
lion-hearted Richard totally disregarded this decree, and employed 
cross-bow men in his army ; and when he was killed by a cross-bow, 
his death was attributed to an interposition of God, for his contempt of 
God’s Vicar, the Pope. The cross-bow was used jo our armies as late 
as 1627. 

P. de Comines, speaking of the military power of England, France, 
and Scotland, lays it clown that * the might of the realm of England 
standeth on her archery ;* and it is curious to trace [the excessive fasti- 
diousness and care of our ancestors with respect to this weapon. 

Edward IV. directed that the long-bow should be made of * cwye, 
wyclie, hazel, ash, avvburn, or reason tree,* but the cwye (yew) was 
the preferable wood. The string was to he made of hide, gut, horse- 
hair, woman’s hair, hemp, silk, or flax. The Low was directed to oe 
of the precise height of the archer; and one of six feet long was the 
maximum of power. Edward III. permitted an importation of 500 
white bows and 500 painted bows, and 500 bundles of arlows. 
Special privileges and exenfytions from impost were granted tfl mer- 
chants who, amidst their cargoes, imported good bows and arrows, and 
there are numerous decrees respecting*' waxing and casing the string, 
notching the how, painting the centre, &c. &c. 

Hut an anxious care was bestowed on the arrow. Its length was to 
be exactly half that -of the bow. The feathers were not to be plucked 
from the goose, but were to drop from the bird at“betwC*en the age of 
two and three, trearft Two of the feathers were to be light, or grav, 
and 'from the gandltr, whilst the third (always placed uppermost in the 
act of phpuling) wad to be dropped by the goose. ' The feathers of 
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peacocks and pheasants were used, but only in Bport, and by ladies or 
the dandies of the court. The arrow was pointed with flint or steel ; 
and the punishment was severe if the king’s proclamation were violatld 
in any of these respects. 

The sheaf was directed to contain twenty-four arrows, weighing from 
twenty to twenty-four drops, and eight arrows of a lighter description, 
meant only to gall the enemy, to provoke^them to charge or come 
within the range of the cloth-yard shaft, -which aould pierce even Milan 
armour, supposed to he the most perfect of all, and invulnerable, except 
•to thelEnglfkh lon£-bow. 9 * . 

Archers were*always used as light troops, and they were armed with 
gloves, bracers, light swords, bucklers, dirks, and long malls or clubs, 
five feet in length, and loaded with lead, to krfbek in the head the 
enemit b they might surprise. Richard 111. placed his archers in the 
centre ; # but the principle in general waa to place them on the wings. 

Sin h was the ^trqhery of old ; and this species Of force was in use 
two hundred years after the invention of gunpowder. Charles I. issued 
his predamation in favour ©f archery, and his council of war deter- 
mined upon the systejn of uniting &e beflv and pike. The Earl of 
Essex, in 1643, levied regiments of archers ; and the Brother of 
Charles I. was specially educated in the use of ^oth the bow and gun. 

'* To attain this perfection in archery, the practice of the yeomen, from 
the age of seven or even earlier, was incessant. Every Sunday, fast- 

• day, and feast-efay, they were compelled to shoot at the butts, and great 
trials of skill took place in every parish, upon anniversaries which 
specially related to it. It was illegal, and what was perhaps worse, it 

’ was disgraceful, to shoot at a less distance than 220 yards. After this 
compulsory shooting, the men w ere allowed to shoot for sport at the 
popping-jay, or at any ludicrous effigy; and a favourite sport was to 
bury a goose in the turf, and to shoot off its head the instant the 
creature in its strjjgfles raised it above the surface. Every parish was 
compel!ed.to have its archery ground ; and in London the king and his 
family mixed in the sport, and bestowed mock titles or real rewards 
upon th^victors. The first qu0en of Henry VIII. gave gold and silver 
badges and solid coin to flie best archers, and Prince Arthur and bluff 
• Harry dubbed the victors, Marquis of Finsbury, Duktf of Shoreditch, 
Marquis, of Islington, -according to the place at which they won their 

• lauiels. The titles, with liveries of purple, scarlet, &c. were enjoyed 
only ©n p year. 

Sir WaltVjr Scott, in his Ivanhoe, and throughout his works, has well 
illustrated tue almost incredible strength and accuracy* of our archers, 
particularly in the border warfare. The practi<& of taking off the 
lea&rsaof sfh enemy’s force* and of destroying small bodies of cavalry 
by bush-shooting, apjjears tq have been carried to a great length. 
The number of horses picked *>$' by # th§ bow-men, in cases of retreat 
qpd pursuif, seems to have beeti very great ; and it was a point of pride 
in certain cases, to Bhaot*tlie arrow through the cuisli and thigh of the 
>l»bft'eman, and through the saddle, and thus kill the/mimal and prevent 
■ the further resiaiance*of the rider. * 9 • 

The longest shot upon record was that of the lLanfcpshire archer 
who shoj: his shaft a mile in 'three shots. This has Acn nearly equalled 
within these fe y years. A Turkish ambassador in* London discharged 
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an arrow 480 yards, and a Turk at Athens shot his shaft 584 yards, 
which is only three yards short of one third of a mile. 

(One rather dangerous sport of yore was to fire the arrow so close to 
the ear of a person at a distance that the whistling of the shaft might 
make, according to Henry VIII., a strange and pleasant sound. We 
doubt if the morale of any modern troops, not even of English infanlry, 
could stand against a flight of such fatal, unerring, and visible weapons 
as the cloth-yard shafts The inspiring sound of the musket, and the 
cover of the smoke, would be wanted, and fortitude, untutored to the 
crisis, would be vain. ^ ' f * * c ' ’ » 

It was a test with our archers to send the cloth-yahl shaft, at 220 
yards* distance, through an oaken plank, from one to three inches in 
thickness, and to lodge the arrow in a board placed many yards in the 
rear. To lodge one arrow in the clout (a bit of whj<,e cloth put for 
the bull’s eye), and to split th$ head of it at the Second shot?, was a 
common feat ; anch we frequently read of shooting pff.the prickles from . 
thorn bushes as feats of rustic skill. 

The arrow that deprived Philip of his right eye was marked with the 
object at which it was successfully aimed. Domitian used to amuse 
himself by* shooting the arrow between the fingers of boyji in the 
circus, who were made to hold their hands against the target for marks 
of the Emperor’s skill. The Emperor Commodus had a pastime of 
transfixing the wild beasts at the moment of their seizing upon the 
criminals who had to fight them in the arena ; but the greater boast 
was to cut off the head of the ostrich, the quickest of living tilings, in 
its most rapid career. Zosimus and Q. Curtius bear testimony to 
similar examples of £>kill ; and we may quote the better known, but 
more disputed, history of William Tell and the apple. The American 
Indians that used to resort to Charleston, in South Carolina, once a 
year, for their donation of blankets, &c., for sm ill pieces of money or 
a glass of rum, would exhibit their wonderful skill with the bow and 
arrow, which, Jiowever, were very small. Putting a coin of the size 
of a sixpence edgeways in the bark of a tree, they would retire back- 
wards till the coin was invisible to a European, when they frould let 
fly the arrow and never fail in splitting the coin. The animal senses 
of savages are acute beyond the conception of men in civilized society. 

The Parthians, by archery, annihilated a Homan army,* at a time 
when the Homans were at their zenith with respect to military disci- 
pline, military equipment, and the general science of war. Many of 
the greatest victories of the Athenians were attributed by them to their 
superior use of the bow. Although Scipio Africanus, 1 * Suetonius, 
lierodian, and others, bear testimony to the power and efficacy of this 
great arm of war, it is certain that the Romans never considered bow- 
men but as the canaille of their armies, the “ food for powder 
“ sagiUarii pauperes etjuvenes ” — whom they sacrificed at the onset. 
The Egyptians, Ethiopians, Persians, Scythians, Greeks, and parties 
larly the Greeks of Asia Minor, had a different estimate of the sagit- 
tarii ; and the loss they inflicted upon the Romans often proved th*5 
sound jmlgmont of confiding in this powerful missile. 

Had the usejfOf archery been continued in modern Europe, there can 
be po doubt that tl^i bow and arrow would 1 have been much improved. 
Our bept bows were of the yew ; but our want of intercourse with other 
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countries kept us ignorant that bows could be made of silver, Btcel, the 
horns of the buffalo, the antelope, of the mountain goat, and of other 
animals, as well as of numerous sorts of wood once unknown jto 
Europeans. The Chinese use a bow weighing nearly seventy pounds ; 
and the Arraei of Thrace had arrows of nearly eight feet long. The 
Arabian arrows were longer than the old English cloth-yard, and were 
shot with great accuracy, though they were * unwinged , 1 9 or without 
feature. The mode of using these immense bows was to place the 
lower end on the ground opposed to the foot of the archer. 

That oilier modes of throwing arrows than from the bow would have 

• been adopted lg evident, for the Roman aatapultae* used to throw im- 

mense arrows, as well as stones weighing thirty-six pounds, to the 
distance of half a nylc. * 

The art of barbing or pointing the arrow is much dwelt on by our 
ancestors. The%jracticc of poisoning the point was learnt from the 
Saracehs, in thcVrusades ; but does not seem to have prevailed 
much in England, £ot we learn by our old rccoiSs, that where the 
enemy was not killed immediately by the arrow piercing a vital part, 
he usually died of tetanus, Occasioned by the time that the wood was 
allowed to remain in. the wound, of by bad surgery in extracting it. 
The dreadful efficacy of reed arrows, filled with poison, and 'discharged 
from a tube, was learnt in the East by our crusaders ; but probably the 
general use of armour in Europe prevented the adoption of these mur- 
derous weapons. 

1 The art of making fire-arrows — quarrels, scorpions, &c. — with the 
composition of the Greek fire, eventually led to the discovery of gun- 
powder— which, however, for many ages, must have been of a most 
imperfect composition, and of little use ; for even tfithin this last hundred 
years, the powder supplied to our forces was of a description which would 
now be deemed unserviceable. « 

The old fire-arrow — the quarrel, as it was termed — with a delta or 
triangular h£ad, charged with inflammable matter, was once much 
dreaded, and seems to Jiave been of efficacy in setting fire to tents and 
buildings. Matthew Paris alludes to these when he says — ‘ Et phialas 
plenas cSlcc, arcubus per panfe hastilia, ad modum sagittarum super 
hostes, joculandas.’ These hastilia plena calce were not, and could not 
•be shot from a bow : they were discharged from the arcubalista, or 
manubaljsta, and often with terrible effect. In parts of Spanish 
America, Creole gentlemen, from mere curiosity, have kept up this art 
^of mjtkitfg combustible. reeds or arrows ; and we have seen several that, 

* discharged m a field of cane, or on a roof of shingle, or in any timber, 
would commence a conflagration that it would be difficult to extinguish. 
Rockets and explosive shells, or horizontal sh(5t, are almost new 

»am£ngat usj which shows that the fire of thcr middle ages had not been 
studied in succeeding times. # 

If the revival of the long-bow J)e impracticable in European armies, it 
if^not impolsible that fl. might Be of use in some of *our colonies, where 
we embody the natives, iif our service, against neighbouring tribes that 
•may be more fierce or hostile. . ^D. E. W. 


U. S. JouqN. Sept. 1832. 
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THE BRITISH CAVALRY ON THE PENINSULA.* 

JJY AN 01 FICLR OF U14AG00NS. 

We mentioned in our last paper, tliat it was our intention to omit the 
campaign of 1813, in which we took no part, leaving it to those who 
were with the army during that interesting period to relate its various 
affairs, many of which were so -highly honourable to the British cavalry, 
and others which may become the theme of military criticism. We 
have, indped, found it necessary to narrate affairs in which we took no 
part, that the continuity of our sketch might be more unbrokei\;.*but 
when a whole campaign occurs, no part of which was witnessed by the 
writer, he docs not choose to enter on its details, vfliich, he doubts not, 
will be taken up by able hands, perhaps by one of thore gentlemen who 
have noticed the former papers on the British cavalry./ 

These notices, by the way, are 'something in 4 tliQ style of Joseph 
Miller’s Frenchman, who boasted that the king had told him to get out 
of the road ; but they are fair, honourable* criticisms, and in answer to 
which we are anxious to ghta such explanation as is in our power. In 
a letter to' the Editor of the Journal, dated April 12th, Colonel Badcock 
complains that the principal affair on the road from ISava d’Aver is 
omitted ! This is very true ; the writer was afraid to give any account 
of that morning’s transaction but what he saw, and lie had no means 
of knowing whether the 14 th or 16lli had been most employed in the 
charge Colonel Badcock alludes to. lie lias mentioned the advance of 
a few squadrons of French grenadiers, which were charged by a squadron 
of the 16th. Lieutenant Gwynne of the 14th, who was in command of 
a few skirmishers of Captain Brotherton’s squadron, and very near the 
scene of action of these advanced squadrons, want in to support his 
countrymen, with two or three troops of the L4tli, and on his return his 
sabre bore the marks of having done some work. At i-liis moment, 
Captain Brotherton’s squadron was called in. The charge of the grena- 
diers appeared to have had no influence on the after-proceedings, as in 
the melee, which we witnessed on the plateau, no French heavy horse 
appeared. The first time the writer recollects seeing the 14tli formed 
in line, that regiment was on the right of the Royals. He was in the 
interval between these two regiments v\hcn the cannonade began; the 
third or fourth shot struck Colonel Harvey’s horse, which shortly fell. 
At this time, some of the French chasseurs formed in line, and there w as 
a flourishing of swords between them and the 14th : nothing further 
occurred; the chasseurs probably had experienced sufficient proof of 
the 14th being in earnest, and the latter was in full retreat towards the 
new alignement. The advance, in which Captain Knipe fell, vgjas iong^ 
subsequent. The position had been occupied by the British troops ; the 
dragoons had been placed behind the iqf&ntry, and were again brought 
forward in consequence of the attack upon the company of ihe Guards, 
and had continued a long time in advance, when k a squadron was ordered 
to move on. That squadron, under Captain Knipe’s orders, was not of 
the 14th* but was composed of Captain Knipe’s troop of the 14th L. D. 
and a troop ofy the., Royals commanded by Lieutenant Knipe, who was 

* Continued from page 342, part ii. 1 832, 
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no relation of the Captain, though bearing the same name. The- vfa-iter 
would have been most happy to have borne testimony to Captain Knipe’s 
bravery ; but he refrained from doing so, as the advance in which Cap- 
lain Knipe received his fatal wound afforded him no opportunity tf 
evincing that cool determination for which he was so distinguished ; but 
having entered upon the subject of that brave officer’s character, a cir- 
cumstance may be mentioned which is probably known to Colonel Bad- 
cock ; viz. the grape-shot had passed through the liver, and there were 
no hopes of Captain Knipe’s recovery ; *but lieavas bo cool and com- 
posed, that far less fever occurred than could have been anticipated, and 

• sartgiflnc JidpeS wefe entertained that the patient mi£ht recover. After 
some. days, his death was occasioned by an unexpected internal haemor- 
rhage. As the writer has no journal nor notes of any kind to refer to, 
lie mentions details with some diffidence, although*he is pretty secure as 
to the correctness of the facts which he gives as such. As to the cause 
of the “advance o»this squadron, we suppose it was for the purpose of 
threatening the Frejich guns ; but truly it was soffiewhat Quixotic to 
expect a favourable result from such an attempt. The British dragoons 
were about seven hundred yaKls from the guns previous to their advance ; 
and when the two discharges of grape hud betfh bred, which had very much 
disabled the squadron, it was still at least three hundred and*fifty yards 
from the guns. The French covering party, jvhich had been placed 
nearer the valley of the Duas Casas, to obtain shelter from our artillery, 
was probably not at so great a distance ; and it was not to be expected 
that the numerous cavalry of the enemy would have allowed the guns to 
be taken by a single squadron. Immediately after the fall of Captain 
Knipe were recalled. 

The other writer whom I am called upon to answer is more easily dis- 
posed of. The Impartial Reporter is a right honest fellow, and wishes 
to give credit to as many as possible, and we can assure him that, as far 
as our very humble tribute ol' praise goes, we should be happy to bestow 
it kuishly. *ln sjmfe former remarks upon the ‘ British Cavalry,’ the 
Impartial Reporter sap, 6 Why not mention the Royals*?’ To this we 
replied, ‘ 'Hie neglect, if such it had been, did not arise from any ill-will, 
as we befonged to the Ropls/ • 

lie now says, ‘ Why not mention Major Dorville’s squadron?’ We 

• again answer, we belonged to that squadron ; and we cannot remember 
its doing any deed on* that day which is worth recording. We have no 
doubt that, had Major Dorville’s squadron been the covering party, in- 
stead Captain Purvis’s, Major D. would have equally distinguished 
himself; Thujas this was the only charge made during the day, surely 
it was not invidious to single out its commander. He #as called on to 
perform a very arduous duty, and he executed it admirably. We truly 

•believe ihatTMajor Dorville lias not a foe, least of all can the writer of 
th;s sketch be classed among} the enemies of that gallant and warm- 
hearted officer. • m m * 

*\»It is somewhat extrdordinary that, in the quotation from Sir B. Spen- 
cer’s dispatch^ the name 3f Colonel Clifton does not appear among the 
of those officers to whom praise is due ; and we # feel confident that 
'all who have seen tlxit officer in scenes of danger, wiU *be .ready to 
acknowledge that coolness and decision are possessed b^bmi to a very 
uncommon degree. ' * , 

%2 • 
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ThuS might vve proceed, till our sketch of British Cavalry might bear 
some resemblance to that most absurd of scenes — a public dinner, — 
whprc each individual iB toasted in turn, and each in return expresses 
hissurprise that an honour so great and so unlooked-for should have 
been conferred upon so humble an individual. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1813. 

The retreat from Burgos had closed the eventful campaign of 1812. 
The army had retired into winter- quarters on the frontier of Portugal, 
while the Great Captain was preparing his forces fbr the ensuing season, 
and placing every arm upon t*he most efficient footing. "He had Expe- 
rienced the want of cavalry on the open plains of Spain,' and steps .were 
taken to render the cavalry force more effective, by remounts from 
England and by the establishment of the cavalry stalf corps, which was 
intended to furnish orderlies for general officers, and escorts ; by which 
duties the regular cavalry force had been much broker up. The House- 
hold and Hussar brigades, numbering 2500 sabres* wpre ordered from 
England; and lastly, three of the regiments which had suffered very se- 
verely, were ordered to give up their horses, to be distributed among the 
more efficient regiments, and r the skeletons were sent home. This was an 
excellent arrangement, although it was deeply felt by many deserving offi- 
cers, whose hopes of distinction on the field of glory were thus blighted. 

The writer of these pages, while marching at the head of his -fine 
troop, recollects meeting the debris of one of these regiments. The 
Colonel, with whom he was acquainted, possessing the keenest sense of 
honour, and the most earnest zeal for the service, was at its head ; that 
officer felt that he was pushed out of the road to glory. His corps 
had been almost destroyed ere it had been six weeks in Portugal, by 
being exposed to service before it had been at all seasoned to the cli- 
mate and the men accustomed to the duties of a dragoon in the field. 
The meeting was a painful one, and the short conversation terminated 
with the Coloncrs hearty good wishes, that the writer might have good 
Bpeed in a contest, in which he was doomed not to take a part. We 
parted, probably for the last time. 

r Nothing can be more splendid than vvns the appearance of those two 
brigades at Lisbon. The Life Guards were in occupation of Belem bar- 
racks on the arrival of the llussar brigade, who occupied the same 
barracks as soon as the Householders had moved up the couhtrjr. They 
looked uncommonly well ; men and horses were in admirable condition ; 
it was refreshing to sec the goodly cheesemonger clank through the 
streets of Lisbon. He alone appeared to possess as much substance as 
a Portuguese dragoon and his horse together. What these Weighty fel- 
lows can do, let the field of Waterloo tell. 

Great care had been taken of the soldier!*, and they did credit to tjieir 
keep. We recollect a Yorkshireman, one of a small party which had 
been left to* give up the stables to us:, he looked so rosy and healthy, 
that we could not reYrain from congratulating him on his condition, and 
asking him how he lived : ‘ Wlioy, t’ officers 1 taks good care on us 
we gets coffee at .both ends ; we laps broth for our dinner, wi* whim 
tommy and bijek strap.* Experience had taught us that, by bringing 
the horses by degrees to work under the change of climate and forage, 
they were kept in condition ; and indeed the initiation is nearly as 
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indispensable to their riders. It frequently happened during the war, 
that a regiment was sent out in the middle of a campaign ; it was 
desirable to have its services as soon as possible, and it was removed 
up the country before the horses were quite sure that tlic Indian com 
set before them was intended to be eaten, and to stand in the place of 
oats, for which it is a most admirable substitute when the horses are 
accustomed to it. The dreadful scourge of sore back is another evil 
against which nothing but long experience cap guard. It is scarcely 
known in this country ; but in the Peninsula it was no uncommon 

# sight«to ol^eiVe fifty or sixty sore backs under change of tlie^veterinary 
surgeon of a siflglc regiment. As the men came to understand how 
the saddle should be stuffed and the blanket folded, as the horse lost 
flesh, the number l>f sore backs diminished. But perhaps time was 
most necessary io initiate the dragoon in the proper division of his 
time in performi\g his many duties ofjclcaning his horse and appoint- 
ments, furnishing long forage for # the horse, and fifod for himselfi In 
England he had been in the habit of having those duties performed for 
him, or at least the arrangements for their accomplishment are so 
good, as to occupy very little of the addicts time. 

The two brigades above mentioned reaped the fruit of^ong expe- 
rience, and were treated in the most judiciousjnanner. After remain- 
•ing-nearly two months at Belem, they were sent into country quarters 
near Lisbon ; and when they finally moved towards the army, it was 

• by moderate marches, with occasional halts, by which means the hussar 
brigade joined the army as perfect as when it embarked at Portsmouth. 
It was a splendid brigade. It is now indeed dis covered that light 

* • cavalr^ is of little use in line ; that nothing will do but heavy horse. 
We held a different opinion at that time; — our opinion is unchanged. 
The hussar brigade whs a match for anything that ever took the field, 
except perhaps the cuirassiers, for whom we have a great veneration. 
The only exceptionable point was indeed the sabre. W e have, in a 
former paper, poflited out the inefficiency of the light-cavalry sabre of 
those days. This bfigadc was united to Lord Wellington’s army at 
Fraxeda*, about the first* week#in May; and a few days afterwards the 
march was commenced through the Tras os Montes, by which the 
French line of the Douro was turned, after a very agreeable journey. 
The corps intended tg act upon the right fiank of the French army was 
. assembled on the right bank of the Esla about the 29th of May. A 
body.oC French cavalry lay at Zamora and Toro, tw r o considerable 
towns «'n the right bank of the Douro ; but it did not appear that the 
enemy had^taken steps to defend the line of the Esla. Lord Wel- 
lington, however, made such arrangements as cvoulcl have ensured 
^ suqeessj ev«n had there been* very considerate opposition to his passage 
of the river. A heavy battery was formed on the high ground to clear 
tile opposite bank, while tile hussar brigade, with the 5lBt light 
infantry ami Brunswick Oels, •commenced passing the river by a ford 
Ttl day-light # on the 1st of June. This ford was reported by the 
Spaniards to "be a gootl one. It had nut, however, been surveyed, nor 
. had guides beqp prqvided ; and when the troops arrived at, the river 
side, there was a considerable difficulty as to wha* coqrsc to pursue. 
The morning was dark, anil the river is very bipad/'The duty of 
directing the march of the troops, which ought to have beenjperformed 
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by the quarter-master general's deputy, devolved upon Captain Cle- 
ments of the 18th hussars, who, having examined the ford for his own 
imormation on the preceding day, now undertook, at the request of 
Colonel Grant, to lead the column through the waters. The darkness 
of the morning caused some deviation from the track of the ford, and 
the troops were sometimes in shallow water, and immediately after- 
wards found themselves in deep rocky holes, into which they were 
precipitated ; horses and men \vcre carried off their feci' by the strong 
current, and taken down the stream. Each hussar crossed with an 
infantry soldier on cither side ; the hussar was thrtfwn Vrom his Iioffsc, 
but when lie was thus disentangled, he scrambled to some of- the 
shallow places, and escaped with a good ducking; — the poor foot 
soldier, encumbered tiy his knapsack, &c. was not so fortunate ; about 
twenty of the soldiers of the two regiments were said so have perished. 
Ilad the passage of the ford "Leer properly surveyed, no doftbt the 
whole of this loss would have been avoided. Wc must not be under- 
stood to lay any portion of the blame to Captain Clements ; that 
officer had merely examined the ford fof his own information, and 
without any view to the performance of a duty which lie was called on 
to perform in the default of those whose duty it was to have recon- 
noitred the obstacle. As soon as the leading troop had crossed the 
river, it proceeded up the hill by a tolerably broad road, (hi the top 
of the hill a French picket of about forty dragoons was discovered; 
the Frenchmen fired a few shots, and took to their heels ; — away they 
went, the hussars after them. The officer and about thirty of his men 
were captured, and the few remaining reached the ^supporting body, 
which liad turned out' in considerable force, when the hussars retired. 
The hussar brigade and the infantry were now formed on the hill on 
the left bank of the Esla. The I’cer came u]>, a bridge of boats 
was laid down, and the artillery, &c. passed over. Whilst this was 
going on, a party of officers had collected, when TookingHo the right 
and front we s’aw an officer conducting three French dragoons, each of 
them leading his horse, while a drawn sword occupied the other hand. 
It proved to be Captain Carew, of the 18th hussars, who afterwards 
fell at Vittoria. On being asked how he had managed to conquer 
three dragoons (and they were good, sturdy fellows ) — 1 Why, as an 
Irishman, I believe I must confess that I surrounded them.’ 

The brigade shortly afterwards proceeded on its. march, and at an 
early hour encamped in the neighbourhood of Zamora, without any- 
thing of consequence occurring. The videttes of the French heavy 
dragoons were seen on the hills at the distance of about two miles. 
The outline of the trass helmet and switch-tailed horse reminded us 
of former days, and sumnibned many pleasing associations — we almost 
hailed the Frenchman as an old friend. Thus does memory gild the 
past ; for we had seen these gentry of ;the casque, on many occasions, 
when the agreeableness of their society was somewhat questionable. , 

On their voyage from England, the hussar brigade bad been accom- 
panied by Captain Webber Smith’s troop of horse-artillery, which Wv. 
•had hopfed wan to have remained with us ; but a& that' officer had been 
furnished witfftainC-pounders, it was deemed impossible that they should 
act with light cavalry ; and on the morning of the 2d of June, Major 
Gardiner^ troop of six-pounders joined us on the imHi. Wc shortly 
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afterwards came in sight of the enemy. General Dejean’s division of 
heavy dragoons was formed on the plain in the vicinity of Toro. 
Although it was composed of two brigades, it probably did not greatly 
outnumber the hussar brigade, which brought about 1500 sabres into 
the field. The 18th hussars were directed to turn the left of the 
French, while the 10th attacked in front, and the 15th was formed in 
column, as a reserve. 

Our newly* acquired friends of the Jiorse-a^tillery opened upon the 
enemy ; and the 10th, under the immediate direction of Colonel (now 
Hk Holqubqjm) Grout, advanced to the charge. The leading squadron 
upget thfi advance of the French, who wefit about. Colonel Grant did 
not allow the Frenchmen any time for consideration, but, continually 
pressing forward *witli the 10th, the enemy was never enabled to 
recover from tlie disorder which had been caused by the first impetuous 
charge of the qptli, who closely pursued him, while the 15th were 
retained in column ready to deploy, had Dejean been able to bring up 
any reserve. As this was not done, the whole honour of the day fell to 
the 10th, who certainly perfumed their duty in a most admirable manner. 
The pursuit was continued to a bridge, which passes a little rivulet; 
after which the road winds a little in ascending a hill. Had Colonel 
Grant now brought up the 15th, which was formed in column of troops, 
• and perfectly fresh, lie might have succecdccf in nearly destroying the 
French division, as after ascending the hill, which was an obstacle of no 
moment, the read passes through a plain for about half a league, and the 
French dragoons were not in a state to make any effectual resistance ; 
hut as it was impossible to see any part of the country beyond tlie crest 
of thff hill, andAis a body of infantry might have been in attendance, 
which would have enabled the dragoons to form, as well as forming an 
obstacle to our progress, there can be no doubt that the colonel acted 
most judiciously in calling a halt. Wc had occasion to reconnoitre the 
French position about an hour after the action, when they had retired 
and taken up a fine above a mile from the farthest pojpt to which they 
had been pursued ; add on the French extreme right, in the prolongation 
'of tliciv line of videttes, we saw a heavy column of infantry ; but from 
its movements we were •inclined to believe that it was moving to the 
support of Dejcan 3 — indeed there had not been sufficient time for this 
column to* have arrived at the place where we saw it without our having 
observed it : it might, however, have been on our line of pursuit. 
HuiUbras states prudence to be tlie better part of valour : it is unde- 
niably srn admirable appendage to it. As long as the colonel saw what 
was beforef him, he acted in the most gallant manner, 0 as he felt confi- 
dent that the squadrons he saw would be an easy«prey for his brigade ; 
aqjl having defeated the foc, # and secured abput two hundred prisoners, 
he completed his day's worjc most creditably; and in not risking a 
Aieck, showed himself well worthy of the desirable situation he had been 
placed in.* We do* not exactly fecollect what *ioss occurred on our 
part ; it was very small* not exceeding twenty in killed and wounded. 
i^Among the former was Lieutenant Cotton, a very fine young man, who 
in the pursuit # was jvillcd by a pistol-shot; and a ’captain of the 10th, 
having become entangled witli the French dragoons^ was unhorse*d, 
and carried oil* by them oil their retreat. The 18tji having to tqkc a 
more circuitous route, were not able to take much share in jthe action. 
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This was a most auspicious dtffiut for the husBar brigade ; and Colonel 
Grant had every reason to hope that, having defeated a superior force in 
a njost distinguished manner, without subjecting his brigade to any loss, 
he would have been continued in his command. 

The French had been taken so much by surprise, that we found the 
cooking kettles upon the fires, and the mess quite ready and very 
palatable — not the less so from the circumstances which had given it to 
us. In the afternoon the captain of the picket received a note from 
the officer who had been taken prisoner, dated from a village a short 
league in the front, stating the French were about to leav* him tlie v e, to 
be hereaft& exchanged, and begging that a surgeon might' be sent fo 
him as soon as the French left the town. The regimental surgeon was 
summoned ; and soon after dark a party was sent, under charge of the 
writer of the memoir, to convoy the doctor to his patient. The expedi- 
tion was an amusing one, although nothing occurred wh&h is interesting 
in a military point of view. r 

On our arrival at the town, we found that the Fferifcli had recently 
left it, and had since patroled into the place. Having posted our party 
as a picket on the French side of the town, we sought the wounded 
captain, and iound him much bruised by his fall, and in considerable 
pain ; but as the sword wounds were of a trivial nature, a surgeon was 
not required, and the Caledonian disciple of Esculapius was pretty con- 
siderably incensed with the captain for bringing him on so fruitless an 
errand, when his hands were full at the hospital. We were about to 
leave the room, when we perceived a paillasse in the corner, which had 
hitherto escaped our notice : a pelisse of the 1 8th hussars served as a 
coverlet — a little round head was upon the pillow — a ^ttd eye, with the 
countenance of a deadly pallid hue, bespoke a wouimed Irishman.— 
‘Do you belong to the 18th ?* ‘Yes, plase your honour* — (the 
right hand at the same time curried up to the forelock.) ‘ Are you 
wounded?* ‘Yes, plase your honour’ — (again the hand to the head.) 
‘Where?* ‘Run through the body, plase your honour*— (we verily 
believe he said twice through the body, we cannot charge our memory. ) 
‘Are you in pain?’ ‘ Och, plase your honour, I’m tolerable asy ; 
the Frinch daacter blid me, and to-morrow I shall sec the ould regi- 
ment.* It is needless to say that wc were deeply interested in this 
gallant fellow, who bore his dangerous wound with so much composure ; 
and it is a pleasing sequel to this anecdote to be able to state that he 
finally recovered. 

Our business being finished, we withdrew the party from its post at 
the end of the town, and were proceeding homewards, whtn we heard 
the trampling of horses, and the sound of voices speaking in a foreign 
tongue. The first impression was, that we were about to encounter a 
patrole of the enemy. Swords were drawn, and files closed up. The 
adverse party approached us ; the niglu was pitch dark, but a few 
lights from the houses discovered to us a T party of horsemen ; something 
white glided before them, and above this tall spectral figure there wa- 
an occasional slight gleam of light. The doctor, who, like his country- 
men in general, had some vague apprehension of disembodied spirits, 
dreaded that seme of his former patients were about 4 to avenge his 
unskilful s trgatihent — so surely do our errors come to our remembrance 
in a*moment of alahn. Our challenge was answered in Portuguese ; 
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and we found that our ghostly adversary was a fine tall French dragoon, 
wrapped up in his white cloak, pursued by a patrole of Portuguese 
cavalry, which found this poor fellow in the streets, he having been pro- 
bably turned out of the house in which the French had left him in 
consequence of the maltreatment he had received from the 1 Oth, in the 
morning. The Portuguese sergeant was endeavouring to cut him 
down, which the Frenchman avoided by stooping down and throwing 
up his cloak, jvhicli preserved him and frightened us. Even after we 
came up, the Portuguese gallantly rode at the Monsieur, exclaiming 
t ‘ Uragon ittfernalej’ Wc attempted to persuade lym that the French- 
man was* sufficiently kilt; but it was only by exciting his fears as to 
our Hostility, in the event of his injuring the man, that we could rescue 
him ; and we were only able to feel secure as to.his safety by lodging 
the Frenchman in the same room with the captain and our dear little 
Green Jslandcr,^! making the Spanish host responsible for his safety. 
The poor Portuguese had indeed* suffered severely ; the French had 
subjected them to* every indignity, cruelty, and rapine. We can 
scarcely blame the revcnge # which they were inclined to take upon the 
French. We returned to our statioi^. m 
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BY A MIDSHIPMAN OP THE LAST CENTUIiY. 

The narrow es^ae we had had from being blown up, as recorded in 
' my last, miglit^ive afforded sufficient material for talking until our 
arrival in port; but we soon met with another adventure to occupy our 
attention. •* # 

In the mean time the safe-keeping of the incendiary was a task that 
promised s«me troffble, and there appeared no prosjicct of relief from 
the* charge until we should have completed our voyage to China, and 
either returned to Eifgland, or joined the fleet under Admiral Rainier 
in India? • 

On the morning of the 4th of August, as the sun rose, four sail 
. were seen on the Btarboard bow. They w ere visible from the deck, and 
were evidently something more substantial than spray blown up by 
’ whales.* They also kept their relative positions to each other with a 
degree Of accuracy that excited our suspicion. Soon afterwards we 
could riake^them out to be three large ships standing to the northward. 
Our course lay to the Bouth-west, so that we went dh for some time 
crossing each other’s track, but still drawing nearer. On seeing us, 

• they hauled to the wind on" the starboard tack, by which they neared 

us still faster. # 

Our business was to take «£(je of our convoy ; and if the strangers 
^ad stood fteadily on *1110 coitae tlleyVere steei irtg when we first saw 
them, perhaps we might not have led our convoy out of their way to 
Ubok after them, and we could not have left our charge for that purpose. 

• But their hauling up to reconnoitre us, increased our (Jrtire; to know 
smnething of them. By eight o’clock they had seen enpugh of us, or 


• * Continued from page 489. 
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at least they thought so, as they made us out distinctly to be a 
squadron of six sail of the line, and two corvettes. So they bore up, 
aifd made all sail directly from us about W.N.W. These movements 
looked suspicious, or, according to our boatswain, auspicious. 

Wc forthwith put them down for enemies ; but we underrated their 
force as much as they had magnified ours. Imagination, ever ready to 
be influenced by our wishes, as well as by our fears, and, in either case, 
to form false opinions, as also to confirm them when formed, made out 
one to be a frigate, and the two other ships to be large merchantmen 
under her convoy. *Their vicinity to South America, and their standing 
to the northward when we fiffct saw them, suggested that* they had come 
from some of the Spanish ports there, — as, indeed, they had, — and' that 
they were homeward bound. The two merchant skips were therefore 
richly-laden Spanish galleons, under convoy of one frigate. Had we 
known them to be three whacking French frigate^ I guess there 
might have been pome question as to the propriety of leading our 
convoy a dance after them. However, up holm, 'arid away we went 
in pursuit, making the signal for a general chase. It was only 
altering the course a few points to starboard, and setting the lower 
studding- sulS. Further signals were made for four of our five ships 
which sailed best, to chase the two merchantmen of the enemy by two 
and two respectively, while we directed our course towards the frigate, 
who showed himself to be commodore by making signals to the others. 

China-men arc generally but lightly laden outward bound. Our five 
capacious ships were little more than in ballast-trim, so that they went 
along at a good rate before the wind, and kept pace with our old 
North Sea groping sixty-four; but how we everMbaged IU come 
up with the French frigates they know best. They liad been long out, 
and lying in the river Plata. Perhaps their bottoms were foul. 

As the day proceeded, we visibly gained ground. We had a steady 
course to steer, nearly before a trade wind, and* had, therefore, not 
much to do with the sails when they were once well Sfet. A pull of* the 
studding-sail tacks and halliards now and then, at* the breeze stretched 
them, was all that was required; so th' 1 forecastle was well -attended 
with plenty of spy- glasses. Even the boatswain found time to use the 
little one which he kept in his pocket. All eyes were bent upon the 
commodore. A movement of something was seen at Iris mizen-pcak. 
The glasses showed that the republican tricolor waved over her* stern. 

‘ What do you think of her now, Mr. V said one of the 

officers who was near the boatswain. ‘ I thought she looked auspicious, 
sir, and now she? has hoisted French colours, and that’s sonfe sentiments 
on it.’ 

A thorough-bred sailor,, though one would not think it, when we see 
him in his round jacket and tarry trowsers, has nevertheless in him some 
latent seeds of the coxcomb ; these, when encouraged by ‘ a handle 
being put to his name , 9 and his jacket superseded by a long-bailed coat, 
show themselves in the use of ‘ dictionary words , 9 with which his con- 
versation becomes charged : — He ‘ can dispense without it.’ ‘ Tlutf 
’ere does pot belong to my apartment and ‘ O, you illiterate booby,’ 
fo a man who Jls passing an carring the wrong way, &c. &c. * 

The 1 auspicious 9 tricolor waved over h£r stern ; and seeing that we 
continued to gain upon her, and would certainly come up with her, bIic 
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made a signal to her consorts, who had already spread some distance 
to the southward. Upon their answering the signal, one of them 
hauled up about two points, and the other with the schooner abjput 
four points, so that they now spread fast from each other and from 
their commodore ; while each, as they supposed, was followed by two 
line- of- battle- ships, who also spread fast to the southward from us, 
while we continued steadily to pursue the commodore, followed by our 
fifth Chinaman, which did not sail 6(vweTl a% the others, and by the 
two Soutli Sea-men at a still greater distance. 

, *Afcout lftwrVcleek the Frenchman tried a shot ^it us. I^fell short. 
In.j\ quarter of an hour lie tried another. This showed that we gained 
fast upon him, for it came vvliack through our lower studding-sail. 
One chase-gun, a paltry six-pounder on the forecastle, was now set to 
work, but had much better have been at rest, for in moderate weather, 
the frequent explosion, even from the .discharge of one gun, has a very 
perceptible effect iij disturbing the current of air arfd throwing the wind 
out of the sails, as it is called. 

The Frenchman now opened a very respectable battery upon ub, 
Two long eighteen-pounders out of* his cabin-windows, and two long 
nines lrom his quarter-deck stern ports. And well they Vbre fired; — 
slowly — one at a lime ; and evidently by choice marksmen. The next 
# shot after that which struck the lower studding-sail, would have earned 
the prize for hitting the bull's eye, if our ship with her spread of sail 
lmd been a tafgcl for practice. It came in through the foot of the fore- 
top sail, passing the larboard side 1 of the foremast, between it and the 
rigging. If it Lad. struck the mass of rigging here brought together, 
(and 5 passed Wtliin a foot of it) the foremast would have been in 
Borne danger of going over the bows ; the sail upon it must have been 
speedily taken in to save it, and the frenchman would have got off to 
assist his friends, if he had been so inclined, and our four sail of 
Chinamen, •line-offlmttle ships as they seemed, would have been in a 
bacl way. • 

But a foot of a miss is as good as a mile ; and as the vital parts of a 
‘ship’s figging, or such as a single shot can do extensive damage to by 
hitting, do not occupy & very broad space, Mr. Clerk, in his Naval 
Tactics, is quite wrong in making the comparative advantage of firing 
at the rigging, rather than at the hull of a ship, to correspond with the 
proportion which the whole spread of the sails and rigging bear to the 
surf#cc*of the hull. .Indeed, all practical men must continue to hold 
what fie savs upon this subject, and upon the advantage which ships en- 
gaging to leeward have by being enabled thereby to elevate their guns, 
to. be utterly heterodox. Since, if ships are at? such a distance as to 
rnjuhe thffir guns to be elevated in the manner that this implies, to 
^each an enemy, they will much better employed in keeping their 
men and their guns cool tiH^heycojne nearer; and when ships are 
.*near enoflgh for action, that # is, when they cannot miss their enemy, 
every shot fired at this Hull does mischief, while many may pa&3 among 
^’tlic rigging and do little damage. In this case, when a gun is levelled 
bX the hull, if the motion of the ship riepicsses it while fififtg, £0 that the 
snot strikes the water beforejt reaches the object fired ar*,.it will rebound 
from tlie surface in the manner which the French call ricocher > and wc 
(for want of a wordj call duck and drake. m • 
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If the motion of the ship elevates the gun while firing, the shot will 
have its chance among the rigging. It is, therefore, only in the case 
of <a ship endeavouring to get away from an enemy, or to come up with 
one that is flying, that guns ought to be elevated, and then never so 
much as to require the heeling of the ship to assist that elevation, which 
may be given them by taking out the bed and quoin. What Mr. Cldrk 
says about the greater chance of hitting your enemy between wind and 
water, by guns thus elevated, is perfectly unintelligible. * On the con- 
trary, the ship to leeward evidently eposes her bottom to be fired at by 
the depressed guns of her opponent. * 1 1 it • 

The other advantage of engaging to leeward, which Mr. Clerk men- 
tions, — that of preventing your opponent from bearing up and getting 
away, — deserves morc*consideration. But if you go close enough to him 
to windward, and keep a sharp look-out upon him, and^.not look upon 
your fleet as a machine which must not change the /relative position 
of its parts, — but, trusting that other ships of the fleet will do their duty 
like your own, close upon your opponent as he attempts to increase his 
distance from you, — he will not find it easy to do so, unless your ship 
he disabled ; and, in that c*se, c ,r cn if you were to leeward, he could 
easily pass 'you, and give you a raking broadside as lie went by. 

Our running fight went on for a good while, and, as we approached, 
every shot that the Frenchman fired came bang through some of -our 
sails ; while the only gun that we could bring to bear upon him, without 
altering our course, was the six-pounder. If the commander of this 
frigate had possessed any ordinary degree of shrewdness and of resolu- 
tion, he would have retained the superiority he thus possessed until he 
either did such injury «to our rigging as to prevent ouflbvertakirtg him, 
or until we had got up with him. But while the advantage of presenting 
a battery to us so much more formidable than that which we could bring 
to bear on him became every minute greater as we neared him, instead 
of profiting by this advantage, and prolonging the time .that he was 
most likely to do so, he rounded to and fired off a struggling broadside, 
most of which was discharged before the guns bore upon us. 

While we ran down upon him, he continued to lie to, and had time to 
load and give us another broadside before we hauled up ; but the point- 
ing of bis guns now formed a sad contrast to the precision with which 
the stern-chasers had been fired, and it did us but little damage. 

We shortened sail and rounded to at a distance which indicated that 
we did not wish to blow our prize out of the water. This was not right, 
while his colours were flying ; but we were near enough to convince 
him that we had a double tier of guns, and this seemed to be all that 
lie wanted to justify bis striking. Accordingly, he hauled down his 
colours. * 1 * 

The two quarter-boats and the stem-boats of the B were now 

lowered, and the first lieutenant despatched with them to 6ce that thdy 
were quickly returned with a load of prisoners ; and, in particular, that 
all the principal officers of the Frenchman chould be sent by them. 
Another lieutenant, with a party of men to continue in charge of th& 
prize, wa$ also t despatched by them. As we rowefl up pnder the stern, 
we read the words La Concorde . * 

This name we had heard before. She Had committed great depreda- 
tions on our commerce. I remained on board tile Frenchman, so that 
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I was not present when the commodore arrived on the quarter-deck of 

the B , and advanced to present his sword to our captain. The 

sword was politely returned to him ; but the fine speech which this act 
was about to produce was interrupted by interrogations respecting his 
consorts. ‘ Ce sont La Medee et La Fra^aise, frigates de la Rdpub- 
lique Framjaise.’ Our poor captain was in a sad dilemma: he had de- 
spatched his convoy in chase of two French frigates. In vain was the 
signal of recall hoisted. Notwithstanding the exertions made to get the 
French officert out of their ship as quick^s possible, their desire to look 
after their goods and chattels and valuables made it necessary almost to 
us6 fSrce.to get thftm down the side ; so .that, whdn our fmt boat was 
despatched with a lot of them, including their commodore, the dusk of 
Evening was closing in ; and when it was made known to our captain 
that it was two French frigates of which his convcfy was in chase, it was 
too dark, and ttoy were too far off to see the signal of recall. Then 
was thfere a grand bustle. ‘ Up boats* and make sail!’ So we were 
left on board LajUqncordc to make the best of it, ftitli a serjeant and 
half a dozen marines, and about as many sailors, among upwards of 

four hundred Frenchmen. •The B hailed us, in passing, to make 

sail and follow her. . • • 

After a good deal of jabbering in broken English on their part and 
desperate French on ours, we managed to get |ome of the more good- 
# humoured of our prisoners to lay hold of the braces withoui men. The 
more grumpy fellows answered our menaces with ‘ Je suis Fran 5 ais,' or 
by imprecations not to be told to ‘ cars polite,' with a due portion of 
grimace to confirm their veracity. By hook or by crook, however, 
we got our sails trimmed, so as to make a shift to follow the B . 

It was now tiffie to look out for what was gotng on below. I was 
dispatched, with a serjeant and another marine, to see that the maga- 
zine was secure. We descended to the^lower deck, where a scene pre- 
sented itself that would have done credit to the lower deck of a British 
man-of-war^if safety moored, and enjoying the double allowance of 
grog that was sometimes given on the first anniversary «f a victory — or 
during the license anil jollification which prevailed on the night of the 
jubilee. • Then was realized that sailor’s paradise which he often antici- 
pates in his favourite song : — 

11 We’ll spend our money merrily, 
r When we come home from sea ; 

With every man 
A glass in his lian’, 

•And a pretty girl on his knee.” 

The Frenchman was certainly wanting in this last condition of happi- 
neps ; but Ihe eau-de-vie had made him sufficientfy merry. On every 

• cha&t «©r trfble stood pots ot this liquor, anTi around them were seated 

gjoups of Frenchmen, singing as uproariously as English sailors could 
have done on the most joyous*occasjon. # 

• A valuable fellow c&mc in our way at this time ; — he had been a man 
in office under the formed government, in the police department of the 
Whip. Whether lie was horrified with the violation of all those ordi- 

• nances, which it had -been his duty to enforce, or that he*wasR rat who 
wished to retain office under, the new government, or whether he was 
really afraid of the consequences which might arise? from the disorder 
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that prevailed, I know not ; but he immediately attached himself to my 
party. Ab our first object was to look out for the safety of the maga- 
zine, and as of its place, as well as all the arrangements of the ship, 
I fras yet in the dark, my first direction to our new ally was to conduct 
us to it. As we approached the fore hatchway, we perceived the source 
from whence all the rejoicing flowed. A stream of people were ascend- 
ing from the orlop deck with full pots, and another feet were jumping 
down with empty ones. I .placed my marine to cut off the ingress of 
the aspirants , and with »the serjfeant intercepted those who had realized 
the happiness of filling their pots, and seized them, one by one, as they 
came up. 1 Having no hands .to spare, I was obliged to trusl pur'ne'w- 
made friend the Frenchman to empty the pots. I sent him on die 
main deck for this purpose, and handed them to him up the liatcliwa/, 
as we took them from the disappointed possessors. Our way was thus 
soon cleared. When we got to the foot of the ladder I discovered a 
little recess off thejiassage leading to the magazine, /which admttted of 
a hogshead of brandy standing upright in it. A door was also fitted, 
which made this recess a secure place to contain this cask of spirits, to 
be drawn off for present use : unlike the* wholesome practice of the 
British navy, which requires that no spirits shall be drawn off but on the 
upper deck. Some of the crew of La Concorde having obtained pos- 
session of the key of tliic snug corner, had opened the door, and placed 
a large tub under the cask. The brandy was run off into the tub, and 
those who chose came freely and helped themselves. To enable them 
to see their way, a lighted candle was stuck, by a daub of grease, to a 
beam over the tub. The passage to the magazine within was strewed 
with cartridge-boxes and cartridges of powder. 

My little party had now got possession of the premises, but were still 
pressed by ‘ disappointed suitors/ and the tub standing in the way of 
the door, prevented its being Unit. This was a' nuisance not easily 
removable. To upset the tub and let the brandy flow among the 
powder would have spread the danger ; and if we liqd gofic with it on 
deck, wc must have left the cask, which was yet l^alf full, to the mercy 
of new assailants ; — so we were placed somewhat in the situation of the 
man that wc have heard of at school, who had the task assigned him to 
carry over a ford a fox, a goose, and a bushel of oats, one at a time, and 
with safety to cacli. In this dilemma I made a compromise with the 
enemy. Two Frenchmen were very urgent to lia/e their pots filled ; 1 
promised to allow them, if they would carry the tub to the main deck. 

I left my trusty serjeant in charge of the cask, and accompanied the 
tub upon deck ; t , where, having performed my promise, I upset % in the 
lee scupper, and returned below. We found the key of the door, 
which we forthwith* locked, and collecting the loose cartridges, put 
them in the magazine, and ‘secured the doors of it also. * 

As I returned upon deck to report the completion of this duty, a large 
bone, not of a frog, hut of a knuckle of^eef, camp whistling^hy my ear, 
and knocked a splinter out of the fore ladder, as effectually as a grape*, 
shot would have done. I knew the direction whence -it came/ and 
noticed a gapg of oans-culotte-looking fellows there, who had already 
made sortie offensive demonstrations, and one in 'particular, who I was 
pretty sure had thrown it; but under all* the circumstances, 1 did not 
stop to make furth6r inquiry. • 
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Arriving on deck, and reporting progress to the officer in corfftnand, 

I was glad to perceive that the 13 was not far from us, and that 

boats were coming from her, the wind being now so light, that they 
could do so without stopping the progress of the vessels. • 

The boats relieved us of a number of our most troublesome prisoners, 
of whom I took care that my sans-culotte friend of the beef-bone should 
be one. Wc alto now obtained a more respectable force to keep the 
rest in order. Our cares on board the Frenchman were much dimi- 
nished by th ^movement ; but our poor f&p&in#wlio had despatched his 
convoy in chase of two French frigates, it may be supposed was anxious 
» en&ugh. # Night had closed in ; they wefce entirely out of »iglit, and 
bcjropd the reach of signals. 

About one o’clock in the morning we heard the report of a gun, and 
about five minutes afterwards saw the Hash and heard the report of 
another in the same quarter, about S.S.W. There was no more firing. 
Again*all was silence and anxiety for the fate of our convoy. 

As the day broke, we could perceive three sail inllhe S.W., and soon 
afterwards two more sail, bearing south. They were the four ships of 
our convoy standing toward* us — the first two having in their company 
La Mcdtfe, who had surrendered to llicm* without firing a gun. La 
Framjaise and the schooner had outsailed the others wffich chased 
them. # 

Our two Indiamen managed well to keep up the appearance of linc- 
of-battle ships, under which delusion the Mede'e had surrendered. AVc 
understood that one of their officers having been a mate in a man-of- 
war, bad still with him his naval uniform, and it was put on by those 
w ho were sent on board to remove the prisoners from the Meddc. All 
her officers and most of her men were brought 6n board and secured 
before they wore aware that they hail surrendered to two merchant 
ships. The officers Were frantic when Uiey made the discovery. The 
captain of the Medec, with great seriousness, asked permission to go 
on hoard hisf Jrigjile* again to fight them fairly. But it is not to those 
who* let slip opportunities of success that similar chances are again 
given : so the captain, if he really expected such permission, was dis- 
appointed ; and his crew were safely lodged in the holds of the two 
Indiamen until they joined us, and we proceeded to Bio Janeiro. 

• The squadron which wc thus broke up had been a most destructive 
011 c to our commerce. They had been out of France aboifl sixteen 
months, had swept the coast of Africa, and captured twenty-six sail of 
Britibty vessels. La Fjrai^aise got back to France, but without doing 
any mote' mischief; and 1 had the satisfaction of being at the taking of 
her some years afterwards. The schooner was an American, which 
they had ta"ken, for 1' ranee was then ..t war with tlfc United States, and 
thejf had fitted her out to assist them in their depredations. 
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In the meantime the Duke qf Cornegliano had invested Figueras, and 
taking advantage of the abatement of the flooded state in which the 
river Fluvia had hitjicrto continued, he passed that streajn on the 2d of 
May, witli the greatest part 'of the 4th corps, and established hislifead- 
quarters at Bannalos. The same day, however, a deputation of the 
citizens of Gerona presented themselves at his head-quarters, to state 
that the inhabitants, harassed by the arbitrary exactions of the consti- 
tutional authorities, earnestly desired the immediate occupation of their 
city by the liberating army ; upon which, placing liftnself at tKfe head 
of two regiments, he proceeded without delay to take possession in 
person of that important fortress. In 1809, Don Marian Alvarez 
defended Gerona for six months against* the army 9f the Duke of 
Dantzig. t 

The Duke of Cornegliano was received upon his entrance into the 
town with unbounded acclamations. The keys of the city had been 
presented to him at Puente Major by the municipality, who, together 
with the bishop, at the head of his clergy, had met him at that place. 
On receiving the keys, the Marshal immediately returned them to the 
Corregidor, in the name of his Catholic Majesty. 

The passage into Spain might thus be said to be open to the advance 
of the 4th corps, along the low, flat, and fertile portion of the province 
of Catalonia which bordered the sea. But as Mina, instead of retiring 
before the invaders, threw himsfclf into the mountain districts, and hung 
upon their flank, it was evident that a farther adyance, whilst he con- 
tinued to occupy this position, must render the cmnmilhication with 
France extremely precarious. It is true that, by pushing on, the Duke 
of Cornegliano must soon have found himself in the line of communi- 
cation maintained by the 3d corps under Prince Hohenlohe ; * but then 
there was reason to suspect that Mina might endeavour to carry the 
war within the French frontiers ; and, as the 1st and 2d corps d'armee 
were deemed sufficient to execute the ulterior designs of the General- 
issimo, the risk of leaving Mina unwatched seemed to counterbalance 
the advantages which might be expected to result from the advance of 
the 4th corps iijto the interior of the Peninsula. 

In consequence, ^the Duke of Cornegliano immediately undertook a 
series of operations, having for object either to force Mina to risk a 
general action, or to relinquish liis position amongst the mountains, 
for this purpose, whilst Count Curial advanced upon Castelfollit, 
General Donnadieu, with the 10th division of the 4th corps, was moving 
so as to put himself in direct collision with Mina, who, finding himself 
thus pressed, evacuated Olot upon the 3d of May, having previously 
separated hunself from the divisions of Milans and Llobera, whom 
detached with a force of about six thousand men m the direction of Bar- 
celona, by way of Meiras and Amer, wh ; lst he himself, with four thou- 
sand men, took the road to Vigue, wliich town he was also forced 
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• to abandon to General Donnadieu, whilst the Spanish royalist division, 
under the Baron cTErolles, continued to follow him* and harass him in 
his retreut. 

' Thus pressed, Mina again endeavoured to unite himself to the ditf- 
sion of Milans ; but the Duke of Cornegliano, apprised of his intention, 
left Gerona at the head of a considerable force on the 1 6th of May, in 
hopes that the Spanish General might be induced to risk an action in 
order to gain his object. This, however, the latter again declined, and 
retired upon the approach of the Marshal, vVho/elt much chagrined at 
his determination, and in finding himself obliged to return to Gcrena, 
^without (as expressed himself in his despatches) having hea^d a cer- 
tain .whizzing ntfise which would have invigorated his old years. 

On* the day following (the 17th), General Donnadieu was more 
fortunate in bringing to action the division of Ltobera, whom lie de- 
feated with loss, and forced him to retreat upon St. Andero de Palamor, 
whilst Milans, upop learning the result of the conflict, precipitated his 
retreat upon Barcelona; but about Tour o’clock on the morning of the 
20th, he was come up with at Mataro by Count Curial, who, immedi- 
ately charging him, drove higi with some loss from his position, and 
forced him to seek refuge by a disorderly flight within the walls of Bar- 
celona. ? • 

After the defeat of Llobera, General Donnadieu moved upon Cellent, 
from -whence Mina fled at his approach, first in*the direction of Man- 
resa, but suddenly altering his line of march, turned olf in the direction 

• of Olot and Gruan, and finally retreated upon Moya. 

Upon the 25th of the month, a united French and Spanish division, 
under the celebrated Mosen Antoine, attacked the town and fortress of 

• -Hostalrfcli, and driving the constitutional forces .from the town, com- 
pelled them, after a Bharp conflict, to shut themselves up in the fortress, 
which was almost wholly destitute of a supply of water. The constitu- 
tionalists, however, obstinately refused to capitulate, and kept up a 
constant fire fjom the«citadel, whilst they made frequent sorties, in order 
to procure water frflm a well outside the walls. The to^n was in con- 
sequence very soon nearly reduced to ruins; and upon one occasion 
Mosen Antoine was desperately wounded in the thigh, by the bursting 
of a bomb. The real name of this chief was Antoine Col; lie was a 

. .priest, about twenty- seven years of age, and bore the Bufferings which 
he endured from his wound with the heroism of an enthusiast *. * 

. On the*27th, Mina, at the head of his whole division, preceded by a 
company carrying scaling-ladders, suddenly re-appeared before Vigue, 
and lmnfcdiately attempted to carry the place by assault. The garrison, 
in all, consisted only of about eight hundred men, composed partly of 
the 8th French regiment of the line, and partly of the Spanish royalist 
division of Romagossa, — the whole under the. command of Colonel de 
Salpenict, of the 8th regiment. # This officer made a brilliant defence, 
and? caused the assailants very &on to abandon their attempt, leaving 
m^ny killed and wounded upon tiie field. * • 

Colonel de ^alpenick wae one of those officers who had accompanied 
Lewis XVIII. to Ghent j after which lie had been promoted, but had 

m * He survived till the moiith of October, and until the king of Spain liad’rqgained * 
his freedom, and then died, he said* perfectly rewarded for all his sufferings. 

U. S. Jon bn. No. 46. Sb^t. 1832, • a 
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subsequently been placed upon the retired list, whilst Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr was minister at war. In the case of Colonel de Salpenick, no 
cause had been assigned for this proceeding of the minister, which was, 
liowever, only in conformity to the system which the Marshal pursued 
whilst in office, and in which he was but too successful— that of degrad- 
ing the character of the French army, by admitting of promotion to no 
officers who had not raised themselves from the ranks. Upon the 
accession to office of the Duke of 13elluno, Monsieur de Salpenick was 
restored to the service of liis king, and his defence of IJoBtalrich justi- 
tified his selection for this command. 

After -his repulse at Vigue, Mina, pursued by General Don«adieu, 
retreated, by way of Baja, into the Sco d’Urgal. During this'operajUon, 
his troops suffered the utmost fatigue and distress, and his only means 
of subsisting them consisted in his suffering them to lay waste and de- 
vastate the country, which they did without remorse qr compunction. 

Proceeding from Urgal, in order to avoid General" Donnadien, Mina 
encountered, on the 14th of June', at a spot call^l the Heights of 
St. Leo, in the Cerdagnc, the Frencli division of General St. Priest, and 
the royalist Spanish division of the Baron d’Erolles and General 
Romagossa, who immediat *ly fell upon him, and completely defeated 
him — covering the field of battle with his killed and wounded, and 
making in all about ciijht hundred prisoners, amongst whom w r ere his 
secretary, and Gurrao, the chief of his staff. After this action he agaiu 
fell back upon Sco d’ Urgal. 

It will now be proper to revert to the operations of the adherents of 
the constitutional cause in the Asturias, Leon, Gallicia, and the northern 
frontiers of Portugal. 

We find the corps of the Empecinado at on the 14lli of May ; 

whilst Murillo, ill the neighbourhood of Vailed olid, continued to hang 
upon the flank of the first corps of the French army. 

On the l*2th of May, Sir Robert Wilson had again harangued, at 
Corunna, the artillery, militia, and volunteers of Burges Ferrol, and 
Arragon ; and, disdaining the model of classical brevity afforded him 
by one of Shakspeare’s heroes, who bluntly assures his auditors that 
‘ his voice is in his sword/ he treated these poor people to a long and 
desultory speech in which he assured them, that the government and 
people of Britain were to a man with them — that troops and money were 
to be sent from England to their aid ; but at the same time, that 
their own innate courage was alone sufficient to render victory not only 
certain, but easy to them — whilst the success of the cause of 1 berty was 
guaranteed to them by their commanders, Mina, Ballasteros, Abisbal, 
Murillo, and Quiroga. Upon a vain and indolent people like the 
Spaniards, the effect of this ill-judged harangue was in the end suffi- 
ciently obvious. No money, arms, oi men came from I£ng}and ; 
whilst the leaders, in whom they had been desired to put confidence, 
with the exception of Mina and Quiroga, every one betrayed them 
upon the very first opportunity ; — and as they seemed to have trusted 
to the talismanic effect of the valour, which they were toltf was to render 
victory easy and certain to them, the consequence was, that when the 
French , gevi^ral Bourk broke up from Valledolid to,;marcli upon Co- 
rtmn«H the whole of the provinces of Leon, the Asturias, and Gallicia, at 
once fell an easy prey to his arms. 
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1 Sir Robert, however, was himself one of the first to witness and to 
bear testimony to the effects of his promises and predictions to the 
Spaniards. In writing to Mr. Lambton (since created Lord Durham), 
he states explicitly, that the arrival of the auxiliary British corps of five 
thousand men was clamoured for by all classes in Gallicia. He at the 
same time presses Mr. Lambton very hard for supplies of money and 
arms from England ; and there was little wonder that the latter gentleman 
should find it no easy task to comply with this request of his friend, for 
we find that it was not till the 2nd of June* that any contributions of 
the kind were raised in England — at a meeting at which the notorious 
•HuhtJ»resjded, # aiid where the contributions.wcre said only to amount to 
two* ‘muskets, and one pound, subscribed by a young girl out of her 
earnings. Mr. Hunt, however, at this meeting, encouraged his fellow- 
patriots by the cheering assurance, that, in the last 'despatches which lie 
had received from Spain, it was mentioned, in allusion to the defection 
of Abisbal, that the cause of Sp^jn was not to be put down by the 
treachery of three* fgur, or even six generals. # 

On the 14tli of June, a meeting of the friends of the Spanish con- 
stitutionalists was held in London, which was certainly calculated to 
excite feelings of astonishment, when the* circumstances which took 
place at the meeting, and the eminent character of most of the speakers, 
were considered. # 

# Upon this occasion, the chair was filled by Lord William Bentinek, 
supported by Lord Lyncdoch, Sir Ronald Fergusson, Sir James Mackin- 

* tosh, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Grey Bennett, Mr. Hobhousc, Mr. Denman, 
and a host of the leading characters of the party to which they belonged. 

At this meeting a series of resolutions were proposed by different 
'speakers, condemnatory of the neutrality maintained by the British 
government in the Spanish contest, and in the highest degree laudatory 
of Spain in relation to* the events of the«revolution, and to the conduct 
of her authorities in nrecipitating her into the contest in which she was 
engaged witfrFraqpe* and the vituperation in which all the speakers 
indulged, with respect to the last-named power, knew no- bounds. But 
the strangest feature fn the business consisted in the experienced mili- 
taVy commanders who were present pledging voluntarily their reputation 
as soldiers, in affirmations as to the certainty of the final success of the 
-.Spanish constitutionalists ; — and this after the Duke d^ngoulSme had 
marched through the half of Spain, and had actually established for 

• some time his head* quarters in the capital. Lord William even 
indulged *in a sneering comparison with respect to the talents and 
military* qualities of the Prince-Generalissimo and Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and deduced from the failure of the latter in his attempts to con- 

S jer Spain,' grounds corroborative of his predict ion$ as to the failure of 
ie JBourboif prince in the sabie enterprise. • 

At this meeting a Mr. Willett subscribed in kind 50,000 horse-pistol 
flints / Mr. Hunt presented the sum pf 100/., collected in twopenny 
subscriptions from the* workmen of the north of ’England; and Mr. 
Hume 14/. odd, from th£ workmen of Mr. Clarke, in the Minorirs. 
Mr. Grey Bennett also read to the meeting the draft of a proposed 
■Subscription among the operatives of England, in aid of ^he- Spanish 
cause, communicated to him b^one of his correspondents — g, shoemaker; 
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and tfife Editor of the Sun read an anonymous letter from Paris, which 
he imagined to contain the offer of a bribe, in the event of his advo- 
cating the cause of the French government. 

.This meeting, it ought to have been stated, was held subsequently to 
the publication in the English newspapers of a long letter addressed to 
the British public by a Spaniard of the name of Mora : the professed 
object of which was to raise money by subscription for the Spanish 
constitutionalists, and the tenour of which was to the effect, that if 
France succeeded in conquering Spain, she must infallibly not only be 
able) but possess the inclination, immediately to conquer England. » 
During these proceedings in England, the Duke d'AngoulGnifc was 
occupied at Madrid in preparations for the final accomplishment of the 
enterprize, with the execution of which he was entrusted. 

On St. Ferdinand'^ day (the 30th of May) he reviewed 30,000 French 
troops on the Prado ; and on the same day, the members of the regency 
held a court, at which the Duke del Infantado preside;]. • 

On the 31st, divisions of the French army were despatched in the 
direction of Talavera, Toledo, and Aranjuez. 

It ought, however, to have been mentioned, that the suspension of 
hostilities between the two armies, consequent upon the convention, by 
the terms 6f which the Prince-Generalissimo had occupied the capital, had 
been of very short continuance ; for on the same day on which he entered 
Madrid, his Royal Highness had given orders to General Vallin to 
follow, with the vanguard of the first corps, reinforced by two regiments 
of light cavalry and four pieces of cannon, the troops under the 
command of the Spanish General Zayas, and endeavour to bring them 
to action at the time of the expiry of the armistice. After a forced 
march of two days and a night, General Vallin overtook the crtfcmy on 
the 27th, at six o'clock in the morning, near the bridge of Alcrcho, half 
a league from Talavera, which town the Spaniard occupied with 3,000 
infantry, 500 cavalry, and four pieces of cannon. The 9th regiment of 
chasseurs immediately charged along the bridge, undaunted by a fire of 
grape-sliot, ai^l were supported in this attack by* the whole of the 
infantry. The enemy now attempted to defend the approach to the 
town, by throwing bodies of sharpshooters into the olive wood through 
which the road passed, and who kept up a galling fire upon the French 
troops. The latter, however, soon cleared the wood of the Spaniards, 
whilst the 9th chasseurs rushed onwards towards the town ; and the 
5th hussars having forded the river to the right of the town, the 
remainder of the cavalry, the artillery, and the whole of the reserve, 
debouched from the defiles in the rear. The enemy, thus certain of a 
vigorous attack in front, and seeing his flanks at the same time threat- 
ened, evacuated ther town, and commenced a precipitate retreat in the 
direction of l'Arzobispo ; and so much did he seem to dread the charge 
of the French cavalry, that he quitted, the main road, and retreated 
through the woods by which it is skirted., 

The Spaniards in this action lost a good many men killed and 
wounded, and a lieutenant-colonel, several » officers, and about sixty 
privates remained prisoners in the hands of the French, together with 
the military sliest containing 40,000 francs, and fifteen waggons, laden 
trith new arms. The officers who most distinguished themselves were 
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Monsieur de Chabannes, chief of a squadron of the 9th chasseurs ; 
Captain Campignac, of the 9th light infantry; and Captain Count 
Louille, aide-de-camp of the Duke of Reggio*. 

The regency, soon after their installation, issued a decree, ordering 
a funeral service for the victims put to death on the 20th of May, near 
the* gate of Alcala, by the constitutional troops of Zayas. Certain 
sums were also granted by the government to the widows and children 
of the murdered men ; and, the regiments of jGuadalahara and Lusitania, 
who had committed the massacre, were struck off the list of the Spanish 
arujy* *. . . . ^ 

The Duke d’Aiigouleme continued in the mean time to resfde at the 
liousfi of the Duke of Villahcrmosa, in Madrid ; and his modesty in 
declining to occupy the royal palace, was noticcd,as forming a striking 
contrast to the conduct of Murat, who, when in command of the 
Frencl^ troops stationed in the capital for the purpose of enforcing the 
designs of Buonaparte in placing his brother upon jhc Spanish throne, 
ostentatiously tool* 6p his residence in the king’s palace. 

The French refer with gratulation to a trait recorded of his Royal 
Highness, who, during his residence in Madrid, received a letter from 
Paris, denouncing to him a conspiracy said *to have been foraged against 
his life, and pointing out to him, by name, forty officers said to have 
.Jbeci) implicated in the plot. Without mentioning the information to 
any one, he commanded the chief of his staff to summon all these 
individuals to be upon service near his person on a particular day, and 
to permit no others to be present. The officers accordingly attended, 
and his Royal Highness passed the day in the midst of them. The next 
, morning lie assembled them in his apartment, and related to them the 
motive of his proceeding, adding, that the world must now be as 
much satisfied of their* loyalty as he himself had all along been. 

On the 9th of June, the inhabitants *of Madrid assembled in crowds 
to witness the entrance into the capital of the celebrated royalist 
Guerilla, the*Trap|)ist. Attired in the habit of his order, and mounted 
on horseback, he passed slowly along to the head-quarts of the Duke 
d’AngouJ£me ; and, absorbed in meditation, he seemed to avoid casting 
even a glance on the populace, who followed him uttering loud accla- 
mations. The only military officer of rank who accompanied him 
''was Bessicres, a scarcely less celebrated partizan than the Trappist 
himself. • 

Thg whole of the proceedings of the regency continued to be cha- . 
raCterized by a degree* of leniency towards the adherents of the consti- 
tutional system, which, as it was very unexpected* excited much 
surprise ; but it was accounted for on the supposition, that the con- 
ciliation of # these individual^ was deemed likely to be attended with 
resdlts*of importance, in ameliorating the condition of the king, who 
still continued completely in tile power of the Cortes. 

The divisions of Geperals ifordesoult and Bourpont were forthwith 
put in march for Andalusia, by the Prince- Generalissimo, — the first by 
the route o^Ciudad Real, Sierra Morena, Cordova, and Ecija ; the 

* Captain Mathias, aide-de-camp of General Vallin, and Lieutenant Milo, of thb 
13th light infantry, also behaved w4th very great gallantry. 
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second, by that of Truxillo, Llerena, and Carmona. They each con* 
aisted of 8000 men and four brigades of artillery, and were accom- 
panied by two royalist divisions of 3000 men each, under the command 
of the Curate Merino. 

The people everywhere received the liberating divisions in the best 
manner; and on the 7th of June, the advanced guard of Count 
Bordesoult, under the command of the Duke de Dino, (nephew of the 
celebrated Talleyrand,) overtook at Visilio 2000 of the Spanish division 
of Placentia, whom the'Duke, at the head of two squadrons of cavalry, 
instShtly charged, whilst Colonel Count d’Argout simultaneously at- 
tacked tlibm in dank. Tiie Spaniards had just entercr] a rocky defile 
of the Sierra Morena, across which the Battalion of America attempted 
to form in line, protected by the fire of their riflemen, who had already 
gained the uneven ground on their flanks, and several pieces of 
artillery were also just about to open their fire upon the French, when 
they were attacked, and the men sabred at their Tguns by a party 
under the command of Brigadier Parrot : the guns (4\vO eight-pounders) 
continued in possession of the Brigadier. Eighteen officers, fifty 
cavalry, and six hundred infantry, remained prisoners in the hands of 
the French; and a standard hnd three baggage- waggons were also cap- 
tured by Monsieur Darrieux. 

Tne conduct of Brigadier-General Brown (an illegitimate son of. the 
deceased Duke de Berri), of Colonel Count d’Argout, and of Captains 
Brobiquc and Borne, was particularly distinguished. 

The column of this Spanish division, under the personal command of 
General Placentia, had continued to retreat towards the mountains of 
the Sierra, by the route of Elviso. General de Carignan came up with 
the rear of this column, and charged it with impetuosity, making sixty 
prisoners. In this rencontre, his Royal Highness the Prince de 
Carignan Savoy accompanied this French brigade* as a volunteer, and 
particularly distinguished himself. 9 

In these affairs the French lost but very few men ih killed and 
wounded, whilst, the loss of the enemy was considerable. The Spanish 
prisoners were conducted under a small escort to Ocana, by tiie royalist 
Colonel Cordova, where most of them took the oath of allegiance to 
King Ferdinand, and entered the royalist division under General 
Cisneros. 

Upon hearing of the advance of General Bordesoult, the Spanish 
garrison of Cordova declared themselves for King Ferdinand, and on 
the 16lh of the month the liberating division entered that town* amid 
the acclamations ,of the inhabitants. 

The important town of J aen also declared about this time in favour 
of the King. . 4 

Whilst at Cordova, a serious disaster had nearly befallen the French 
army. The park of artillery, with the caissons and ammunition, having 
been placed in a neyvly-reapcd field, in front of the town, the stubble 
became ignited from the fire of a bivouac, and the destrnction of the 
whole park seemed at one time inevitable. The troops, headed by the 
Prince de Cafignan, Colonel Lahitre, aide-de-camp of the Generalissimo, 
Captain Monticrret, of the 3d regiment of the infantry of the guard, 
and Lieutenant Labajouierre, of the horsey-artillery, rushed to the spot, 
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and happily succeeded in removing the greatest part of the park from 
within reach of the flames. One chest, however, exploded during the 
operation, and wounded eight men. 

General Bourmont was in the mean time pursuing his march no 
less successfully than his colleague Bordesoult, although in one bril- 
liant attack upon the Spanish army near Talavera, he suffered a slight 
loss in killed and wounded, before he entirely overthrew and dispersed 
his opponents. # 

The rapid approach of the liberating colunfn of Bordesoult, now 
rei\d<?cd it^vijent to the constitutional authorities at Seville, thstfthe 
•hour of their downfall was at hand; but, as a last effort of piCtracting 
their 'existence, they determined upon the removal of the King to a 
situation where they might, for a short time linger, detain lam in 
captivity. 

San Miguel, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose intemperate con- 
duct seemed the proximate cause oi having drawn upon his country the 
invasion of the French, had, previously to the present juncture, left 
Seville. lie proceeded first to Cadiz, and arrived at Gibraltar in May, 
having in his possession a Urge quantity of the church plate of Seville, 
which lie had contrived to carry off with fiim. This character did not 
again make his appearance in the political arena*. # 

.. Pjerhaps the failure of the supply of bullion* which San Miguel liad 
taken with him, might also have occasioned an unhappy step which the 
. Cortes at this time adopted, in order to supply the exigencies of their 
situation ; namely, that of declaring the whole province of Andalusia in 
a state of siege, in order to afford the facilities for extorting a forced 
. loan fwm the unfortuate landholders, — they having already paid 47 per 
cent, of their revenue to the government. 

On the 1 1th of June, the Cortes having previously declared their sit- 
tings permanent, despatched a deputation ol their body to wait upon the 
King, and categorically to demand his answer as to whether he would 
consent immediately to remove the scat of government to Cadiz. The 
King’s reply was, that he ‘ conceived that his removal toould be detri- 
mental to the real interests of his subjects, and that, therefore, he 
refused*/ # 

Upon this result being communicated to the Cortes, it was resolved, 
"upon the motion of Seiior Galliano, that the King was in a state of 
mental -insanity, and’ that, thus being incapable of conducting the go- 
vernment, the Cortes ordered his being carried to Cadiz, ancf appointed 
a Regency to act in Iris stead. Upon this, Sir William A’ Court, the 
English minister, as a matter of course, addressed a nqjc to the govern- 
ment, stating that, as he was only accredited by Jiis Sovereign to the 
Kipg of Spjjin, lie could not accompan y the government of the Regency 
to Cadiz. The reply to Sir William’s note was certainly the most extra- 
ordinary that can be imaginetf ; being to the effect that the King would 
only he held in dnranqe durin^he journey, and tlyit immediately upon 
fiis arrival at Cadiz he wqpld be at perfect liberty, and would resume his 
functions, ftiis explanation, Sir William replied, could in no way re- 

* He, however, assumed the command of a division of troops in Catalonia, wlieite 
he was wounded and made prisonef. — K. 
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move his objections, and he declined leaving Seville. The Ministers of 
Sweden and the Netherlands, and even the Resident of the United States 
of America, adopted a similar course. In consideration of the relation- 
ship borne by the Queen to the house of Saxony, the Chargd d* Affaires 
of that court accompanied her Majesty on a footing of private friend- 
ship. 

There seems every reason to believe that, previously to the departure 
of the King for Cadiz, a plot had been formed by his friends to rescue 
him from the thraldom of the Cortes. Immediately previous to the 
finaPremoval of his Majesty, Don Juan Downie, a Scotchman, wty> had 
been mdhy years in the service of Spain, and who, op account of his 
distinguished conduct in the war of Independence, had been rewarded 
with the appointment of Governor of the palace of Seville, was, with 
his nephew and eighteen other persons, arrested, as being at the head 
of this plot and in communication with the French. The minister at 
war, Don Sanches Salvador, was, it appears, also suspected by the Cor- 
tes, and, in order to secure his papers, his house was forced by the emis- 
saries of the government, and Don Sanches put inhumanly to death. 
His papers were of course seized, and it vtas given out that he had de- 
stroyed hirpself, having previbusly burned his papers. This latter asser- 
tion jvas meant to impose upon his friends and relatives, who remarked 
with astonishment thaUnot a single document was found in his reposi- 
tories when his house wub entered by them, and Iiis dead body disco- 
vered. 

At six o’clock, on the evening of the 13th of June, the King and the 
Royal Family were compelled to leave the royal palace at Seville, — the 
Queen being actually carried by force in the arms of some private mili- 
tiamen, who were drunk, — and put into carriages, which immediately 
set off, in the direction of Utrera, under an escort commanded by the 
notorious Riego, in a state of biUtal intoxication. 

Three grandees of Spain, the Marquis of Santa Cruz, the Duke of 
Hijar, and the renowned Palafox, were suffered to acoompany the royal 
party, who slept that night at Utrera. Early next day the cavalcade 
entered Cadiz ; and as the Custom-house, where it was intended to lodge 
the King, was not ready for his reception, lie proceeded with the^ueen 
to the house of Don Louis Gaugallo ; the Infant Don Carlos and his 
family went to that of Don Louis Ullibari, and the Infant Don Francis 
de Paulo and his family to that of Don Carlos Urruela. The Princess 
of Beira and her son were lodged in the house of the Marquis de Pe- 
drosa. The King was next day removed to the Custom-house, as being 
a more secure prison, where lie was lodged in an apartment, the furniture 
of which consisted of a bed and two chairs. 

There is no doubt that, on leaving Seville, the Bame orders were given 
to the escort as they had received on the departure from Madrid,— <40 
the effect that if a rescue or escape should be attempted, the whole 
party should be immediately immolated St the shrine of republican fury. 

Don Juan Downie, and the other individuals accused of conspiracy, 
were lodged in the prison of the arsenal. 

So indignant were most of the councillors of state at this violence 
offered to* majfesty, that they refused to quit Seville. Thirty deputies 
of the Cortes- and some two hundred military officers followed their 
example. 
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Mr. Ward, a gentleman attached to the mission of Sir William 
A'Court, had been directed by the Minister to accompany the King to 
Cadiz, in the hopes that his presence might be of service in deterring 
from any projected violence to the royal party on the journey ; and, 
having seen the King safely conducted within the fortress, he returned 
without delay to Seville, from whence he was immediately despatched 
by his superior to England, for fresh instructions for the conduct of the 
mission. # . 

When the populace of Seville came on the irforning to learn that the 
Kip$had been removed the previous evening, they .rushed in crottfcJs to 
* th§ boatsdn which Ijje members of Cortes were embarking, and put to 
death several persons who had just gone on board ; and as the whole of 
the military had been withdrawn, and, to the ampunt of 7000 men, de- 
spatched to Cadiz, the people took advantage of the circumstance to 
attack and pillage the houses of some Constitutionalists. 

On the 1 6th, the well-known Lopez Banos presented himself at the 
gates of the city? at the head of his division, amounting to about 2000 
men ; but the inhabitants, assisted by some of the ex -royal guards, 
received him with a discharge from some field-pieces, which Zayas had 
left behind him. Banos, however, succeeded in forcing entrance 
into the place, which he forthwith commenced pillaging ; but hearipg of 
..the .approach of General Bourmont, he precipitately fled from the city, 
and being unable to gain the road to Cadiz, on account of the inter- 
vention of the column of Bordesoult, he turned off in the direction of 
the Portuguese frontiers, and had only time to reach the right bank of 
the Guadalquivar, when the advanced guard of General Bourmont’s 
division, under the command of Brigadier Laurieston, came up with 
him, and routed him, with the loss of 350 prisoners, the whole of his 
artillery, many stands-of arms, and baggage and plunder to the amount 
of two millions of reals. Banos succeeded afterwards in embarking the 
remains of his divi^on, and thus throwing them into Cadiz. 

When General bordesoult learnt at Cordova that the King had been 
taken to Cadiz, he immediately put his column in motion, and, without 
proceeding to Seville, directed his march upon Port St. Mary, situated 
on thorny, about two leagues from Cadiz, where he established his 
head-quarters on the 2lBt of the month, leaving to General Bourmont 
the task of. restoring order at Seville. 
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UFEAND ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK JOKE/’ LATELY DECEASED 
AT 8IERRA-LEONE. 

FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

His Majesty’s brig Black Joke, when captured by his Majesty’s ship 
Sybille, Commodore Sir F. A. Collier, C.B., on the 6th of September, 
1827, was called the “ Hepriquetta,” then the propeity of a notorious 
slave dealer residing at'Bahia ; in whose service she had performed six 
succfeksful voyages tp the coast of Africa, in which she carried into Brazil 
three thousand and forty Africans as slaves, and had cleared her owner 
about 80,000/. in the years of 1825, 26, and 27. When captured, she 
was performing her .third voyage in the last-named year, and had on 
board five hundred and sixty-nine negroes. 

On the 26th of September, 1827, the “ Ilcnriquetta” was taken 
into the British service under the *iamc of the “Black Joke,” and 
attached as a tender to the Sybille ; Lieutenant W. Tifrner, of that ship, 
being appointed to command her, by the Commodore. She was armed 
at this time with one pivot long eighteen-pounder, having a crew, in- 
cluding oncers, of fifty-five men. Sailing on the 5th of January, 1828, 
in company with his Majesty's ships Svbille and Eslc, she commenced 
her career by capturing; on the 12tli, the Spanish schooner “Ger- 
trudes,” with one hundred and fifty -five slaves on board, having run 
the men-of-war out of sight during the chase. 

Early on the morning of the 2d of April, the same year, and near 
the island of St. Thomas, she fell in with a heavily armed brig, appa- 
rently a cruiser or slaver, which vessel, on being chased, appeared 
anxious to avoid a rencontre until daylight, by standing away ; but at 
that time she tacked towards the Black Joke* both vessels having 
closed and hove to. Lieutenant Turner sent his senior Mate (Mr. 
Hervey) on board to examine the stranger, — two .officers coming from 
her at the same time, to examine the Black Joke, vv-Uich was not per- 
mitted, but thfc officers were detained to ensure the return of Mr. 
Hervey and his boat ; the stranger’s boat, however, returned, stating 
the circumstance, when she immediately cut both boats adrift, Retain- 
ing Mr. Ilervey,) and opening her fire, from all arms, upon the Black 
Joke, which was most eflcctually returned by the latter vessel. The 
action continued for two hours; when the stranger, having severely 
suffered under her opponent's steady fire, she hoisted a flag of truce, at 
the same time sending Mr. Ilervey anil his nren to their own brig. 
On an explanation, it appeared that the stranger was the Spanish brig 
“Providencia,” mounting fourteen guns, with a crew of eighty men; 
whose Captain had been told but a few davs previously, th^t a Colum- 
bian privateer, exactly answering the description of the Black* Joke, 
was m that neighbourhood ; and fully believing his opponent to be the 
privateer, as well as -confident in his superiority of guns, he entered ail 
action which terminated in his submission and punishment, having 
suffered severely in killed, wounded, and injury to his vessel ; but as 
the affair originated in error, Lieutenant Turner permitted him to (pro- 
ceed on his voyage. In this very spirited contest, flie Black Joke 
sustained only injury about her rigging, ‘the Providencia firing high. 
On* the 16th of May following, Lieutenant Turner captured the Bra- 
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zilian brig 11 Vengador *, w mounting eight guns, with a crew of forty-five 
men, and having six hundred and forty-five negroes on board, the 
largest number ever captured in one vessel. The Vengador did not 
feel it prudent to offer resistance. 

The Black Joke, still commanded by Lieutenant Turner, we find, on 
the* 27th of August, ably manoeuvring to separate three well-armed 
vessels, which had weighed from Whydah on her approach, and had 
partially engaged her. In the most gallant .manner. Lieutenant Turner 
ran his brig within speaking distance of a large Schooner heavily ariped, 
wlyck appeared to be directing the movements of tine other tw^ vessels, 
* (a .brig and scheone^) and on hailing her, deceived her broadside for an 
answer, which was instantly returned ; but the other vessels coming to 
the assistance of their consort, it required great coolness and skill to 
extricate the Black Joke from so unequal a conflict; which, however, 
was effected, and she stood off under easy sail, tlie fire ceasing; the 
schooner with which she had been* engaged, following cautiously. At 
half-past eleven fit flight, this schooner was again discovered on the 
weather-quarter of the Black Joke, but without her companions. 
Lieutenant Turner immediately tacked, and crossing her bows, brought 
her to close action ; the schooner carefully avoiding the endeavours of 
the Black Joke to run on board. The action continued with great 
.•spirit for more than an hour, when the sch<fc>ner suddenly bore up 
under all possible sail, in the hope to escape, which threw the Black 
Joke astern ; but recovering her position about four a. m. on the 28th, 
Lieutenant Turner, after a general fire of round, grape, and musketry, 
succeeded in running his opponent on board (both vessels then going 
, at least seven knots), when, after a struggle uppn her decks, he pos- 
sessed himself of the piratical schooner “ Presidents t,” mounting six 
broadside guns, with # ene heavy pivot, and a crew of ninety-five men, 
thirty of whom were, with her Captain? killed or wounded ; the Black 
Joke having^ but one man killed — the pirate firing high to disable her 
in the masts or sails. 

Lieutenant Turner,. having also possessed himself of the book of 
signal^mranged between the pirate and his associates, and seeing a 
brig ^Pday light upon the weather-quarter, directed the signal “ to 
close ” to be hoisted, which being answered and as readily obeyed, he 
rc-captured. the Portuguese vessel called the “ Hosse,” which had been 
captured* and plundered by the Presidents ; the latter vessel was lost 
near gicrra-Leone, on her passage to that place ; but salvage waa 
awarded for the “ IlosSe.” 

On the 14th of September, Lieutenant Turner assislud in the capture 
of the “ Xephorina,” by his Majesty's ship Primr<ise, having on board 
two Jiundre<l and eighteen negroes. And on # the 14th of the November 
following, the above-named Vtticcr, having received his promotion to 
the rank of Commander for nis services in the Black Joke, resigned 

• • 


* Formerly {he « Prince Rf Guinea, ” and same vessel which Lieutenant W. 
Tucker, when commanding* a tender of his Majesty’s ship Maidstone, so gallantly 
fought and captured, for which lie was promoted. * m 

f The crew of tRis vesfcl were tried as pirates, but acquitted for wlnt of evideuce $ 
all doubt of her actually being a pirate is removed, by the fact of her having captured 
the “ Hosse,” the Portuguese vessel re-captured by the Black Jpke ; there existing no 
war with Portugal at thsft time. Further, the “ Hosse” was taken by the i* Presi- 
dent e,” when the privateer’s commission of the latter had expired. 9 
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the command into the hands of Lieutenant Henry Downes, of his Ma- 
jesty’s Bhip Sybille *. 

On the 19th of January, 1829, Lieutenant Downes had examined in 
Lagos roads, the Spanish brig “ Almirante,’* then nearly ready for 
sailing, which circumstance induced him narrowly to watch the above- 
named anchorage ; and on the 31st, a vessel was seen of such appearance 
as to leave no doubt of her character. After sweeping from nine a.m. until 
about six p. m., the chase having apparently made every preparation for a 
determined defence, both biigs were exchanging shot at a long range, 
whiclPfije, however, yielded on both sides as the night. drew in, /o the 
endeavours of the Almirante to separate, and ofUhe«*Black' Joke to 
close. The 1st of February was selected for that vessel to execute lier 
chef-d oeuvre. This day opened with light airs, which entirely ceased as 
it advanced; about two p.m. a breeze sprang up, and the English brig 
was fairly in action with her opponent at forty minutes after two p.m. — 
when having crossed her bows, and edging away to close, she sustained 
a heavy fire from the Almirantti’s broadside ; to dvdid a repetition of 
which, and at the same time avail himself of his pivot gun, Lieutenant 
Downes placed his vessel under the stem, within half-pistol shot, of the 
Almirante maintaining that position against every attempt to dislodge 
him, keeping up, at the same time, so admirable and continued a fire 
from his two guns anh musketry, that, at four p.m., the surviving 
officer of the Spanish brig Almirante (who had bravely sustained this 
fire for nearly an hour) hailed, to say that he surrendered. 

The Almirante was found to mount fourteen broadside guns, ten 
Gover’s eighteen-pounders, and four long nine-pounders, with a crew of 
eighty men, and four hundred and sixty-seven negroes on board; and 
had lost in the action fifteen killed, including in that number her captain 
and four officers, with thirteen others wounded. The Black Joke had 
two officers and five seamen wounded ; one of the latter mortally. 

The Almirante was purchased at Sierra Leon?, and, subsequently, 
returned to her former occupation. • 

On the 6th* of March following. Lieutenant Downes captured the 
Brazilian brigantine Carolina, with four hundred and twenty Bkves on 
board; and, \ ery shortly afterwards, having suffered severely the 
climate, lie returned to England, where he found hirmelf promoted to 
the rank of Commander for his action with the Almirantfe +.. 

The Black Joke now fell under a rapid succession of commanding 
officers, and captured, between the period of Commander Downes,* retir- 
ing and the March of 1S31, four slavers, as shown in the accompany- 
ing abstract. » 

Having sailed to reraise in the bight of Biafra, under the command 
of Lieutenant Ramsay (of his Majestvjs ship Dryad, Commodore 
Hayes, C.B., who had assumed the control of the African squadr6n), 
that officer proceeded directly to Fernando Po, with a view of gaining 
any information ho* could respecting shivers in the Cameroons, Old 
Calebar, or Bonney rivers. In the second t-named he was informed, 
that a Spanish brig, to carry five hundred negroes, heavily armed and 
well disciplined, was upon the eve of sailing ; upon which Lieutenant 
Ramsay left Fernando Po, and, on the 23d, anchored off the bar of 
the Old Calebar, remaining in that portion during the night, and 

1 , * Negroes liberated by Commander Turner, 909. 

,f Negroes released by Commander Downes, 675. 
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^ standing off during the day. The Black Jok^is usual, was not des- 
tined to wait long for her prey, for, on the 25th, at eleven a.m., a brig 
was discovered in the north-east quarter, which vessel, on being chased, 
made all Bail away to the south-east, with a fresh breeze at south-west. 
At about nine p.m., the Black Joke had arrived within long range of 
her object, when a* perfect calm ensued, and on her firing two shot the. 
stronger opened her fire from her Btarboard broadside, directly towards 
which the head of the Black Joke was pointed. Lieutenant Ramsay 
directed the sv^eeps to be manned, but fearing to destroy the unoffend- 
ing negroes, returned the fire of the enemy only by throwing anopca- 
# sionab shot,* for the purpose of distracting his aim. Advancing^sfeadily 
in t^is defermined runner, Lieutenant Rarflsay found himself, at about 
one a'.m., on the 26th of April, 1831, under the fire of his opponent, 
trebly increased, by being now within range of «grape and musketry, 
the shot fortunately taking effect chiefly about tl^e sails and rigging. 
At two^A.M., the vessels were so close, that the Black Joke, having suf- 
ficient way to carry her alongside the enemy, laid in her sweeps, and 
the order, “ Prepare to board !” sounded along her deck ; her two 
guns were loaded with round, grape, and musket balls, ready to fire 
when the vessels all but touched. Exceptir^g the fire from the enemy 
nothing was heard ; but in an instant that was mingled wish the loud 
discharge from the Black Joke, the crash of the meeting vessels, and 
•three cheers of the boarding crew, announce® by another from the 
defending, when the clashing of the cutlass, with a few straggling 
* pistol shots, succeeded. The Black Joke having very fresh way, 
sheered off on striking the enemy, but Lieutenant Ramsay, Mr. Bosan- 
quet, (senior mate,) and thirteen men, availed themselves of the 
. moment of touching, to leap upon his decks, wl^ere, in a most gallant 
manner, they sustained their ground, and actually drove back the 
united strength opp<j&ed to them, until the Black Joke had been 
replaced alongside, when the remaining part of her officers and crew 
rushing on board, thi# severe struggle terminated. 

This vessel prefved to be that of which Lieutenant Ramsay had 
received information, and was called the “ Marinerito,”* Spanish brig, 
mounting four broadside and one pivot gun, all eighteen-pounders, 
with at|Few of seventy-eight men, having oil board four hundred and 
seventy-six negroes. She lost in the action from twenty to thirty 
killed and .wounded ; the Black Joke losing one killed and four 
, wounded, including Lieutenant Ramsay. 

An 9 aqecdote, very worthy of notice for its spirit and loyalty, 
oedurred in this affair: a fine sailor (Isaac Foil), being mortally 
wounded by a grape-shot from the enemy, and lying below, under the 
consoling attention of Mr. Douglas (assistant-surggon), heard the rush 
and: .cheer aj. the moment of. boarding : in t^e excitation caused by it, 
this® splendid fellow waved m hand, joined faintly in the cheer, ex- 
claimed, “ God bless King Wnbam,” and — died ! 

On the 10th of September, •the Black Joke, in* company with the 
fair Rosamond (another tender of the Dryad), chased, and subse- 
quently captured, in tlie river Bonny, the Spanish brigs “ Regulo,” of 
eight guns, and fifty-seven men ; and “ Rapido,” of* five mj ns and fifty 
men. The Fair # Rosamond, outsailing the Black Joke, fired upon the 
Regulo, and thereby prevented the re-landing of two hundred and 
seven slaves ; but the* Rapido could not be hindered from getting all 
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hersofct; but being seen by- the Fair Rosamond putting some into 
canoes, and throwing others overboard, she was sent to Sierra Leone, 
and there condemned for having had slaves on board. A captain of a 
palm-oil ship, lying at the time in the Bonny, Btated afterwards at 
Fernando Po, that shortly after the vessels had left, the banks of the 
creek, where the affair occurred, were strewed with more than one 
hundred bodies of drowned negroes! These brigs made no resist- 
ance, though they were thoroughly prepared for action, and had sailed 
with an expressed intension *of destroying the Black Joke.* 
in^he December following, Lieutenant Ramsay being advanced to 
the ralHs of Commander, for the action with ytlie * 4 *T!ftarindirit*) t M , 
resigned the Black Joke to Lieutenant Huntley, /)f the Dryad, com- 
manding the Fair Rosamond; who, on the 15th of February, 1832, cap- 
tured the “ Frasqufta,” Spanish schooner, with two hundred ami 
ninety negroes on board, from the Bonny, and was off that river, in 
hourly expectation of meeting the Black Joke’s old antagonist (the 
Almirantc?), under \hc name of the “ Cherouka/* when he received 
ordeis to proceed to Sierra Leone, and there dismantle ; the Admiralty 
having directed the destruction of the severest scourge to the slave trade 
ever known. This order was executed by Commodore Hayes, C.B., 
at Sierra Llonc, on the 3d of May, 1 832. 
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* These brigs weie chafed and captured up the river Bunny, and actually struck 
their flags to the Fair Rosamond, a tender to the Dryad, by whose fcre the Regulo was 
prevented from relanding her slaves. This it the first instance of the Black Joke 
having shown an inferiority of sailing ; in which dtffe, to ttya Fair Rosamond’s sailing 
the capture of these brigs must be attributed^ r 
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NEW AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 

The most interesting armament ever despatched from the shores of 
Britain has just been equipped at the expense of a few princely mer- 
chants of Liverpool. Its objects arc to explore, and to open a commer- 
cial* intercourse with the heart of Africa, by means of the mighty waters 
of the Niger,— a river which has occasioned the loss of more ink, and 
of more lives,.to ascertain its course, than any Btream that geographers 
have attempted to delineate. Richard Lander, liowever, an unlettered 
menial script* at length discovered the Niger to have its termination 
by .several mouths ifyhe Atlantic ! This rfiost important discovery has 
4 at <3ne fell swoop/' with pitiless certitude, annihilated a thousand ela- 
borate theories. Interesting as must be the result of the Expedition 
now on its way to Africa, yet it is quite amazing hojv little public notice 
liasbcqn bestowed upon the subject. A few fugitive paragraphs in the 
newspapers, indeed, announced thas the squadron ljad sailed; but no 
detailed account has*yet appeared respecting either its objects or its effi- 
ciency. I he 14 United Service Journal,” therefore, is an appropriate 
medium for the publication of such particulars; and we are mistaken if 
the empire at large will not feel indebted for a communication so im- 
portant. 

•• It lias already been observed that Richard Bander, an obscure and 
uneducated, hut enterprising and intelligent, Cornish servant of Captain 
CInpperton, at length ascertained that the Niger below Boussa, after 
wandering for four or five hundred miles through the heart of western 
Africa, and receiving the contributions of many navigable streams, 
emptier itself into the oceag, by several emboucliurcs, in that immense 
bay of the Atlantic called the Gulf of Guinea. The Nun River, by 
which Lander and hj£ brother descended to the sea, disembogues its 
waters near Cape Formosa, a promontory separating the Bight of Biafra 
from the Bight of B#nin. From our settlement at Fernando Po, to the 
Nun river, does net exceed one hundred and fifty miles, so that the im- 
portance of our maintaining a footing upon that island is manifest ; for, 
in all probability, the Nun is the principal embouchure of the Niger, 
though this point is not yot decided. Thus much, however, appears cer- 
tain, that, entering by this channel, the Niger is navigable for the whole 
four or five hundred miles between Boussa and the Bea ; that though, 
above Bl>ussa, the channel is obstructed by a barrier of rocks, yet little 
doubt^exjsts of its having a communication with Timbuctoo; and, which 
is of greater conscquehce in a commercial point of view, that, through- 
out its whole majestic course, the Niger rolls through'a fruitful, culti- 
vated, and .thickly-populated country, studded with^towns and villages, 
hitherto unvisited by Europeans ; and having no other trade with civi- 
lized nations than such imperfect barter as could be carried on across 
bftrning deserts, by the agency of slave-dealers and periodical caravans. 
W bat a field is here .displayed* for mfcrcantilc adventure! What an 
opening for extending the trade of Great Britain ! What a market for 
our languishing manufactures ! What a means of striking at the heart 
. of the slave-trajle, by introducing civilization and ’industry across the 
very route of the principal Caffilas ! What a harvest for geographical 

• $ • 
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and other science, in exploring the Niger and its many tributary 
streams ! What an opportunity for our missionaries to spread the light 
of the gospel in the focus of idolatry and superstition ! What a glo- 
rious chance of converting myriads of heathen nations ; and of substi- 
tuting for ignorance, cruelty, and barbarism, the blesBed doctrines of 
peace, good will, and eternal salvation ! 

It was with prospects like these, and with a view to secure the advan- 
tages in question for our own country, that proposals were made to his 
Majesty’s Government to tsdce immediate possession of Lander’s newly- 
discovered river. Why this project was not eagerly adopted it is diffi- 
cult to (ktermine. -Is it that our nation is now rulfyl by that miserable 
kind of economy which, placing a farthing over eftch eye, is prevented 
from seeing a guinea at a distance ? Be this as it may, it is clearfy our 
beBt policy that a strcsigly-fortificd settlement should instantly be formed 
at some commanding point in the healthy country above the Bwamps of 
the Delta, to prevent intrusion of vessels not under English colourp. We 
should thus hold the keys of Africa fh our grasp ; an j its vast resources 
would be open to us alone. If we neglect this, th*e prize will soon be 
snatched by America, France, Spain, Portugal, or some other nation 
less supine than Great Britaip. Surely, should even the Ministry persist 
in their incomprehensible apathy, this matter must soon attract the no- 
tice of Parliament, since no subject of greater national importance 
could occupy its consideration. 

Finding no disposition on the part of Government to assist in appro-* 
priating the commerce of Africa, Mr. Laird and some other merchants 
of Liverpool determined to fit out an expedition at their own expense ; 
and so little encouragement did they receive, that the Treasury actually 
refused to permit the’ vessels, on their return to land their cargoes duty 
free. Yet no sooner had Mr. Laird, junior, accomplished the equipment 
of his squadron, than the Admiralty requested permission to send out a 
surveyor of their own to take observations, determine latitudes, longi- 
tudes, &c. Fortunately for the nation at large, Mm Laird # did not ob- 
ject to this appointment, and Lieutenant Allen, R.Nf, was selected by 
the Admiralty hydrographer ; an officer whose conciliatory, amiable, 
and gentlemanly manners Boon secured him the personal regard of 
Mr. Laird, and of every person on board. Everything being at 
length prepared, and Mr. Lander having promised to accompany the 
expedition, the three vessels composing it assembled in Milford Haven, 
as follows: 

Quorra , Steam vessel. Having on board Mr. Laird, junior, of Liver- 
pool, as director and supercargo of the squadron. 

Sailing commander, Mr. Harries, Master of the Royal Navy, an 
officer well acquainted witli the coast of Africa. 

Lieutenant Allen, surveyor, furnishefl with numerous : nstrum*nts 
for observing the dip, latitudes, longitudes, &c. 

Richard Lander, African traveller and discoverer of the termi- 
nation of the Niger, acting "as guide 1 , adviser, and partly as inter- 
preter to the expedition. « 

Also a gentleman of ability who has volunteered to accompany 
the squiv^ron afc surgeon and naturalist. # „ 

The Quorra is 1 15 feet in length over all ; breadth of beam, 16 
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feet; depth of hold, 8 feet; draught of water, with everything on 
board for ascending the Niger, 4 feet 2 inches ; tonnage, 146, in- 
cluding the engine-room. One engine of 40-horse power, to be 
used only in calms, or in ascending rivers. Constructed to burn 
either coal or wood as may be required. 

Alburkah . So named from an African expression, signifying blessing. 
A small steam-vessel, built entirely of iron, by Mr. Macgregor 
Laird, director of the expedition. Fittfed with one steam-engine 
of 15-liorse power, constructed to burn coal or wood. 'Vessel 70 

# • feet in % length qver all ; breadth of beam 13 feet 2 inches’^ depth 

. of hold 6j*feet\ draught of water, when launched, only 9 inches ! 
XVith engine in, and boiler full, drew 2 feet 6 inches ; drew 4 feet 
6 inches on leaving Milford Haven, having provisions and water 
for 12 men for 50 days, besides 10 tons of coal. Bottom of the 
vessel J inch thick ; Bides inch thick. Gross weight when built, 
and wooden flecks laid, 16 tftns; tonnage 56, 'including engine- 
room. Schooner-rigged, like the Quorra. Commanded by Mr. 
Joseph Hill . • 

N.B. The greatest interest has been excited about this diminu- 
tive vessel, as it is certainly a bold undertaking to navigate the At- 
lantic in so small a boat built entirely of irgra ! She is intended to 
• explore the Tschadda and other tributary streams of the Niger. 
Columbine. Merchant brig of 176 tons. Commanded by Mr. Miller. 
This vessel conveys a considerable cargo of coal, and a very curi- 
ous investment of goods for trading with the natives. Her bill of 
lading would, indeed, have furnished a most ludicrous assortment 

• oi* articles, from a penny whistle to a kingly trown ! 


ARMAMENT. 

Quorra . 24-^ounder swivel gun . 1 

18 do. do. . . 1 

• 4 do 8 

AlburJcaft. 9 do. swivel gun . 1 

Snivels . • . . 6 

Columbine . 6 pounder carronades . -4 


Total . 21 guns. 

Besides musquetoons, firelocks, boarding-pikes, cutlasses, pistols, &p. 

The expedition was detained at Milford several days waiting the 
arrival of Air. Lander, but as the wind blew steadily at north, on the 
24th of July, Mr. Laird* despatched the Columbine and Alburkah for 
Port Prayali in the Cape de Verds, that being the first place of rendez- 
vous. A day or two after, Lander arrived in a fishiifg-boat from Ilfra- 
combe, ^nd, in an hour the Quorra put to sea, bearing with her the 
hearty good wishes of every sj^ctator. 

It is Mr. Laird’s intention tc^ proceed in the first instance to Port 
Psaya, where? lie hopes to raedt with the commarftler-in-cliief of the 
African station* who has.ortlers to render him assistance. From thence 
they go to Cape Coast, to take on board some Kroomen negroes to cut 
wood in going u^the IJiger. Finally, they enter the Nig«i? and dash 
on at once to Boussa, opening communications for a trade in gold dust, 
palm oil, and ivory by the way* The Alburkah will explore meanwhile 
all the prihcipal^tributaries of the Niger, and it is not altogether # beyond 
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possibility but she may find a way through the Tscliadda, Shary, or 
some other river into Lake Tschad, in the centre of the African conti- 
nent ; nay, some flatter themselves with the dream of being able to 
penetrate into Abyssinia and the Red Sea, by rivers running out of Lake 
Tschad in an easterly direction. What would be the astonishment of the 
good people at Bombay should this cockle-shell of a vessel — not larger 
than the boiler of Whitbread’s brewery — and built of iron, force her 
way through the centre of •Africa, and so on by the Red Sea and Straits 
of B^bel Mandeb to Socotra and the coast of Malabar ! Let this vision 
termiiutfcc as it may, the attempt deserves success ; jand ''that the^vholc 
of the spirited individuals by whom it has been undertaken will he re- 
warded by the fullest realization of their most sanguine hopes, is the 
sincere prayer of on# who with difficulty restrained the desire to quit 
wife, family, and friends to embark with the wanderers composing the 
A frican Expedition / 


• VISIT TO Tlffe SUMMIT OF MOUNT ETNA. 

BY LIEUT^JIANT G. H. P. WHITE, ROYAL NAVY. 

On the evening of the 13th of July, 1830, I set off from Catania 
with a party of my messmates, to ascend Mount Etna, taking the 
necessary guides, and two sumpter mules to carry the provisions, &(*., 
as nothing in that way can be procured after leaving Nicolosi, which is 
a small village about twelve miles from Catania. Etna is divided bv 
the Sicilians into three several regions. The first is called Pie <li 
Montagna, the second Ncmerosa, and the il ird Discoperta. Thu 
ascent, though very gradual, commences immediately on leaving the* 
city of Catania, over a tolerably constructed road , the country around is 
formed on an ancient volcanic soil ; probably the third eruption men- 
tioned by Thucydides, which happened in the sixth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and the second of the eighty-eighth 01) mpiad. Tra\ eas- 
ing the lands of Battianti, and St. Giovanni della Punta, the road is 
constantly over the lava, and the country on eitlu-r side is delicious. 
Treca&tagne, nine miles from Catania, is seated on the acclivity of a 
high volcanic mountain, llic scene here is beautiful and picturesque. 
Near the principal church the view is most extensive. Towards the 
east the mountains of Calabria, the sea stretdiing from Taormina to 
Catania, bathing the sides of Etna, covered with vineyards, woods 
and villages : northward rises the mountain itself, surrounded by its 
progeny of pigmy mountains ; these haje been throvyn up in various 
forms, composed principally of cinder^ and covered with’ ricli vege- 
tation. The freshness of the air, the beauty and picturesque situations 
of the houses surrounded by lofty and fine trees, the *over-teeming 
fertility of the soil, and the laughing fields, where golden Ceres still 
lingers, unwilling to quit her favourite abode,’ intersected by courses 
of lavfy ac yet unproductive, make this view one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting that can be imagined. Tlicse mighty streams of 
once liquid fire, extending in many places ten miles in length, by two 
or three in breadth, fill the mind with horror wnd astonishment: that 
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such wondrous masses, consisting of earths, stones, and minerals, fused 
and mixed, could be driven forth in one wild current from the mountain, 
makes us pause, and confounds any attempt to reason on the phe- 
nomena. — And, although the lava for many centuries lays waste the 
superincumbent land, yet, after a certain, but very long period, it is 
brought by human industry into such a state as to become the richest 
soil for cultivation ; but when we reflect on the necessity of some 
ages to effect- this wished-for state of decofnpqpition, we bewilder the 
mind without arriving at any certain conclusion. When this pro- 

• cess ts duly dfiect?d, the cactus opuntia^ or prickly pear, is- planted, 
which hastens the desired event, and has the power to break up the 
lava, and render it fit for productive purposes. Five miles from Tre- 
castagnc is Nicolosi, a small village which has often suffered from the 
fire-vomiting mountain. Here we supped, and baited the mules for 
two hours. Nicolosi, according to Signor Gemmcllero, a Sicilian 
physician, long resident at Catania, is two thousarfd one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet above the level of the sea, and its mean temperature 
G4° Fahr. 

From lienee, to an almost interminable extent, there is a most superb 
view of the surrounding country ; nothing can be more varfed, grand, 
and sublime ; every spot spared by the all- devastating lavas, is highly 
' Cultivated ; the vines and other productive fruit-trees are seen laden 
with the most delicious fruits ; the groves of olives, the towns and vil- 
lages, in almost endless aerial perspective, all terminated by the distant 
and dceji-blue sea,, form a scene the most enchanting that can be con- 
ceived. \Vc remounted about ten o’clock, p. m., our trusty mules, and 

* pursued our journey. The evening was delicioifsly serene, the stars 
shone with cxtraordiijjiry brilliancy, and the sky appeared intensely 
blue, while the galaxy, or milky-way, beamed like a splendid stream 
of light across the azure expanse. 

The cool breezes %iow wafted from the upper regions of the moun- 
tain were very refreshing, and exhilarated our spirits in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Passed Monte Rosso, which is about six hundred 
feet above the level of the surrounding plain, and is said to have been 
thrown up during the great eruption of the year 1669, and from which 
issued that horrible stream of burning lava, which, after destroying the 
country for 'the length of fourteen miles, ran into the sea at Catania. 

About # six miles higher up commences the Nemerosa region, which, 
like a beautiful green girdle, encircles the mountain ; it abounds with 
ancient -hillocks, and lava of different periods, and is # almost covered 
with frowning woods of oak, holm, beech' and j)ines, on the more 
elevated points. 

Nfttl>ing dbuld be more romantic than the kcene through which we 
w<ye now passing ; either scrambling up some craggy precipice, or 
brushing under the spreading branches gf the aged oaks. A tremulous 
bVecze now* and then rustled along through the dense foliage; then, 
again, all wak still and*silent as the grave, save a distant solemn 
murmur from the shady recesses as the light air died away ; or the 
clattering of th^ mules over the tinkling path. The start appeared, 
brighter than ever, and as if. approaching nearer from the great dimi- 
nution of refraction. /Those igneous meteors, known by the vulgar 
name of falling stars, seemed in their descent to touch the mountain 
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and then glide off again. The country below, viewed by this dubious 
light, looked like another world far, far below; — the scene altogether 
forcibly brought to recollection the wood described by the divine Tasso, 
in the thirteenth canto of the “ Gerusalcmmc Liberata.” 

“ Sorge non lunge alle Cristiane tende, 

Tra solitarie valli, alt a foresta, 

Foltissim^ di piante antiche, orrende, 

Che spargon a’ ogni intorno ombra funesta ; 

Qui neir ora che ’1 sol pih chiaro splende, 

E* luce inc^rta e scolorita e mcsta, .» 1 » 

Quale in nubilo ciel dubbia si vede. ' 

Se 1 di alia notte, o s' ella a lui succede.” 

After enjoying for some time this stupendous and enchanting treat, 
we kept torturing and progressing, lost in pleasing reveries caused by 
the fairy scene. 

Halted at the tipper boundary of the forest region, to refresh our 
mules, and exchange our light clothing for garments of a warmer 
texture, as the wind now blew cool and somewhat chilly ; for the tem- 
perature of this spot was about 50°, while that of Catania, which we had 
only left a*few hours ago, was about 84° Fahr. 

The road, on leaving our resting-place, became tedious and cheer- 
less ; hardly any vegetation was discoverable, and still wilder regions 
appeared above us. The path now lay over masses of rough lava ; so 
much so, that at times it became necessary to dismount and actually 
drag our jaded animals over the rugged precipices which obstructed 
our progress: the intricacy of the path required us to follow one 
another very closely, that we might not lose the track, which became 
so tortuous in its course, as would puzzle anv one but a muleteer 
accustomed to the road to find the clue of this 'Volcanic labyrinth in 
the darkness of night. 

After much anxious travelling over wastes oP cinders and black 
sand, we seemed to be approaching near the wished-for summit ; when, 
about two o’clock, a.m., the moon, now shorn of her beams, queen like, 
arose behind the bifurcated summit of Etna; her cheering light was vety 
grateful to us in this wild spot. The awful cone of the mountain pil- 
lowed against the heavens, and emitting clouds of silvery white smoke 
from its burning crater, had a grand effect at this solemn hour of the 
night. 

At three o’clock, arrived at the Casa Inglesc, a rude hut l jilt by 
the English troops when stationed in Sicily, during the late war. 
Here it became again necessary to halt a little to put on some extra 
clothing. As soon a^s this was accomplished, the signal for the ascent was 
made by the guides giving each person of the party a long staff, to assist 
him in clambering the steeps, as the mi*ies could not proceed any fur- 
ther, owing to the nature and fatigue of the ascent. The first portion 
of the road lay over large broken masses of lafva, most wfearisome to 
scramble over. On approaching nearer the apex, the path was over 
cinders, fine black sand, and scoria. In wading through this compound 
the ascent became so difficult and fatiguing, that we were all under the 
necessity of reposing every twenty or thirty yards, tormented by the 
sulphurous vapour, which rendered respiration ^painful, and was even 
less supportable than the abruptness of the mountain path ! 
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At length, after somewhat more than an hour’s walk, the most 
harassing that can be imagined, we arrived at the top just as the day 
began to dawn. To paint the feelings at this dizzy height, requires the 
pen of poetic inspiration ; or to describe the scene presented to mortal 
gaze, when thus looking down with fearful eye on the almost boundless 
prospect beneath! The blue expanded ocean, fields, woods, cities, 
rivers, mountains, and all the wonted charms of the terrestrial world, had 
a magic effect, when viewed by the help of tho nascent light ; while hard 
by yawned that dreadful crater of centuries untold, evolving thick sul- 
j)hujroiis elGqds*of white smoke, which rolling down the mountain* s side 
*m terrific grandeur, it length formed one tfast column for many miles 
in extfcnt across the sty. Anon the mountain growled awfully in its 
inmost recesses, and the earth was slightly convulsed ! We now 
attempted to descend a short distance within the .crater ; the guides, 
timid of its horrors, did not relish the undertaking, but were induced at 
length, and conducted the party Hbehind some heaps of lava, from 
whence was a grand* view of this awful cavern. The noise within the 
gulf resembled loud continuous thundcrings, and after each successive 
explosion, there issued columns of white^ and sometimes of black 
smoke. • 

The crater presents the appearance of an inverted cone, the interior 
part .of which is covered with crystallizations %f salts and sulphur, of 
various brilliant hues — red appeared to predominate, or rather a deep- 
. orange colour. Writers vary much in their accounts as to the cir- 
cumference of the crater. Captain Smyth, R. N., who had an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain it correctly, describes it as an oval, stretching from 
• .£. and*by N. to W., and by S. with a conjugate diameter of lour hun- 
dred and ninety-three yards ; the transverse he was prevented from 
ascertaining by a deirfe cloud that arose before his operations were 
completed. It was soon requisite for us to retire from this spot, as the 
smoke began to increase, and our guides said that some adventurous 
travellers had*lost their lives by approaching too near, and were either 
blown into the abyss below by the violence of the wind, w hich is gene- 
ratty very strong at this elevation, or suffocated by a sudden burst of 
the sulphurous vapour. 

Our senses were entranced for awhile, unused to such an awful dis- 
play of nature, in this one of her wildest abodes. On our exit from 
. the crater, the glorious god of day was beginning to jteep from behind 
the mountains of Calabria, and the wondrous vision, hitherto unde- 
fined and vague, was s6on spread out distinctly to the admiring eye. 
What hand could paint, what tongue express, or pen "transcribe, the 
transcendantly glorious scene l As he advanced m his golden path, 
the wjiole of Sicily, the coast of Italy, and the Taro of Messina, seemed 
gathered round the base of Etna ; while the giant shade of the moun- 
tain could be distinctly traced on the face of the island, and even over 
a portion of Abe sea. Every city, everjT river in all-its windings, were 
depicted on tlijs mighty map of nature. 

To many, the most interesting part of the view is the mountain 
itself. The Regipnc Deserta, or desolate region of Etna^fkst^attracts. 
the eye, marked m winter by a circle of icc and snow, but now (July) 
by cinders and black sand. ’Th the midst the great crater rears its 
burning head, and the legions of intense heat and extreme cold shake 
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hands together. The eye soon becomes satiated with its wildness, and 
turns with delight on the Sylvana region, which, with its magnificent 
zone of forest trees, embraces the mountain completely round : in many 
parts of this delightful tract are seen hills, now covered with the moBt 
luxuriant vegetation, that have been formed by different eruptions of 
Etna. This girdle is succeeded by another still richer, called the 
Kegionc Culta, abundant in every fruit or grain that man can desire : 
the small rivers Scmetus and Alcantara intersect these fertile fields : 
beyond this the whole of Sicily, with its cities, towns, and villages, its 
com-itelds and vineyards in almost endless perspective, charm and de- 
light the senses. There wa'S a certain degree of dread, mingled with 
intense delight, when thus elevated abo\e the nether world. It was 
impossible to forget«that we were standing on the brink of that horrid 
gulf, out of which. had issued a thousand lavas, spreading desolation 
and death in their pestiferous course, changing the whole face of the 
country, and burying towns and villages beneath them. 

The summit of the mountain is composed of sfcoria, and crystalliza- 
tions of sulphur, with here and there lieapf of lava; wherever a stick is 
thrust in, the opening immediately emits a volume of white smoke, and 
if the haiftl be applied to the aperture, it is soon withdrawn on account 
of the great heat. The mean temperature of the summit, during the 
months of July and August, is 37° Falir. After having remained about 
an hour, descended to the Casa Inglesc, where the guides soon prepared 
an excellent breakfast, and never was a meal mors relished than this, 
such was the fatigue and lassitude experienced by the parly from the 
effects of the ascent. 

After an hour’s repose, proceeded downwards, visited the Philosopher’s 
Tower, as it is called, nhich tradition sajs was constiucted by Empedo- 
cles, while he was studying the, various phenomena of Etna. 

About a mile or two from this spot, there is a grand view of the Val 
di hove. The foreground consists of lava, forming the fqce of an enor- 
mous precipice, at the bottom of which is seen a lovlly valley, gradually 
sloping down towards the roast, embracing the three several regions of 
the mountain, to which the purple wave of the Mediterranean form a a 
noble boundary: nothing can be more varied, rich, and beautiful than 
this scene, as it comprises every object necessary to form a perfect land- 
scape. 

It was interesting to notice the gradual increase of vegetation during 
the descent. The Senecio Cristhenifolius grows at the elevation of 
8830 feet, the Juniperus Communis commences at 6S00. Then follow 
the Pinus Sylv., Betula Alba, Quereus Robur, and the Fagus SylvaticuB. 
The olive is seen a* the altitude of 3000 feet, and the vines flourish as 
high as 5000 feet. •» * 

Magnificent and beautiful as the vie\ps are as the traveller descends, 
it would be tedious to the reader tet attempt a description of them. 
Arrived at Nicolosi about two o’clock, reposed ourselves and mules for 
two hours, and then returned to Catania, which city w<r* entered about 
six o’clock. 
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MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE GENERAL THE EARL OF 
DONOUGHMORE, G.C.B. 

This highly respected and distinguished nobleman was second son of 
the eminent Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, who, acquiring a large 
fortune as an advocate, and again by marriage, added to his name of 
Ilely that of his lady, Hutchinson. In 1777, that gentleman, as Secre- 
tary of State, was deemed the first Irishman *wh<t had governed Ireland; 
and in 17§3, while he remained himself a commoner, procured to be 
• enrloUled Jii» ufife and successors, by the bjrony, afterwards earldom, of 
Dononghmore. * • 

The subject of this sketch was born in 1757, and, in 1774, he en- 
tered the army as a Cornet in the 18th Light D/agoons. He became 
Lieutenant in 1775, and in the following year was- promoted to a com- 
pany in the 67th foot. He was elected Member for Cork in the Irish 
Parliament in 17^7,, and became distinguished by hfs eloquence in the 
Senate. In 1781, he obtained a Majority ; and in 1783 was Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the 77th regiment. 

Having studied tactics at Strasburgh, Liaut.-Colonel Hutchinson now 
visited the Continent with the enlarged views of one to wlidm fortune 
seemed to promise extensive public employment^. And he became so 
Tfainiliar with the Continent as, on the French Revolution, to find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining access to the French camp at its most interesting 
period, and witnessed La Fayette compelled to abandon his troops, and 
11 y for safety. Having scrutinized the slate of the French army, he had 
then the fortunate opportunity to examine that which was marching to 
oppose it, under the gallant Duke of Brunswick, Und, from comparison, 
to foresee the result. , 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary war, his brother, Lord 
Dononghmore, raised a regiment ; and this officer having also raised 
one, he obtained, # in*1794, the rank of Colonel. He served the cam- 
paign in Flanders as extra aide-de-camp to Sir Ralph Abercrombie, in 
wjuch capacity, from his acquaintance with the Continent and his accom- 
plished education, lie could not fail in being a valuable acquisition to his 
General, lie subsequently served in the Irish Rebellion, and was second 
in command at the action of Castlebar. Having commanded in the 
Connaught district, the inhabitants, in acknowledgment of their esteem 
and gratitude, presented him with a sword of suitable value. 

In TL796, he obtained the rank of Major-General ; and, in 1799, 
served as such in the expedition to the llclder. Lord Cavan being dis- 
abled, Major-General Hutchinson led on his brigade # in gallant style 
against the* enemy, was wounded, and mentioned m the most honour- 
abU’manncf in the despatches. * 

# In the expedition to Egypt*, Major-General Hutchinson was ap- 
pointed secqnd in command to/Sir Ralph Abercrombie, upon the parti- 
cular and earnest recommendation of that gallant officer ; and on the 
d^atli of Sir Ralph, lie- succeeded to the command of an army, which, 
in the language of Parliament, * had sustained the honour of their 
’ Sovereign and promoted the glory of their country/ "llie •despatch 
containing the account of.tJie battle of Alexandria waB written by 

See our Military Annals, 1801, Vol, iii., pT 511. • 
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General Hutchinson, and the eloquence and perspicuity of it are equally 
honourable to his genius and his feelings. 

After the battle of Alexandria, 21st March, 1801, the French with- 
drew to a strong position in front of that place. Major-General Hut- 
chinson did not deem himself sufficiently strong to attack them in this 
post; he expected, moreover, some reinforcements from India, and* the 
Ottoman army was on its march. He still, however, maintained a war 
of posts. Colonel Spencej was despatched, in April, to attack Rosetta, 
commanding the navigation of the Nile. The English batteries opened 
on tho^l6th, and the French withdrew on the 19th to the opposite, bank. 
The town and river thus came into the possession, ot the British. 
The greater part of the French force in Egypt now fell back upon 
Cairo, whither they \ycrc followed by Major-General Hutchinson, who, 
quitting his camp in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, occupied on the 
7th May that of El’Aft, which the French had but then evacuated. He 
continued his maj*ch towards Cairo, having the double purpose of 
covering the Ottoman army, which had now advanced, and of meeting 
a detachment hourly expected from India. 

Having taken the fort of Rahmanie by means of an advanced corps, 
the Major-General proceeded on his march, and on the 17th reached 
Alham, where he intercepted a large convoy on its way to join the 
French ; and as the superiority of the English arms was now manifest 
the Mamelukes, following the ensign of Fortune, came over to him. 

At this period, a despatch was received from Lieut.- Colonel (the laic 
Licut.-General Sir John) Murray, stating that he had arrived at Cossire 
with the Bombay detachment ; and that the gallant General Baird was 
in his rear, and daily expected. The French .army, in the mea»? time, 
gradually fell back ; and having reached Cairo, formed entrenchments, 
and seemed resolved on a desperate resistance. 

Major-General Hutchinson, having cleared the country as he marched, 
reached Gizah, a town on the opposite side of thc # rivcr to Cairo, on the 
21st of June. In the mean time, the Grand Vizier moved on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and, seeing the success of. the British, took up a 
position within cannon-Bhot of Cairo. On the following day, the enemy 
sent out a flag of truce, and offered to surrender the town and forts. 
The capitulation was accepted, and the expedition terminated by the 
agreement of the French to evacuate Egypt. 

For his gallant and able services in this most glorious campaign, 
Major-General Hutchinson received the thanks of both Houses qf Par- 
liament; he was created a Knight of the Bath, and raised to the peerage 
as Baron Hutchinson of Alexandria and Knocklofty, with an annual 
pension of 2000/. attached to the barony. 

In 1803, Lord Hutchinson was promoted to Lieutenant-General; in 
1811, appointed Colonel of the 18th Foot; and in 1813, he became 
full General. He was also Governor of Stirling Castle. 

His Lordship’s talents for military diplomacy ,have been ^described as 
superseding his claims for experience in the fi?ld. He wa^ employed on 
an extraordinary mission to the Russian armies ; afterwards at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh ; and, at a later period of his life, on one of a 
delicate nature, to the Continent, as the personal friend of the late King. 
His Lordship succeeded to the earldom of Donoughmore on the death 
of his brother, in 1825; and died at Knockloft) House, Tipperary, in 
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July l&Bt. He is succeeded in his title and estates by hi* nephew’, 
Captain Hutchinson, lately one of the representatives for that county, 
and who aided Sir Robert Wilson and Mr. Bruce in effecting the escape 
of Lavalette. • 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 
ISRAEL PELLEW, K % C.B. 

Mr. Pelle!\v having gone through the gradations of midshipman and 
mqstfFs’ mate, .and passed the necessary examination, was, on the 1 stiff 
• April, 17 > 79 * made Lieutenant of the Danae frigate, Captain William 
Browne; and in July, 1781, was appointed to the Apollo, Captain 
Charles Powell Hamilton. In the following yefu* Lieutenant Pellew 
had the command of the Resolution, cutter, and during the night of the 
20th January, 1783, he fell in with a privateer, off Flamborough Head, 
bearing S.S.W., distance about six leagues. The Resolution instantly gave 
chace, and, after doing so for fourteen hours, came up, and an engage- 
ment ensued, which continued about an hour and fifteen minutes, when 
the vessel struck, and proved to be the Flushinger, of Flushing, pierced 
for fourteen guns, mounting twelve fourteen -pounders, and ^having on 
board sixty-eight men. She had been cruizing in the Channel, and bad 
..been chased by the then fastest-sailing frigates in the navy, namely, the 
Artois and Ambuscade. The Flushinger had her first Captain and first 
Lieutenant killed ; the Captain of marines, and six seamen wounded. 
The Resolution had only one seaman wounded. 

The cutter being paid off, it does not appear that Lieutenant Pellew 
was ugain employed until his appointment to the Salisbury, Captain 
Gould, in March, 1789. On the 22nd November, 1790, Lieutenant 
Pellew was promoted to Commander. 

In June, 1793, Captain Pellew was serving as a volunteer on board 
the Nymphe, of forty guns, with his brother. Captain Edward Pellew 
(now Viscoftnt Exmouth), in the Channel, when on the 18th, off 
the Start, a French /rigatc was discovered, which proved to be the 
Cleopatra. A more desperate engagement than then ensued has rarely, 
if ever, taken place ; and .the action throughout was yard-arm and yard- 
arm. The Nymphe had twenty-three men killed, and twenty-seven 
wounded; .the Cleopatra sixty-three killed and wounded, including 
among the former the Commander. It was rather a singular coinci- 
dence that the Cleopatra was captured in the same manner as the 
Nymphe’ had been in 4780, by Captain W. Peere Williams, when he 
commanded the Flora : the wheel being shot away, tl^p vessel became 
ungovernable, fell on board her antagonist, and was carried by boarding. 

For Captain Pellew’s services on this occasion lie received, on the 
25tfi June, 1793, his Post rank, and acted as Captain of the Nymphe 
for a short time. • 

Captain Pel lew’s next appointment was, in October following, to the 
Squirrel of twenty guns, yn the North Sea station, from which ship, in 
April, 1795, *he was appointed to the Amphion, and proceeded to New- 
foundland. On the return of the Amphion from that station. Captain 
’ Pellew was agath sent to cruize in the North Sea, where "haring been 
some time, orders were given#for him to join the squadron of frigates 
under the orders of«»his brother, Captain Sir Edward Pellew, then 
stationed off the coast of France. The Amphion was on her passage 
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thither, uAen a heavy gale of wind, occasioning some injury to the fore- 
mast, obliged her putting into Plymouth. She accordingly came into 
the Sound, anchored there on the 19th September, 1796, and went next 
morning into the harbour to have the defects made good. 

On the 22nd, at about half-past four p.m., a violent shock, as of an 
earthquake, was felt at Stonehouse and the adjoining places. For near 
a quarter of an hour the cause could not be ascertained, and the streets 
were crowded with people running in every direction to ascertain from 
whence it proceeded, when it was found to have originated in the explo- 
sion of J;he Amphion, which, having been manned at Plymoutla, the 
relations and friends of those on board were mostly resident in the 
neighbourhood. 

Every assistance was instantly given by the boats belonging to the 
ships, and those from the dock-yard, for rescuing such persons as chance 
might have saved from destruction ; and as soon as the consternation 
had in some degree subsided, Admiral Sir Richard King, Bart., the 
Commander-in-Chief, commenced examining various individuals as to the 
probable cause of this melancholy accident. It appeared from the testi- 
mony of one of the young gentlemen belonging to the Cambridge (the 
flag- ship), (that he was lookirfg at the Amphion through a telescope, as 
she lay alongside the sheer-hulk taking in her bow-sprit, with the Yar- 
mouth, an old reccivingeship, lying on the opposite side. The mid-hip- 
man stated that the Amphion suddenly appeared to rise altogether 
upright from the surface of the water, until lie nearly saw her keel ; 
the explosion then succeeded ; the masts seemed to he forced up into 
the air, and the hull instantly to sink ; and all this passed in the short 
space of two minutes. The scene that followed may be more easily 
imagined than described ; and it being intended that the Amphion should 
sail the following morning, there were probably mure than one hundred 
individuals of every description on hoard, in addition to the ship’s 
company. 9 

Captain Pellew was at dinner, accompanied by Captain' Swaffiekl of 
the Overvssel, and Lieutenant Thomas Muir, the -first of the Amphion. 
They had just taken soup, and were in the act of drinking wine, and the 
steward entering at the cabin-door, when the explosion took place, and 
threw them against the earlings of the upper deck. Captain Pellew had 
the presence of mind to fly to the cabin -windows, threw himself out with 
an amazing leiip, and was saved in consequence : Lieutenant Muir was 
equally fortunate. Captain Pellew was picked up by some of the boats, 
and instantly conveyed to the residence of Commissioner Funshawc in 
the dock-yard, scarcely knowing where he was, or, indeed, sensible of 
his situation, and much cut in his face, supposed against the earlings. 

When thrown from his chair, Lieutenant Muir was also- picked, up, 
and, as well as Captain Pellew, ultimately recovered. Captain Swafheld 
was not so fortunate, nor was his body found until the 22nd October, 
and then in a dreadfully mangled state. '1 » 

No cause for this melancholy event could -be discovered, although it 
was Btrongly suspected, from circumstances which afterwards transpired, 
that the gunner had been attempting to convey some powder clan- 
destinely”on shore, and that a Bpark from his light ignited the fore-maga- 
zine, and by that means produced the dreadful catastrophe. Not more 
than forty persons were saved, and many of these very severely hurt. 

An attempt was made to raise the Amphion, and for this purpose the 
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Castor and Iphigenia frigates were moored on each side ; but nothing 
could be got up excepting a few pieces of the ship, one or two guns, 
some of the men’s chests, and a small part of the cabin furniture. The 
remains of this ill-fated vessel were, however, subsequently dragged 
round to another part of the dock-yard jetty, and there broken up. 

Captain Pellew having recovered from the injuries he had sustained, 
was appointed in February, 1797, to the Greyhound, and in July follow- 
ing to the Cleopatra, which Bhip he had so gallantly assisted in capturing. 
The Cleopatra was attached to the Channel fleet, and Captain Pellew 
captured PKmtfie, a privateer of eighteen guns. g ^ 

* In November, 1798, the Cleopatra sailed with convoy for Halifax, 
wherfc Captain Pellew was placed under the orders of Vice-Admiral 
Vandcput, and remained on this station nearly tv;o years, and then pro- 
ceeded to Jamaica. The Cleopatra, when crossing the Gulf-stream, in 
a darjf night, and during a strong gale, had a ‘narrow escape from 
foundering, and sustained much damage. In 180 the Cleopatra and 
Andromache, Captain Laurie, being on a cruize off the Island of Cuba, 
attempted with their boats to cut out a convoy of Spanish vessels which 
were at anchor in Levita Hay, protected by three large gun-vessels. The 
enemy expecting an attach was prepared for their reception^ and on the 
approach of the boats discharged such a tremendous volley of grape and 

• •langrage as to occasion groat slaughter. The boats, however, with 

intrepid bravery, pushed on, boarded, and carried one of the gallics. 
Tln» incofsant fire from the enemy, which nearly destroyed all the boats, 
obliged the assailants to relinquish any further attempt, and retreat to 
their ships. I ieutonant Taylor, first of the Cleopatra, two midshipmen 
of the Andromache, and nine seamen were killed ; one midshipman and 
sixteen men wounded. 

The Cleopatra afteAvards got aground on one of the Hah am a islands, 
where she remained three days and nights ; and to enable her to get off, 
Captain Pellew w a% forced to throw the guns and part of the ballast 
overboard. The» Cleopatra returned to the American station, and on 
the termination of the w T ar came home and was paid off at Portsmouth. 

* Hostilities a^nin taking place with France, Captain Pellew was, early 
in 1804, appointed to tluxConqueror, seventy-four, and joined the Chan- 
nel fleet. On this station the Conqueror remained some months, when 
’ Captain Pellew received orders to proceed to the Mediterranean and join 
Lord Nelson. In January, 1 805, the fleet was off Sardinia, when Nelson 
received information that the' French fleet had escaped from Toulon, 
and he lost no time in’procecding after them. The Conqueror, Captain 
Pellew, was one of the squadron that went in pursuit, which ultimately 
ended in the memorable action off Trafalgar, in wfcich that ship assisted, 
and had three men killed, and nine wounded, The Conqueror was then 
attached to the fleet under the orders of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, 
Employed in blockading the? Tagus, on which station Captain PelltfW 
.remained until the surrender $f the Hnssian fleet under the command of 
Vice- Admiral Siniavin. • After this Captain Pellew left the Conqueror, 
and was appointed superintendanl for paying the ships in the Medway. 

A promotion of flag-officers taking place July*31st, LplO, Captain 
Pellew became a Pear-Admiral. In 1811, Admiral Sir Edwftrd Pellew 
was appointed Commander-Chief in the Mediterranean, and hoisted 
his flag in the Caledonia ; upon which occasion he selected his .brother, 
the subject of this memoir, to serve as Captain of the^ fleeR where lie 
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remained until the abdication of Bonaparte, and the treaty of peace 
which followed that event, when the fleet returned home and was paid off. 

On the division into three classes of the Order of the Bath, in June, 
1815, Rear-Admiral Pellew was created a Knight Commander; and on 
the birth-day of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, August 12th, 
1819, was advanced to Vice-Admiral, which rank he held at the period 
of his decease at Plymouth, on the 19th July last. Admiral Pellew was 
bom in 1761, and was younger brother to Viscount Exmouth and 
S. Pellew, Esq., Collector of the Customs at Falmouth. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL 
JAMES OUGIITON. 

At an early age Mr. Oughton entered the navy, and served in various 
ships during the American war with much credit. He was in the 
action between Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes and the French fleet 
off Cuddalore, on the 23d of June*, 1783, and by his good conduct 
upon that occasion he received a commission, the 30th of September 
following, from the Commander-in-Chicf, as Lieutenant of the Sultan, 
Captain Troubridge. Peace* taking place, Lieutenant Oughton went 
upon half-|>ay, and docs not seem to have been again employed until 
the appearance of hostiljjies with Spain relative to Nootka Sound. The 
war that was then expected caused a fleet to assemble at Spithead, and 
Lieutenant Oughton was appointed, in August, 1790, to the Asia, 64, 
Captain Andrew Mitchell. The Asia was paid off almost directly, 
when Lieutenant Oughton received a commission appointing him to the 
Courageux, 74, Captain Alan Gardner. Ilis next appointment was to 
the Queen, of 98 guns. Captain Ilutt, in which ship he was present in 
the engagement between the fleet under Lord Howe, and the Republi- 
can French fleet, off Usliant, on the 1st of June, 1794. In this ship 
his former captain (Gardner) had his flag as Rear-Admiral. The 
Queen sustained a very prominent part in this meiporabie action, in 
which Captain Hutt was severely wounded, and sqon after died. 

On the 29th of June, 1795, Lieutenant Oughton was promoted to 
Commander, and on the 5th of July, 1797, to command the Hecla, 
bomb- vessel, which was attached to the ships under the orders of Cap- 
tain Sir Home Popham, in the fruitless attempt at destroying the canal 
and sluices at Bruges, by a force under the direction of Major-jGencral 
Coote, in May, 1798. 

On the 15th of May, 1799, Captain Oughton was posted, and in 
July following appointed to command the Isis, of 50 guns, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Mitchell. The Isis was attached to the North Sea 
squadron, under the command of Admiral Lord Duncan ; and Captain 
Oughton was at the surrender of the H elder and the Dutch *fleet in '.he 
^xel to Vice-Admiral Mitchell and General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
in August, 1799. 

In 1800, Vice-Admiral Sir Andrew Mitchell hoisted his flag in the 
Windsor Castle, when Captain Oughton was v appointed to command 
that ship, which belonged to the Channel fleet, under the orders of 
Admiral the Honourable William Cornwallis. In November, 1801, a 
division of the squadron had been despatched to Ban try Bay, from 
whence part of the vessels were to Bail to the WeB* Indies; but. in con- 
sequence qf a mutiny among the crew, in some of the ships, they 
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returned to Spithcad; and in January following a court-martial was 
held, when some of the most daring in this act of insubordination were 
tried, found guilty, and executed. 

In April, 1802, Captain Oughton was appointed to the Leander, of 
50 guns, the flag-ship of Sir Andrew Mitchell, on the Halifax station. 
ThiS was Captain Oughton’s last appointment. A promotion of flag- 
officers taking place in May, 1825, lie was, on the 7th of June in that 
year, placed Qn the list of superannuated rear-admirals, not having 
served the requisite time to entitle him to his flag! ^ 

m Admiral \jugh ton had been for some length of time in a very infirm 
statq, and Expired, on the 9th J une last, at Cullen, Fifeshire, North Britain. 

STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF MISS At M. PORTER. 

By Miss Paudoe. 

[The lady, to whose memory the following lines are addressed, claims some record 
in the chronicle of those Services with Vhich she was connected by birth, and 
associated hy a chivalrous sympathy. Those who have been professionally honoured 
by the predilection, and warmed by the lays of Miss Anna Maria Porter, gladly 
avail themselves of the offering of a congenial pen, in lieu of some less eloquent, 
though equally sincere tribute, which the plan of this work might have permitted.] 

While lighter bards to lays of gladness turn, 

I wreathe my numbers round Maria’s u#n. 

If Christian gentleness a charm can lend, 

Or that sweet grace which knows not to offend — 

If filial duty in its loveliest guise, 

Our world-seared hearts yet own the power to prize. 

Here may we shed the calm and holy tear 
In pious meekness o'er Maria's bier. 

Doth talent claim our sympathies? How well 
This quiet grflve retains its chasten'd spell ! 

She was a gifted one — and o’er^er thought 
Hover'd brjght forms with grace and beauty fraught ; 

Ncfr idlyjiover’d — it was lier’s to give 
Light to each dream, and bid those visions live : 

And chaste a*s morning dew or ocean foam 
Arose each image— for she drew from home ! 

IIer Father di£d a soldier ! On her page 
This she hath called her noblest heritage ; 

And well she loved, with proud and pious care, 

• To sing the glory which she might not share; 

And bid the poet’s bays adorn the grave, 

*Or grace the trophies of the bold and brave. 

Who shall forget her ? In the quiet hour 
When memory asserts her magic power, # 

How many a link of fair and gentle things 
WT11 blend her name with our imaginiflgs ; 

Death in the grave her # form, indeed, may find. 

But death is powerless^>'er the immortal mind ! 

Stfanger — forthee alone need aught be said* 

Of fond encomium o'er the gentle dead : 

For thee alone need monumental verse 
The blameless tenor of her life rehearse. 

To tho& who* knew, and felt her worth, most vain 
Were praiseful lay, o»plauditory strain ; 

.For at her memory as the tear-drop starts, 

Her epitaph is graven on their hearts ! 
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The able services of this gallant naval hero were at one time nearly 
lost to liis country, anrl if his request had been complied with, his name 
coukl never have been coupled with that of Gibraltar, a place of such 
inestimable value to England. The Emperor of Austria having “de- 
clared his son, the Archduke Charles, King of Spain, he was acknow- 
ledged as such by the ^allies. His Imperial Highness accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Holland, from whence he was conveyed to this country by 
Sir George Rooke,* with a squadron under his orders, and up(m liis 
arrival was received and entertained by Queen Anne With every atten- 
tion his high rank demanded. About this period Captain William 
Whetstone, who was serving in the West Indies, as Commodore, suc- 
ceeded to the command at Jamaica, upon the death of the brave Ad- 
miral Benbow of the wounds lie had received in action, and was by 
Prince George, thfin Lord High AdVniral, promote^ tp the rank of Rear 
Admiral of the Blue. Captain Whetstone was junior officer to Captain 
James Wisliart, First Captain to Sir Gcorga Rooke, who, being much hurt 
at being thuspassed over, had solicited the Admiral to obtain permission to 
quit the service. In consequence, the following correspondence between 
Sir George Rooke and jjic Lord High Admiral took place, and probably 
tended to establish in some degree the regulations by which Captains 
are promoted in succession to the rank of Rear Admirals. 

“ January 24th, 1704. — Royal Catherine, at Spithead, just 
upon sa iling with the King of Spain for Lisbon. 

“ May it please your Royal Highness, 

“ It is with all the grief and confusion of mind imaginable that T 
find myself obliged to address your Royal Highnees in terms that may bo, 
by the most malicious, deemed disrespectful, or remonstrative ; but when L 
consider the Queen’s service, or my own honour, concerned, I cannot for 
my life be tacit. * » 

“ I am informed. Captain Whetstone is preferred to c be Real Admiral of 
the Blue, in prejudice (pardon the expression, Sir) to Captain Wisliarl, 
who is senior officer, and Captain to the Admiral of the Fleet. 

“ I have always been of opinion, that where seniority and merit meet in 
the same person, it wculd be of the utmost consequence to the service to 
encourage officers so qualified. 

41 Possibly, Captain Wishart's being a Scotchman may be a seasonable 
objection to some to liis preferment at this time; but that circumstance 
should have been set in its proper light before the Queen and your Royal 
Highness. For though he be of that country by birth, he is an Englishman 
by interest, wltrch I take to be the best security her Majesty can have from 
any of them. For, ,..ome jears since, he sold what lie had in Scotland, 
added to it what he had acquired in the Crown service, and vvith his wife's 
fortune, purchased, and now enjoys, a very good estate in Yorkshire.* He 
has ever had the character of a good officer, and a very honest man ; end 
I think in my conscience deserves it : a.id he has always had right and 
justice done him in (he fleet, until he had the misfortune of coming under 
my particular care and protection. 

“ In the thirty years that I have commanded in the navy, my principal 
conside^atiwi and regard have ever been the service ajid honour *of my 
‘prince and country, and next to that the advancement and interest of my 
own reputation. ** 

“ I f cannot, Sir, but with humble submission, reflect and conclude, that 
by this Aeglect of Captain Wishart, my services to her Majesty are not veiy 
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well received, though I take God to witness I could not exert myself with 
greater diligence and zeal, nor wish to be more successful in it than I have 
been ; so that, Sir, since my interest has fallen so low that I cannot do 

i ‘ustice to her Majesty's service, nor my friends in the fleet, I do with the 
nimblest respect and duty beg of your Royal Highness to intercede and 
prejail with the Queen, that I may, without her displeasure, obtain her 
Majesty’s leave and permission to resign my command, and retire to my 
poor patrimony, where I may, without interruption, end my days in repose 
and devotion, lyhich 1 wish mayn’t tend to the saving my own soul, nor the 
prosperity of my family, whenever \ neglect to pray that the choicest 
ble^iggs othesyren may descend on her Majesty and your Royal Highness, 
•and that the Almighty may bless and preserve you long together. I am, 
in aH duty, • 

“ Royal Sir, 

41 Your most obedient and respectful servant, 
(Signed) • “ George Hooke.’ 

The following letter was soon after sent from Prince George to Sir 
George Rookc, in {reply to the foregoing 

« u St. James’s, 2Gth January, 1704. 
<( Ihad so much concern for you, th^t 1 did not show the Queen 
your letter of the 24th. You may believe her Majesty and I ha^ all man- 
ner of confidence in you, when we put the greatest trust of England in your 
hands; and that, therefore. Captain Whetstone’s promotion to the rank of 
Rear Admiral was not intended as a slight to you, or disesteem of your ser- 
vice, for which we have a just value. I think that all sort of encourage- 
ment ought to be given to those who have been forward to go to the West 
Indies, and Mr. Whetstone carrying the flag there with approbation, was 
the occasion of his having it here. 

* “ I should have asked your advice in this matter, had you been in town, 

but I remember, upon making the flags last year, all my council were of 
opinion that the Crowd never tied itself to seniority, in chusing their 
officers. You may be confirmed of my esteem, by the regard 1 have always 
had of yourself and seiyices, and will be satisfied, by the continuance of my 
kindness, that 1 am four affectionate Friend, 

, (Signed) " George.” 

Sir George Rooke, upon receiving this letter, instantly wrote the fol- 
lowing to the Lord High Admiral : — 

“ May it please your Royal Highness, 

*“ I have received the honour of your Highness’ letter of the 2f>th inst., for 
which I cannot be sufficiently thankful. It is not fit for me to reply to your 
Royal Highness, but with the greatest submission and duty, and it is on (hat 
I humbly tRke leave to inform your Royal Highness this is the only instance, 
since that officer has been constituted in the navy, that the/irst Captain to 
the Admiral has been rejected in favour of a younger officer ; and this neglect 
of mine has so impaired my credit and interest in th# fleet, that I cannot 
think myself qualified to execute the great trusfr the Queen is pleased to 
repost in me. 

‘fcl have nothing to value myself upon but the reputation I have acquired in 
mv country's {service ; and when 4 think that suffers, I am touched in my 
tenderest part, in which I am so very sensible on this occasion, that I must 
beg your ltoyal Highness to lay my letter before the Queen, and that you 
would be pleased to prevail with her Majesty in granting me # my desired 
reposefhid retirement. • * * ■ 

“ I am, with all imaginable duty, Royal Sir, . 

“ You'r most obedient and respectful Servant, . 

• (Signed) “ George RtjpKK.” 
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This letter remained unanswered ; but on the 5th February following 
Captain Wishart received His Royal Highness the Lord Higi Admiral’s 
commission promoting him to the rank of Rear Admiral of the Blue, and 
also orders to hoist his flag on board the Suffolk, at Spithead. Captain 
Wishart assumed his rank, but, at the express solicitation/^ the King of 
Spain, proceeded to Lisbon to land His Most Catholic Majesty, retaining 
his situation as Captain of the Fleet. Thus the spirited, yet respectful 
and proper remonstrance of Sir George Rooke, to an act that was 
certainly illiberal and unjust, had the desired effect, and, by the almost 
immediate promotion of Captain Wishart, showed that ihft LorcUHigh 
Admiral admitted his error, and readiness to repair the injury lie. had 
inflicted. 

It appears from ** Schomberg’s Naval History,*' that both these 
officers received the honour of knighthood from Queen Anne ; and, 
further, that Sir William Whetstone was dismissed the service it\ 1706 ; 
and that Sir James' Wishart, who, on the accession , of George I., was 
Admiral of the White, and Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, 
was also dismissed in 1715, but on what account does not appear in 
either case. e 


THE REVOLVING RUDDER*. 

The power of the rudder over the body of a vessel is as beautiful as it is 
simple, but long as it has been in operation there have been but few im- 
provements in its structure. Mr. Holdsworth, however, notwithstanding 
the pressure of his parliamentary duties, has devoted his attention to the 
subject, and produced the very ingenious invention which has just been 
presented to the public. As we quote the description of this machine from 
the pamphlet, adding a diagram for its better illustration, we shall only 
remark, in a general view, that 'instead of hanging by pintles and gudgeons 
to the sternpost, it is made to rest by a pivot upon the prolongation of the 
keel, which is made to project sufficiently from the, rudder to traverse 
freely, so that with rapid stemway it can be turned into the vacant space. 
Of the advantages to be thus gained, we must refer to the inventor’s own 
words : — 

This rudder possesses advantages of the utmost* importance to vessels of every 
description, combining a security hitherto unknown with a very extended power 
of action. 

Those who are acquainted with the rudder hitherto in use are aware that it can 
only be made available when a ship is moving by the head ; her course cannot be 
reversed, if the sea be at all disturbed, without incurring the danger of destroying 
the rudder by wrenching it off its braces. 

The action of Hhe rudder as hitherto constructed is confined by its shape and 
mode of hanging to ai% angle on either side of the post of about 35 degrees ; when 
a blow is struck upon it by a sea which would incline it to a greater angle than 
that to which it is limited, the shock from the blow so struck is received np.ni the 
pintles and braces ; when the shoulders of the bearding of the rudder, forced into 
violent contact with the stem post, form a most powerful iulcrum for their'de- 

s true ti on. • • • , 

The revolving rudder, being allowed to make a^ entire revolution on its axis, 
is deprived of that destructive quality; it is, therefore, more secure, and as ma- 
nageable when the afcip makes stern-way, even in the most boisterous weather; as 
a when she i^ moving in her ordinary course. The safety whi^h this rudfer will 
thus afford to all sea-going vessels must be easily understood. 

8 . 

* ‘The Revolving Rudder,’ invented by A. H. Holdsworth, Esq, M.?. for Dart- 
mouth. London : J. F. Dove, Piccadilly. . 
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To steam-bo&ts, which hare as ready a power of propulsion by the stern as by 
the head, but from the use of which power those who navigate them are debarred, 
by the imperfect and destructive form of the present rudder, this improvement 
will be of vast importance ; whether the power of reversing the vessel's course be 
required at sea, or whether in narrow and confined harbours, where the means of 
moving m either direction will be a peculiar convenience. 

Bysthis construction of the rudder, steam-vessels intended for war purposes will 
become doubly useful, particularly when attendiug a fleet at sea ; as they may 
move from ship to ship, either to tow one out of the line, or from a place of danger 
upon a lee shore, pr to speak to another which is astern, without the necessity of 
turning — an operation which, from the length of the steam vessel, and particularly , 
whei^cq| a ldfe shqye, or in the midst of other ships upon the wing, is attended * 
with 1 neon venidhce and frequently with great danger. 

To «a # steam-vessel armed as a gun boat, this rudder will afford the power of 
keeping directly to windward, with the head always to the enemy. Such vessel, 
properly constructed, may alter her position and retreat against the wind and sea, 
with perfect safety to the rudder, and without exposing it or her broadside to the 
fire of the ship or fort with which she may be engaged ; an* advantage which can 
only be Atimated by those who can fully comprehend the details of so important a 
branch of naval warfare as steam-vessels are likely to become.* 

For barges navigating rivers and canals, it offers as extensive an improvement ; 
as it will enable those vessels with safety to enter narrow channels, from which 
they would be excluded if unable th come out without turning round. 

It is well known, to those who are arquainted«witli the general principles of 
navigation, that the longer the vessel can be made for inland purposes, the better ; 
as she may carry a large cargo, although narrow and of light drait of water. This 
rpdder, therefore, will afford the means of trading \vitl£ larger vcs**els in shallow 
water and confined brandies of rivers, where very small boats alone, of ordinary 
construction, have hitherto been enabled to float. 

A revolving rudder can be attached with equal convenience to each end of the 
vessel; and by using them together, the windings of rivers may be followed, 
where, from the rapidity of the current round projecting points of land, a single 
rudder njay not have power to turn the vessel sufficiently quick : indeed the action 
of the rudder at that end which is foremost is peculiarly adapted to sheer the 
vessel on such an occasion ; .rendering it, like the head sails when thrown aback, a 
very powerful auxiliary to the one at the other pnd. 

Nothing can be more easy than to fit the revolving rudder to vessels of this de- 
scription ; and, as it wil^always turn on its axis in accordance with the direction 
in which the vessel ngives, it will afford no obstacle to her course, except when 
intentionally fixed at a given point or bearing ; possessing this peculiar advantage, 
that it will maintain its proper position at each end of the vessel, if left to itself; 
the'one in the head requiring no attention except when it shall be brought to the 
aid of the other, without which interference, like the vane at the mast head, it 
will adapt itself to the current through which it is passing. 

•With regard to sea-going ships, whether when taken aback, or making stern 
way in stays, dr when struck by heavy seas when the ship is scudding or laying to 
in a gale or wind, the revolving action of the rudder, if it be permitted to tend 
itself to Jihq current, will render it secure from danger and free from the effect of 
those heavy shocks to which rudders which cannot make an entire revolution are 
exposed; whilst tillers, tiller ropes, and even men, will 1* savei^by it, too many 
of whom have lost their lives in endeavouring to prevent that sudden collision 
between the rtidder and stern post, which causes the deslfruction of pintles and 
braces.and ultimately of the rudder itself; producing a train of evils which are 

well hnderstood by those who have been exposed to, and have survived, such 

calamities. • 

By the present mode of hanging the rudder^tlie stern posts of old vessels and of 
those badly put" together arc frequently shaken loose, c.iusiiqfleaks in the ships the 
most difficult to be discovered. • 

This cannot happen to slops fitted as now proposed, as tlie Stern post will not 
be liable to a greater strain than any other part of the ship. • 

* To those advantages which have been enumerated ate to be added, that which, 
this mode of attaching the rudder to the ship will afford, of replacing # it by another 
without any difficulty, at sea, should it be broken on a shoal or rock, or shot away 
by any enemy ; and that of allowing an anchor to be let go tfith safety from the 

U. S. Journ. No. 4G. Sept. 1823, . a o # 
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■tern, and of bringing up the ship by it, if running through a narrow channel, or 
wherever danger suddenly appears a-head, upon which a ship would tail, upon 
■winging, if brought up in the usual way. 

The following description of the rudder, when assisted by the engraving with 
Which it is accompanied, will enable the reader to understand the mode in which it 
is constructed and attached to the vessel. 

Few persons who take an interest in this subject are ignorant of the general 
form of the rudder now in use. In the revolving rudder, that portion of the 
main-piece which is above the hancing must be made perfectly round : but it may 
slightly taper towards the head from the lower to the upper collar; it may dimi- 
nish also from the hancing to half the thickness at its foot, havinga bearding on 
its front edge; it may taper also from the main-piece to th# after edge,, or be 
left of equal thickness, at the will of the builder. # • 4 

The part which is rounded must work through two* collars, one of which may 
be bolted to the transom, and the other fitted into partners on the upper deck, 
secured by bolts with nuts and screws to the beams ; two rings, or washers, may be 
placed on the upper collar, and a fid, or pin, passed through the rudder imme- 
diately above them, which pin, or fid, working upon the rings, or washers, will 
suspend the rudder in its place. * 

Those parts of thfi rudder which wort within the coljarr may be hooped with 
metal, to save the wood and diminish the friction when revolving. 

The keel of the vessel may be allowed to extend sufficiently beyond the stern- 
post to take a brace or gudgeon at its end, iu wtich a pintle fixed perpendicularly 
on the axis of the rudder may w ork. 

The rudher may have a tiller turned up at the end, with a swivel upon it, to 
which swivel the tiller-ropes may be attached, enabling them to work tiue when 
the rudder revolves ; or the rudder may be governed by a cogged wheel fixed up#n 
its head, working into a pinion on an upright shaft, as in common use, or by any 
other apparatus which will enable it to make an entire revolution on its axis. 


B. Lower Collar fixed to the Stern 
Frame. • 

C Partners In the Deck, with Me- 
tal Cdllar for the Rudder-head to 
work through. * 

D. Pin or Fid, to support the 
weight of the Rudder. 

E. Tiller, with a Swivel on its end 
to enable the Tillor ropes to tend 
correctly when the Rudder revolves. 

F. Gudgeon on the Keel, and Pintle 
working in it. The lattenfixed per- 
pendicular on the Axis of the Rudder. 


In constructing a vessel to enable the revolving rudder to be used, it is only 
.Decenary that the stern-post should have such a rake, *or stand at such an angle 
with the axis pf the rudder, that the after par! qr heel of the rudder, when turned 
towards the ship, may pass clear* of the stern-post. 

Th» item-post may be straight from the head to the bottoxq, being placed at 
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such an angle with the axis of the rudder as has been already described ; or the 
part above the transom may stand perpendicular, from whence to the keel it may 
take such a rake as will afford the necessary space for the rudder to revolve. 

This may be considered a general description of the mode of forming and fixing 
the revolving rudder. It may be varied, however, in the details, provided the 
basis on which it be constructed, viz., the power of revolving, be always kept in 
view. 

As an instance, if it be deemed of moment to lower the rudder through the 
deck into its place, this object may be effected by allowing the heel to pass down 
between the two* middle counter timbers, and through tw score left in the after 
part of the lawyer collar. This collar, although so scored, will be sufficiently strong • 
for ifc%ork. % • • 

Where a Vessel has a deep counter, and the declf is of a sufficient height, the 
lower* cellar may be omitted, and another fitted into the counter timbers, which 
may be easily arranged for the purpose. 

Again, as the weight of the rudder must be entirely sustained by the pin or fid 
on the deck, if it should he found, with the two metal rings under the pin, that the 
friction, occasioned by the weight of the rudder, offers too much resistance to the 
tiller in turning it, friction rollers may b<# introduced into thf lower ring to work 
upon the collar, or maty he fixed in the collar, and the rings upon them, and thus 
this inconvenience may be remedied. 

With regard to the power of tjie tiller, it must be remembered, that the only 
duty which will be imposed on this tiller will be that of steering, or so moving the 
rudder ns to change the course of the ship ; resistance to the blow of # sea being 
no longer necessary to save the rudder from destruction, as it would be best pre- 
served by being permitted to tend itself to the current. # 

* • The keel, which is left behind the stern-post, must taper on the sides to the 
size of the gudgeon, which will allow the rudder to be easily shipped, if the part- 
ners on the deck are unbolted before the head passes through them, giving the 
rudder a little freedom in the deck, until its bottom is above the keel ; when, by 
replacing the partners in their birth, whilst the rudder is hanging upon the 
tackles, on lowering it into its place, the upper collar will become a sure guide for 
•the pintfe to the gudgeon in the keel, if it be centered correctly. The upper 
edge of the gudgeon may be bevelled and the pintle pointed, to avoid any difficulty 
in entering it. * ' 

Should it he deemed advisable to give any additional strength to that portion of 
the keel to which the gudgeon is attached, to preserve it from injury if the ship be 
allowed to take tjie ground where the surface maybe hard and uneven, a knee fixed 
on the after part of thfc stern-post will accomplish the object, and will occupy too 
small a space to render it of any moment in the revolving of the rudder. 

No inconvenience will be found in steering from the peculiar situation of 
this rudder. It may, indeed, enable the builder to construct his vessel much more 
full in the after body, not only because the position of this rudder will be advan- 
tageous in regard to its leverage upon the ship, but because the water will flow to 
it more freely. . Its situation, indeed, as well as-ihe mode of forming the rudder 
with a circular main-piece, working through a trunk or through collars, w ill be 
quite familiar to those persons who are acquainted with the vessels of the 
Chinese, *a»d with the construction of the rudders used on the Rhine and the 
Seine ; where a portion of tfie flat part of the rudder is in some cases placed before 
the main-piece. • > 

The mode proposed of attaching the foot of the rudder a piece of the keel, 
projecting for that purpose, is now in use in Kngland. Indeed, an eminent builder 
of th§* present-day prefers hanging the rudder on sdtne of his steam-boats by a 
pintle on the keel and a single collar only on the deck, by which means his rudder 
tuilis very freely, and works entirel^independent of the stern-post. 
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THE FALSE HORIZON* 

A newly-invented instrument, called the False Horizon, has within these 
few days been submitted to me for inspection and trial. The principle on 
which the invention proceeded is so simple, the construction of the instru- 
ment so far from complicated, the method of using it is so easily acquired, 
and its utility appears so great, that to men of science in general, to geographers 
and astronomers in particular, I think no time should be lost in making the 
'invention known. 1 shall more readily and freely use my hymbft endeavours 
to make it known, because no patent right or pro perty # therein is held o* 
claimed ; but whether overvalued or undervalued, *by me, such as it is, the 
invention is given freely to the public, to be used, copied, or improved. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that to astronomers and geographers 
there is no portable instrument of greater utility than the Artificial Horizon. 
With any of the instruments usually employed to measure angles by reflec- 
tion, it furnishes the geographer witl* means of measuring the altitudes of 
celestial objects most accurately, when such altitudes are not less than 
fifteen or greater than sixty degrees. When altitudes fall within these limits, 
lie may easily obtain the latitude of a place, *or the instant of observation for 
the purpose of ascertaining its longitude ; but to such limits nearly is the 
conjoint flse of these instruments confined. Observations of the sun arc 
those most easily obtained, and the simplest mode known for determining 
the latitude of a place if from the meridian altitude of that luminary. Tj 
furnish travellers with leady means of obtaining such observations, at any 
time of the year, and at any place on the globe they happen to visit, when 
the geographical position of that place has not been previously ascertained, 
may, therefore.be deemed a matter of importance to geographical science. 

In Europe, or North America, travellers usually go forth in the summer, 
when the meridian altitude of the sun is greater than sixty degrees, conse- 
quently the artificial horizon and sextant cannot be employed for obtaining 
altitudes of that object, at 9t near to noon. They must, therefore, either 
have recourse to other celestial objects, or use instruments less portable, less 
convenient, more complicated, more costly, and liable to damage. To 
travellers in lower latitudes, and within the tropics.it rarthy happens that 
the meridian altitude of sun or moon can be obtained, since they generally 
exceed sixty degrees. It may be pertinent here to notice thafctlie angle of 
reflection being equal to the angle of incidence, altitudes observed with an 
artificial horizon are twice the quantity requited. Sixty degrees of altitude 
would be 120 on the arc of a sextant, and, therefore, not far short of the 
utmost range given to the index of that most useful and convenient instru- 
ment. This being considered in conjunction with the fact, that altitudes 
under fifteen degrees, though often required, cannot well be measured when 
the artificial horizon is employed, we may ask why the geographical position of 
places hitherto visited by travellers has so seldom been fixed ; that is to say, 
that the places assigned to them by different travellers have not corresponded 
with each other, or fallen within satisfactory limits. Difficulty from the 
causes set forth has been felt by all travellers, and lamented ^ven by those 
who were capable of resorting to other means of ascertaining positions in 
latitude such as the meridian altitudes of numerous stars on each side of 
the zenith. To remove that difficulty, Captain W. F. W. Owen, K.N., has 
now suggested the use of a polished plane pr speculum inclined to the 
natural horizon at a convenient angle, for the purpose of increasing altitudes, 
to be observed when under fifteen degrees, and of diminishing them when 
above sixty, so as to facilitate the observation thereof* that is, to create a 
convenient error, the quantity and effect of which might be constantly 
known or easily ascertained. On this simple principle, and under the 
directions of Captain Owen, the instrument, of which a geographical 
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fig- 1. 



description follows, was made for trial only, by Mr. Thomas Jones of 
Charing* Cross. 

Description and Use of the False Horizon . 

The plane abed {fig. 1 ) represents the reflecting face of a metallic 
prism, so inclined, that the angle bae is 30°, and the 
angle a b e 60°. Any other angles might have been 
chosen, but these were deemed the most convenient. 

p {fig- 2) represents a circular plane of metal, 
mounted on a vertical* axis, with a pin in its centre 
to tit the holes in the prism o o {Jig. 1). The plane* 
p , is levelled by the screws, i ri, underneath, rest- 
ing either on a tripod stand, table, or stone. In 
placing it parallel to the horizon, the spirit-level is 
employed, great care being taken that the plane pwserve its parallelism 
when turned in any direction by the handle/*; 
and the prism being hedvy, that adjustment 
should be made after it is placed on the plane. 
The prism being so placed, *the lines a e and c f 
will then be parallel to the horizon, and the 
places abed, bae, and d c f {Jig. ]), as p 
revolves, will always form the same angle with 
the horizon. * • 

If ao O represent the horizontal line from <®, 
any celestial object* oo r the direction of the 
reflected image of the same object : then (equa- 
tion 1) the angle X a° r + 2 b a e = 2 X oo o, 
01 twice the altitude; and bae being known, and a constant quantity, say 

30°, the angle oo r will only be 120° 
when % is in the zenith; and this 
quantity is within the range of a com- 
mon reflecting sextant. 

If thano be supposed in the line r, 
and the celestial object in oo r, and r k 
a line parallel to the horizon, then the 
angle oo *r-2ia« = 2ooor, or 
2 oo r /*, or twice the altitude, so 
that an object in the horizon would 
subtend an angle of 60° in the false 
horizon, and an object having 15° of 
altitude would subtend an angle of 90° 




in the same. , 


fig-*- 


But the line a b, or y # {Jig, 4) must 
always be in a vertical plane passing through 
the centre of the object whose altitude is re- 
quired, or it will not be correctly obtained ; 
and as celestial objects are constantly moving 
in azimuth, the handle,*/*, is used to turn the 
revolving plate, p, round its centre, and care 
must be taken that the plate retain its hori- 
zoatal adjustment in every position of h 
thifughout Ihe revolutiop. 

When the object observed is the sun, there 
* . 9 is no difficulty in keeping the axis of the spe- 

culum y {Jig. 4) in the same veitical plane with its centre ; for if a o e, 
or c df {fig, 1) b# so placed that no shadow fall on p, the line j* v parallel 
to a b and to c d, must be in the same vertical plane with the sun’s centre; 
In the case where the first equation is given (vide fig, 3) the'true angle is 
always the least that can be obtained between an object and its reflection in 
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the false horizon ; and if the line y # be not in the same vertical plane with 
the object, the angle will be greater than the true angle ;*but by moving the 
false horizon in azimuth, it may be seen whether the angle increases on either 
side. The natural horizon is similarly swept by the sun's image in obtaining 
an altitude at sea, and, after a little practice, thi9 moving or sweeping for a 
the nearest possible point of contact may, with the false horizon, be as easily 
accomplished. 

But in the case where the second equation is given (vide fig. 3), that being 
for objects near the horizon (and with the lesser angle of the prism from the 
observer), the true angle must be the greatest that can be foilnd by sweeping 
or turning the false horizon either way in azimuth. Thus, if thi altitude of 
an object were observed in tjje azimuth 0 a {fig. 5) parallel tp the plane < 
a be, it would always be the true altitude, ±2 a b*e. Xt observed in. any 

other azimuth across the plane a b e, or 
fig. 5. • not parallel to it, as in * m, then it 

* # would, in every case, be either greater or 

less than the true altitude in the false 

# ^.0 horizon; so that the true altitude is 

always a maximum br minimum to be 

r rinnUllBnl ascertained by the instrument itself. 

u* 1 ^ ™ It is obvious that the false horizon 

f may be used for measuring angular alti- 
c tudes of mountains, or other terrestrial 

objects, when they are either too great 
4 or too small for the use of the arti-u 


ficial horizon (». e . under 15° or over 60°) ; but, in other cases, the artificial 
horizon will of course be used. The false one is not intended to supersede 
the use of more precise instruments, but to put an additional, new, and 
commodious mode of observation within the reach of travellers. The in- 


strument here described has a speculum of two inches by three, and that 
size may, perhaps, be recommended to the hydrographer, or to mariners 
making long voyages; but for travellers in general, a speculum two inches 
long, and one inch and a half broad, may answer every purpose. If the 
instrument be properly made, the inclination of the speculum or angle, b a e 
( fig . 1), will not change, and twice that angle will 4e a constant quantily, 
which the observer may obtain for himself as follows : J'ake^our observa- 
tions with the same sextant. 1st. Sun in artificial horizon; 2nd. Sun in 
false horizon; 3rd, Sun in artificial horizon; 4th, Sun in false horizon, 
with the times by a watch corresponding to each observation. By the time 
elapsed between the second and third observations, reduce the sun’s altitude 
to the time when the second observation was taken in the false horizon. 
Call this reduced altitude T, and the second F ; then T </) F - *2 b a e, or 
the difference of T and F is the constant quantity. Again, by the intervals 
of time between the second and third and second and fourth observations, 
reduce the second or fourth to the same time as tfie third ; call this /, and 
the third observation call t: then,^</5 t = 2 b a e, or the difference of 
/ and t is equal to the constant quantity. The mean of these two results 
may be afterwards applied to every observation. The wedgd may have 
either c e or d e for the ba«s on which it rests ; and if, when c « is the base, 
the angle of inclination be 30°, then, when d e is the base, it will be 60°, and 
the constant quantity will be doubled. 

It may be useful, in conclusion, to observe, what, I believe,. cannot have 
escaped the notice of either Captain Owen or tlue maker, vis. that both the 
sockets o o in fig. 1, and the pin to fit them voy {fig. 2), may he dis- 
pensed with, and then, if the plane, p, were a polished surface, the instru- 
ment might become either a false or artificial horizon, at pleasure ; although,- 
in veiy nice observations, the accurate, convenient, and self-adjusting sur- 
face of quicksilver would of course be preferred. 

. J. McArthur Low, Comm. R. N. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A MODE OF BRINGING TO ENGLAND THE OBELISK 
AT ALEXANDRIA* CALLED CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


The dimensions of the obelisk are 
stated : — 

*126 feet in length. 

6 if square at bottom. 

4 „ at top. 

This gives a Content of 3150 cubic 
feet, which) the specific gravity of 
•graftire being«2f nearly, makes the 
weight 225 tons. # 

The quantity of fir which must be 
joined to it to make it equal in weight 
to water, is three times its bulk ; the 
specific gravity of fir being £ ; but 
in ordA* to float the obelisk about 
£th of the section aboye water, there" 
would be required 16,000 cubic feet 
of fir, or 220 tons. . 

The quantity of iron employed in 
binding the balks together would be 
about 40 cubic feet, allowing it to be 
hound every 5 ft. with straps 2 ins. 
by 1, as shewn m the sketch. This 
quantity of iron would require 260 
cubic feet of fir to support it, making 
a total of 230 tons. The price of 
American fir is about2$. per foot cube, 
which^would therefore be £1700 
40 cubic feet, iron « . 400 

£2100 

The cost of labour is not easily 
estimated. THie di^tafice to the sea 
may be about 300 yards, which dis- 
tance the obelisk must “be moved on 
rollers, and a breach be made in the 
town wall to allow it to pass; this 
would bring it to the old harbour, 
where the fir might be disembarked 
in readiness to form the float. Com- 
mon carpenters and blacksmiths 
would *b6 the only tradesmen re- 
quired; and with a woiking party 
from the ship's company, would pro- 
bably be sufficient to complete the 
floaty &c., in a month. 

The balks and obelisk would be 
sa united into one mass, that $wen if 
abandoned by stress of weather, "jand 
driven ashore, it is considered it 
would not go to pieces, ana would be 
recovered when the weather mode- 
• rated. • . 

The depth of the float in the 
water would be 13 to 14 leet’j^from 
its shape the direct resistance of the 
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water to its progress would not be great ; but from its great length the 
resistance, by the adhesion of the water to its sides, would probably be of 
such consequence as to require consideration : masts might, however, be 
adapted so as to assist its progress in a fair wind. 

Another matter for consideration, or rather experiment, is, the buoyancy 
lessened by the fir by the long immersion in water. The fcth above-men- 
tioned would be enough for this ; gf the quantity of wood might be reduced 
to that merely necessary for floating the granite, and the additional buoy- 
ancy obtained by a row of casks, so that the safety of the float would still be 
independent of any accujent happening to them. 

, The float it is proposed to tow by steam vessels ; and it is considered that 
if it leaves Alexandria in the beginning of June, it will re&ctv Gibraltar at 
the end of July, so as to cross *ihe ocean during the fine month of August. 

Palm trees could probably be obtained in the country from the banks of 
the Nile, the specific gravity of which is less than that of fir ; whilst their 
shape, great length, and straight growth would make them very applicable 
for the purpose desired. 

P. 


PATENT BREACH FOR GUNS. 

The decided superiority of the Patent Breach has been long established in 
fowling-pieces : why may not the same principle be acted upon with guns ? 
thereby doing away with the back action of the powder deadening the revil. 
leaving a clearer line of sight, throwing farther, and preventing the liability 
of rain causing the gun to miss lire, by the vent filling with water from its 
perpendicular position. I beg leave to recommend a hammer and detonating 
tube as quicker and more certain. Annexed is a plan ■ 


Section of a 12-pounder. 



a Detonating tube. 
b Hammer. t • 

c Line to pull it up against detonating tube. 
d Chamber of gun. w 

Dotted lines shew original touch-hole, and back action of pefader causing 
heavy revil. 
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AN UNNOTICED KEY TO THE CAMPAIGN OP 1813. 

An incident, which belongs to the year 1813, affords a fresh proof 
that, metaphorically speaking, a rMuse^ may produce a mountain l 
With respect to two occurrences which succeeded that incident, it 
might not b<; difficult to show, what would # have been the conse- 
quences qf the battle of Dresden, if Vandamme had not marched 
dowA into the«low ground about Tiiplitz ; nor what would have been 
* the t result of thfc mighty struggle at Leipzig, had Bliicher or Berna- 
dotte* come upon the ground four-and-twenty hours later ; these two 
points have been discussed by many a tactician, but there is a little 
episode in the annals of military romance, which forms a species of 
preface to the events of the memorable campaign in question, and 
seems hitherto to # have been strangely overlooked? except in a casual 
hint which occurs in the Memoirs of Gouvion St. Cyr. The French 
army had evacuated the Russian soil ; and it became plainly incum- 
bent upon Murat to have forthwith collected its remains, and, in- 
corporating them with troops drawn from'every point withki reach, to 
have maintained his ground on the lower banks of the Oder . This he 
. jwas both inclined to do and had the means of effecting. With regard, 
indeed, to the opportunity being his, it is notorious, that the Rus- 
sian forces advanced at a mere snail's pace, and were in a state ol 
such total disorganization, that, so long as Kutusoff's life was spared, 
and the winter season held, no offensive operations were thought of. 

. In thk state of things, a skirmishing party of eighty Cossacks stole into 
Berlin. Augereau, who was then governor of the Prussian capital, 
being dreadfully alarrfted lest the ground should slip from under his 
feet, despatched orderlies and adjutants one after another to Murat, 
and effectually succeeded in making him a fellow partner in his 
panic. Murat, consequently fell back upon Berlin, and, without 
much further delay/ threw himself behind the Elbe and Saale. 
Now, it is quite evident, that if he had not abandoned his positions 
on the Lower Oder, the chances of a rising in Prussia would have 
continued extremely remote ; nor, indeed, were any decisive steps 
taken towards it, until Berlin was entirely freed from the enemy's 
presence. This event did not occur until the beginning of March. 
Suppose for a moment, that the battle had been fought, not at Lut- 
zen/but bn the Oder, -and that Napoleon had won the day on the 
one occasion, as he did on the other, how totally different a turn 
might not the campaign of 1813 have then takep? And what inci- 
dent was it. which stepped in to prevent it? A mere handful of 
CosSacks, who galloped across the Oder, which was then ice-bound, 
ii>a drunken frolic, rode upland down the streets of Berlin as if out 
of their wit*, and kicked up* dust, which scarcely put one mortal 

being hors de.combat. _ . A Prussian Office*. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

RETROSPECT OF MONTHLY MEMORABILIA. 

August 5th, \1\b.~Peteru)aradein was, on this day, the scene of one of 
Prince Eugene's most splendid achievements. Twenty thousand Ottomans 
lay stretched on the fiela of battle, £nd half that number were drowned in 
the Save. Amongst the dead were ten Pashas, the Aga of the Janissaries, and 
the Grand Vizier himself. The latter, so soon as he perceived the day was 
lost, in a fit of rage, cried obt to his satellites — “ The dog of a Christian 
shall not survive me : let him be torn to atoms ! ’* The horribjje mandate 
was instantly sealed with the blood of his prisoner, Count Breuner ; attache 
tyrant, having glutted his vengeance, rushed into the thickest of the tight, 
and breathed his last on the field of battle ! The whole Ottoman camp, 
consisting of fifty thousand tents, one hundred and seventy-two pieces of 
heavy artillery, one hundred and forty-nine standards, five horses’ tails, and 
a military chest of fouf hundred thousand pounds in hard silver, fell into the 
victors’ hands. 

August 7th, 1479.— After a sanguinary contest of si* hours, the Emperor 
Maximilian totally defeated Lewis the Eleventh’s general, Crevecoeur, near 
Guinegate, a village in the earldom of Ai tois r made himself master of his 
adversary's camp, and relieved Teroucnne. On the eve of the onset, 
Maximilian harangued his troops — “ Remember, my brave soldiers, that you 
are contending but as one man against another ; victory is in the hands of 
God alone. Your emperor covets none other man’s goods ; he seeks but 
to defend his own against an unholy freebooter. Soldiers, it rests with your 
gallant hearts to avenge him of this wrong, and chastise yon spoilers of 
nations. Yes, my noble fellows, hand in hand with you, as sons and 
brethren, he will fight the good fight, and die or conquer by your side!” 
Thus saying, he sprang from his saddle in full mailed panoply, fell upon his 
knees, and raised his prayers to heaven ; the whole army followed his 
example, and braced with confidence in the stay of the Lord of Hosts, battled 
with their antagonists, until victory begirt their monarch’s brow with laurels. 

August 13th, 1704. — The memoVy of this day will survive until the memory 
of British valour itself shall have 11 perished from the things that be.” One 
hundred and twenty-eight years have now elapsed since'ihe fiekhof Blenheim 
enshrined the names of Marlborough and Eugene in the affections of our 
fellow-countrymen. Twenty thousand French and Bavarians, led by the 
elector and Marshals Tallard and Marsin, found an inglorious grave where 
they advanced to reap a certain victory. Tallard was taken prisoner, and 
with him, 20,000 of his host, whom their leaders had deserted, 300 standards 
and ensigns, 120 pieces of cannon, and the major part of their baggage. 
" What, fifteen thousand Frenchmen throw away their arms without tiring 
a shot!” exclaimed the haughty Lewis, in the bitterness of his anguish; 
and de Maintenon lavished her sweetest blandishments on the agonized 
monarch, in the vain hope of string his grief. “ Would to heaven,” she 
lisped, “ our marshals could witness this affliction— how would they burn to 
wipe away the stain ! v 

August 26th, 1346. — Anniversary of the battle of Cressy, in which fell 
John, the blind king of Bohemia. At the commencement of the contest the 
gallant Bohemian ordered his knights to lead him to the spot, where his son 
Charles was engaged. “ No matter that i am blind,” exclaimed John, “ I 
will yet try the edge of my trusty blade, so that men may not say of me, I 
was present at the fray, and played an idler’s part;” and with this, he 
galloped between two knights, who had bound their horses to his own, into 
the midsf of '.he contending hosts. When told that all was lost, and that it 
was incumbent upon him to provide for his personal safety, “God forbid!” 
he cried out, ** that a king of Bohemia should turn his back upon his foe ; 

1 will save my friend Philip this day, or perish in the venture. But, sirs, I 
commend* Charles, my dear son, to your protection.” The generous prince's 
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body was subsequently discovered, and around it lay the corpses of fifteen 
Bohemian barons and fifty Bohemian knights. We need scarce remind the 
reader, that it was the hero of this splendid day, black Edward, who, on ap- 
proaching the body, shed a warrior’s manly tear over it, and extracting the 
plume and its device M Ich dien” from the slain king's helmet, placed it on 
hispwn. From that hour it has remained the armorial emblem of every 
succeeding Prince of Wales. • 

FRANCE. 

This year’s estimate for the War Department falls under the subsequent 
heads, and»consists of the following amounts 
, Heaff Admimsthition (Paris). . . t Fr. 2,004,667 or £80,190 

General Staff . * 16,372,000 „ 654,880 

Gendarmerie 18,622,000 „ 744,900 

Recruiting Department 489,000 „ 19,500 

Pay and Maintenance of the Troops . . 209,060,000 „ 8,336,200 

Military Courts and Tribunals . . . 261,000 „ 10,440 

Remounts . . 4,703,000 „ 189,720 

Munitions and Equipments for the Artillery . 22,070,000 „ 882,800 

Equipment of the National Guard . . . 8,100,000 „ 324,000 

Munitions, &c. for the Engineers . . . 14,750,000 „ 590,000 

Military Schools 1,988,000 „ 79,520 

Invalids 3,139,000 ft 125,560 

Temporary and unforeseen charges, and Secret 

Service Monies ...... • 7,893,400 „ 335,730 

309,492,067 £12,373,640 
INCREASE IN THE NAVAL FORCE. 

Independently of the fifty-two frigates, which are at present building in 
the French yards, there are five ships of the line (three of which are to carry 
100 guns each), and five brigs, constructing at I/Orient. 

• POSITIONS OF THE ARMY. 

The French army, so far as concerns that portion of it which may be said 
to be on active service, is quartered in the following manner: — Ten regi- 
ments of the line, thrtfte of light infantry, and twelve of cavalry, occupy the 
fortresses in the northern departments. Five regiments of the line, three of 
light infantry, and twelve of cavalry, are stationed in Paris and its vicinity. 
The eastern line, from Metz to Grenoble, is formed of thirteen regiments of 
the line, three of light infantry, and fifteen of cavalry. The western depart- 
ments are occupied by twelve regiments of the line, three of light infantiy, 
and five of cavalry. The remainder of the French troops are in garrison in 
the inlaqjl and southern departments. 

MORTAR FIRING. 

Two*officers of engineers at Metz have discovered a mode of imparting 
so steady and certain a direction to the* course of bomb-shells, that llieir 
fall at a given point may be calculated with mathematical precision. The 
experiments* which have been made, with a view to Ascertain the merits of 
this # *iew system, are said to have been attended with complete success.— 

( French Paper,) 

• SWITZERLAND. 

. The great finnual meeting of^he several" Societies of Sharpshooters’* 
throughout the whole Confaleration, will be held this year in Lucerne, and 
begin on the 1st of next month. The Lucerne Association, in conjunction 
with eighteen Societies in other cantons, have volunteered to defray the ex- 
pense, under th£ sanction and patronage of the Government of Lucerne. 
There will be as many as seye»-and-thirty targets erected, ai.d the value of 
the several prizes, including the prizes of honour, wjll not fall short of 
20,900 Swiss franks, nearly 1700/. The invitation, which has been received 
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by the Societies of this canton, is expressed with great cordiality and good 
humour. Some dozen or more of the best shots in the canton (and it may be 
readily imagined there can be no lack of excellent marksmen, when there is 
not a town, and indeed scarcely a village of any size in Switzerland without 
its own society), are deputed by each of the cantons to uphold the honour of 
its name in the use of the rifle.— f Geneva , 23rd June.) 

AUSTRIA. 

About thirty general officers, whose age and infirmities render them incom- 
petent to do active service, Have been placed on the retired list ; and, on 
occasion of the promotions* to which the consequent vacancies /have given 
rise, the Emperor of 'Austria has directed, that, for the fufure, no C&Onel 
shall be raised to the rank of lviajor-General, who has ntft bodify strength 
enough to encounter the fatigues of “ duty in the field.” 

PRUSSIA. 

The battalions of the line, which are a thousand strong in time of war, are 
reduced to six hundred when placed on the peace-establishment. , In the 
early part of the spaing, they were reduced to two hundred ; at least, those 
who had a home, were offered free permission to quit Ui£ ranks, and it was 
intended to retain such only as had nothing to lose or care for. In the latter 
case, the strength of the battalions would Lave been pared down to two 
hundred men each ; but very few more than half the number expected have 
availed thefoselves of the offer, and the major part of the battalions are, 
therefore, from three to four hundred strong. In fact, the National Militia 
( Landwehr ) has attained to so high a degree of discipline and military 
efficiency, as to have superseded the necessity of keeping up so large a stand- 
ing army as was before indispensable. It is confidently said, that fixed 
terms of service are to be done away with, and that the soldier will be allowed 
his discharge after giving proof that he is thoroughly master of his duty. 
Such a regulation as this will, it is conceived, induce every young man to 
acquire the use of fire-arms before he enters the service, and, in this wa^, indi- 
rectly convert every man in the country into a soldier. — ( Letter from Berlin .) 

'BERLIN. 

Preparations are making for the long-talked of monument to Frederick 
the Great, and it is the express command of the King of P^issia, that it 
shall be erected within five paces from the Linden Gate, ’in immediate proxi- 
mity to the monuments in commemoration of Bliicher, Biilow, and Scharn- 
horst. It is to consist of a colossal obelisk, decorated with a figure of 
Victory leaning forward and holding a crown ojf laurels over an equestrian 
statue of the great Frederick. 

HANOVER. 

REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

A sum, equal to nearly twenty thousand pounds, has been struck off from 
thu army estimates for the ensuing half year's expenditure. During r (he de- 
bate upon this subject in the Lower Chamber, it was observed by one of the 
members, M. Wedemeyer, that, though it was true Prussia might, probably 
at a short notice, raisd her equipment to a war-footing, it was otherwise with 
minor states. He contended, that it was not advisable to reduce the Hano- 
verian army, as was proposed, to thirteen thousand men ; that it would be 
impossible to send an army into the field with so sorry a nucleus as this ; 
and that, if the attempt were made, not a (-(an could be kept at home, so as 
to protect Hanover from falling a prey to the first incursion of a corps of 
hostile marauders. He added, that there was nothing like such an excess 
of cavalry officers as had been complained of ; for, in Hanover, there was 
qnly one to tSvery eighteen men, whilst in Wurtemburg tbe proportion was 
one in nineteen, and in Saxony one in twenty. In this respect, the Hano- 
verian cavalry has but its war-coraplemerfi ;■ the infantxy, however, is far 
less*effici|ntly appointed.— (Hanover, 2 6th June .) 
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WATERLOO MONUMENT. 

The 18th of June, being the anniversary of Waterloo, was selected as an 
appropriate day for first exposing the Waterloo monument*, which has 
been raised by voluntary subscription, to public view. At nine in the morning 
the garrison was paraded, under the command of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, in the Herrenhausen avenue, and thence marched to 
the parade, where they formed an open square, with their faces towards the 
monument. On a gun being fired, the covering fell from it ; the bands 
struck up a TV Deum , which was followed by ** Gqyi save the King,” and the 
assemble^ multitude then gave repeated cheeps. The several regiments 
coHfteted, a[tc#wards defiled before the monument, .his Royal Highness 
* marching* at the* head of the yagers of the*guard, accompanied by Prince 
George of Cambridge. At noon, about six hundred Waterloo men, non- 
commissioned officers, privates, invalids, and discharged soldiers, sat down 
to duiker at his Royal Highness's expense, in the Hiding-house ; and a 
banquet was also given to the corps of officers in the tfoyal palace at Hcrren- 
hauseft. For this purpose, the spacious Orangery was tastefully decorated 
with trophies and. garlands, relieved with the colours of the various regi- 
ments which had fought at Waterloo. His Royal Highness presided at the 
table, which was laid for three hundred and forty covers. 

MAJOR-GENERAL COUNT VON ALTEN, G.C.B. 

On the 24th of July last-year, the officers resident, or quartei^d in Hano- 
ver, celebrated the fitlieth year of Von Alten's military services by a splen- 
. # did festival. The occasion has since been common orated by a folio record, 
from which we have sketched a biographical fragment, which, as that of a 
soldier who contributed, in no mean degree, to enhance the martial glory of 
the British name, cannot fail to interest every class of our readers. Charles 
Count Von Alten is descended from an ancient Hanoverian family of 
noble extraction, and was born on the *20th of October, 1764. He entered 
the sdlvice of his native country as an ensign in the foot guards, when m his 
seventeenth year ; and, without regard to his short standing in that service, 
was, in 1790, posted to fhe rank of lieutenant and adjutant-in-chief on the 
staff. Field-marshal von Reden, who w& at that time commander-in-chief 
of the Hanoverian forces. Upon their being sent into the Netherlands two 
years afterwards, fake part in the protection of that quarter from the 
revolutionary designs of France, he accompanied Field-marshal Freytag in a 
similar capacity ; and fhe first field operations in which he participated were 
at’ the battle of Famars. He was one of the foremost at the rescue of his 
commander, who had been wounded and made prisoner; and he led a grena- 
dier company at the brilliant exploit of Menin, at which General Hammer- 
stein commanded. During this campaign, young Von Alten was entrusted 
with tha»execution of several difficult operations, of which he acquitted him- 
self in a very able manner. In the year 1795, we find him holding a majo- 
rity in*tirtj "Hanoverian Guards ; but the arduous duties in which he had 
been engaged, having brought on an attack of the gout, which ciippled him 
for nearly two years," he was on the very point of throwing up his commis- 
sion when he was diverted from the design by his promotion to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy. kn 1803, the ill-starred convention of.Lauenberg having brought 
aboht the dissolution ot the Hanoverian army, Von Alten was one of the 
first who determined to abandqmthe German soil, and fight the battles of 
his sovereign and country unc^gr/he British flag. Haying reached England 
ih safety, lus services, expedience, and devotion, attracted the notice of the 
British government, and-in November of that year, he was appointed lieu- 
tehant-colonel-commandant of the first light infantry tiattalion of the Ger- 
man Legion, from which post he was promoted in 1804 to that of full colone.l 

of the same battalion, which he subsequently commanded on the expedition 

. • - _ . 


* A colossal figure of Victory. 
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against Copenhagen. Four years afterwards, the German Legion forming 
part of the gallant band who were despatched into Portugal under General 
Sir John Moore, he was made brigadier-general, and having returned to 
England with the shattered remnant of Moore's force, in July, 1819, he ac>. 
companied the unfortunate expedition to Walcheren. The continued suc- 
cess of the British arms in the Spanish Peninsula having encouraged 4he 
cabinet to support the hero of Busaco, with enlarged means, Vol Alten was 
again sent to Portugal with his brigade in 1811; and, in April, 1812, the 
Earl of Wellington evincgd the sense which he entertained of Von Alten's 
merit, by appointing him tojhe command of the entire light divi^on of the 
British forces under las immediate orders. The Count was no$r summoned 
to attest his fitness for a far mdre extended and elevated sphere of action ; 
and those who are at all familiar with the memorable transactions of the 
Peninsular campaign, will not need to be reminded of the laurels earned by 
the light division and their gallant leader. To say nothing of the less im- 
portant conflicts in wlfich they were engaged, the fields of Salamanca and 
Yittoria, and their brilliant achievements in the Pyrenees and at Nivalle, 
Nive, Orthez, and Tdulouse, will survive as a proud and imperishable mo- 
nument to their own fame and that of Von Alten. On* other occasions, too, 
where he held still more important commands, his services were conspi- 
cuous, and deservedly appreciated by the greatest captain of the age. lie 
had seen th*ee-and -thirty years* of service, when the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral was conferred upon him, and at this time took the command of the Hano- 
verian troops in the Netherlands, as well as received the distinguished 
honour of being placed at the head of the third division of the British army. 
Nor can any soldier desire a more brilliant close to an active, eventful, and 
honourable career, than the glory of having filled such a post as this on the 
never-to-be-forgotten fields of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Though pre- 
sent in two-and-thiity conflicts. Count Von Alten had escaped without a 
single hurt; but in this, his thirty-third, and the coincidence with the nume- 
rical period of his service may not escape remark, he had the misfortune to 
receive a wound, the torture of which was felt for many a year afterwards. 
Long may he yet enjoy the proud and cheering retrospect of a life which has 
gilded his declining years with the esteem and admiration of his sovereign, 
his companions in arms, and his fellow-subjects. *• r 

GERMANY. _ *' 

GERMAN MILITARY LITERATURE. 

Literatur der Kriegswis&enschaften und Kriegsgeschichte — The Literature 
of the Science and History of War, by Major-General J. G. Von Hoyer, 
of the Prussian service. 8vo. pp. 668. 

A Library Companion for Officers. Vol. II. 

General Von Clausewitz, one of the best officers in the Prussian service, 
has left behind him a collection of most valuable MSS., which lie (ji reeled 
to be published after his decease, and will form 8 vols. 8vo., namely : — 

The A a* of War, 2 vols. 

History of the Campaign in Italy. Anno 1799. 2 vols. 

History of the War in Italy. From 1799. 2 vols. 

History of the Wkr in Russia, in 1812. 1 vol. * 

History of the War in France, in 1814 and 1815. 1 vol. 

The comprehensive nature of the first- rjkntioned of these works may be 
inferred, from the following enumeration of titles of its several sections, 
—1. On the Nature of War. 2. The Theory of War. 3. Strategetics in 
General. 4. The Battle-field. 5. The Sinews' of War. 6. Defence. 
7. Attack. *And 8. Of Plans for Campaigns. Two or three volumes will 
appear at Berlin, in the course of the present year, and thefremainder in the 
course of the year 1 833. To subscribers, tfee price of each volume is, for the 
present, two Prussian dollars. The work will have the general title of Hin - 
terlassem Werke des Generals Von Clausewitz— or. The Posthumous 
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Works of General V. C. On War and the Conduct of War ; illustrated by 
the Annals of the later Wars. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian government is making preparations on a formidable scfcle 
to secure the future mastery of the Black Sea. On the 13th of April, the 
keel of a ship, of the line of 120 guns, was laid down in the yard at Niko- 
lajeff. She is to be constructed according to the plans supplied by our 
fellow-countryman. Admiral Greig, and is to be called the Warsaw. He is 
engaged, also,*m the elevation of another vessel, wjiich is to carry 130 guns, 
and to be \juilt in the same port. She is to be christened the Blahodat. • 

p ^ * • CAMPAIGN IN DAGHESTAN. * 

[We know so little what is passing in this far-distant region, or of the 
high courage with which the mountaineers of the Eastern Caucasus are 
contesting the progress of Russian conquest in that direction, that our 
readers -will we grateful to us for introducing to them pn original letter from 
a native officer in the Emperor’s service— at least a faithful translation of 
it. Tfle spirit in which it is written will form a novelty too, in the eyes of 
the more polished soldier of the South.] 

“ Settlement of Gubben, 25th August, 1831. 

“You inquire whether \ve are not resting on our laurels after our 
victory at Tarli ? Not a bit, my good friend. Our towering jaurels are, 
like the roses with you, beset with thorns ; and bullets are pouring down 
upon us as thick as almonds. We treated Kasi-Jdul lab’s hosts to a ban- 
quet, for the second time, on the 19th of June, and now we are on a 
galling excursion into the mountains, deal our blows right and left on the 
rebels’ backs at every encounter, disinfect their eyries with fumes of gun- 
powder, and tumble them down stone by stone, that they may receive a 
sound airing. I will now relate an occurrence, which has the merit of 
originality at least to recommend it. On the 22nd of this month, the anni- 
* versary of the Emperor's coronation, we neared the settlement called Kasa- 
nishislii, which has long; deserved scourging, for its treacherous behaviour 
to the Russians on repeated occasions, as^well as the vigorous aid which it 
has lent to the zealots who cling to the pseudo-prophet, Kasi-Mullah. Our 
spies brought us timely information that the inhabitants had removed their 
wives and chattels t m inaccessible mountains ; a portion of them, however, 
having acquired an accession of strength by junction with another swarm 
of Daghestan rebels, determined upon standing their ground in the settlement 
itself. Those who are strangers to the mountains of the Caucasus cannot 
form a conception of the adjutages which an enemy possesses, from taking 
up his position in a country strewed with rocks and furrowed with defiles ; 
and to this you may add, the irregular manner in which the Tartars build. 
Every gjfrden has its ditches and impervious hedges, and every church-yard 
is arme^l with upright tomb-stones ; so that your antagonist has a thousand 
resources* at hand for contesting every inch of ground, and effectually 
masking and covering his defence. But, tell me, what is there which can 
resist a Russian-trans- Caucasian ? The royal pistols * thundered, a few 
grenades heralded our entry into Kasanshishi, and a chain of sturdy sharp- 
shooters instantly surrounded the entrance frort the north. The firing 
opened on both sides. The din of drums, and one hurrah after another, re- 
echoed from rank to rank. Gifteral Kochanoff, who led our operations 
like an experienced commandojy>3cposed hftnself as coolly as the commonest 
soldier, whilst sank and file,«exhausted as they were by their prowess, drove 
th«» enemy from their entrenchments, and hunted them from house to house. 
Flames issued from every quarter of the town ; and so soon as *he Lesghis 
Observed that thety could not make face against us, they made off* lor the* 
mountains. We set to, and f airly stripped the place naked, and so brought 

• Padishah Tapendshi ; the name given to cannon by the Tartar^. - 
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the affair to an end ; here and there it might chance, I admit, that our out- 
posts occasionally interchanged a shot or two with the enemy, as he was 
sneaking through the thicket. Dinner-time was now at hand, and the 
General invited his staff and the officers to partake of a slight repast. You 
will readily imagine how heartily we enjoyed ourselves ! A delightful pro- 
spect lay before us, as we looked down from the hill, at the foot of which 
the town is situated ; the movement of our army, the distant fire of mus- 
ketry, the enemy scampering off in the distance, and our Don and Mussul- 
man horse tracking them as tjiey flew, lent animation to the prospect. But 
nothing delighted us so rtmch as our having on this day, whAt Russia leapt 
for joy as she placed the diadem on the brow of the most excellent of (Jyrs, 
entwined a new wreath arot^id his brows. Upon raising 'oi^r goblets, 
sparkling with champagne, to the health of his Jmpertal Majesty,, the 
enemy, who had crept for covert behind rocks and shrubs, fled across to the 
precipice on the other side ; by the General's orders the evolution was 
greeted with salutes of grenades, which exploded in the midst of them ; and 
athwart the detonation our hurrahs and cheers resounded in full chorus ! 
Such minutes as these, my friend, &*nk every fatigue, peril, and disease, 
under our present sky, into oblivion. * * 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


War of the Succession in Spain, uy 
Lord Mahon. — After the typse of more 
than a century, ami when the subject had 
been long incorporated with the great 
body of general history, the publication of 
a new and distinct Memoir upon the Suc- 
cession War argues the discovery and em- 
ployment of new materials tending to 
illustrate and enlarge its existing details. 
Such appears to be the case in the Work 
of Lord Mahon, who, having consulted the 
MS. papers of his relative, General Stan- 
hope, for a time the commander of the 
British auxiliary troops in Spain, and sub- 
sequently a Minister of the Crown in 
England, has been induced to re-write the 
History of the W ar. This task his Lord- 
ship has executed with candour, research, 
and precision ; elucidating obscure points, 
and bringing into more intimate view the 
celebrated persons wlio figured on that 
theatre, especially Lord Peterborough. 
The Narrative is confined to the transac- 
tions in Spain, of which it forms an able 
commentary and a valuable record. 

Gilpin's Practical Hints on Land- 
scape Gardening. — TJ>c author of “ Fo- 
rest Scenery" has transmitted a name 
and reputation which are worthily sus- 
tained by the writer, whose interesting 
volume is before us. There is (( scent 
and beauty" in this jery title ofJVIr. 
Gilpin's production ; and we envy him 
the dulcis labor of his enchanting voca- 
tion. In auld lung syne we have our- 
selves witnessed the bold and rapid crea- 
tions of liis brush, and called to our aid 
that taste and skill which so eminently 
qualify our ci-devant Professor for the 
practice ff landscape-gardening. With 


an eye quick as thought to embrace every 
feature and combination of his subject, 
and with a sound judgment to give his 
pluns effect, there is no individual, in our 
opinion, professing this beautiful art, bet- 
ter qualilied than Mr. Gilpin, either to 
practise what he writes upon, or to write 
upon what he practises. His hook, com- 
prising his own views, and criticising 
some opinions of Sir Henry Steuart and 
other writers, on the subject, and illus- 
trated by plates, is both instructive and 
entertaining. “ Had we a thousand" 
acres to be laid out we should consign 
them to the tastef* 1 hands of Mr. Gilpin. 
Our demesne of yore was far more 
stinted ,* but as our author pointedly ob- 
serves, perhaps with reference to our- 
selves, “.the hand of taste may be dis- 
covered in the embellishment of half an 
acre." 

Finden’s Illustrations op Murray’s 
Byron, Part III. The Byron Gallery, 
Parts 1. and II.— Both these series of 
Embellishments, in illustration, the former 
of Mr. Murray's complete edition of Byron, 
the latter of “ every edition of the Poet," 
are beautiful — Findeu’s exquisitely so. 
This senes is confined «to Landscapes, 
which are most happily chosen. ' The 
" Byj;on Gallery " selects subjects more 
general and dramatic, though sometimes 
less pleasing. Both deserve success. • 

The r HjsTORY op "the Western 
World. The United States, Vol.II. — 
The History of the United States of 
America is hfere completed down to the 
present time, forming the 33d voL of the 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, 29th August, 1832. . 

Mr. Editor. — You are, no doubt, aware that the Admiralty have re- 
cently established at this port a school of instruction in naval gunnery, on 
the principles and according to the details so ably recommended by Major- 
General Sir Howard Douglas, in his well-known work on naval gunnery,— 
'* A treatise which,” says one of the highest authorities in the navy, " every 
officer should have by heart * ; " but which, up to *this period, have never 
had any faij trial on a scale commensurate to their importance. The object: 
whiHatheir lqrdahips now have in view, seems not only to be the establish- 
ment of a* permanent corps of seamen-gunrfers, to act on board ship as 
master-gunners, captairfc of guns, and in other leading capacities, but the 
creation of a depot, as it may be called, where both officers and seamen of 
his Majesty’s ships may be so thoroughly instructed in the theory and prac- 
tice of gunnery, that, on going to sea in other ships, thtfy may impart to the 
whole orew more or less of this knowledge ; and thus, tyy one uniform sys- 
tem, render our ships yastly more efficient in war, and more in a condition 
to cope with those of other maritime nations. It is not enough to say 
that, in former limes, we succeeded in gaining our point without all this 
scientific instruction ; for, in the first place, this assertion is not quite true, 
inasmuch as the extent and .variety of our actual practice durmg war, in 
point of fact, did teach most of those very things which it is now in- 
tended to supply by a more regular systematic cousse of instruction ; and, 
m the second place, we must consider the grand stride which all kinds of 
scientific knowledge has made of late years, and that, unless we, too, step 
out briskly, we shall inevitably be left in the rear. It is needless, however, 
to discuss at this hour of the day the question of the utility of instructing our 
officers and seamen in naval gunnery. Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Samuel 
Pechel^ and others, have exhausted this view of the matter, and it only re 
'mains to show in what way it is proposed to carry so wise a purpose into 
execution. Their lordships, it appears, have directed that a certain number 
of active and carefully -chosen seamen, not above thirty years of age, shall 
be engaged for five years, at an advanced rate of pay ; and at the expiration 
of this period tj?e term may be renewed, at a further advance of pay. From 
this body of men, duly instructed, it is proposed that, in future, the gunners, 
gunners'- mates, and yeomen of the powder-room, will be selected, in order that 
they may communicate to the whole crews of the ships to which they may 
be appointed, the knowledge which they have acquired at the depftt; and 
thus a regular and consistent 'method of great-gun practice may be esta- 
blished throughout the fleet. His Majesty’s ship Excellent, an old seventy- 
four (Lord Collingwood’s ship in the 14th of February off Cape St. Vincent*, 
had beenflited up in this harbour as the DepOt of Naval Gunners, under a 
sixth-rat£'s a establishment, with a complement of two hundred men. As 
part ofthis’establishment, h lieutenant, three non-commissioned officers, and 
two privates of the marine artillery, have been placed on board. Of course, 
great care has been taken in the selection of these important persons, who 
have already been thoroughly instructed in every necessary branch, theore- 
tical %nd practlbal, of the science of naval gunnery, — as it is from them, as 
a nucleus, that the main body of the corps of seamen-gunners is to spring. 
Th6 whole establishment has be&fcplaced under the command of Captain 
Hastings. • no*'*" 

I shall now briefly advert to the various duties on board the Excellent, 

■ remarking, however, by the way, that in order to judge correctly of the man- 
ner in which they are attended to, they must be witnessed in person ; for 

— h ■ — 

* Observations upon the Defective Equipment of Ships* Guns, by Captain S, 
John Pechell, 1825. 
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every one knows, that while it is the easiest thing in the world to make mat- 
ters look smooth and beautiful on paper, these very things, when viewed 
close at hand, may prove anything but efficient. I nave accordingly visited 
the Excellent many times, and having watched every part of the training and 
practice with attention, I venture to say that the promise is in the highest 
degree satisfactory. In the first place, you will learn, I am sure, with par- 
ticular satisfaction, that not merely the seamen are instructed in their 
respective duties at the guns, but also the midshipmen, of whom there are a 
considerable number on boards very fine and intelligent young men— and 
likewise the commissioned officers. Every person, in short; without excep- 
tion, on board the Excellent, is required not only to make himself thoroughly 
— I may say familiarly, acquainted with the names of every part of tnegun, 
and carriage, to the smallest bolt, rope, or ring, but he must understand, and 
prove that he does understand, their several uses. For example, he must 
explain what is meant by the term the “ dispart,” in terms of lineal magni- 
tude, and also in degrees ; how it is taken ; what are its purposes, and what 
the consequences of 1 error ; — what is meant by line of metal range; what 
constitutes point-blpnk ; and, in a woj*d, what is the effect on the rtmge of 
a shot by elevating and depressing the gun. He must* become acquainted 
with all the details relating to proportions of powder in the different charges, 
the effect of double-shot ting, and so on. Hq must also prove that he is per- 
fectly master, in his own person, of every part of the manual exercise ; and, 
by repeated drilling, both in working with his own hands at each of the 
stations into which the crew of a gun is divided, and in giving the word of 
command, render himscif fully competent to take any station at any gun, 
and under any circumstances. 

1 need not dwell on the various steps of this course of instruction, nor on 
the different time which it costs different persons to acquire the proper de- 
gree of knowledge. No one, however, is allowed to advance from one stage 
till he is perfect in that which he is first set to. Thus, neither officer nor 
man is admitted to the actual firing practice, till he satisfies the command- 
ing officer that he is completely versed in the manual exercise, and in giving 
the word of command ; and it is amusing to see the eagerness with which 
they all desire to step up from tile hum-drum routine of mere drilling with- 
out shot — a sort of playing at the movements — to the more exciting process 
of actual firing. The mere smell of powder, and fb^ actiu.1 recoil of the 
gun, without help from the train-tackle, form sources of satisfaction; but 
when shot comes to be fired, and a mark aimed at, 'the animation of the pro- 
cess is multiplied many times, and a sensation akin to that of real service 
comes over the scholars’ minds with a most salutary instruction. Indeed, 
this union of practice and theory seems to be admirably managed by Cap- 
tain Hastings; and, under him, the able officer of the marine ariillery, 
Lieutenant Farr&nt, who appears to take the utmost pains to explain the pur- 
pose of every operation, even the very minutest, to the seamen, as well as to 
the officers, who show, in the most salisfactoiy ipanner, the irarpdHance of 
this constant system of explanatory discipline. 1 was amused one day by 
Captain Hastings endeavouring — but for some time quite ineffectually— to 
explain to a sailor tow to use his handspike to the greatest purpose in train- 
ing his gun. The honestjellow had got into a habit, in some other $hip, of 
using this lever to a great disadvantage. Capfain Hastings, howeveV, in- 
stead of merely ordering the man to relinquish his own method, and adopt 
that of the system established on board t^e. Excellent, contested himself at 
first by requiring tfie man to move the gun about for some time, according 
to the method which he evidently considered best. “Now,” said the 
judicious commanding officer, “ take notice how I use the handspike, 'and 
then ypu shall try' the difference yourself.” The sailor patched the process 
‘ with great attention, then resumed the handspike, and found, to his great 
surprise, that the gun now moved about vfith as much comparative ease as 
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it from a Jt^pounder, it had been changed to a 12-pounder. “What 
think you now?’* asked his commander. “I’ll never use the other way, 
Sir, as long as I live,” was the pithy reply. 

In a similar spirit, an admirable course of mathematical study is pursued 
by the young gentlemen, under a very competent instructor— a gentleman 
who^ lives with the commissioned officers, as all persons in his situation 
ougHt to do. He thence derives a degree of consequence and a degree of 
authority which it is utterly impossible can ever be gained by any school- 
master living in the cockptt, and mixing at all, times familiarly with those 
over whom he fk expected to exercise control. I*need not remark, that, 
altljmigh the principle of projectiles and all others involved in the science of* 
# gtfhnery are the*especial objects of this instruction, the’course of mathema- 
tics jg'So arranged as tq be applicable to seamanship and navigation, and is 
thus calculated to render extensive service to the young men. In a humble 
walk, but one of very great utility, the seamen are also encouraged to im- 
prove themselves in reading, writing, and, to a certain small extent, in 
cyphering. The men themselves appear to be fully sensible that an ignorant 
man caTinot be a good gunner ; as even the simplest pioblem of the art — 
that, for instance, of disparting a gun — requires some knowledge of figures ; 
those who cannot read soon discover the superior advantage which their 
better-informed companions possess over them, and they become eager to 
learn. It is found to be very useful, also, to have the means of studying at 
leisure the instructions for the manual and other exercises. Pridt, likewise, 
enters into this matter; so that, from one motive or another, these incipient 
seamen-gunners appear to consider ignorance as a degradation, and having 
Aiemselves become sincerely anxious to learn, they have been met more than 
half way ; and one of their own number, formerly mate of an Indiaman, acts 
as teacher to the rest, with so much success, (hat in time an express rating 
will probably be added to the ship's establishment for this petty officer. 

The gunners from all the ships in ordinary are directed to repair on board 
.the Excellent, and are^here drilled in the same course as the others; and 
although, at first, as may very naturally be supposed, these worthy gentlemen 
conceived themselves rat IiSr humiliated by beyig put to school at their age, they 
soon discovered that they had still a great deal to learn, and engaged cheer- 
fully and manfully in the task. Any ships in commission, either at Spithead 
or in harbour, may aj^o’send men to be instructed on board the Excellent, in 
such numbers as the commanding officers of those ships may think fit. It is 
veiy desirable that tins privilege should be taken advantage of; indeed, there 
seems good reason for making it imperative on all officeis in command, who 
have the opportunity'. And there can be no doubt that the most effectual 
method of profiting by such means of instruction, will consist in sending a 
paity of hands on boaid the Excellent, not occasionally, and subject to 
change, bjit to reside there for as many weeks as the ship can spare them, m 
order to their being so thoroughly trained, that, on returning to their own 
ship, tiny may be competent to teach their shipmates. A petty officer, and 
perhaps a commissioned officer, ought, if possible, to accompany all such par- 
ties, to ensure the faithtul transmission of the newly-acquired infoimation, 
which it is so.important should be uniformly adhered tcP throughout t lie ser- 
vice. It is a j\jst and most philosophical remark i)f Sir Howard Douglas, 
that improvements are readily adopted by those who have been taught to 
estunale their advantages ; and this very best effects may be anticipated by 
the return of such a party of meryo their own ship, after having been well 
instructed in the dangers of ignorance, and being put in possession of the 
ready means of Avoiding tliese evils altogether, or of correcting them if in- 
evitable. 

. The Excellent hf s be^n moored head and stern "within fifty y sfl-ds of the 
upper end of the Dock-yard, so that her starboard side fronts the long ex- 
tent of mud-banks, nearly in the direction of Fareham; and no guns ajc 
fired with shot, except when the banks are covered with Wkter. A gedrflag 
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is hoisted on board (he Excellent during such periods of practice, and also 
on board another ship, lying about a mile further up. Triis signal is well 
understood by all the watermen, who take care to keep out of the line of 
fire. It will, however, not unfrequeptly happen, that boats do cross, in 
spite of this warning, and in spite of the still more ominous notice of shot 
grazing or spinning along in what is called duck-and-drake fashion. Whence 
this fool-hardiness or stupidity arises, it is needless to inquire ; but as it 
becomes the duty of the officers on board the Excellent to intermit firing 
when any boat is in the way. the signal-flag at the distant ship is 44 dipped," 
as it is called, or lowered half-mast, when any boat is passing so near as to 
render it unsafe to fire. It may be asked, why not fire when the tide is out ? 
but it appears the eagerness of the people to pick up the shct is so ‘great, 
that the risk would be greater. The shot so rec^ered* by these “ mud- 
larks *' are carried over to Gosport and sold for a mere trifle to the* iron- 
founders. Surely, it would be good economy in Government to receive back 
these shot, and to pqy for them, not the full original value, of course, but 
something, probably, much higher than the iron-founders can afford to give. 

Along the line of^fire, or rather to the right of it, there have been erected 
a series pf ten beacons, at distances of 100 yards, in ordei*to estimate the dif- 
ferent ranges or distances to which the shot reach at different elevations, 
and the more readily to distinguish the curious divergence which takes place 
between the paths of double shot ; as well as to determine the difference of 
range between a gun when single and double shotted. 

It is foreign to my present purpose to go minutely into the operations on 
board the Excellent, but- 1 may mention that all the most approved experi- 
mental guns, of different weight and calibre, the different gun-carriages, 
sights, locks, devices for training, and so on, have been placed on board for 
fair trial. Probably 1 may give you a notice on the result of these experi- 
ments in some future letter; at present, I shall only allude to a most inge- 
nious contrivance, called the “ moveable target," the invention, I understand, 
of Captain Smith, late of the Excellent. It consists of a circular* target, 
fitted on a ball and socket support, and capable of being moved in all direc- 
tions, but so arranged that upon a string being pulled its movements are 
suddenly arrested. The target 'is placed at one end of the deck, and a 
wooden gun pointed towards it at the other. The manual exercise is per- 
formed at this gun as at any other. When the capttfin of the gun comes 4o 
the final operation of pointing, he seizes the end of a long string attached to 
the apparatus which arrests the target, and which Ss passed through a ring 
near the screw fixing the lock to the gun ; and as soon as, in his estimation, 
the gun bears directly on the bull's-eye of the target, he pulls this string, as 
he would the lock-lanyard ; and in one instant the target becomes station- 
ary. The officer superintending the exercise has now the means of ex- 
amining the position of the gun, and of ascertaining whether ’or pot it has 
been well pointed. This appears to form an admirable introduction to the 
real practice with shot. 

Hiis wooden gun, it may be mentioned, is fitted with a small eye hole 
right through its length, by which an object may be looked at along the 
axis of the bore, and the difference of pointing by the line of metal and by a 
gun disparted is made at once apparent. This device was, J believe, first 
suggested in the admirable pamphlet of Sir Samuel Pechell, who remarks, 

“ that in the first place it is necesary to convince sailors practically that the 
thing you wish to t|ach them is t absolutel£ necessary. Until, therefore,’* he 
adds, 44 they are shewn why the line of menu will not do for 1 a point-blank 
shot so well as a line produced by disparting, and which shall be parallel to 
the axis of the bore, they will not care whether they use a sight or not/'* 

It is extremely pleasing to observe the generous spirit jprhich pervades the 
whole of this interesting establishment EverytKing is conducted with a 

"• Observations on the Defective Equipment of Ships* Guns, by a Captain S. 
John Pechell. 1825. . 
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degree? of order, regularity, and good humour, which point out to those 
who have attended to such things, that one uniform andT temperate system 
of discipline pervades the whole ; and it must prove a source of congratular 
lion to the service at large, to think that an experiment of so much profes- 
sional importance, the Admiralty have taken care to place it in the hands 
of an officer possessed not only of talents, zeal, and experience in war, but 
whose disposit ion, manner, habits of business, and acquaintance with the 
world, enable him to apply his own practical and theoretical attainments to 
the very difficult task placed in his hands. The operation of teaching is at all 
times a delicate one, requiring much patience and forbearance, as well as. 
. abMfry and kpogdedge ; but when grown-up men become the pupils, and 
• when there may be as much error to untetfbh as fresh instruction to im- 
part, the work is greatly complicated. In addition to this course of regular 
professional duties, Captain Hastings must lay his account with holding 
many a weary and profitless discussion with that most persevering, un- 
reasonable, and boring of all classes of mortals, inventors of new projects, 
who, ass soon as they discover that an experimental ship is afloat, will pounce 
upon him with theif thousand and ont? improvements onVh&t is well enough 
already, backed by inapplicable remedies for what is defective ; all vastly 
ingenious, and most of them very pretty — on paper I No small degree of 
temper, too, will be required tfy the person in command of this establish- 
ment, to parry the multifarious objections of old-school officers^who decry 
all improvements, and of new-school officers, who condemn everything that 
is old. Both of these classes of objectors are gei^rally much more adroit 
•in pointing out difficulties, than ingenious in devising remedies, or patient in 
listening to explanations of the object of modern contrivances. On ordinary 
service, the Captain of a man-of-war is allowed to rule his little kingdom far 
oft* at sea, without much external or immediate scrutiny ; and although he, 
too, God knows I has his heavy responsibilities, he is at liberty to carry on 
his operations in the manner which best suits his own views, and free from 
■ interruption. But the commanding- officer of an experimental ship, in such 
a thoroughfare as Portsmouth Harbour, can hope for no such peace, but 
must hold himself at all times ready to grapple with the minutest details, 
as well as the most generalized views of his subject, not merely in conver- 
sation with well-qualified and reasonable persons, but in arguments with 
those who, frofn mistaking their own prejudices and errors for the ignorance 
of others, are apt to resist the introduction of a new truth, in somewhat 
of Jhe spirit with which they would repel an insult. 

I remain your faithful Correspondent, 
Omega. 

Aug. 15th. 

I have been much pleased by witnessing the practice and experiments 
in naval gunnery now going on here on board the Excellent, and I am quite 
sure th^t the system will be productive of much future good in the Service. 
Captain Marshall’s carriages will, I suspect, require some material improve- 
ment befme they will stand the test of work. I saw on» of them, Ihree 
different times, fly from the crutch at the recoil, arn^ fall upon the deck. 
Why is it th&t something is not done to teach our soldiers to shoot ? Ninety- 
nine jn a hundred of them are now profoundly ignbrant of the very principles 
of shooting ; and, without a facility in using his weapon effectively, a soldier, 
in*my judgment, is good for noting t S. 

• ' • 

, • Devonport. 

My dear Editor.— I Tam fearful you will attach very little importance 
to my summary of the naval proceedings at this port during the past month, 
only one solitary rioop-of-war and schooner fitting out, and very few tailings 
or arrivals ; in addition to which, ^>ur neighbour, Plymouth, is losing hundreds 
of its inhabitants by the cholera; even here, from our proximity, we do not 
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esoape. The Plymouth regatta is postponed to ah indefinite period,— the 
troops, with the exception of the guard, are still confined to their barracks,— 
and the first inquiries of a morning are, what was the report of the 
Board of Health the preceding night? During these gloomy times, I 
assure you we were not cheered a little by the arrival of Sir F. A. Collier in 
the Sound (with his small sauadron on the 1 Oth, consisting of the Vernon, 
Snake, and Pantaloon), ana on shore by the presence of Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. Codrington, who arrived a few days ago to canvass this place and 
Stonehouse ; but I shall prooeed to give you a copy of my juprnal. 

Plymouth, 25th July, sailed his Majesty’s revenue brig Prince of Wales, 
for Cork. 28th July, sailed his Majesty's brig Leveret, Lieut. Lapl^gc, 
for Falmouth, to wait for orders. 11th August, sailed h*9 Majesty's brig 
Pantaloon, Lieut. Dacres, for the same place. Arrived, August 14th, his 
Majesty's ship Talavera, Captain T. Brown, from the Baltic, last from the 
Downs, on her way to Lisbon to relieve his Majesty’s ship Britannia, ordered 
to this port to be docked. August 15th, sailed his Majesty's sloop Snake, 
Commander Robertson, to join Sir Pulteney Malcolm, at Cork. Same day 
arrived his Majesty'* packet brig, Lapwing, Lieut. Forstpr, from Falmouth, 
and went up Hamoaze. August 11th, his Majesty's Ship Vernon, 50, Cap- 
tain Sir F. A. Collier was towed up Hamoaze by the Echo steamer, 
Lieut. Otway, and has since had her foremasf and mainmasts stripped, but 
she will bejeady by the 21st or 22nd, and will proceed to join Sir P. Mal- 
colm's squadron on the coast of Ireland : Captain Symonds, the Surveyor 
of the Navy, goes in her^for the purpose of being present at the trial of her 
relative merits with his Majesty’s ship Castor, built under the direction of 
Sir R. Seppings. The Vernon being one of the largest frigates ever seen at 
this port, has excited much curiosity among naval men, who have visited her 
in great numbers, and report favourably of her appearance, capacity, and 
powers; as yet her sailing qualities have not been iairly put to the proof, 
but many think the Castor will prove superior. A few gales on tli/5 Irish 
coast will soon set this matter at rest. 

It is reported here that his Majesty’s ship, Donegal, will he paid off in 
October, and recommissioned by Captain Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, Bart. 

Brevet Major William Taylor of this division of marines, has been ap- 
pointed Pay Captain at Woolwich. His Majesty’s ship Ceylon, at this port, 
is ordered to be brought forward for commission as a«veceiving ship, to be 
stationed at Malta, and for the flag of llear-Admiral Briggs, the Superin- 
tendent there. August 20th, remaining in Hamoaze, San Josef, Vernon, 
Champion, Cockatrice schooner, Lapwing packet, and Echo steamer. In 
the Sound, Talavera. Alpha. 

Barnstaple, 15th August, 1832. 

Your last Number conveys the opinion of Nauticus, dated Milford 
Haven, the 16th of last month, on the subject of the Anglo-Hihernian inter- 
course, advocating the superiority of his native or located residence, in op- 
position to the claim of Bristol, when the station is removed to Patishead 
(where the corporation of that city are attempting to improve the pier,&c.). 
The professed impartiality with which your friend commences his appeal in 
favour of Milford Haven, is little more than puff, and facts will always be 
devoloped by simple truth ; and without entering on the very erudite quota- 
tion from Mr. Freeling's evidence, 11 that j^e shortest distance to travel is 
the best, whether by land or by -water/* £$[ill simply put a few questions 
for his further elucidation and impartial consideration. 

Bristol has of late years been more enterprising* and by the present large 
establishment of steam-packets, is most anxious to retain their employ ; 
the chief point in their favour is, the nearer proximity to London for easy, 
and expeditious conveyance to the point of embarkation. 

Question. — Does Milford Haven afford fcqual facility with respect to the 
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impediments of nature, by want of water in the river Avoifajfcnd the num- 
berless obstacles by constant shifting of the sand-banks in the Bristol Chan- 
nel, as well as the distance to pass over by water, to gain the point of 
Milford ? 

Question.— Is that a compensation, either as to dispatch, or to the tra- 
veller, by preferring the least obnoxious mode, in favour of the present port 
(Bristol), or the proposed resort (Milford)? 

As to the natural obstacles in winter, the strength of tides in the 
Channel, the powers of steam, and the mere dispatch or time gained in con- 
veying the mafls, — experience, on evidence before 4 he Committee, set that 
res t. if individual interest was quieted; but when heaven and' 
•eartFiT in theahifpe of Plutus, the god of filthy lucre, is to carry the point, 
and Jeave the teA of rgal utility to the blowing of the winds, then good-bye 
to public weal. The concluding pArt of your friend Nauticus would almost 
lead me to suppose that he is a land-lubber, in speaking of turnpike-roads 
being formed, &c. ; and he is, perhaps, more interested in that speculation 
than in % steam-packets. 

Permit me now to offer a point of kind that appears^ more eligible than 
either of the contending points— midway between them — easier of access 
— where certain improvements may be effected— open to adirectand expedi- 
tious commumcaiion with Loftdon in twenty- four hours — the key to the 
western parts of the kingdom, namely, Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, and 
Somerset,— and above all, easier of access, and at less expense, for the pro- 
duce of the south of Ireland to be convex ed to the south of England. 

•• The point is (hivelly , near Hartland Point, a pproxi mating the populous 
and increasing towns ot Bidefoid and Barnstaple, having a most capacious 
bay, where vessels of 200 tons and upwards frequently take shelter in win- 
ter. Let your friend state his objections, and they shall be answered. 
Draught of water is also a great consideration, for vessels to lay afloat— 
here they may avail themselves thereof. 

For the present, excuse the prolixity of my observations; they may tend 
to draw out what to the public will be beneficial, who have a right to claim 
of their administrators a free and impartiaU discussion of the merits of the 
case. 

, I am, Mr. Editor, with truth, yours, 

* • Peregrinator. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

The School of Naval Architecture and the Surveyor of the Navy. 

Mr. EftiTOR, — As the appointment of Captain Symonds to the office of 
Surveyqy of the British Navy lias excited some surprise, 1 have been in- 
duced to read with great attention every information that the press has given 
on the matter ; but more particularly the “ Observations ^ii Naval Con- 
struction,** furnished by Captain S. to the public, tlp-ough the medium of 
your valuable and impartial publication, and the first two of a senes of 
papers in the Metropolitan Magazine, on the alterations in the civil depart- 
ment of the navy, so far as regards the qualifications of the gallant captain 
to*fill this office. ** 

His advocate in the Metropolitan Magazine for July says that he (Capt. S.) 
“happens to possess those«rery attainments in which Sir Robert Seppings 
(tl\e late Surveyor) is deficient; he is a thorough mathematician, a good 
algebraist, a man who is able to calculate before lie ' lays down Jiis lines.*'* 
The splendid cateehism*on naval construction which Capt. S. has furnished 
in your pages shows his mathematical profundity in a very conclusive shape, 
and it may be fairly inferred that his algebraical knowledge is pretty nearly 
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ftg deep : wbaljiis capacity may be as an anthmeUdimhvi enk^ist kms us 
to imagine, and the catechism unfortunately gives no clue on this point: the 
nineteenth century may, indeed, be considered as deriving fresh celebrity 
from the discoveries of Capt. Symonds. 

The only slight objection to the naval philosophy of this gallant officer is* 
that it will be necessary to obtain an Admiralty order to make a ;mall 
modification in the constitution of fluids, as by nature established ; and* 
since the old constitution in Church and State, as by law established* has 
also been slightly modified — why not legislate for a new set of hydrostatic 
principles as well as for<-a new set of elective ones ? 

But to be serious, Mr. Editor; however the constitution of this CQ^tnr 
might, as the work of man, require modification, the conftitulign of fluids 
resting on 44 nature's laws," is unchangeable, and, unless Capt. S. can, prove 
that these laws required reform, his new principles must fall to the ground, 
and all his propositions along with them. 

The Metropolitan" for August, however, extends and defines its views 
upon naval architecthre, and affirms that Captain Symonds has 44 proved " 
himself to be the besj shipbuilder in the^counlry, although he says, in tne same 
breath, that there are those who have never been trieJ, though expressly 
educated for this complicated and vastly difficult science of naval construc- 
tion. Since this is the case, how can this assertion be received unless it 
arises from the delusion wrought on the mind of the writer of this article by 
the ultra profound principles discovered by Capt. S., and the circumstance 
of a want of mathematical knowledge rendering him unable, as well as 
Capt. S., from upholding, and falling into, such absurdities as are put forth 
in the “ Naval Catechism." 

To administer some consolation to the members of the School of Naval 
Architecture under the slur that has been cast upon them in the House of 
Commons, the writer in the “ Metropolitan" says that they, from “stud)ing 
the best models, will, in all probability, turn out good shipbuilders — and pray, 
Mr. Editor, how does he know lhat they are not as good or better than Capt. 
Symonds already? 1 can inform hun that the members study principles as 
well as models, and it is indeed to be lamented that a national establishment 
of the greatest importance should want 44 the good foitune" to meet with the 
“ liberal patronage" of the Captain, in order that its utility may be practi- 
cally demonstrated. The School of Naval Architecfare, then, according to 
the writer in the 41 Metropolitan," has been put aside for want of good luck, or, 
in other words, for want of a patron in the First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
ought, before he condemned them as inferior to Captain Symonds, to have 
given them a trial and demanded an investigation, instead of seeking the 
44 best naval advice," 41 and depending, perhaps, on the private reports of men 
naturally averse to anything like science. 

The members of the school of naval architecture little expected to be con- 
demned without investigation, by an author of no small merit, on such a 
complicated question as 44 corn and currency." Sir James Graham has, 
indeed, been wofully misled. If Lord Vernon presented such a liberal 
spirit towards Captain Symonds, Sir James Graham, in candour and justice, 
ought to have done £he same by a body of men so wholly dependent on his 
support for effecting the purpose to which they had been especially dpvoted 
and engaged by the most solemn contracts and promises on the part of Go- 
vernment. No more expense to prove the comparative merits of the two 
systems of construction would l\ave beetfnecessary, than that incurred by 

* The late First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Melville), who used generally to 
attend the annual examinations at the School of Naval Architecture, has, on these 
occasions, repeatedly assured the students that the First Lcgd of the Admiralty 
"would, whoever he might be, prove the natural patron and protector of their insti- 
tution* His Lordship has evidently proved himself to be no prophet. 
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building Cant. S/a ships in pairs . One would think that one at a time 
wpuld fie sufficient to prove the truth or error of his principles; and the 
other might have been given up to the members of the school of naval 
architecture. But, 1 ask, what practical proofs has Capt. S. given that he 
can excel other constructors under equal circumstances ? I answer none • 
The pdeption of a system of rigging which allows the sails to be braced 8° or 
10° sharper than the other ships of the experimental squadron, enabled his 
vessels to stand nearer the wind by about a point. This answers very well 
to delude ignorant people, but absolutely shows nothing in respect to the 
capabilities of the hulls of the different vessels.* With regard to the Colum- 
George Cockburn, in the debate on the Naval Estimates, June 29th,* 
•brought to.thfe ^collection of Sir Thos. Hardg and Sir J. Graham, that the 
performance of that vessel was by no means superior to that of the other 
corvettes, nor such as to give Capt. S. claims to supereminence — and could 
the same vessel be called a man-of-war, with her ports only 3 feet 8} inches 
out of water ? 

The |ulogist in the “ Metropolitan'* says or infers* that Capt. S. having 
beaten the preceptor, must, as a matter of course, bgat the pupils. This 
argument falls to the ground ; first, because it is founded on a gross assump- 
tion. No corvette of Dr. Inman's construction has ever yet sailed with 
any of Capt. S's., — and, moreover, if such had been the case, the merits of 
these two constructors co.uld not be ascertained, because the Doctor has 
always been restricted by authority to a certain tonnage, whereas Capt. S. 
has never been under the influence of such a restriction — a restriction which 
, # Capt. S. himself acknowledges to be destructive 4>f the best efforts of any 
naval architect; secondly, is the knowledge of the pupil never to advance 
beyond that of the preceptor ? If so, how is any progress beyond the learning 
of the present day to be expected ? Or how was it that Newton (to cite only 
one instance) should ever have excelled his preceptor, the famous Dr. Barrow ? 
Does the “ Metropolitan” here mean to say that a pupil of Capt. S. cannot 
. be better than his master, with all the advantages to be derived from a pe- 
rusal and study of the “ Catechism on N aval Construction ?” The Harlequin 
and Pantaloon, two yadhts built by Capt. Symonds, and tried against a 
parcel of heavy line-of-battle ships, razees ,*&c., have been most erroneously 
cited as instances of his superiority. But it is necessary to prove that these 
are the ne plus u/fr^.,t)efore it can bfe said that the members of the School of 
Naval Architecture ure incapable of heating him out of the field here ; al- 
though such cases present the easiest problems of nftval construction,— viz., 
little or no weight to be carried with the power of increasing the moving 
force. I have been informed that the Pantaloon, when she made trial against 
the 10-gun brig, did so, leaving a month’s provisions behind, and with some 
reduction in.the quantity of water — this, and a hull said to he seventy tons 
lighter than that of the 10-gun brig, combined with her rig, are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the spurious success of this vessel. The Harlequin, too, 
I havet)een told, when Rowing antics amongst the heavy men-of-war, had 
about a week’s provisions on board ! ! ! Unless Capt. Symonds is also pre- 
pared to prove that the velocity of ships does not depend on the moving forces, 
and the weights to be moved, 1 cannot grant him his tlaimed superiority. 

In^conclui^on, then, let justice be done to the. members of the School of 
Nafal Architecture, by allowing them to construct a vessel of each class with 
Capt. Symonds, instead of buijding his experiment ships by pairs. Let 
them be equally unfettered as tfie gallant jCaptain, ang the public will soon 
be able to decide between the respective parties. 

. * I am. Sir, yours, 

* A Civil Engineer. 

* # * Our pages being impartially open to the free discussion of this infporfent topic, 
wo have only to request that it may be treated by our Correspondents as a general 
rather than a personal question, anfl in the tone best adapted to promote truth.— Ed. 
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On Badges of Distinction fyc. for the Seamen of 
His Majesty's Navy . 

Mr. Editor.— The number of your Journal for this month contains a 
letter “ On Badges to be worn by the seamen of His Majesty's Navy/* 
signed “ An Old Officer.*’ It may, perhaps, appear presumption in an officer, 
of so junior a rank as Lieutenant, to offer remarks on the subject, yet if the 
badges given to the men be not decidedly different from those worn by the 
petty- officers, the distinction which, as your correspondent points out, it is so 
desirable to keep up, will he lost. The petty- officers’ badges are of^rq'd 
twist or gold twist mixed with blue, and raised ; might n6t those for the 
men be of red cloth, giving 'to the “ able seaman" a clown and anchor, 
and to the “ ordinary seaman" an anchor, to be worn upon the arm in like 
manner as the petty-offtcers ? 

That the regulations established by his present Majesty, when Lord High 
Admiral, respecting the petty-officers, and the badges of distinction given to 
them, have clone much good, cannot he doubted by any officer w ho has been 
afloat since those regulations came out,* and now whenjso much is being said 
about punishment, it is surely of importance to attend to every means, how* 
ever apparently Irifling, that may tend to dinpnish the necessity of flogging. 
In most conditions of society, and in the navy especially, there are two means 
for stimulating exertion: one by rewards and distinction lor good conduct, 
the other by a dread of punishment and disgrace for bad conduct. A 
few years since, previous 4 .to his Majesty’s Regulations, there was not un- 
frequently a difficulty in getting the best men to take the ratings of petty- 
officers, particularly when ships were first commissioned, and when it was 
of the greatest importance to 1 lie efficiency of the ship’s company, and the 
good discipline of the ship, to have smart able petty-officers as the leaders 
and instructors of the crew. The men’s own reasons for objecting to the 
ratings, were “That by being made petty-officers they became responsible 
for the manner in which duty was done in their respective stations, and if 
anything went wrong, they were liable to be disrated, or even punished at the 
gangway.” Such is no longer the case, for, by his Majesty’s Regulations, 
the petty-officers belong to the permanent establishment of the navy, and 
cannot be flogged without being disrated, nor even u suspended from their 
ratings without an entry being made in the ships’ log, stating the reasons for 
such suspension. The consequence has been, that there is now as much 
anxiety expressed by the men to get petty-officers’ ratings, as there is by the 
commissioned-officers for promotion ; whilst a petty-officer being suspended, 
and having his badge stripped off at “ Divisions," is felt as a severe disgrace, 
and prevents the necessity of other punishment. 

I, Sir, presume to think, lhat this feeling, which it is evidently most 
desirable for the officers, the men, and the good of the strvice should be 
possessed, might be extended not only by giving badges, the advantages of 
which your correspondent has pointed out, but by the mode of rating and 
giving “numberc” to the men in each station. If, for instance, the best 
men in each station had the highest numbers next to the petty-officers, each 
step in those numbers would in effect be a promotion to the man, whilst it 
would enable an officer, even on the instant of joining a ship, to know who 
were the best men merely by referring to the watch bill ; and if there became 
a vacancy for a petty-officer, the ip&n who held the next numbpr should get 
it. 1 do not, howevelr, mean to say that wfffen numbers are once given they 
should never be changed, but “progress” by seniority. On the contrary, 
one man will frequently in a short time distinguish himself above the herd, 
and when hq,does so he should have the number he merits,. 

- Having now, Sir, stated what I think might be done by exciting emula- 
tion, I will take the liberty of expressing my^opinion upon flogging. These 
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may have been much abuse in applying this punishment; but, Sir, "point 
blank,” it is ft necessary evil: and when applied, it is worse than “ hum- 
bug” to trifle with it. If a man deserves to he brought to the gangway, — 
and he never ought to be brought there until he has thoroughly deserved it, 
— it is not half-a-dozen or a dozen lashes that he should receive ; neither, 
wheahe has received those lashes, should he be considered on an equality 
with the other men. If he has deserved the punishment of flogging, he 
should be disgraced by every possible means, — a condemned mess, con- 
demned badge, inferior duties, &c., until he hay proved himself a reformed 
character. • 

M^ok upon tl^e infliction of punishment as the greatest evil attendant on * 
•promotion ; Wit an officer is not fit to command , if he hesitates to do his 
duty* when punishment, is required; neither would it be humanity to his 
crew. If the men themselves— those, 1 mean, who are seamen, and not had 
characters, — were to he asked whether flogging could he abolished, I, for 
one, am confident they would say it could not. Indeed, 1 have asked more 
than one seaman, since 1 have been on shore. The punishments inflicted 
during the mutiny may be a proof, ^believe, however, Jliat the men would 
complain bitterly of the abusive language that is frequently made use of 
towards them, not merely in moments of difficulty or exertion, when shades 
of phraseology cannot always be attended to amongst seamen, but contin- 
ually; and also of the harassing, unnecessary work of “holystoning” 
decks for half each day ; capsizing hammock-nettings, booms, tfcc., &c. ; 
by way of finding “ something to do.” 

Facts, however trifling, frequently best prove cfces ; and the following 
one, with which I happened to be connected, is mentioned, to shew what 
was the feeling amongst the men with regard to potty-officers’ ratings, pre- 
• vious to his Majesty’s Regulations. You, Sir, can insert it or not, &9 to 
your editorial judgment shall seem fit. 

In 1821, I was midshipman of Ilis Majesty’s Ship Liffey, and was sta- 
tioned in the fore-top. The first time of being ordered up, which was 90on 
after the top was bolted, I found that the service of two of the eyes of the 
lower rigging was chatecf through, owing tp the negligence of the captain 
of the top, in not having placed a “ Scotchman," or chafing-mat, in the wake 
of the hawser, whilst # swaying the topmast up and down. This was, of 
course, reportAl to tjie First Lieutenant, when the captain of the lop was 
disrated, as unfit for his.stafion, and I was permitted to choose my own cap- 
tains— rather too great a privdege for a midshipman, perhaps. However, 

I spoke to a man who was considered one of the best and smartest seamen 
we had, and offered to get him the rating, when, to my surprise, he 
objected to become captain of the fore-top of one of the finest, if not the 
finest, frigates then in existence. The main cause of objection was, that the 
rating of* petty-officer rendered him responsible for the duty in his station, 
whilst he was liable to be rated and disrated a dozen times in a month, or 
even punished at the gangway. Moreover, the men and their officers were 
not then sufficiently acquainted. There is no probability that such objec- 
tions would be offered now. - 9 

• I am, Sir, your obedient Seivant, 

. • H. Listed Maw, Lieutenant, R. N. 

Junior United Service Club, 

• August 2d, 1832. , • 


. Relative Rank' in the King's and Company's Forces . 

. Mr. Editor,— me, through the medium of the United Service 
Journal, to make known a case of real hardship to which the officers of the' 
East India Company’s army are Aposed— one which has excited the deepest 
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interest in the Bengal army— and which is so obviously unjust, that 1 feel 
persuaded it needs but to be known to obtain speedy and effectual redress. 

The officers of the Indian army hold commissions from his Majesty, bear- 
ing the same rank and date as those granted by the Company. In each 
service promotion goes on in its distinct branch, and of which there are four 
at each Presidency, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and there being 
three distinct Presidencies, BengAl, Madras, and Bombay, from this division 
of the Indian army into twelve separate branches, a great deal of superces- 
sion unavoidably occurs among ourselves, of which no one complains : it 
seems to be without remedy/ nor is the State called on to provide one. 

We rise to the rank of Major by regimental promotion ; from that ra*^ 1 :* 
Lieutenant- Colonel in regular succession, according to the gradation Army 
List of Majors, and from Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel in'the same manner. 

Till very lately there were no Colonels in the Indian army, excepting a 
few included in the occasional general brevets. The title a Lieutenant- 
Colonel obtained on attaining his regiment was Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant ; in time of peace these general brevets are unfrequent, causing 
individual rise to he irregular, and tp take the lead of general promotion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant being a rank merely*nominal, it follows 
that an officer holding that rank, of many years' service, who may have been 
long looking for a chance brevet to entitle him to the rank of Colonel, is thus 
liable to be superseded by the youngest Colonel in his Majesty's service who 
may accompany his regiment to India. 

To obviate this, the East India Company not long ago applied to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government for ^permission to grant the rank, with the commission 
of Colonel, to the^ officers of their service, on attaining the head of their 
regiments, instead of having, as Lieutenant- Colonel Commandant, to await 
a general brevet : the prayer was granted, provided that a similar commis- 
sion of Colonel was also simultaneously granted to all and every Lieutenant- 
Colonel in his Majesty’s service, who might be thus superseded by that 
which in effect is the common luck of the service. The Court of Directors, 
in acceding to this proviso, have evidently not understood the nature of the 
bargain, in which the advantages are all on one side, and preponderate in 
the scale of favour towards the royal army. The unfairness of the system, 
indeed, cannot be more plainly depicted than in the fallowing case which has 
lately occurred in Bengal. t • 

By the unexpected demise of two Qolonels (Charles Mouat and Thomas 
Robertson) both of the Bengal Engineers, Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan 
Macleod, likewise of engineers, becomes promoted to Colonel on the 18th of 
June, 1831 — his commission as a Lieutenant- Colonel was 28th September, 
1827 ; he was sixty-third on the gradation list of Lieutenant- Colonels, of 
whom seven were of his Majesty's service, the remaining fifty-six being 
Company’s officers. 

In consequence of the promotion of Colonel Macleod, the Commander-in- 
chief in India, agreeably to orders from home, and that his Majesty's officers 
may never be superseded, promotes, at one blow, all his Majesty's officers 
who as Lieutenant-Colonels had been senior to Macleod, to be Colonels by 
brevet in India, fronuthe same date, 18th June, 1831 ; thus, not only keep- 
ing them from mere superpession, but actually allowing them* to retain, as 
Colonels, that seniority over Colonel Macleod which they formerly had as 
Lieutenant- Colonels. This is a hardship in itself, but is nothing to what 
follows. . / 

The King's Lieutenant-Colonels thus promoted are J. Dennis, 49th Foot; 
II. H. Sale, C.B., 13th Light Infantry ; R. Arnold, 16th Lancers; and J. Shel- 
ton, 44th Foot. The rank of the last of these officers as Lieutenant-Colonel 
was buf twalve days senior to Colonel Macleod, and h ; s standing on the 
gradation list but two only above him. Colonel Shelton thus supersedes no 
less than forty-iwo Lieutenant-Colonels, hitf seniors, of the Bengal Infantry, 
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independent of a similar tale from the engineer, cavalry, and artillery 
branches of the Bengal army. 

The East India Directory will show the truth of this statement, the forty- 
two Lieutenant-Colonels of infantry superseded, extending, in the gradation 
list, from J. Alexander to W. L, Watson* at this present date forming a 
proportion of more than one-half of the Bengal Lieutenant-Colonels, whose 
commissions are thus sacrificed to preserve the rank of one King's officer. 

It is thus apparent that the Kings Lieutenant-Colonel in India is most 
effectually protected from the most remote chance of suffering supercession 
from the accideiftal promotion of any Company s officer in any branch of 
thg^tfrvice, who may be junior to him ; it does not appear, however, that * 
3? ny reciprocabprhtection is provided for the Company's Lieutenant-Colonel, 
should his junior ifl his Majesty’s service be made a Colonel by Royal favour, 
or the chance of war. And this, though favourable enough to one party, is 
certainly not in accordance with justice to the other. 

Another objection, and perhaps the most material, is, that third parties, 
unconcerned, are made to suffer by this most absurd ffystem. Lieut enant- 
Colonel*B. of his Majesty's service, is # made a Colonel # to prevent Lieute- 
nant-Colonel C. from superseding him, yet no one thinks of Lieutenant- 
Colonel A., in another branch of the Company's service, who happens to be 
senior to both B. and C., who tljus supersede him. 

The writer of these remarks was, in 1825, a cotemporary of Colonel Shel- 
ton, as a Captain of Bengal’ Infantry ; his prospects are consequently unhurt 
by any promotions, however unfair, of Field officers ; but the monstrous 
injustice of the present system is no less liable to itfjure him at some future 
period, and its unfairness is very strongly shown in the ipstance now under 
review, because so many of the third parties are sufferers by it, fifty-six non- 
protected officers of the East Indian army being thus clearly shown to be 
superseded in their rank and commissions by four favoured King's officers. 

It is plain to every disinterested person that, in common equitable justice, 
.one of two things must now be done ; either this protecting system must be 
rendered universal, or it must altogether be abandoned, and these brevet 
commissions of Colonel in India only, must be given equally to all or to 
none. I am, Mr. Editcit, 

Your obedient servant, 

• • , R. C. Macdonald, 

• Captain, 49th regiment, Bengal Infantry. 

Loodian&h, in Bengal, *3 Oth Dec., lfil. 


Horse and Foot . 

Mr. Editor, — On a calm and dispassionate examination of the contro- 
versy between J. M. and the Old Soldier, I have been surprised to find that 
the latter Has brought forward facts in support of his opinions which, when 
fairly narrated, and correctly examined, will be found, if pot absolutely to 
prove, yet materially to corroborate, the theory of J.M. ; who has, never- 
theless, tacitly admitted their correctness, and suffered tnem to pass without 
animjKlversiovft 1 allifde to the contest in Egypt between the far-famed and 
chivalrous Mamlouks, and the not less intrepid French infantry. 

*At the battle of the Pyramids, the Mamlouk army, which did not muster 
more than 8000 soldiers, not afeatof whom*were mere boys, was commanded 
by seventeen bays, each jealous of his colleagues, and unwilling to sacrifice 
hi^own followers, as desirous of the destruction of those belonging to his 
rivals. At the head of his own household, 1700 strong* on which alone he 
could rely, Mour*3 Bey»rushed on the extreme right of the FrenclT atmy,. 
which was formed in squares, sif deep, covered by artillery. On arriving 
within forty yards' distance frbm the French infantry, Jhe Mamlouks dis- 
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charged their tromblons or blunderbusses, at twelve their pistols, and then* 
according to their usual practice, the majority wheeled round and rode off to 
re-charge their fire-arms. Howbeit, about thirty persevered, and rushing on 
the bayonets, entered the square, and threw it into such confusion that, 
according to the confession of tbe French, it must have perished, had these 
brave horsemen been supported by their comrades. Left to themselves, they 
were of course overwhelmed by the tire of the Fteneh square. 

At the battle of Sedimaun, 100 of Mourad Bey's soldiers, animated by his 
promises, and urged on by his threats, rushed on a square of French infantry, 
which reserved its fire till tHey came up to the bayonets, but was instantly 
rode through, many of the bayoneted Horses falling at one hundred pagein 
rear of the square. So alarmed was Desaix by this successful charge, that he 
was on the point of issuing, it he did not actually issue, oiders, for a retreat, 
but, in the very moment of victory, Mourad Bey, seized with a sudden panic, 
thought fit to retire. 

The Baron Von Valent ini, in his work on Turkey, informs us, that it is 
not uncommon for individual Turks to penetrate tile Russian squares, and 
that want of concert among the Dellis alone, renders them unsuccessful 
when acting in a body. * * * 

The Prince de Ligne, in his very entertaining letters, acknowledges that 
during the war of 1789-92, the Austrian squares were easily pierced by the 
Turkish horse; and even the Vienna Gazette, although it claimed the 
victory oft more than one occasion, when by some strange fatality the 
flying Moslems earned away with them the colours, artillery, and baggage, 
of the victorious Germans, admits the same fact. So great was the terror 
produced by their impetuosity, that it became a standing regulation m the 
Austrian service, never to detach a body of infamry wnhout at least two 
pieces of artillery. During the last Turkish war, a Russian brigade of 2000 
men formed in square, near Varna, was trampled down by the Spahis, and 
entirely destroyed. The advanced guard of Deibitsch, at Koolesshitch, shared 
the same fate, sixty men only escaping with life. 

I now come to the second theory of J. M., the superiority of the broad- 
sword over the ba\onet, in support of which he has adduced the victory of 
Preslon Pans, but has omitted tl> mention the affair of Clifton Hall, in which 
it was more fairly tried and more desperately contested. Several heavy 
volleys were there poured, by 600 chosen Englishme/i, veterars of Fontenuy, 
upon the Macphersons of Chrone, who were engaged in cutting down a thorn 
hedge. Having surmounted this obstacle, the brave Highlanders rushed on, 
and were met by a simultaneous volley at twenty paces, and by a charge with 
the bayonet. Yet their loss was too trifling to deserve mention, while not a 
single Englishman escaped. At Kilhecrankie, too, the Highlanders received 
three discharges of musquetry and grape shot without losing more than 
eighty men. 

At the battle of Pefervaradin, a body of Janissaries rushed upon the right 
wing of the Austrian army, consisting of eight closp columns, each- composed 
of a full regiment, and overwhelmed it in a few moments : twenty-tive 
Germans only regained their camp. The destruction of the Austrian centre 
at the battle of Belgrade, which J. M. has attributed to the Spahis, is stated 
by Prince Eugene to have been achieved by the Turkish infantry. Jn his 
memoirs, that great General declares his opinion that the Osmanlis required 
nothing but a general of moderate talents,, who should introduce some order 
into their mode of fighting, to became invincible. 

It is not generally' known that during tfife war of 1737-39, a part of the 
Turkish army, about 12,000 m number, consisting chiefly of Koords and 
Arabs, was organised by Count de Bonneval, and instructed in a tew simple 
evolutions in the European s) stem, but was, at the same tgne, taught to rely 
ohtefly'on the sabre. Great exploits were achieved by this corps, which, 
joined by 18,000 Bosnian militia, attacked 24,000 Austrian troops entrenched 
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up to the teeth before Bagnialuea, and overthrew them with fearful slaughter. 
The Prince of Saxe Wildsburghausen, who commanded, escaped almost 
alone, by swimming across the Saave. 

At Krotska the Osmanlis were almost equally successful. The disciplined 
squares of Germany gave way before their impetuous onset, and the Austrian 
army, was saved from destruction only by a stratagem of, I think. Count 
Kheventruller, who detached a party of kettle-drummers, suddenly to sound 
on the flank of the Turks. The Grand Vizier, thinking that a reinforcement 
had arrived, stopped the pursuit. m H. I. 

, • Equipment of the British Infantry . 

• • _ 9 

Mr^Editor,-— in th^hope of suggesting a few improvements, or even of 
opening a field for the discussion of them, I beg leave to make a few remarks 
on the present equipment of the British infantry. If I am proved to be 
wrong in my theory by any person who will not cavil at my errors, but 
bring forward a better plan, I obtain nearly the ultimatum of my wishes; 
the completion of them being to see thp system in practice. 

In the first place, Th* firelock is to be considered. The object to be gained 
is, that which will throw farthest, with the greatest accuracy, combining 
the least incumbrance to the seldier. To attain this, we must have length 
without weight, strength without clumsiness. Let the barrel be longer, the 
bayonet shorter, dispense with the superabundant quantity of tiiflher in the 
stock, have the lock of stained steel, not requiring constant rubbing to keep 
jt bright, and thereby destroying the nice fitting of i^s screws, feather spring, 
&c. Feather spring is a misnomer; for made as at present, no flint has 
sufficient durability to throw up the hammer a dozen times without breaking. 
A water-proof lock cover should be an indispensable article attached to the 
firelock. Why fasten the bayonet on the sigtit ; by which means it is either 
twisted out of its true direction, or broken off? Would it not be better to 
.fasten it with a spring, securely fastened under the barrel, taking care that 
the bayonet -handle is clear of the sight ? Let the ball be just of sufficient 
size to push down with tKe jornswrc of the rjimrod, by which you will have 
a much more accurate fire. Of what use is the sling as at present fitted to 
the firelock, but to add to its already ponderous clumsiness ? 

Second. Th# broq^ %uff cross-belts, as at present worn, are very hand- 
some ; but let us consider, has the |oldier that unconstrained use of bis 
right arm, so imperatively necessary for him? Would it not answer every 
purpose 1o have lus pouch-belt only worn across the body : and his bayonet- 
belt, a waist one, confining it, as at present worn by our riflemen? Let 
eight men in each company have their bayonets shaped like a very broad 
double-edged .dagger, tor the purpose of cutting through hedges, &c. ; the 
Rifles found their short sword of the greatest utility in this respect during the 
last war. 

Third* -Let us consider, the knapsack, and endeavour to relieve the soldier 
from what he justly calls his “ pack/’ Firstly, the strays press on the 
muscles of his arm in such a manner as to deaden the power of it. A 
soldier, in heavy marching order, cannot stand for anj length of time with 
his arqis carrittfl, without his hands growing benumbed, even where the im- 
provement of rounding the straps under the arm has been tried. To obviale 
this, the knapsack may be hung by.a strap, throwing the whole weight across 
the shoulders^ind lower part of^lhe hack»of the lieclg coming under the 
arms from tlie fjront to the bqttom of the knapsack. Let the knapsack be 
made smaller (merely large enough to hold the regulation kit), made of oiled 
carfvass, tightly stretched over a skeleton frame thus, . 
without any flaps *>r popkets, opening at the top with 
an overlapping lid of oiled canvass ; so that if a soldier 
wants a pair of socks, or any ofrhA article, his comrade 
can get it for him in an instant, on a line of march, &c., * 
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without taking: off the knapsack, unbuckling the straps, and then unbuckling 
the two sets of flaps to get at the interior. 

With regard to tne soldier's necessaries, a change of clothing is perfectly 
sufficient for an infantry soldier to carry with convenience. Instead of linen, 
he should have two flannel shirts^ two pairs of worsted socks, two pairs of 
boots, linen trowsers, two towels, one clothes brush, two shoe ditto, button 
stick and brush. Let them have white cotton epaulettes instead of woollen 
wings, which take more than half their time to make decent looking, and by 
constant clipping lose their uniformity of size. Every soldier ought to wash 
his own clothes. Do away ‘with that useless appendage, ‘the picker and 
brush, which is only an unsteady-looking hindrance to the movements oLhjs 
firelock. ■ * 

Lastly. Let us consider thfe utility of the private soldier's great coat,*. As 
at present worn, can there W a more helpless individual than the riritish 
Boldier, with a great coat over his appointments? which completely puts it 
out of his power to use his pouch, and with great difficulty getting at his 
bayonet. If the greatcoats were made of “ water-proof camlet," of that kind 
lately invented by Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. of Glasgow, it would be 
considerably less than half the weight*at present. The breast to be made 
like the officer’s coatee, to keep out the weather, fitted to the man’s shape, 
and no cape, for the lazy or chilly sentry to f^ten round his ears, and prevent 
him doing his duty on nis post. If the great coat is to be worn over the 
accoutrements, let there be a slit for the pouch to come through. 

Yours, See., Fusil. 


Suggestion for a Fund to compensate for Losses by Shipwreck . 

Mr. Editor, — I feel much surprised that 14 losses sustained by shipwreck ” 
should not have commanded the attention of the Service nioie effectually. 
Within my own experience, many most serious instances of distress have 
occurred, from the utter loss of property in such cases. 

It appears singular that among all the funds lately established for the 
benefit of naval officers, one so important, and apparently so easily set on 
foot, should have been overlooked. 

It is evident that a very trifling subscription, propkrtionafe^with the rank 
of individuals, and the remuneration to be derived in the event of undergoing 
such misfortune, would be amply sufficient for the purpose. Without, how- 
ever, attempting to enter into detail when I feel my own incompetence, but 
in the hope that some one more able to do it justice may adopt the idea, and 
carry it into effect, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, July 9th, 1832. Spks. 


Uniform of Half-Pay Officers. 

12th August, 1832. 

Mr. Editor,-''- I would not propose to occupy any considerable portion of 
a page in your most useful Journal, but shall feel obliged by your offering 
the following question to some correspondent:— „ i 

Are officers on half-pay prohibited from wearing an uniform, either at 
Court, or other public places, at home or abroad ? 

Many retired men of business, and others, of no very elegant demeanour, 
figure under the splendid habits of deputy-lieutenants; and, perhaps, it 
might not be an improper distinction if all tho.se. officers in our army who 
were thrown upon half-pay, and have served on flood and field, were per- 
mitted to retain and wear the uniform of the last regiment Jhey served in. 

8 1 am, Mr. Editor, yours most obediently, 

4 An Old Soldier. 
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Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

The several Reform Bills and 
their adjuncts having passed, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by the King in 
on Thiwsday the 16th ult., 
fo tli^ 16th* of October, llis Ma- 
jesty whs ill received b^ the popu- 
lace, whose favour is somewhat ca- 
pricious. 

The Ring of Belgium was mar- 
ried at Compiegne, son the 9th ult., 
to the eldest daughter of the King 
of the French. • 

Holland maintains her resolute 
attitude and national unanimity. 
H^r army, numerous and well-found, 
is ready to take the field at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The forces of the Pasha of Egypt 
have taken Damascus, and are mak- 
ing progress in the conquest of 
Syria. . 

The contest in Portugal, which, 
in a military sense, luyrdly rises to 
the level of wat, has*proceeded but 
sluggishly. Don Pedso remains 
shut. up in Oporto, which he lias 
fortified, his occupation of the 
country being circumscribed to the 
environs of that city, the troops 
of Don Miguel being posted in 
force in the vicinity, to the noith 
and south of the Douro. *No colli- 
sion between the hostile parties had 
taken place, till the 19th of July, 
when some loqse skirmishing oc- 
curred*on the road to Penafiel, be- 
tween the advanced posts ; and on 
the 22d and 23d, engagements njyre 
general in extent, though ru»t more 
regujar in character, wefc brought 
on by the nearer approach of the 
Miguelite forces. * The* action on 
the latter day, near Valongo, tavo 
leagues cast of the city, is described 
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to have been sharp, though indeci- 
sive; the Pedroitcs invariably re- 
treating to the shelter of Oporto. 

On tlie side of the Portuguese, 
General Santa Martha occupied Pe-’ 
nafiel and B altar, on the north bank 
of the Douro, with 8000 men, while 
the Commander-in-chief, Povoas, 
with an equal force, was posted at 
Grijo and Soifto Redondo, on the 
.Lisbon road, to the south of the 
river. On the 7th of August a body 
of Don Pedro’s forces, under Count 
Villa Flor, having crossed to Villa 
Nova on the south bank* and made 
a foraging incursion into the lines 
of Povoas, #vcre totally routed with 
considerable loss by the troops of 
the latter, and driven back in the 
utmost disorder to Oporto. Here 
they remain blockaded, only sallying 
out in search of provisions, of which 
they are said to be in great want. 

Meanwhile, the fleet of Don Mi- 
guclliaving sailed out of the Tagus 
on the 3d, that of Don Pedro, under 
Admiral Sartorius, also weighed and 
stood to the westward before the 
former. Taking advantage of the 
darkness of the night, Sartorius stood 
in amongst his adversaries, and 
poured a broadside into their flag- 
ship, the John VI., which received 
some damage ; but, from tjie supe- 
riority of the force opposed to him, 
and their unexpected seamanship, lie 
was unable to <*ffoct anything more. 
Both fleets appeared oft’ Oporto, 
and having manoeuvred for some 
days olT the bar, returned in the 
same harmless prder to the Tagus, 
which the squadron of Don Miguel, 
still retaining its superiority, re-en- 
tered on the 17 th; 

Count Palmella, having been dis-* 
patched by Don Pedro to this country 
for supplies, crimps are nqjv busily 
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employed in London in recruiting his 
ranks from the unfortunate or reckless 
classes, who are open to the temp- 
tation of money and fine promises. 
Though we are advocates for a free 
trade in military service, where it 
does not militate against our own 
country, it appears to us, .that the 
.connivance at home, o*n this occa- 
sion, in the face of an existing sta- 
tute, is somewhat too palpable for 
the doctrine of non-interference; 
and we feel it to be our duty to warn 
pensioners and discharged soldiers, 
with any certain means of subsist- 
ence, against being seduced into a? 
snare which may lead them to ulti- 
mate misery and destitution. 

Review at Windsor, and Pre- 
sentation of a Standard to the 
Blues. — The King haVing signified 
his intention of presenting a Stand- 
ard to the Royal Ilor.^e Guards, 
which regiment, as we have already 
stated, retains a troop specially 
styled The King’s,” his Majesty 
gave directions that the Household 
Troops should be assembled at 
Windsor, where the Horse Guards 
are at present quartered, to witness 
and give effect to the ceremony. 

On the 9th and 10th August, the 
following troops from London were 
collected in the vicinity of Windsor 
— the first and second regiments of 
Life Guards ; the flank companies 
of the first, second, and third bat- 
talions of the Grenadier Guards, 
with two additional companies of 
the first battalion, and the flank 
companies of the urst battalion of 
the Coldstream Guards, with a mixed 
brigade of Horse Artillery from 
Woolwich. The Blues and second 
battalion Scots Fu&ileer Guards were 
already on the spot. The battalion 
of flank companies, under the com- 
mand of* Lord Saltoun, was en- 
camped on an open spot in the Great 
Park, between the Long Walk and 
Queen (Anne's Bide, at a distance 


of about half a mile from either 
barrack. The Artillery were quar- 
tered at Cumberland Lodge. On 
Monday the 13th, the fourteenth 
Light Dragoons marched from 
Hounslow to Windsor to keep the 
ground, and returned to their quar- 
ters the same day. t A party of the 
third Dragoon Guards was also pre- 
sent to assist in th^se .duties. **** 

On Sunday, '•the Blues, Foot 
Guards, and Artillery, assembled on 
the skirt of the Camp to hear Di- 
vine Service, under as bright a 
canopy as ever beamed on Christian 
worship. Their Majesties attended. 
The service was performed, and an 
admirable Bermon preached, by Dr. 
Dakins, the Principal Chaplain to 
the Forces. At its close the troops 
marched past. They did so admi- 
rably. The Blues surprised us 
by the precision with which those 
superb Centaurs performed their 
work on foot , rivalling the well- 
known accuracy of their infantry 
compeers. The scene altogether, 
though somewhat theatrical, was im- 
pressive and beautiful. The theatre 
was Nature’s own, and the drama h* 
persona ’, exhibiting the perfection of 
Art, did honour to her rival’s charms, 
and completed their effect. 

Monday, the 13th of August, the 
birth-day of her Majesty, opened 
inauspiciously for the pageant, the 
announcement of which had attracted 
a vast concourse of visiters to Wind- 
sor. A drenching rain fell till after 
nine o’clock, when the weather par- 
tially cleared, the air and roads being 
refreshed by the seasonable mois- 
ture. At eleven th*' troops entered 
the Home Park, and formed line, with 
their right to the Castle, and their 
left towards Adelaide cottage. The 
line Was judiciously disposed for 
effect, the ariillcry and cavalry being 
divided on the flunks of the infantry. 
Lord Edward Somerset commanded, 
Lord Hill being present as Colonel of 
Royal Horse Guards. The Military 
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Secretary, and the Adjutant and their Majesties returned in the same 
Quarter- Master General also at- order to the castle, after a royal sa- 
tcnded. lute. The troops were four hours on 

At twelve, the King and Queen, the ground, 
with their suite, and an escort of the On the following day the Qlorse 
Sd Dragoon Guards, passed along Artillery were separately reviewed 
the front of the line in open carriages, in the Great Park by the King; their 
and having takqn post in the centre, guns cracking merrily through the 
tlie^uns fired and the troops saluted, avenues of\Vindsor, and sounding. 

moment* the spectacle pos- their own commendation. Covered 
scssQd interest and animation. with glory, and equal to the most 

The 'troops having been wheeled arduous service, that corps is, per- 
inwards, and the officers called to Imps, unrivalled in its class, 
the front, Lord Hill placing himself This closed.the campaign. The 
before his regiment, their Majesties, tents were Btruck, and the troops re- 
accompanied by the J) ukes of Cum- "turned to their (Quarters, 
her land and Gloucester, and Prince We cannot close this sketch witli- 


George of Cumberland, witl^ the 
Duchess of Cumberland and Princess 
Augusta, taking their station in the 
centre, the Standard, richly wrought 
in. gold, and emblazoned with the 
trophies of the Blues, was ronsc- 
• crated by the Chaplain to the Forces. 
After an address, in which the King 
recapitulated the motive of his gift, 
ami the early origin and distin- 
guished services of the Royal Horse 
Guards, his Majesty presented the 
standard to Lord Hill, who respect- 
fully received it % on the»part of his 
regiment. The troop? then resumed 
lmc, broke into column, aful marched 
past nn ordinary and quick time, the 
cavalry, in the highest order, per- 
forming that parade movement by 
squadrons, troops, and threes — at a 
walk and trot. 

This ro**tine was well executed by 
all arms, and nothing could exceed 
the fine display and discipline of the 
whole. The flank battalion, as a 
corps (Tilite , was one of the finest 
bodies of infantry we ever saw, and 
mardhed with superior steadiness. 
The Duke of Gloucester was at the 
head of his reginlent. . * 

No manoeuvres look place ; which 
created much disappointment, both 
amongst the civil and military visi- 
ters. The latter were more select 
than numcr&us. .At three o'clock, 


out offering the tribute of our ad- 
miration and esteem, both profes- 
sional and personal, to the splendid 
regiment, iy whose honour, prin- 
cipally, this military convocation 
was held. From intimate know- 
ledge we are enabled to attest the 
discipline, soldier-like demeanour, 
and unanimity of this corps, while, 
in appearance, it cannot be sur- 
passed in the world. To an old 
soldier, the harmony, esprit dr 
corps , and unaffected deportment of 
its officers, serve to renovate the 
freshness of his earlier service — and 
we feel it to have been a gratifying 
coincidence which enabled us, on 
the present occasion, to witness the 
self- honouring respect paid by the 
Blues to their veteran associate and 
former commander — Sir John Elley 
— a soldier who has won the meed 
of long and glorious service — “ Deo 
et gladio.” 

Details op the Dutch Army and 
Reviews. 

[By an Eye Witness.] 

The folio vving^xact and animated 
description of the Dutch camp and 
army will, we have no doubt, be 
welcome to our readers. Tho»*gh its. 
substance was already known to us, 
the manuscript has reached our hands 
too late for insertion in ita» proper 
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place ; but We have provided for its 
appearance this month, as a docu- 
ment of professional value, at a mo- 
ment when many British officers are 
about to visit the continent. 

Vugt, near Bois-le-Duc, (Head- 
quarter Cantonments of the Horse 
Artillery,) Aug. 3d, 1832. 4 

I was present at the reviews of the 
'Dutch army by the King at Oirschot, 
on the 31st of July, and at Eirdhoven 
on the 1 st instant. I also saw the first 
division, which is encamped on the 
heath of Ryen (between Pilbourg and 
Breda,) at drill this nqprning ; so that, 
with the exception of a few batta- 
lions of the division of reserve, corn-* 
posed of Schattcrs, (la Garde Oom- 
munale,) I have seen the whole of the 
Dutch army in the field, consist- 
ing of— 

1 Regt. Lancers > 

1 do. Hussars I 6 Regiments of 

2 do. Lt. Drags, r Cavalry. 

2 do. Cuirassiers ) 

5 Batteries of Horse Artillery. 

4 ditto of Foot Six-pounders. 

2 ditto of Foot Twelve-pounders. 

1 1 Batteries — 88 pieces of Field Artillery. 

Each Brigade or Battery consists of eight 
pieces; one of those of the Horse Artillery 
being long 5^ inch howitzers ; the remain- 
der of the Horse Artillery, witli the Six- 
po under Brigades, lime each two howitzers. 
The Twelve-pounder Brigades are without 
howitzers. 

With o2 Battalions of Infantry. 

— a force little short of fifty-five 
thousand men, divided into four divi- 
sions, the fourth division being called 
the Reserve. 

The head- quarters are at Pilbourg, 
with the right resting on Breda, and 
the left at Eindhoven. Two of the 
divisions are encamped — the first on 
the heath of Ryen, ^ and the third at 
Oirschot; the othe# two in canton- 
ments; the second division at Eindho- 
ven and neighbourhood , with the Hus- 
sars and Light Dragoons ; the fourth 
at Pilbourg and towns adjacent in the 
rear, where are also the regiments of 
Cuirassiers and Lancers. 

So ^ conveniently and admirably 
.posted is this army, that one extremity 
ijould be brought to the other in nine 
ho.urs, and the whole united upon the 
centre in half the time. 

But to jny ;e views. 


There was assembled at Oirschot on 
the 31st ultimo: — 

Three Squadrons of Cuirassiers. 

The 3d division of Infantry, 12 battalions. 

A half-brigade of the 4th division, 3 do. 

Two Free Corps (Royale) des Gardes- 
Chasse, armed with rifles. 

Three Batteries of Horse Artillery, one 
of long 5J inch howitzers. 

Two ditto of Foot .Six-pounders. 

One ditto of Foot Twelve-pounders. 

Six Batteries of Artillery. 

Three hundred acid fifty sabres, close 
upon 15,000 infantry, with forty-eight 
pieces of artillery. 

This force was formed on the plain 
on Oirschot at eleven o'clock; the in- 
fantry in line three deep uponlhe right, 
the Cuirassiers upon the left of the In- 
fantry, and Artillery upon the left of 
the Cuirassiers. 

The Prince of Orange arrived before 
his father, and assumed the command 
of the troops. 

The immediate personal Staff of the 
King were waiting his arrival about 
four hundred yards upon the right of 
the line, where his Majesty's horse 
was ready for him to mount. He ar- 
rived about half-past eleven. As soon 
as he had mounted, the Prince of 
Orange, with his brother Prince Fre- 
derick, drew their swords and advanced 
to meet his Majesty, — the Staff follow- 
ing at some distance. The Princes 
formally and* respect f ully saluted him, 
and kept thefr swords lowered until 
his Majesty approached the general 
Staff, and addressed General Meyer, 
who commands the third division, 
when the Princes dropped to the rear. 
Upon his Majesty reaching the right 
of the line, the drums beat a march, 
and the line presented arms ; this was 
done with closed ranks. At the same 
time, the first company set up a tre- 
mendous shout of ‘ Long live the 
King!' — which was taken up by the 
whole regiment. It was an honest 
shout, and you could see by the coun- 
tenances of the men that the welcome 
was sincere and hearty. I followed in 
the general suite, and passed within 
four or five paces of the whole line. 
Each regiment took up the cheer as 
his Majesty arrived upon its right. 
When his Majesty reached the left of 
the hne, he returned, and placed him- 
self in front of the centre. 

The infantry broke into column of 
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grand-divisions, right in front. This 
operation was done by filing into co- 
lumn. The cavalry were thrown into 
column of squadrons, and artillery 
into sub-divisions, (four guns in front.) 
The whole then closed, and formed 
column en masse upon the centre bat- 
talion ; points were thrown out to 
march past in review order. This was 
done by opening out from the front 
japTf'^.-division at # full distance. The 
Prince of OAnge # placed himself at 
the head of the columq, and saluted 
his Majesty as he moved past. 

It was a truly magnificent spectacle. 
The companies varied from thirty-four 
to thirt)%seven and thirty-eight men in 
front ; so that the grand-divisions, 
showed a front of seventy to seventy- 
six, — the whole in heavy marching 
order. The marching past was*really 
beautiful ; it was in quick time, — the 
pace a long sweeping one, — the soldier 
erect, but leaning v\cll forward, with 
the arm well carried. I never saw 
troops in better order ; their equipment 
most complete ; everything of the best ; 
equal, and uniformly good throughout, 
quite as much so, in every respect — (I 
speak paiticularly of the regiments of 
Ihc line)— as you find those of our own 
regiments which have been three or 
four years at home ; Ihc men, too, 
seemingly about the same age, — cer- 
tainly not younger. . 

I was on life ground at Oirschot 
and Eindhoven long before the line 
wan formed to receive the king. 1 
saw the different corps arrive and 
lake up their respective places in Ihc 
alignement — it was done quietly, 
quickly, and well— the commanders of 
corps being evidently all up to their 
work, ainJ their battalions well-drilled, 
for they were perfectly moveable and 
handy. 

The battalions of La Garde Com- 
munale, or,’ as they aie called in 
DulcJn Schatfers — were, by a sol- 
dier, immediately distinguishable from 
Hit line ; their military carriage being 
necessarily net so good, and .their 
dress less showy ; but most useful and 
well adapted for service, being a 
round blue jacket coming well down 
Over the loins, wflh a half-facing of 
red in front of the collar; buj the 
muskfet and accoutrements, the knap- 
sack with its accompaniment of mess- 


tin, as also the cover (linen) for coat 
when rolled, which is carried on the 
top of the knapsack, the straps be- 
longing thereto, the tin-canteen slung 
by the side, with its ally the havre- 
sac on the opposite side, all as com- 
plete, and individually so, as the regi- 
ments of the line. These people have 
been together two years ; they are a 
much large* and more robust body 
of men than the line. They are of 
the cfciss between twenty-five and 
forty years of age; are right well 
drilled for the time they have been 
embodied, and move exceedingly well. 
In every cornpany you will fend a 
number of young men of the first fa- 
milies in the raaks, who have served 
from the commencement, and their 
officers represent the property and 
aristocracy of the country. 

We— I mean the people of our 
country — have no sort of Concept ion of 
the honest and downright enthusiasm 
which aninfktes all ranks of this army 
— all as willing in heart, as they are 
fit in point of instruction and disci- 
pline, to take the field. This strong 
national feeling is not confined to the 
army alone, but extends to all ranks 
and conditions of the people in Hol- 
land. The king is adored for his 
fineness, and the Prince of Orange 
equally so for his exceeding gallantry 
and intrepidity ; particularly by the 
army, who have the most unbounded 
confidence in him. I am perfectly sa- 
tisfied that this army in their present 
state, and with the Prince of Orange 
at their head, would clear their front 
of a more than equal number of 
Frenchmen. 

The artillery, however, surpasses 
every other corps in the field in point 
of excellence. They boast of it, and 
with justice, as the^arm of the service 
in the finest order ; and certainly no- 
thing can be # finer or more perfect. 
The horses to the carriages are all of 
the Fiiesland breed, and are better as 
as a whole than those of our artillery. 
Tlfcy place them by colours, each cai- 
riage having a set of either black or 
bay horses. Those of the gunners of 
the Horse Art ill ery are not so good as 
those in draft. Everything belonging 
to the different batteries are most com- 
plete ; they also fire their guns by per- 
cussion. * • 
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The artillery at the revolution were 
more national than any other corps; 
but the cavalry, unfortunately, were 
principally composed of Belgians, who 
deserted almost to a man. This arm 
therefore, particularly the hussars and 
light dragoons, is young, both in men 
and horses. With the cavalry, how- 
ever, as, indeed, with the whoje army, 
the esprit de corps is excellent. 

At Eindhoven, on the following day, 
the 1 st instant, the troops assembled 
consisted of 

2 regiments of Light Dragoons, 1 regi- 
ment of Hussars, forming a brigade 
commanded by General Tripp. 

1 brigade of Horse Artillery attached to 
General Tripp’s cavulry. 

1 brigade of six-pounders. 

1 brigade of twelve-pounders. 

The Second Division of Infantry— twelve 
battalions, eight of which of the line. 

1 Corps of Gardes-Chasse. 

Between 10,000 and 11,000 Infantry — 
1 GUO sabres, and 24 piecf s of artillery. 

This force was formed into two lines 
—-the infantry in the iirst, and cavalry 
and artillery in the second line. The 
kins: went down both lines. The 
whole were then formed in a single 
column, as the day before at Oirschot, 
and afterwards matched past in grand- 
divisions and squadrons, with tt the 
Prince of Orange at their head. The 
King was received by the troops with 
great enthusiasm. 

These troops were in heavy march- 
ing order. I observed every eighth 
man of the infantry to carry a mess 
kettle, similar in form and size to the 
one carried in 1813 by the army in 
Spain under Lord Wellington. In 
short, no army can be more perfectly 
or efficiently equipped for the field than 
this army. C. 

The Guelphic O^der. — We ob- 
serve that in the last Gazette, (Aug. 
28 ), Sir Michael Creagh, Knight of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, is 
designated as “ Military Companion''' 
of the Order. If this be intended as 
the future denomination of that class 
of the Guelph, it is a degradation of 
the Knights not warranted by the 
statute -Tut Ihe Order, and which can- 
not fail materially to depreciate the 
value of the implied honour. 


The Case op Somerville.— W e 
give, in an adjoining column, the offi- 
cial document containing the proceed- 
ings and opinion of the Court of In- 
quiry at Weedon, and the consequent 
order from Head-quarters. The de- 
tails which it furnishes, being suffi- 
ciently explicit, will enable our readers 
to form their own judgment on the 
case. We need only remark, that the 
motives of Major ^/Vymlham ij***-P^ 
discharge of an ungrateful, but impe*- 
rative duty,, remain unimpenehed; 
while the allegations of Somerville are 
disproved in every particular. 

This fellow, we regret to say, has 
been discharged since the * inquiry. 
However the service may benefit by 
the ejection of ft recreant who disgraced 
it, yet, as an able-bodied mutineer, he 
should have been drafted to Sierra 
Leone or the Honduras, and made 
to share the involuntary penalty in- 
flicted. in the course of service, upon 
individuals, his superiors in every at- 
tribute of Ihe man or the soldier. 

We must generally observe, that the 
increasing and minute restraints im- 
posed on the salutary discretion of 
Commanding Officers, who must be 
always responsible for their conduct in 
command, is likely to be attended with 
effects must prejudicial to the service 
and discouraging to the honest zeal 
and emulation of officers. In this 
opinion we are «borne*out, we believe, 
by the concurrent judgment of every 
comrade of standing and experience. 


Changes in the Stations op 
Corps since our last : — 

17th Lancers from Gloucester to 
Dursley and to Coventry. 

1st Foot, 2d Battalion from Fort 
George to Glasgow. 

3d Foot Reserve Companies from 
Fermoy to Banff. „ 

ZUh Foot Reserve Companies from 
Gosport, to Portsmouth. 

] 2th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Drogheda to Chester. 

14th Ft. from Portsmouth to Cork. 

I%th Foot from Weedon to Hay- 
dock Lodge by Warrington. 
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23d Foot Reserve Companies from 
Belfast to Carlow. 

25th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Edinburgh to Greenlaw. 

27th Ft. from Fermoy to Buttewant. 

28th Foot from Naas to Fermoy. 

29th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Belfast to Spike island. 

Foot from # Enniskillen to Lon- 
donderry. . 

35ih Fool from Weeden to Black- 
burn. 

37th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Youghal] to Fermoy. 

51st Foot Reserve Companies from 
Chester to Portsmoufh.* 

56 th Foot Reserve Companies # from 
Spike Island to Kinsiile. 

5 9 tli Foot from Mullingar to Ennis- 
killen. 

-•GOth Foot, 1st Battalion, Reserve 
Companies from Armagh to Mary- 
borough. 

GOth Foot, 2d Battalion, from Dub- 
lin to Templemore. 

• Gist Foot Reserve Companies from 
Londonderry to Maryborough. 

GOth Foot Reserve Companies from 
Dublin to Newbridge. 

77th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Buttevant to Newcastle. # 

84th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Portsmouth to Gosport. 

85th Foot from Blackburn to Man- 
chester. 

8Gth Foot Reserve Companies from 
Jersey to Portsmouth, 

93d Foot* Reserve Companies from 
Ayr to Fort George. 

94th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Chatham to P^tsmouth. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 

House ov Commons, Afrit, G. 

Army Estimates — Sir J. C. Hobhouse 
said, with reference to what had* fSllen 
from Sir II. Hardinge on a former evening, 
on the subject of fcoldicrs’ pensions, that 


that point had since received his most 
serious consideration. He was then ready 
to make certain statements connected with 
it, but he thought that it would be better 
to set apart an ‘evening for the considera- 
tion of the whole question substantively, 
rather than discuss it incidentally on a 
vote of supply. 

Sir II. Hardinge would follow the ex* 
ample of the Honourable Baronet, and not 
then enter into details; but on a future 
occasion he should move for returns, to 
illustrate his view of the question. 

On the vote for 2638/. 11 s. Id., on ac- 
count of the Royal Military College, 

Sir H. Ilardinge expressed his disappro- 
bation of the economy that had reduced 
this vote so low, .Thu Americans had 400 
cadets, which cost them 30,000/. a year; 
• and he was of opinion, that so great a 
reduction under this head would not bo 
beneficial to the country. He thought it 
was a bad species of economy which would 
go to deprive all young officers of the 
means of obtaining a military education. 

Lord Althorp said, that in the present 
state of the ftmntry, and in a period of 
peace, he thought there was no reason for 
the continuance of such an expense, and 
that at the Military College education was 
afforded to the boys at a cheaper rate than 
they could get it elsewhere. 

The vote was agreed to. 

On the vote of 666,500/. for the half-pay 
and military allowances to reduced and re- 
tired gfficers, 

Sir II. Hardinge, adverting to what had 
fallen from the Right Honourable Secre- 
tary at War on a former evening, as to the 
extent to which a saving might be effected 
by resortiug with due vigour to a system of 
commutation with regard to the half-pay, 
said, while he was in office a system of 
commuting the half-pay, by making officers 
on half-pay either go upon service or sell 
out, was carried to such an extent, that a 
saving was mode to the public of 30,000/. 
a year. He begged to observe, however, 
that there was a line to be drawn in this 
case, and that what was practicable on 
one side of that line Tniglit be very cruel 
and extremely inexpedient on the other. 

Sir J. C.JIobhouse said, that what he 
had said on a former evening was, that a 
considerable saving might be made to the 
public by pursuing such a system of com- 
mutation with dufe, but not improper vi- 
gour. He was by no means for pushing 
it further, and least of all did he think of 
extending it to what-might he considered a 
system of forced commutation. • 

Mr. Hume found fault with the present 
system of first commissions, which he con- 
tended ought all tifbe filled from the 
half-pay. . . # 
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Sir J. C. Hobhouse said this would be 
impossible — at least so as to render the 
service effective ; for it was not to be 
imagined that men of eight-and-thirty or 
forty years old, going in as ensigns, could 
keep up a regular succession, or indeed be 
able well to discharge their duties, encum- 
bered, as most would be, with families, and 
estranged in habits from military seivice. 

Sir li. Hardinge concurred in ( the view 
taken by the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
and said that there were thirty or forty 
cadets every year who earned thfljr com- 
missions by tfieir industry. 

Mr. Hume said, all that he opposed was, 
the giving away of commissions: they 
ought to be sold. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

On the vote of 26,324/. to reduced offi- 
cers of local militia and yeomanry, 

Sir H. Hardinge complained that this 
vote should he introduced here, and not 
taken with that for the militia service. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse, in reply, said that 
as it was ai&rt of the dead weight of the 
army, it might as well come in with the 
rest. * 

Vote agreed to. 

On the vote for 1 47,423/. for pensions to 
officers’ widows. 

Sir A. Dalrymple asked whether officers* 
widows were compelled to swear to the 
amount of their property, and also whether 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had 
taken into consideration the case of the 
general officer’s widow, who had be^n re- 
fused a pension because she had 400/, a 
year. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse said, it was necessary 
that those who held the public purse-strings 
should make inquiry before allowing pen- 
sions. The circumstances of the parties 
were, however, to he taken into considera- 
tion, for a provision which might be opu- 
lence in one case might in another be 
almost next door to want. In every case 
this was to be looked at, and in the one 
alluded to he saw no reason fur any altera- 
tion of the decision that had been come to. 

Sir H. Hardinge confirmed the opinion 
given by the Secretary at War, when the 
vote was agreed to. 

On the vote for 175,041/. for the com- 
passionate list. 

Sir A. Dalrymple asked whether Sir J 
C. Hobhouse had looked into the case of 
Captain St. George LyAer, mentioned iu 
the Timet newspaper.* 

* This referred to a letter from Captain 
fjt. Gutfegc Lyster, published in the Times 
paper, in which, after communicating that 
he should direct his body, after his decease, 
to be given up to one of the Loudon schools 


Sir J. C. Hobhouse said he had, and 
that he saw no reason to alter the deter* 
mination that had been adopted respect- 
ing it. 

The remaining votes passed without op- 
position. 

May 17. 

Corporal Punishment. — Mr. Hunt gave 
notice, that on the 22nd instant he would 
bring forward a motion having for its ob- 
ject to suspend the punishment of fl ogg ing 
in the army for one ye^r. . 

Housk of Lduns, May 23. 

Civil Departments Navy Bill . — Lord 
Auckland moved the order of the day for 
the second reading of this bill. The prin- 
ciple had been approved of by those more 
conversant with Ihe working or* the ma- 
chinery of the Admiralty and Navy Boards, 
among others by Lord Melville; and it 
would be the means of materially pro- 
moting the efficiency of the public service, 
w ithout adding to the expense of the pre- 
sent establishments. 

Lord Ellenborough doubted very much 
whether the bill would be any improvement 
on the present system — the rather, as no 
more inefficient and irresponsible mode of 
providing for the public service could be 
devised than boards, in which, though one 
man did the business, the responsibility was 
divided. 

Lord Napier was anxious to take ad- 
vantage of that occasion to declare — upon 
the part of a gallant relation. Captain Sy- 
monds, who had been harshly observed 
upon by the tyte Comptroller of the Navy 
in the House of rJ , Conniving, as a person 
‘ wholly ignorant of the duties of surveyor 
of the nav)’— ‘that no man stood higher in 
his profession than Captain Symouds-^-that 
no officer could more efficiently dischurge 
the duties of his new office. Many gallant 
admirals and officers, under whom he had 
seivid, were willing testimonies to his 
professional merits ; and, in the matter of 
scientific shipbuilding, it was admitted oil 
ull hands that two ships lately built under 
the superintendence of Captain Symonds 
were far superior to those built under SirR. 
Seppings. 

Lord Colville, although no enemy to re- 
form, feared that this measure went too 
far. lie spoke as an old officer of the 
service, and one who had had some practi- 
culVxporionco. * 

The bi*l was read a second time. 

for dissection, he took the opportunity of 
charging Sir Henry Hardinge, one of the 
best friends of the urmy,with having, when 
secretary at war, deprived him of u pen- 
sion of 70/. a year. 
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House or Commons, Juke 6. 

Deccan Prize Money . — Lord Althorp 
stated, in answer to a question of Colonel 
Sibthorp, that the Deccan prize-money 
affair, in all its bearings, was then under 
official consideration, with a view to a 
speedy settlement. 

The Noble Lord also stated, in answer 
to a question of Sir J. Hope, that it was 
highly probable that the Scotch land-tax 
bill, which was dropped last session, would 
tjf^roeeeded with this session. 

Junk 19. 

Case of Somerville. — Mr. liume presented 
a petition from the members of the Political 
Union of Shoreditch, relative to the Hog- 
ging of Somerville, a private soldier in the 
‘2nd Dragoons. The Honourable Mem- 
ber then presented a pqjitjon on the same 
subject from the Editor of the London 
Weekly Dispatch * 

Corporal Punishment. — Mr. Hunt rose 
to bring forward his motion for the sus- 
pension of the punishment of flogging in 
the army for one year. For many years 
hew had heard with disgust and abhorrence 
the treatment which private soldiers ex- 
perienced in the British army. He re- 
membered full well, that in the 15tli 
Dragoons, then commanded by the Duke 
of Cumberland, two private soldiers had, to 
avoid the punishment of flogging, put them- 
selves to death, the one by drowning and 
the other by cutting his throat. To exem- 
plify the evil consequences which resulted 
from this species of punishment, he referred 
to a letter which had been addressed to Sir 
F. Burdett by a soldier who had served up- 
wards of forty years in the British army, 
who, though he had subsequently risen to 
the rank of lieutenant, had originally been 
a drummer, and who stated that he had 
himself inflicted this toiture three times a 
week upon his comrades, during the eight 
years which he remained a drummer. — 
That letter had been written to Sir Francis 
Burdett by*a*Mr. Shipp. It was entitled 
“ A Voice from the Ranks, by John Shipp, 
late a Lieutenant in the 87th Foot.” He 
(Mr. Hunt) was prepared to bring Lieut. 
Shipp forward to substantiate the facts in 
that letter, either fft the bar of the house, or 
before any committee that might be ap- 
pointed. There were many officers, mem- 
bers of that hous% who could speak tqthe 
gallantry of Mr. Shipp, hut unfortunately 
they were not present. Sir John Malcolm, 
and several military officers who had served 
under his command, tyd, he believed, read 
every word in the very instructive yet en- 

* See page 1 24 for the Report oh this 
inquiry. 


tertaining volume which he then held in 
his hand. Mr. Hunt here read several 
passages, but on some symptoms of weari- 
ness appearing in the house, stopped sud- 
denly, and said, that he was serious in 
bringing this motion before the House, and 
offered to prove all that he had hitherto 
stated, by competent witnesses, at the. bar* 
It was bettter, he thought, for the House 
to have this statement from those who 
could prove it l?y their own testimony, than 
to take it from him who had never seen a 
punishnwnt of this nature. No, he never 
had the courage to see a siugle blow in- 
flicted on a military man in all his life. 
This was a matter well deserving the most 
serious consideration of the House, fur 
when it was recollected, that a soldier of 
the name of Somerville, belonging to the 
'Scotch Greys, had been sentenced to bo 
flogged for an offence which he had never 
committed, — when it was recollected that 
he had already received one hundred lashes, 
and was now lying in the ggard-house to 
receive another hundred lashes, as awarded 
by liis sentence 

Mr. R. Graft (interrupting) — That can- 
not be. By law it is impossible. 

Mr. Hunt was merely repeating the 
statement contained in a petition then upon 
the table. He was not prepared to prove 
the allegations in that petition, but he was 
prepared to prove the allegations in Mr. 
Shipp’s letter. Mr. H., after occupying 
the attention of the House for more than 
half an hour with reading from Mr. Shipp’s 
pamphlet, was commencing to read the 
arguments which Mr. Shipp built upon 
those facts — 

Mr. Robinson rose to order. — The House 
had listened with the greatest forbearance 
to the statement of facts which the Ho- 
nourable Member for Preston had just read 
to it ; but lie could not help submitting to 
the Speaker, that when the Honourable 
Member proceeded to read voluminous ai> 
guments on those facts, out of a printed 
pamphlet, he was violating, to a certain 
degree, the orders of tho House. 

The Speaker said, if was difficult to 
draw the limits within which an Honour- 
able M ember could be justly entitled to 
read extracts from printed books as part of 
his speech. It was evident that the ex- 
tent to which a member might feel dis- 
posed to exercise his discretion in reading 
extracts from another man’s works, must 
depend much upon the feeling and the pa- 
tience of the House itself. 

Mr. Hunt was awrfre of the grcaj kind- 
ness with which the Speaker had just de J 
livered his decision, lie should be sorry 
to overstep the bounds of a just discretion, 
but he looked upon tile present m a point 
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of bo much importance, that he must go on. 
The Honourable Member, after reading 
further extracts from Mr. Shipp’s pam- 
phlet, proceeded to notice another abuse, 
which deserved the attention, not only of 
the Secretary of War, but of all his col- 
leagues ; for he believed that the practice, 
to which he was alluding, was as illegal, as 
it was, in a moral sense, tyrannical. He 
understood that it was not unoustomaiy 
for commanding officers to give an offend- 
ing private the choice of receiving a cer- 
tain number of lashes, say fifty, iri secret, 
or of abiding the sentence of a court-mar- 
tial. Now, there could he no doubt as to 
the illegality of tins practice, and, there- 
fore, he trusted that orders would be issued 
immediately for its discontinuance. He 
then proceeded to read Mr. Shipp’s de- 
scription of the military punishments which 1 
were inflicted in 1808, in Jersey. lie 
afterwards said, that lie knew that flog- 
ging was inflicted now much less fre- 
quently thap it was formerly, lie re- 
collected, that at the period when their 
excellent Speaker was Judge Advocate, the 
umount of flogging was reduced to a 
standard much lower than that at which it 
stood when first lie came into office. It 
then became the fashion with several offi- 
cers in the command of regiments to report 
that lew corporal punishments occurred in 
their regiments. lie hoped that this fashion 
still continued ; but when he heard of such 
a flogging as had recently occurred at Bir- 
mingham, and when he heard of the flog- 
gings which occurred so frequently in the 
Bird-cage W alk, he was afraid that it did 
not, and therefore he must appeal for sup- 
port iu his motiuu to the Right Honourable 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. C. llobhouse), 
who had formerly been so strenuous an ad- 
vocate for the abolition of this mode of pu- 
nishment. lie was well aware that flog- 
ging was the law of the laud. The Mu- 
tiny Act had again passed, and lie was, 
therefore, compelled to submit to the House 
a proposition, to which, in his opinion, it 
was bound to accede. IIo concluded by 
moving — “ That ail humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he 
will be graciously pleased to take such 
measures as will lead to the suspension of 
flogging in the army, until after the meet- 
ing of the next session of Parliament.” 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse and Mr. Hume rose 
together. Sir J. C. Hobhouse, however, 
gave way. 

Mr. Iiume proceeded to Btate his deter- 
mination to support this motion. He had 
himself read with no less pain than plea- 
sure, the able pamphlet of Mr. Shipp, who 
had admitted to him, that when he (Mr. 
Shipp) left the army— 


Mr. R. Grant. — When was that ? 

Mr, Hume.— -About eight or nine years 
ago ; — but Mr. Shipp admitted to him that 
when he left the army, severity of punish- 
ment was beginning to disappear. The 
Honourable Member observed, with refer- 
ence to the case of Somerville, with whose 
petition he had been intrusted, that there 
were very recent instances of severe punish- 
ments by courts-martial^ 

Sir J. C. llobliouse did not think he lind 
any reason to complain of the inanity. «n 
which the Honourable Member had brought 
forward his motion. At the same, he must 
confess that the details which he hud read 
from the pamphlet were made up of facts 
connected with the previous practice of the 
army, and could not be connected with the 
present practice. There had been a very 
great change in th# discipline of the army ; 
and it was no doubt the general feeling, 
not only of the country, but the service, 
that It would be advantageous to abolish, 
or at least to suspend, corporal punish- 
ments there. With reference to the option 
of receiving corporal punishment without a 
court-martial, instead of the chance of a 
greater punishment with a court-martial, 
he could assure the House that thut did 
not take place at all. As to secret courts, 
there were various courts in the country 
whose proceedings were secret, so far us 
the public were concerned ; but reports of 
courts-martial were always transmitted to 
the Horse Guards ; and, of course, the 
proceedings might, ou a proper occasion 
be forthcoming, and be laid before the 
House. The. Honourable Member for 
Preston knew l^is (Sir 'd. C. Hobhouse’b) 
sentiments on this subject; for when he 
alluded to the matter in the debate oil the 
Army Estimates, he had told them what 
they were. It was a mistake to suppose 
that he had changed his opinions ; he hud 
not changed them. With regard to Somer- 
ville’s case, he had inquired at the llorsc 
Guards the moment he had received infor- 
mation of it. With respect j.o the possi- 
bility of inflicting corporal punishments by 
instalments, it could not be done, and the 
petitioner was mistaken if he thought this 
was the practice of courts-martial. As to 
the proposed address, lp was not sure that 
the King was able to carry into effect the 
abolition or suspension of corporal punish- 
ments. It was a novel thing. He begged 
to say, that he, in conjunction with his 
Right Honourable Friend (Mr. R. Grant), 
and with tlie sanction of the Commundcr- 
in-Chief, had, in framing the Articles of 
War, been able tuT reduce the number of 
lashes from three hundred to two hundred 
inflicted by regimental courts-martial, and 
by garrison courts-martial from five hun- 
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dred to three hundred. This was an at- 
tempt at regulation, and he could assure 
the House, that there was the greatest dis- 
position in the army to discourage corporal 
punishments. 

Mr. Robinson was ready to support the 
motion of the Honourable Member for 
Preston. Flogging was a most brutalizing 
and degrading punishment, and unless a 
better case could he made out for the ne- 
cessity of continuing it than had been stated 
tyvi the • Right iloqpurable Baronet, he 
slumld be ready to sypport any measure 
short Of abolition. s 

Colonel Kvnns supported the motion. 
The severity of corporal punishments was 
one of the reasons which deterred persons 
from entering the army. In time of war, 
lie, as a professional man, would not have 
recommended the suspeftfioji ; Imt in time 
of peace he thought the experiment might 
be uiRdc. 

Mr. Kemmis suggested that the power 
of inflicting laslies might be taken from 
regimental courts-martial, and the power 
of punishment by hard labour or solitary 
confinement substituted. 

Mr. R. Grant doubted whether the mo- 
tion could be entertained, and whether the 
Crown had the opliou of varying the Ar- 
ticles of War. He repeated the state- 
ment of the Secretary at War, that the 
practice of the army in respect to corporal 
punishments had altered since the time 
referred to by the Honourable Member lor 
Preston. 

Colonel Davies also remarked, that the 
present system of discipline jn the army 
was entiiely different lioi% that described 
in the pamphlet. The last instance men- 
tioned there was in 1808. lie was dis- 
posed 'to concur in the suggestion of the 
Honourable Member (Mr. Kemmis,) to 
take away from minor courts-martial the 
power of inflicting corporal punishments, 
which might be safely intrusted to district 
courts. 

Mr. Calcrs ft said that, during the short 
time he had been in the army, lie had ob- 
served that corps in which corporal punish- 
ment prevailed, were generally inferior, 
and that a floggdd man was a lost man. 

Sir Juhp Burke thought, that at a time 
when the disposition of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and of the officers generally com- 
manding regiment^ were hostile to the sys- 
tem of Hogging as a general punishment, 
and when it was kuown that.au officer 
commanding a regiment received credit at 
head-quarters, in proportion to the extent 
in which flogging was diminished in that 
regiment, lie hoped the House would f'^L'l 
that the present motion ought not fu be 
pressed. 


Mr. Hunt, in reply, urged the expe- 
diency of presenting the address, were it 
only to show the disposition of the House 
on the subject. 

The House then divided — for the mo- 
tion 15, against it 33 — majority 18. 

Junk 29. 

Navy Estimates .^- Sir J. Graham moved 
certain resolutions, which wore agreed to. 
On the vote, 4.7,635/. tor salaries and con- 
tingent expenses of the Navy Office, 

Mr. Hume complained of the appoint- 
ment of an officer (Captain Symonds) us 
surveyor of the navy, when there were 
pupils who bad been educated at the 
School of Naval Architecture, at a consi- 
derable expense, wfio were passed over. It 
was naturally a subject of great regret to 
Sliest* young men, that after sixteen years* 
service, the door of promotion was shut 
against them. 

Sir J. Graham said, that what had fallen 
from him on a former occasimyn reference 
to this matter had been misunderstood. 
These gentlemen were, under the order in 
council, eligible to the various offices con- 
nected with the navy, and there was 
scarcely one of them at present that did 
not hold some office of trust. All he had 
to say now was, to repeat what he had 
stated on a former occasion, that there was 
not one of those gentlemen at present who 
was sufficiently qualified to fill the office 
of surveyor to the navy. 

Sir 43. Martin said, that in his opinion 
Captain Symonds was altogether unfit for 
the situation of surveyor of the navy, to 
which he had been appointed by the Right 
Honourable Baronet. 

Sir J. Graham said, that in appointing 
Captain Symonds to that office, he had 
acted in accordance with the best naval 
advice, and he was persuaded that liu was 
more competent than any other gentleman 
that could be selected to fill it. 

Sir G. Cockburn dwelt oil the great 
merits and services of Sir R. Seppings, and 
contended that it was unncces-ary to dis- 
place him to make ruoa* for Captuiu Sy- 
monds. # 

Sir G.Warrender concurred in the praise 
bestowed on the services of Sir Robert Sep- 
pings, and said that, without criticising the 
appointment of Captam Symonds, ho had 
heard, with regret ^nd sui prise, the Right 
Honourable Baronet state that there was 
not one of the gentlemen in the School of 
Naval Architecture qualified to fill that 
situation. * m 

Lord Ingcstre said that the appointment * 
of Captain Symonds was a slur upon a 
body of gentlemen, c^ery one of whom he 
could state, from his owu knowledge, was 
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competent to fill any of the civil appoint- 
ments connected with the navy. 

The vote was agreed to. 

Sir J. Graham) referring to a discussion 
that had taken place on a former evening 
on the Buhject, said he now proposed to 
withdraw for the present the vote for the 
construction of all works connected with 
new government docks. 


ARMY PRIZE-MONEY. 

Notice is hereby given, that the distri- 
bution of Deccan booty, which was to 
have commenced this day, pursuant to 
the intimation given in the London Ga- 
zette of the 3d instanf, is suspended, in 
obedience to instructions from the Lords 
Commissioners of lv» Majesty’s Trca- t 
sury, contained in a letter, of which the 
following is a copy. 

By order of the Trustees of the 
Deccan Booty. 

c C. G. J. Arbutiinot and 
John Kirkland. 

COPY OP TIIK LETTER* ABOVE RE- 
FERRED TO. 

Treasury Chambers, Aug. 7- 

My Lord Duke and Sir — I am com- 
manded by the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury to inform you, 
that in consequence of an appeal lodged 
in the office of liis Majesty’s Most Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, on the part of 
Sir Thomas Ilislopand Sir Lionelomith, 
and of an address which has been voted 
by the House of Commons, a copy of 
which is inclosed herein, it is considered 
expedient that the distribution of the 
Deccan prize-money, ordered to take 
place this day, he suspended, till an op- 
portunity be given for the decision of the 
Privy Council in this case. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord Duke and Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) T. Spuing Rice. 
To the Trustees of the Deccan booty. 

COPY OF THE INC I. CSV IlE IN TUE ABOVE 
I ETTER. 

House of Commons, May G. 
Ordered, — That an humble address be 
resented to his Majesty, praying that 
is Majesty may he graciously plefiscd to 
give directions to suspend the execution 
of his royal warrant of the 31st of July, 
1832, directing the distribution of the 
Deccan prize-money and booty, so far as 
relates to the claims of Sir Thomas Ilis- 
lop and Sir Lionel Smith. 


GENERAL ORDER. 

Horse Guards , 

11/A August, 1832. 

The General Commanding in Chief 
having had the honour to submit to the 
King the proceedings (fa Court of In- 
quiry, held at Weedon, on Wednesday, 
the 18th of July, and continued by ad- 
journment to Wednesday, the 1st of Au- 
gust, 1832, to investigate the case of pri- 
vate Alexander Somerville, of the 2d^/"* 
Royal North British) Dragoons, as sat 
forth in the /ollowing petition Qf Richard 
Smith to the House of Commons : — 

u That the Petitioner, on the 24th of 
May last, received from Robert Bell, the 
printer and publisher of the Weekly Dis- 
patch Newspaper, of which the* Petitioner 
is editor, a letter which hud been ad- 
dressed to him by a private of the 2d 
Dragoons, commonly called the Scotch 
Greys, now stationed at Birmingham, 
and franked by Major Wyndham, the of- 
ficer in command of the regiment ; that 
from this letter the Petitioner published, 
in the Weekly Dispatch of the 27tlv of 
May, the extracts which follow : — ‘ As a 
private of that regiment 1 have certainly 
the means of knowing fully the opinions 
which pervade the rank in which I 
serve ; it was surely -true, that a few sent 
their names to the roll of the Political 
Union ; but let no man think that those 
who refrained from doing so cared less 
for the interests of their country ; I, for 
one, made no such public avowal of my 
opinions, for^ I knew it to be an infringe- 
ment of military law, «but 1 was one who 
watched with trembling anticipation the 
movements of the people of Birmingham ; 
we knew well the position in which we 
might be placed should events require 
the physical acts of the community, for, 
while we ventured to hope that any col- 
lision between the civil and military 
forces would be prevented, by the moral 
energies of the former, wecpuld not help 
betraying"a fear that the unprincipled and 
lawless, who are ever cither or more or 
less to be found, might take the opportu- 
nity of the turning of affairs to commit 
outrages on property^- in whiqh instance 
we should certainly have considered our- 
selves as soldiers bound to put down such 
disorderly conduct ; this, 1 say, we would 
ceVlainly have felt to nave been our duty, 
but against the liberdes of our country 
we would Lave never, never, never have 
raised an arm; the Scotch Greys have 
honourably secured a high character in 
defence of their country, and they would 
be the last to degrade themselves below 
the dignity of British soldiers as acting 
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the tools of a tyrant. The Duke of Wel- 
lington may, if he sees or hears of this, 
assure himself that military government 
shall never again set up in this country.’ 
That on the arrival of the Weekly Dis- 
patch, containing these extracts, in Bir- 
mingham, a report got abroad that the 
author of the letter from which they 
were taken was a private in the Scotch 
Greys of the nam^ of A. Somerville, and, 
as it will be presently Reen, this report 
Jfsd immediately rqpched the ears of the 
Commanding. Officer of the regiment, 
Major V^yndham ; tflat, ii^ a day or two 
after, this man, Somerville, was picked 
out from the ranks and directed to per- 
form, with ail unbroken horse, an exer- 
cise which, even with the best trained 
horses, is % one of difficulty, and that, hav- 
ing failed to perform sj, he was ordered * 
to try again, which, considering the 
thing to be impracticable, he refused, for 
which act of disobedience he was jfcime- 
diately placed in confinement ; that 
shortly afterwards he was sent for by 
Major Wyndham, and privately subjected 
toja scries of interrogatories with respect 
to the letter which lie was reported 
to have written to the said Robert 
Bell; that Major Wyndham demanded of 
him whether he was not the author of 
‘the libel on the Scotch Greys which 
had appeared in the Weekly Dispatch ? ’ 
to which Somerville at once frankly 
answered, that he was the writer of the 
letter alluded to, but that lie did not con- 
sider it any libel ; that on this Major 
Wyndham broke out into a | train of great 
abuse of the lettfer, decjpring the senti- 
ments it contained to be abominable and 
inflammatory, calculated to encourage the 
Political Unions, which lie said were il- 
legal, and the mob to break the peace, 
which it was the duty of the military to 
preserve; that Somerville had, in writ- 
ing it, been guilty of treason to the King 
by whom he was paid ; that soldiers had 
no right to.form opinions on any politi- 
cal subject whatever, and that their only 
duty was obedience ; that Somerville re- 
plied, that he could not see how there 
was any treason in saying that the 
Scotch Qrreys would never figlit against 
the liberties of their country; that lie 
considered soldiers were not paid by the 
King but by the^people, and sworn only 
to be faithful to the King in his capacity 
of head of the people ; that lie tlftmght it 
had been admitted by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters that there was nothing illegal in 
Political Unions, constituted as they 
had hitherto been, and that so far fjjpin 
wishing to encourage the mob to violence, 
he had said, in the letter complained of, 


that he and his comrades would, under 
any circumstances, consider it to be their 
duty to put down all outrages on pro- 
perty; that Major Wyndham still per- 
sisted in pronouncing Somerville to have 
been guilty of the most unjustifiable con- 
duct, and dismissed him with these em- 
phatic words, ‘ But, my lad, you are now 
where you will repent of it!* that five 
minutes after this preliminary interroga- 
tion, Somerville was arraigned before 
the Court-martial for the disobedience 
of ordeis before mentioned, and being 
found guilty, was sentenced to receive 
two hundred lashes on his bare back ; 
that, two hourR after, one hundred 
of the number of lasbes awarded were 
inflicted upon htm, in the presence of 
the assembled regiment, and that he 
now remains in confinement awaiting the 
infliction of the remainder of this most 
cruel and ignominious punishment ; that 
Somerville had never before been tried or 
punished for any offence whatever, having 
always before conducted him! elf with un- 
impeached correctness and steadiness ; 
that the PeAtioner conceives it to be 
clear, from the facts before stated, some 
of which he knows to be true, and all of 
which he believes can be fully substan- 
tiated, that the man has been thus 
punished, degraded, and disgraced, less on 
account of the act of insubordination of 
which he was found guilty, than of the 
political offence he has given to his offi- 
cers by writing the letter before men- 
tioned to the said Robert Bell ; that it 
appeal’s to the Petitioner the man was 
purposely entrapped into the offence which 
he committed against military law, in 
order that he might he punished for what 
was no offence against a law either mill* tary 
or civil, and that the conduct of his Com- 
manding ( Ifficer in extracting from the man 
while in custody, and on the point of being 
tried for disobedience of orders, a confes- 
sion that he had been guilty of something 
else, which, in the judgment of that offi- 
cer, amounted to treason, was infallibly 
calculated to produce yn the mind of Ma- 
jor Wyndham, and thiougli him on the 
minds of the oiheT- members of the Court- 
martial, an .impression against the pri- 
soner, which must have had a great 
though most unfair influence in deter- 
mining the measure of punishment he 
should receive ; tfiat the Petitioner begs 
to submit, that there was nothing in the 
published and before-recited extracts from 
Somerville’s letter Which ought to have 
thus marked him out for vengeance, or 
which it was not perfectly becoming in a 
British soldier to have written ; that it 
lias becu long settled law, that the cha- 
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meter of citizen merges no further in 
that of soldier than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of good discipline, 
and that there was nothing subversive of 
good discipline in Somerville's expressing 
an earnest wish that a measure which ^tie 
King, the King’s Ministers, the House 
of Commons, and a vast majority of the 
people, had pronounced to be necessary 
to the welfare of the country, .should be 
carried by peaceable mearffc, and still less 
in his announcing it to be the determina- 
tion of himself and his comrades not to 
lend themselves to any attempt that might 
be made by a military faction, headed by 
a military Duke, to put down by force of 
arms the sense of the King, the King’s 
Ministers, the House ftf Commons, and 
the people, on the subject ; that, were it 
to he held that a man%y enlisting into the" 
army gives up all right to think for him- 
self, and all care for the welfare of his 
country, the citizen-soldiers of Great 
Britain would he degraded to the condi- 
tion of a fet of wretched mercenaries, 
whose existence might be useful to a tyran- 
nical government, but cofid only be at- 
tended with danger to tlu* rights and 
liberties of their fellow-countrymen ; and 
finally, that the conduct pursued by the 
aforesaid Major Wyndliam towards the 
said A. Somerville, is such a gross per- 
version of authority, such an invasion of 
the right of freedom of opinion possessed 
by British soldiers, ir^ common with all 
the rest of their fellow-subjects, an l is of 
a tendency so injtuions to the character 
and efficiency of the British army, as to 
deserve the most serious consideration of 
the House; and praying the House to 
cause inquiry to he made into the case of 
the said A. Somerville, and to do other- 
wise in the premises as in their wisdom 
they shall deem fit.” ’ 

And in the following extract of a letter 
from private Somerville to a gentleman in 
Glasgow, published in the * Times 1 news- 
paper of the 10th of last July : — 

44 I had been attending the riding- 
school for lessons, when, on the morning 
of the 28th of May, thg clay following the 
publication of my letter, I was ordered to 
mount a horse untrained to aiding, and to 
ride in another class further advanced 
than I was. I obeyed, but found the horse 
unmanageable. 

“ After the horse liad turned repeat- 
edly out of the ranks, 1 dismounted, and 
refused to re-mnimt. I was confined in 
consequence, and next day taken before 
Major Wyndham, the commanding officer. 
The major said 1 was getting sulky on 
their hands, and spoke of my disobeying 
orders. • 


u I replied, * I surely disobeyed orders, 
and was extremely sorry for it.’-— ‘ Aye, 
but’ (says the Major) * you are very fond 
of writing articles in the newspapers.’ 
Then taking up the Dispute A, he asked 
me if I knew anything of that libel on 
the regiment therein published. 1 an- 
swered, ‘ That 1 knew of no libel ; but 
that I certainly had written a letter to 
the Editor of that paper, and I believed 
that a part of it was published.’ The 
Major then commented on the treason- 
able tendency of that letter ; said, 4 th, t 
I was paid jjy the King, sworn to the 
King, and had no right to form opinions 
for myself oil any subject whatever — far 
less to express them; that I had given 
countenance to the Mob and the Political 
Unions , which were illegal ancf unconsti- 
tutional societies,?’ and then asked what 
I had to say for myself. I said , ‘ That 
by saying the Scots Greys would never 
figlitagainst the liberties of the people, 
1 could not see how I had been speaking 
treason ; that 1 did not consider myself 
paid by the King, but by the people; and 
that I only thought myself sworn to the 
King in his capacity as head of the people ; 
and as to the Political Unions, they were 
certainly within the bounds of the law, 
as the Government had declared them to 
be so ; and instead of giving encourage- 
ment to the Mob, I had declared in my 
letter, that the Scots Greys would feel it 
their duty fc> put down all outrage.’ This 
is the sum of what passed. I was then 
dismissed, with these words — 1 But, my 
lad, you are now where you will repent 
of it !’ .Five iyinutes^ afterwards, 1 was 
served with an indictment, and told to 
prepare for a Court-martial immediately. 

41 No mention was made in the Court 
relative to my writing the letters ; hut it 
was the impression upon every soldier at 
the time, that it was through prejudice 
alone I had been brought to trial, as you 
shall see by what followed my punish- 
ment. . - 

u The minutes of the Court were read 
and approved of by Major Wyndham, and 
I was sentenced to receive two hundred 
lashes ; one hundred of which I got. 
After being taken down , and remanded to 
the hospital from the place of punishment, 
Major Wyndham harangued the troops 
for a quarter of an hour, wholly on the 
crime of my having written in the Dis- 
patch. 

“ Now, why did Major Wyndham, if I 
was punished for disobedience of orders, 
comment on the political affair, and never 
at all advert to that for which it was said 
that I was tried and punished P 
“ I have been in expectation of my dis* 
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charge for some days past, but although 
it is quite certain that Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
tlie Secretary at War, has granted it, I 
do not now expect it for some weeks. 

“ I had a letter to-day from London, 
which says, that Sir J. C. llobhouse does 
not wish to discharge me, until the matter 
is d at rest a little. Now this is nothing 
hut to keep me in the fangs of enemies 
and dilily tormentors, until the matter is 
ended, so as to keep me from staling facts, 
which they know I would state, were I at 
5|ierty.* 1 am, Sir, Jour obedient Servant, 

44 yRIVATE A. SOMERVILLE, 
44 Scots Greys.” 

tl To Mr. John Craig , 

u Hoodsidc , near Airdrie f 

And also <to investigate any further cir- 
cumstances, though nqt stated in the be- 
fore-mentioned documents,* which Private 
Somerville might be desirous to submit 
for investigation, and which related to 
the same complaint, and carefully to con- 
sider the whole case, and to report their 
opinion, whether Major Wyndhara, in 
dealing with the case of Private Alexan- 
der Somerville, of the Royal North Bri- 
tish Dragoons, acted upon any, and what 
occasion, in a manner unbecoming his 
station and character as the temporary 
commanding officer of that regiment. 

Upon which several matters the Court 
reported as follows : — 

“ WEKDON, . 

“ Wednesday, Is/ August, liiH2. 

14 The Court having appropriated the 
morning of the 28tli of Julyfo the perusal 
of the evidence offered by^he parties, and 
limber having given up the following 
Monday and Tuesday, the iOth and 31st 
of July, to the selection of such parts of 
the letter and petition as hear upon Major 
Wyndham's conduct in the case under 
review, and of other ciirumstauces set 
forth in the evidence of Private Somer- 
ville, not contained in these papers ; and 
having also compared the conflicting parts 
of tlie evidence in each separate branch 
thereof, proceed, in conformity with the 
intent and meaning of the instructions of 
the General Commanding in Chief, to 
oiler its ^pinion, nut only upon tlie facts, 
hut uprfh the insinuations conveyed by 
these papers and evidence, prior to its 
leporting, as it lijjs been ordered to do^y 
these instructions, whether Major Wynd- 
h jun, in dealing with the case of “Private 
Somerville, acted upon any, and what oc- 
casion, in a manner unbecoming his sta- 
tion and character ‘*as the temporary 
Commanding Officer, 1 of the 2d or Royal 
North British Dragoons. 

4 ‘ It appears to the Court, that the most 


convenient method of exhibiting its opi- 
nion on the facts and insinuations referred 
to, will be to analyse the papers in ques- 
tion separately; transcribing, in order, 
the several statements contained in each 
of them, and following each statement 
with such opinion as the Court has formed 
ou it, alter examination of the evidence. 

“ The first paper before the Court is 
the Petiyon of ltiihard Smith to the 
House of Conftuons; and the next, the 
extract published in the 4 Ti//trv,’ purport- 
ing to ^e an Extract of a Letter lrom 
Private Alexander Somerville to a gentle- 
man in Glasgow. 

“ After analysing and commenting on 
these in the manner already described, the 
Court will proceed to notice wliat appears 
tlie only material allegation in the evi- 
dence of Private Sdhierville, which is not 
contained in one or other of the above- 
mentioned papers. 

44 The Petition of Rickard Smith to the 
House of Commons. 9 

“ 1st. * In a day or two after, this 
man vijis picked out of the ranks.* 

44 Incorrect : — as the paper was that of 
the 27th, and at least only received on 
that day at Birmingham ; and the refusal 
to mount at the riding-school took place 
early on the 28th. There is no evidence 
that Somerville was picked out; — on the 
contrary, it appears that he went to the 
riding-school, as a matter of course, with 

the other recruits, to take a lesson. 

» ' 

. 44 2nd. 4 Directed to perform with an 
unbroken horse.’ 

44 Contrary to evidence ; the horse was 
a well-trained horse. 

44 3rd. 4 An exercise which, even with 
tlie best trained horse, is one of 
difficulty.’ 

14 It is distinctly denied by evidence, 
that tlie ride was more difficult than usual. 

44 4th. 4 Having failed to perform it.’ 

44 No such difficult exercise was ordered, 
and therefore there cannot, properly speak- 
ing, have been any failure. 

44 5th. 4 He vvps ordered to try again, 
which, considering the thing to 
be ins practicable, lie refused.’ 

44 He was only ordered to remount, and 
not to try again, which would admit the 
difficulty, a question already disposed of; 
giving him another trial, meant tliut he 
should have another opportunity of free- 
ing himself from the charge of disobe- 
dience. * ^ 

44 Cth. 4 That Bliortly after he was 
Rent lor by Major YVyndham.’ 

44 Twenty-four hopes elapsed between 
these two occurrences, • 
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“"7th. * And privately subjected to a 
aeries of interrogatories.’ 

u The assertion that he was privately 
examined is not correct j— the Adjutant 
and Serjeant-Major were present, and the 
questions put to him were not numerous! 

“ 8th. ‘That on this, Major Wynd- 
ham broke out 1 iuto a strain of 
great abuse of the letter.' 

“Major Wyndham, afwer safying that 
Somerville's insubordination in the riding- 
school could not be passed over, censured 
the letter ; but it does not appeaf that he 
broke out into a strain of great abuse, nor 
is there any evidence that lie called the 
sentiments abominable and inflammatory. 

“ 9th. ‘ And dismissed him with these 
emphatic worjs : “ But, my lad, 
you are now where you will re-" 
pent of it." * 

“ Somerville himself, in his evidence, 
only quotes the words 1 you will repent of 
it,’ and the gather persons who were pre- 
sent, do not say that they heard any words 
of the sort. 

*1 

“ 10th. 1 That five minutes after, &c. 
he, Somerville, was arraigned be- 
fore a Court-Martial.' 

<c The Court-Martial did not sit until 
an hour and a half after the conversation. 

“ 11th. * That two hours after, one 
hundred of the number of lashes 
awarded were inflicted, Ac. and 
that he now remains in confine- 
ment, awaiting the infliction of 
the remainder.' 

“ lie received his punishment at half- 
past four ; the crime was delivered to him 
at eleven. The Court-Martial closed its 
proceedings before two. Somerville him- 
self contradicts the assertion, that a second 
infliction was intended. Major Wyndham 
must have known that was illegal. In 
fact, Somerville ceased to be a prisoner as 
soon as he was taken down. 

“ 12th. ‘ Most cruel punishment.' 

“ It appears to rtie Court, on a full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of this 
case, that the punishment was neither 
cruel in degree, thgt is, in .proportion to 
the offence proved against Somerville, 
(though that would have been matter of 
accusation against the Court, and not 
against the Commanding Officer, unless he 
advised and urged it,) nor was it carried 
into effect with cruelty, nor was it exe- 
cute^in full, for, on the contrary, it was 
atopped by the spontaneous act of Major 
Wyndham, without the interference of 
the Medical Officer present, nor was it as 
severe another punishments inflicted un- 


der Major Wyndham'S orders, and which 
are referred to in the minutes of evidence. 

“ 14th. ‘ The man has been thus pu- 
nished, degraded, and disgraced, 
less on account of an act of insub- 
ordination, than of the political 
offence.’ 

“ As this allegation embraces the whole 
subject, tbe opinion of the Court can be 
gathered only from tbe summing up of 
this report. 

“ 15th. ‘ The man was purposely fcp- 
trapped.' 

“ This is decidedly contradicted by the 
evidence, and the Court feels it a duty to 
state, that there is no pretence for the 
assertion. 

“ 16‘th. 6 Extracting from the man 
while in custody, and on the point 
of being tried for disobedience of 
orders, a confession, & c.’ 

“ By extracting is not to be understood 
forcing. Somerville seems to have an- 
swered the questions as readily and quickly 
as they were proposed, and by no means 
unwillingly. The question as to the letter 
was not asked till Major Wyndham had 
announced that the military offence was 
too serious to be passed over. 

“ 17th. 1 Which was infallibly calcu- 
lated to produce in the mind of 
Major Wyndham, and through 
him on the minds of the other 
members of the Court-Martial, an 
impression against the prisoner, 
which must have had a most un- 
fair Influence jn determining the 
measurti of punishment.’ 

“ Major Wyndham could not be a mem- 
ber of the Court, therefore through him, 
as such, no impression could have been 
produced ; neither is there the smallest 
evidence that Major Wyndham, in any 
manner or degree whatever, endeavoured 
to bias the Court in pronouncing its sen- 
tence. 

“ He was absent from barracks from 
the moment he ordered it to assemble, un- 
til some time after it closed its proceed- 
ings. 

“ 18th. ‘ Marked him’out for ven- 
geance.’ 

“ It is already recorded that the punish- 
ment was inflicted without any; vindictive 
severity. 

. * s' 

“ 19tli. ‘ The conduct pursued by 
Major Wyndham is a gross per- 
version of authority.' 

The proceedings of Major Wyndh A 
are hot entirely approved, as will be seen 
by the sequel of this Report. / 
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u Private Somerville 'e Letter . 

u 1st allegation. 4 The day following 
the publication of my letter, -I 
was ordered to mount a horse un- 
trained to riding.’ 

11 The order to ride a particular horse 
on the 28th May had no connexion what- 
ever with the letter. It is proved that 
the horse B 30 was sent to the riding- 
Bcliool that day quite incidentally. 

46 2nd. * Untrained to riding.* 

• Thfe contra^ his been fully proved ; 
tne horse was* so* quiet and docile, as to 
have beeif rode by a hoy with his instru- 
ment in the band before and since. 

u 3rd. 4 And to ride in another class 
farther advanced than 1 was.’ 

u Not proved ; no changes or selection 
have been stated in cvidguc^. 

44 4th. 4 I found the horse unman- 
ageable.’ , 

44 This is contrary to the evidence* of all 
present ; it is only proved that the horse 
was unsteady owing to Somerville’s inat- 
tention to the riding-master’s directions. 

* 44 5th. 4 After the horse had turned 
repeatedly out of the ranks.* 

44 It is distinctly denied by evidence, 
and it does not appear to the Court, that 
the horse ever turned out of the rank, 
except upon the occasion when Somer- 
ville dismounted. 

44 ft tli. 1 I was next day taken before 
Major Wyndliam.’ 

44 This involves no irregulaiiry in com- 
mon cases. The Adjutant *^nd Seijeant- 
Major were presen A % 

44 7th. 4 The Major paid that I was 
. getting sulky on their hands.’ 

44 Though asserted in evidence by So- 
merville, this is not confirmed by the other 
persons who were present. 

44 8th. 4 I replied I was extremely 
sorry for it.* 

44 It is pioved that he said something 
to this effect*; hut it is stated by the Ad- 
jutant, as well as by Major AN y ml ham, 
that his manner did not manifest contri- 
tion. 

44 9h. 4 The Major then commented 
on the treasonable tendency of 
that letter/ 

44 The epithet ‘^reasonable * is asserted 
only by Somerville, denied by Major 
Wyndham, and not admitted by the 
other «t\vo persons present ; it is there- 
fore not proved. 

“ 10th. 4 1 was then dismissed with 

these words , — ‘‘ But, my lad) yftu 
are now where you will repent of 
vit.’*’ 

U. S. Journ.No. 4G. Sept. 18^2. 


44 Somerville alone states that the five 
last words were used, and even in these 
his evidence is unsupported by any other 
testimony ; of the other words no proof 

was offered. 

# 

“ 11th. 4 Five minutes after, I was 
served with an indictment, and 
told to prepare for a Court Mar- 
tial immediately. 

44 The Crime, was delivered to him at 
half-past 10, and lie was tried at 12. 

44 lfith. ‘ It was the impression of 
every soldier at the time, that it 
was through prejudice alone I 
had been brought to trial.* 

44 This is but an insinuation, and no 
attempt was made by Somerville during 
the investigation to give the Court any 
Evidence of such :fh impression, which 
must have been heard of, if not felt, by 
some of the men summoned and examined. 

44 1,‘hli. 4 After being taken down 
and remanded to thefiiospital.* 

44 If this was meant ns an insinuation 
that he was tn^eii down from exhaustion, 
it is opposed to the proofs adduced of the 
remission having resulted from the consi- 
deration of his being a recruit. 

44 14th. 4 Major Wyndliam harangued 
the troops.* 

44 This has been proved. 

44 15th. 4 Why did Major YTyml- 

9 ham, if L was punished for dis- 
obedience of oiders, comment on 
the political affair, and never at 
all advert to that for which I was 
tried and punished ?’ 

44 It is by no means unusual, nor does 
it appear to the Court improper, for a 
Commanding Officer to address his Men 
when assembled on such an occasion, more 
particularly ns it was leported in Bir- 
mingham, at that very time, that several 
of Major Wyndhain’s men had joined the 
Political Unions, and would not act against 
the mob ; under these circumstances, and 
while the troops were liable to be called 
out every hour, Majoi^Wyndham might 
properly 'take the Opportunity of the first 
parade, to recommend strongly to them 
to keep themselves mrconnected with po- 
litics, and to encourage them to do their 
duty. 

• • 

14 Private Somerville’s Evidence, page 
1 5. 1 Lieutenant Gillies said, — 

It was because the horse was 
not easily managed that he/Jaeu- 
tenaut Gillie*, had set me on it.*’ * 

14 This is directly denied by Lieutenant 
Gillies, and not confirmed by any body 
cLe. . * 


K 
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16 A detailed account of the proceedings 
of the Court at each sitting, and the mi- 
nutes of the evidence taken ttbfore them, 
will he found annexed as an Appendix to 
this Report. 

“ Having now examined in detail, and, 
according to the evidence before them, 
disposed of the particular allegations 
against the conduct of Major Wyndham, 
which they preferred in the documents 
transmitted to them by the General Com- 
manding in Chief, or which have been 
suggested in tlie course of thj present 
inquiry, the Court will next proceed to 
state their own opinion on the principal 
points comprised in the general question 
referred by the instructions of the General 
Commanding in Chief ‘to their considera- 
tion. 

" In relation to tlifcse points the Court 
is of opinion, 

“That Major Wyndham acted injudi- 
ciously ill entering into conversation w ith, 
or making inquiries of, Private Somerville 
on the subjects of the letter in the Dis - 
patch , while Private Somerville was be- 
fore him as a prisoner, Enargcd with a 
military offence ; and that this was espe- 
cially inconsiderate at a period, when, 
from the excitement which prevailed in 
the neighbourhood, and from the nature 
of the contents of that letter, the object 
and purpose of such com ersations and in- 
quiries were peculiarly liable to be misin- 
terpreted. 

That Major Wyndham, wh°n he 
heard a recruit offer the highly objection- 
able opinions, which are recorded to have 
been expressed to him by Private Somer- 
ville, respecting the duty and allegiance 
of a soldier, acted injudiciously in not 
suspending all proceedings against Private 
Somerville, in relation to the military 
offence wherewith he was charged, and 
laying before the general of the uistrict a 
full statement of the case of Private 
Somerville, and of the opinions so ex- 
pressed by him, in order to obtain from 
the general commanding the district in- 
structions applicable to the occasion. 

“ That the method of procedure which 
Major Wyndham fofiowed in bringing 
Private Somerville to trinl Ijefore a Court- 
Martial, the effect of which was, that Pri- 
vate Somerville was warned for trial, tried, 
and punished, within the compass of a 
very few hours, and especially tfiat lie 
was brought to trial only au hour-and- 
a-half after he received notice of it, were 
unduly precipitate, and in that respect 
not 'Jtistified by the general usage of the 
Service, though in accordance with the 
practice of the Scots GreyB, and, as the 
Court bflieve, of other regiments of ca- 
valry. 


“ But the Court is further of opinion,^ 
that the military offence which Private" 
Somerville was alledged to have com- 
mitted in the Riding-School, and of which 
he was afterwards convicted, appears, 
from the evidence before them, to have 
been of a nature to require Berious notice, 
and such as Major Wyndham might jus- 
tifiably refer to the consideration of a 
Court-Martial ; and on the conviction of 
the prisoner before the Court-Martial, and 
his being sentenced tP rfeeive a corporal 
punishment, a resist at which that tribu- 
nal arrived,,, without any prevjous com- 
munication between Major Wyndham 
and any of its members, this Court does 
not conceive, that in causing one-half of 
the awarded punishment to be inflicted, 
(the other half being remitted' by liis own 
voluntary act,) Major Wyndham can he 
censured as having acted in a manner in- 
consistent with military law or usage ; 
more especially as the responsibility then 
resting on Major Wyndham, and the cri- 
tical circumstances in which he was placed, 
rendered it peculiarly incumbent on him 
to keep his troops in a state of discipline 
and efficiency. 

4fc And, on the whole, this Court is of 
opinion, that, though in the respects be- 
fore mentioned, the conduct of Major 
Wyndham, in dealing with the case of 
Private Somerville was deficient in that 
care, discretion, and judgment, which the 
circumstances of the case required of hirn, 
as the officer in temporary command of 
the regiment, yet there is nothing to war- 
rant the conclusion that, while he osten- 
sibly proceedec^igainst Private Somerville 
lor a military offence, he was, in fact, in- 
fluenced by some Jeeling or purpose of a 
vindictive nature towards that individual, 
on account of his political acts or senti- 
ments, or that, throughout this transac- 
tion, he acted with any views, or from 
any motives, unbecoming his station and 
character, or in any such manner as could 
subject his honour as an officer to just 
impeachment. 

(Signed) 

lt T. BitAuroiiD, Jj. Gen, and President, 

“ J. Nicoi.t.s, M. Gen. 

“ A. Campbell, AT . 1 Gen. « 

“ Guo. Burrell, C done/. 

“ J. Townsend, Lt. Col.Mth Lt. Drag. 
^Robert Grant, J. A, G. 

“ Ills Majesty has been pleased to sig- 
nify his approbation of the manner in 
which the Court has executed its func- 
tions, and his enure concurrence in the 
observations and opinions contained in its 
report. 

“ His Majesty lias farther been pleased 
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to express his deep regret that an officer 
of the rank and distinguished service of 
Major Wyndham, and who has ever main- 
tained a character so free from reproach, 
should, on the occasion, and in the in- 
stances mentioned in the report, have 
evinced a deficiency in the care, discretion, 
and judgment required of him, as the 
officer in the temporary command of a 
regiment. • 

“ Ilis Majesty has, however, been pleased 

the same time^to (Repress his satisfaction 
tkit nothing has appeared, in the course 
of the inqjiiry, to authorise apy conclusion 
which would reflect discredit on the pur- 
poses, feelings, or motives, of Major 
Wyndham, or which could subject his 
honour toiust impeachment. 

“ The General Commanding in Chief 
directs, that the foivgfjjng report of the 
Court of Inquiry, with His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, shall he entered in the 
General Order Hook, and read a! the 
head of every regiment in His Majesty's 
service. 

(t lly command of the Rt. Hon. 

. *• The Gen. Commanding in Chief, 
John Macdonald, Adj. Gen” 

Instructions for Paymasters and others 

RELATIVE TO TIIE CONVEYANCE OF Soi-- 

DIKRS AND TIlKIlt FaMII.ICS, BY CoAST- 

' ing, Steam, or Canai. Navigation. 

Ilar-Office , 1st £ug. 1832. 

It appearing that notwithstanding the di- 
rections given to Paymasters and others, 
more especially in Ai tides and 302 of 
the Explanatory i)irectiuns, Soldiers oil 
duty, ami discharged Soldiers and their 
families, frequently proceed by land, when 
they could, with more expedition and less 
expense, ho forwarded to their destination 
wholly, or in part, by sea or canal, or by 
rail-road ; the Secretary at Wav has deemed 
it advisable to circulate, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of Commanding Officers, 
Paymasters and others, the accompanying 
Instructions, together with •Statements 
showing the places from and to which pas- 
sages may be obtained, by coasting, steam, 
and canal navigation, and also the rates at 
which Soldiers aintyheir families cun he so 
conveyctl. M 

1. For the conveyance of Soldiers from 
England to Ireland, and vice versa, applica- 
tion is to be made to the District Office* at 
the respective ports, where every information 
relative to the terms of the contracts entered 
into may be obtained, and the same rule 
should be observed iti respect to inland 
conveyance by canal or rail-roads. % 

2. Where no contract or agreemetat ex- 
ists, care should be taken to obtain the con- 


, CIRCULARS, &C. 

veyancc at the cheapest rate, and no more 
than the actual and necessary cost is to be 
charged to the public, the receipt of the 
proprietor of the conveyance being annexed 
as a voucher. 

3. No allowance whatever being granted 
by the public to the wives and children of 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
Privates, when accompanying their hus- 
bands on ithe march, the expense of their 
conveyance by 'sea, canal or rail-road will 
not be allowed by the public, although, in 
the contsacts with this office, stipulations 
are sometimes made for such conveyance 
upon more eligible terms than they could 
provide it for themselves. 

4. The expense of the passages of the 
wives and children of discharged Soldiers, 
proceeding to their homes, is chargeable 
'against the public* as explained in the 
General Regulation for discharged Soldiers, 
pages 84 to 9G of the Explanatory Direc- 
tions. It is, however, to he distinctly un- 
derstood, that in no case is ^ny charge to 
he made in the Public Accounts for the 
conveyance of children under one or above 
fourteen years tf age. 

5. No Officer or Soldier should be per- 
mitted to embark at the public expense a 
greater quantity of baggage than is autho- 
rised by the existing regulations; if any 
additional expense is incurred on that ac- 
count, it must he borne by the individual 
to whom the baggage belongs. 

0. In all cases in which Officers, Non- 
commissioned Officers, and Privates are 
conveyed coastwise, and victualled at the 
public expense, the usual stoppage of 3 d. a 
day from each Officer, and of (id. a day 
from each Non-commissioned Officer and 
Soldier, must be made and credited to the 
public. 

7. A daily allowance for the subsistence 
of discharged Soldiers and of their families, 
for the periudthey are unavoidably detained 
at any port, wuiting for a passage, may be 
issued at the following rate. 

To a discharged Soldier (not having re- 
cei\ed twenty days’ pay on discharge, 

or pension in udvauo;) 1*. 

Wife of a discharged aoldier lOrf. 

Each child of do. (above one and not 
exceed ing/ourt ecu years of age) . 6<Z. 

N.H. These allowances are not admissible 
for the day of arrival or of embarkation. 

8. In cases in which rations in kind are 

not supplied at thff public expense, during 
the passage of discharged Soldiers and their 
families, the following allowance will be 
grunted in lieu thereof, for the probable 
period of the voyage, viz.— ,J * 

To the discharged Soldier (not having 
received 20 days’ pay on discharge, or 

pension in advaucl) per Aay, 6 d, 

k2 
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Wife of a discharged Soldier 6d. 

Each child of ditto (above 1 and not ex- 
ceeding 14 years of age) 3d. 

9. Forms of certificates to be annexed to 
the accounts in support of charges for pas- 
sage money, and for allowance on account 
of subsistence granted to persons waiting 
for a passage, or not supplied with rations 
for the period of the passage, are subjoined. 

10. The passages of Soldiers and their 


families should be, as a general rule, 
charged at the place or their disembarka- 
tion: when, however, there is no Pay- 
master, or other public accountant thereat, 
by whom the passage money can be paid, 
the amount may be issued and charged by 
the Paymaster at the place of embarkation, 
an explanatory remark to that effect being 
made in the No. 1 Report transmitted to 
the Paymaster by whoip the party is next 
to be subsisted. 


A. 

FORtyl of CERTIFICATE in support of Charges for Subsistence of discharged Soldiers 
and their Families, unavoidably detained waiting a Passage, and also for Allow- 
ances in lieu of Provisions for the probable period of Passage, when Rations are not 
supplied in kind. 


do hereby ceitify that a discharged Soldier from 

the Regiment of and « arrived at on 

the and unavoidably detained waiting for a passage to 

until the also certify that the sum of 

was paid to the said discharged Soldier on account of the subsistence of himself and 
from i to whilst detained at and 

the further sum of in lieu of rations for days, the probable 

period of the voyage from to 

Commanding Officer, 

Adjutant 

Paymaster. 


Dated at the of 1 8 


N.B. When only one of the above-mentioned allowances is issued, the certificate 
must be altered accordingly. * 


B. ' * 

PASSAGE MONEY. 

FORM of CERTIFICATE for Soldiers on Duty, or for Discharged Men and their 

Families. 


Regi- 

ment. 

Rank and 
Name. 

Nar 

Women. 

nc of 

Children. 



r 



I do certify, that the Individuals 
specified in the margin, consisting of 
men, women, and children, 

arrived at . on the of , 

from ; that they were entitled 

to a passage to at the public 

expense, and that they embarked for that 
port on the of 

Officer superintending 
the^embarkation. 


I do certify that the individuals above described, landed at 
the of 183 


on 


{ District Adjutant, or other 
Officer su]ierintendingi the 
disembarkation. 


Notb. — This Certificate is not to be used for Men on Pass or Furlough, the 
amount of their Passage Money being to be recovered from the Paymaster in whose 
payment the Men maj be. 
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STATEMENT Bhowing the Places from and to which Officers and Soldiers, and their 
Families, may be conveyed by Canal Boats, and Terms upon which Passages are 
provided, under a Contract with Messrs. Pickford & Co, 




m 

III 

w 

IIS 

J§. 

| 


BETWEEN WHAT PLACES. 

• 

i 

I 

• 

o-* 

n 

i 

« 

Amiga 
duration of 
Passage. 


L. t. 

•. 

«. d. 

L. 


• LIVERPOOL* 





® * aad Northampton.,.. 

4* 0 

14 

7 0 

28 

4 days 

• • Coventry 

3 5 

12 

6 0 

i’4 

3 days 
ditto 

Distance from Bromley 3 ™les{ L, ^^“ y f “ } 

2 10 

10 

5 0 

20 

Ditto from Stone 7 miles { /" } 

2 10 

10- 

5 0 

20 

ditto 

Ditto from Newcastle 4 miles. . .Stoke on Tr*mt . . 

2 0 

8 

>4 0 

16 

ditto 

Ditto from Nantwich 1 Ail*. . . . Wheelock Wharf 

2 0 

8 

4 0 

15 

ditto* 

Middlewich Wharf 

1 10 

6 

3 0 

12 

ditto 

Ditto from Northwich 8 miles. .Windham Wharf. 

1 10 

5 

2 6 

10 

ditto 


4 0 

1G 

8 0 

32 

6 days 

4 days 

Nottingham . . . . 

3 0 

12 

G 0 

‘M 

Leicester 

4 0 

14 

7 0 

28 

ditto 

Derby 

3 0 

V 

12 

G 0 

24 

ditto 

■ Warwick 

3 0 

6 0 

24 

ditto 

Birmingham. . . . 

3 0 

12 

6 0 

24 

ditto 

Wolverhampton . 

3 0 

12 

6 0 

24 

3 days 

Ditto from Preston 14 miles . . j ^ j^wSonBrook } 

1 





Sheffield 






Ditto from Warrington 1 mile . . Stockton Quay . . 

l The best conveyance is by land. 

Chesterfield 

• Manchester 






Macclesfield .... 

I 





LONDON , * 






and • Northampton. . . . 

2 0 

8 

4 0 

16 

2 days 

• Coventry t 

2 10 

10 

5 0 

20 

3 days 

Distance from Bromley 3 >«iles| Ll ^ h ^“ y 1 |“ r j 

3 0 

12 

6 0 

24 

ditto 

Ditto from Stone 7 miles { S '“S n “ /”} 

3 0 

12 

6 0 

26 

4 days 

Ditto from Newcastle 4 miles. . . Stoke on Trent. . 

3 5 

12 

6 0 

28 

ditto 

Ditto from Nantwich 8 miles. . .Wheelock Wharf. 

3 10 

14 

7 0 

28 

ditto 

Ditto from Northwich 1 mile. . .Middlewich 

3 10 

14 

7 0 

28 

ditto 

Wincham Wharf 

3 19 

14 

7 0 

28 

ditto 

Ditto from Preston 14 Miies . 

3 10 

14 

7.0 

28 

5 da 

Ditto from Wanjngton 1 mile. .Stockton Quay . . 

3 10 

14 i 

7 0 

28 

ditto 

Manchester 

3 10 

14 

7 0 

28 

ditto 

Liverpool 

4 0 

•16 

8 0 

32 

6 days 

4 days 

Macclesfield .... 

4 0 

16 

8 0 

32 

Nottingham .... 

3 0 

12 

G 0 

24 

ditto 

Leicester ....... 

2 10 

10 

5 0 

20 

3 days 

4 days] 

5 days 

Htirhv 

3 0 

12 

6 0 

24 

. Chesterfield 

3 15 

15 

7 6 

30 

Sheffield 

3 15 

15 

7 6 

30 

ditto 

Warwick ....... 

3 0 

12 

6 0 

24 

3 days 
ditto 
ditto 

Birmingham .... 
Wolverhampton . 

3 0 

3 5 

12 

12 

6 0 

6 0 

t 

24 

26 
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Each Officer to be allowed to take with 
him 4 cwt of baggage?, and each Non- 
com mis sioned Officer and Private Man 
5G lb ; the excess above those quantities 
to be paid for at the rate of G& per cwt 
by the individuals to whom the baggage 
belongs. 

The boats are to have a piopei security 
from ram, raised so as to admit a fiee cir- 
culation of air, and to be provide with a 
sufficient quantity oi clean Straw for tlio 
accommodation of the men. The poition 
of the boats allotted fur the Office], to bo 


separated from the other part by a parti- 
tion of wood or canvass, and to be fur- 
nished with a table and chairs, or camp 
stools, equal to the number of officers em- 
barked. 

The troops are to have the use of the 
fire-place m the fore part of the \essel lor 
a reasonable time foi the cooking of thur 
piovisions; and the Officer commanding 
the party is to have the nowtr of making 
leasonable halts ioi the comfort of the men, 
and purchase of provisions, but not to exceed 4 
one hour and a half each day. 


STATEMENT showing the Phces from anil to which Conveyances may be obtained, 
under Contiacts entued into by the Sccietai) at W ai, and also the Ratts of 
Passage-Money. # 
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f Inverness. . 
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0 15 0 
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8 

Aberdeen . . 
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1 0 0 
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STATEMENT showing the Places from anrl to which Conveyances by Steam Packets, 
Canal Boats, or Railways may be obtained, and also the present Rates of Conveyance. 



Steam 

Packet 


London and Guernsey, or) 
« Jersey J 


Sailing. 


Steam 


Sailing . 
Steam . 


Lejth ' )| 

Aberdeen 
Hull...?., 1 

Margate 
Ramsgate , 
Ipswich or 1 
Harwich . . f 
Gravpsend . . . 
Falmoum .. 
Plymouth .. 

Belfast 

Dublin .... 
Chatham . . 
Sheerness . . 
Southend . , 
Newcastle . . 

Hull 

Yarmouth or) I 
Norwich ..j; 
Sunderland . 
Inverness or 
Fort George 
Dundee . . 
Scarborough 
Chatham & South End.. 

Sheerness . . 
Portsmouth It PlymoufJi . . 

Ditto Ditto • . 

Plymouth & Dublin. .’. . . 

Falmouth .. 

. Guernsey . . . 

Southampton & Guernsey l 
or Jersey . j 
Portsmouth & ditto ditto 

Cowes 

Southampton 

Ryde 


|Twice a Week] 

ditto 

Daily 

ditto 

ditto 

I 3 times a Day 
[Once a Week 
ditto 
Ttflce a Week 
ditto 
Daily 
ditto 
ditto 
jTwicea Week 
Once a Week 

ditto 
ditto 


Steam.. 


Southampton & Cowes . . , 
Hull, to Castleford 

BHstol and^Swansea ... 

Tenby ..... 

Ilfracombe . 

Weymouth & Guernsey orl 
Jersey ...J 

Liverpool & Bangor 

J Eastham .... 

Whitehaven . 

Carlisle 

Lancaster ... 


|Twice a Week 
ditto 
Daily 
ditto 

[Twice a Week 
ditto 
Weekly 
[Twice a Week 
Weekly 

|Twice a Week 
Weekly 
Daily 
ditto 

|3 times a Day 

Daily 
ditto 

k times aWeek 


Weekly 

✓ 

ditto 

ditto 

1 Daily * 

3 tirses a Day 
* Weekly 
ditto 

Uncertain 


9 Above lOyrs. 


0 AbovclOyrs 
Under do. 
Above do. 
Under do. 
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Conveyances continued , 


Steam . . . 


Railway, 


Canal . . . 


Steam. . , 


Sailing. 
Steam . . 
Sailing. 
Steam . . 
Canal ll 
Boat . . J j 

Steam. 


Between what F laces, 




Liverpool & Isle of Man . . 

Glasgow or 
Greenock , 
Londonderry 
Belfast .... 
Newry 

Dundalk . . . 


Grand 

Canal 


. 


Royal 
~ Canal 


Cork 

Drogheda . . 

Waterford . . 

New Boss . . 
Liverpool & Manchester. 

Newton .... 
Bolton .... 
Wariingtqp . 
Leeds. ..... 

Leeds and Hull 

Leith and Hull 

Cork and Dublin 

Belfast and Glasgow 1 
calling at Greenock J 
Londonderry & Glasgow . . 

Bartou and "Hull 

Landguard Foil & Harwich] 
Leith and Inverness.... 

Ditto 

Aberdeen .... 

Ditto 

Stirling 

Leith and Glasgow .... 

Dublin and Ditto .... 
Ditto and Ayr , 


Inverness & Glasgow 

Aberdeen and Fort Georgej 
Inverness .... 
Portpatrick& Itynaghadee j 
Dublin and Belfast* 

I Robertstown . 

Athy ! . 

Mt. Mellick. . 
Tullumore . . 
Bullinpsloe . . 

1 Kilcock 

ThomaBtown 
Mullingar . . . 
Ballyniahon 
Longiord. . . J 


At what Period*. 


|3 times aWeek| 
| Twice a Week 

Weekly , 
|3 times aWeck| 
ditto 

f 3 times a 
{ Fortnight 
Weekly 

3 times a Week 
( 3 times a 1 
1 Foitnight. j 

Weekly. 

4 times a Day 

ditto 

Twice a Day 
ditto 
Daily 
ditto 

Uncertain 

Weekly 

Daily 

| Twice a Weck| 
Daily 
ditto 
Weekly 
ditto 

3 times Week 
Weekly 
Daily 

ditto 

3 times a 1 1 
Fortnight J 


Ditto and 


Twice a Week 
Weekly 
ditto 




l!K23EEHESHHBI 

i 

s 

1 



8 

34 

|24 

18 

20 

20 

30 

24 

30 

30« 

2 His. 
1 ,, 
2 „ 

4 » 

3 Day: 
18 lira 

4 Day 
23 llrs 

15 

22 


30 llrs. 
|4 Days 
10 llrs 
|3 Days 
6 Ills. 


10 


1 5 0 


5*1 


0 4 00 2 6 


1 010 


0 10 0 

0 5 0 


1 1 0 


11 6 
1 0 

5*0 


4 

4 

|0 10 

0. 


0 7 0 0 


5 0( 
5 0( 
2 OC 
5 0( 
2 G< 
7 00 
7 0 0 
. 1 
1 10 00 


5 0 


7 0 
2 2 1 
1 1 
2 2 | 
1 
7 


1 0 0 0 4 0 0 


2 0 0 
0 


0 10 (. 


G 
1 
0 

:o ic 


15 0 0 15 
« 0 0 
o e'o 

•1 (i,0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 JJ0 
9 00 
1 0 


J. d. 
2 2 


*5 0 
2 6 


Who* & 
fChildn,. 
Jllf. ciuhl 


Remark*, 


0 6 


O'O 

i 

12 6 i; 


4 0 


Passages are provided under the] 
direction of the Navy Bourd. 

T\ >1 . . O T ¥ . . ~ 


So1b. 8 9 
Wrg.6 3 
. 0 5 0 

0 00 G 0 
0 18 00 10 0 
0 10 0 


Daily 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
(Ft to 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 4 


|13 llrs. 
0 

12 

12 

14 

|>J8 

4 

10 

12 

18 


1 0! 

4 2 

5 6 


7 6 
9 2 
14 0 
2 0 
0 4 10 
|0 7 r, 
0 D 6 
10 10 0 


4 0] 

2 

3 

4 
4 91 
8 OH 


k Toll 
I of I'nr 


5 0 

2 6 

3 6 
3 C 


3 6 

1 6| 

*3 
2 0 
3 0 


8 3 
].) 0 
4 0 
4 0 
0 9 


0 

0 2 0 
0 3 1^ 


0 3 0 


0. 2 0 


Summer 
Winter 
Summer 
\\ inter 


f Under 1 2 
\ Years. 

| Summer 


Children 
under S Yean 
• f)ee. 


Ditto lKjtrrrrn 
£ nml 10 Year* 
hulf-prue. 


lhc*e and nil Place* on tli« lino 
.. .'nnnl, Soldier* and tlieir \\ hr* 
l will bo taken at the rate of Three 
/Fai things a mile oaeli. 


r 


Children under 10b half-price. 


N.B;— The above Rates are liable to vary ; but iu calculations as to the best mode of forwarding 
Discharged Soldiers, &c.,*ihey may be taken as a guide, unless shown to be incorrect by later 
information. . 

Paymasters are requested to communicate to the War Office any Information they may from 
> time to time obtain affecting this Regulation, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ROYAL NAVY 

IN COMMISSION. 

The Yachts. Packets, and Tenders are omitted in this statement. 


NORE. 

Vice-Admiral Slrjobn Poo Beresford, Bart. K»C.B. 


SHIPS. 

TtUNB. 

COMMANDERS. 

• Distribution. 

Ocean 

. . 80 . 

Capt. S. Chambers . 

Fr.AO.saip 

•Onyx 

. .» 10o . 

Lieut. A. B. Howe 

Cruiser 

'•wan 

. . . 10 * 

Lieut. J. E. Lane . 

Cruised 

Talavera 

. . 74 * 

Captj T. Brown a 

Plymouth, fitting for Lisbon 

Sail4 

Guns 174 





PORTSMOUTH STATION. 



Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, G.C.B. 

Cracker 

V . i . 

Lient. J. J. Morgan 

Cruiser 

Childers 

• • 18 a t 

Com. R. Deans . •. 

Oporto 

Sylvia 

. 1 . 

•Lieut. T. Spark . 

Cruiser 

Victory 

. 104 . 

Capt. H. Parker . 

Flag-ship 

Vi]>er 

. • 6 a 

Lieut. H. Jam|s • . 

Lisbon 

Sail 7 

Guns 130 





PLYMOUTH 

STATION. 



Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B. 

Champion 

a 13 a 

Corn. Hon. A.Duneombe 

Plymouth 

Dispatch 

a , 19 a 

Com. G. Dnniell 

Fitting 

Leveret 

a 10 . 

Lieut. W. F. Lapidge . 

Cruiser 

Nimrod 

a a 20 . 

Com. Lord E. Russell . 

Cork 

Orestes 

. 18 . 

Com. W. N. Glascock . 

Oporto 

Pike . 

a 12 . 

Lieut. A. Brooking 

Cruiser 

Royalist 

a . 10 . 

Lieut. R. K. Williams . 

Oporto 

San Josef 

. 110 . 

Capt. R. Curry . 

Flag-ship 

Sail 8 

Guns 216 




Alert 
Algeiine 
Clio . 

Druid . 

Dublin 
Lightning 
P) lades 
Rattlesnake 
bamarang . 

Seriugapatam 

Volage . 
Wahsvite . 

Sail 12 


Ararline 

Ariadne 

Blanche 

Columbine 

Firefly 

Fly . 

Gannet 

Hyacinth 

Kangaroo 

Magnificent 


18 
lft 
18 
46 

50 

18 
18 
• 28 
28 
4G 

, . 28 
- 76 
Gun? 334 


SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. . 
Rear-Admiral Sir T. Baker, K.C.B. 

Com^J. C. Fitzgerald Pacific 

(Col. Hon. J. K. F. I Pr Ilft Ki 
l«DeRoos . j Cape riio 

Coiii.J. J. Onslow . Pacific. Callao 

f Capt. (r. W. llannl- ln in ij],,t R 
l ton, C. B. . j Ri° J lata 

(Capt. lit. Hon. Lord \ 
i .mjiph Townsend 1 Valp.irm.0 
Com. T. Dickinson Rio 

Coni.K. HlnnkJey . lVrnanibn"o 

C.ipt.C (>idlium . . Valparaiso 

Capt. C. II. I’aget . Pernambuco 

{%£"■ T' ' , “ 1 ' } Valporaiso 

\ C T£*Z, 2““™ ',**** 

Capt. C. Talbot . . Rio. Fj,ao-hiip 


J r EST INDIA AND NORTH AMKRICAl? STATION. 
Vice-Admiral SirE. G. Colpoys, K.C. B. 


41 

46 

18 

2 

10 

18 

18 


Bermuda 

Nassau 


Com. W. G. Agar - 
Capt C. Phillips . 

Com. II. O. Love 
Lieut. J. J. Me Donell 
* Com. P. Me Quhae 
Com. M. II. Sweney 
Coin. VV. Oldrpy • 
Lieut. J. Hookey , 
Lieut. J. Paget * 


Barbados 

Bahamas 

Port Royal 

Jumaica 

Bahamas 

Jamaica 

Jamaica 
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SHIPS. 

Minx . 
Nimble . 

North Star . 

Pallas 
.Pearl . 
Pickle 

Pincher . 
Racehorse . 
Recruit . 
Bose . . 

Sapphire 
Skipjack 
Sparrowhawk 
Speedwell • 
Tweed 
Victor 


COMJtfANDiaa. 

Lieut. J. Simpson • 
Lieut. J.M. Potbory . 

( Capt. Hon. 0. ,W. R. 1 
t TrefuMs . . j 

Capt. W. Walpole 
Com. R. Gordon . . 

Lieut. E. Stopford . 
Lieut. W. S. Tulloh . 
Com. C. H. Williams ■ 
Lieut. T. Hodges . • 

Lieut. E. W. Pilkington 
Capt. Hon. W. Wellesley 
Lie at W. Shortland . 
Com. Curne, ( act ) 

Lieut. W. Warren 
Com. A. Bertram • 


Com. R. Russell . 
f Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord 1 
l W. Paget . .1 


DISTRIBUTION. 

Bahamas 

Coast of Cuba 

| Bermuda 

Barbadoes 
Jamaica 
Barbadoes 
Bahamas 
Halifax 
Bermuda 
Vera Cf** 
r Jamaica 
Bahamas. Cruiser 
Port Royal 

Coast of Cuba. Cruiser 
Jamaica « 

Bermuda 


Port Royal, Jamaica. Flao-ihip 


Alligator 

Challenger 

Comet 

Crocodile 

Cruiser 

Cura^oa 

Hamer 

Imogen? 

Magicienne 

Mflvillb 

Sulphur 

Wolf . 

Zebra . 


EAST INDIA STATION. 

• Vice-Admiral Sir Jehu Gore, KL.C.B. # 

r n t -«i f 16th Feb. arrive! at Cape of Good Hope from 

Capt. G.R. Lambert . t Forti>moIlth . 22d July sailed for India 
Capt. G. H. Frecmantle Sincapare 
Com. A. A Sandilands Sincapore 
Capt. J. W. Montagu • Tnncomalee 
Com. J. Parker . . China SeaB 

Capt. T. Dunn . . 30th March sailed from Cape of Good Hope 

Com. 1' L S. Vassal . Madras 
Capt. P. Blackwood . Tnncomalee 
Capt. J. H. PJumndge . Bengal 

Capt. II Hart . . April 5 sailed from Cape of Good Hope. Flao-Shii* 

Com W T. Dance . Australia 
Com. W. Hamley . Ceylon 
Com. D. De Saumare* . Sydney 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND AFRICAN STATION. 
Rear-Admiral F. Warren. * 


Badger 

. 10 

Com. G. F. Stowe 

Mauritius 

Brisk * . 

. 3 

Lieut J. Thompson 

Accra 

Char) bdis . 

. 3 

Lieut. R B. Or iw ford . 

Gold Coast 

Conflict 

. 12 

Lieut G. Smithers 

West Coast of 

Cm lew . 

. 10 

Com. H. D. Trotter . 

Simon’s Bay 

Di yad 

. 42 

Cipt. J. Hayes, C.B. . 

Gambia 

Favourite . 

. 18 

Com. J Harrison • 

Ascension 

Ibis . 

. 50 

Capt. J. Polkmghorne . 

Flao Ship 

Jaseur 

. 18 

Coni. K. Harding 

Mauritius 

Pelorus 

. 18 

Com. R. Meredith 

Accra 

Plumper 

. 12 

, Lieut T, Creser . 

Gold Const 

Talbot 

. SB 

Capt. R. Dickinson, C.B. 

Mauritius 

Undaunted . 

. 46 

Capt. E. Harvey . 

Simon's Bay 


MEDITERRANEAN STATION. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Hotham, K.G.B., G.C., St. M. & G. 


Actaon . .86. Capt. Hon. T. W. Grey Malta 

Alfred . . 60 . Capt. R. Maunsell . Napoli 

Barham . . 60 . Capt. H Pigot, C.B. . Constantinople 

Belvidera . . 42 . Capt. Hon. R. S. Dnndas Napoli di Romania 

Cordelia . . 10 . Com. C. Hotham . . Archipelago 

Madagascar . 46 . Capt. E. Lyons f . Al'^andria 

Pelican . . , 18 . com. J. Gape . . Ionian Islands 

Philomel . . 10 , Com. W. Smith • . Gibraltar 

Procns . . 10 . Com. J. T. Talbot • Malta * 

Rainbow . . 88 . Capt. Sir J. Franklin, Kt. Corfu 

Raleigh* . . 18 . "Com. A. M. Hawkins . Napoli di Romania 

Rapid . . 10 . Com. C. H. Swinburns . Malta 

St. Vinoint . ISO . Capt. H. F. Senhouse . Napoli di Romania. Flag-Ship 

Scylla . . 18 . Com. Hon. G. Gray . Malta • 

Sail U Cons 456 
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SQUADRON OFF THE TAGUS. 


Rear-Admiral Parker, C.B. 


SHIPS. 
Asia. . 
Britannia 
Briton 
Caledonia 

Nautilus 
Revenge 
Stag \ 

GUNS 

. . 84 

. . 120 

. . 46 

. 120 

. . 10 

. . 78 

. . 46 

OOMMANDEBS. 

■ Oapt. P. Richards • Flag-Ship 

. Capt. P. Rainier . 

• Capt. J. D. Markland, C.B. 

• Capt. J. Hillyar . 

( Com. Rt. H on. Lord i 

• \ G. Paulet . j 

• Capt. D. H. Maekay . 

J Capt. Sir K. T. T*ou- 1 

• t bnge, Bart. . J 

Sail *J 

Guns 504 

4 



• 

STEAM VESSELS. 


African 

Alban 

Columbia 

Comet 

Confiance 

Dee • 

Echo . 

Firebrand 

Hermes 

Lightning 

Meteor 

Pluto . 

1 

. . 0 

. 2 

. . o 

. . 2 

% • 4 

: •. 2 

! 2 

1 

• Lieut. J. Harvey . 

. Lieut. H. Walker (a) . 
. Lieut. K. Ede . . 

. Lieut. H. F. Belson • 

• Com. K? Oliver . , 

• Lieut, llot way . . 

. Lieut. T. Baldoch 

^Lient. R. Bastaid 

. Lieut. H. W. Symons . 
. Lieut. G Bucliaunau . 

Malta and Corfu 

Mediterranean 

FaJjnonth 

Woolwich 

Falmouth 

Experimental Squadron 
Falmouth 

Mediterranean 

Falmouth 

Woolwich 

Woolwich 

Coast of Africa • 

Sail 13 

Guns 14 


9 


EXPERIMENTAL SQUADRON. 

Vice- Admiral Sir P. Malcolm. K C.B. 

Castor 

Donloal 

lyno 

Dryad 

Snake 

Vernon 

. 36 
. 71 
. 28 
. 4 2 
. 1G 

. 50 

• 

Capt. Sir R. Grant, Kt. 

. C.ipc. .1. Dick 
. Capt. C Hope 
. Capt. J. llayes . 

. Coin.Robeitoon . 

. Capt. Sir F. Collier, Kt. 

Flag Ship 

Sail 6 

Guns 246 

9 



PACKET SERVICE. 


AstreaP 


Capt. W. King . 

Falmouth 


SURVEYING SERVICE. 


.Etna . 

Beacon 

Beagle 

Blosbom 

Faity . 

Investigator 

MastiA 

Raven 

Sail 8 

. C 

. 8 

. 10 

. . 1G 

. . 10 

2 

. G 
. . 4 

Guns G2 

. Com R. Belcher . 

. Coin. R. Copeland 
. Com. H. Fil/ioy . , 

. Com. R. Owen . 

Com. W. Hewett . 

Mr. G. Thomas • 

Lieut. T. Graves . 

Lieut. W. Ailett . 

Gibraltar 

Archipelago 

Rio Janeiro 

On her way home 

North Sea 

Downs 

Gibi altar 

Portsmouth 


FITTING FOR SERVICE. 

# 

Scout . 

Rover 

Cockatrice 

. . . 18 . # 
. 18 . 

. . . • 6 . 

Chatham 

Chatham 

Plymouth 


PAID OFB-BINCE OUR LAST. 

• 

Ferret 

Galatea 

Ganges 

• 

• 

Maidstone 

Prince Regent 

Ranger 

Savage 

Satellite 

Seringapatau 
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PROMOTIONS & APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Commanders— John Jones (b), retired; Oeo. 
Bettesworth, retired. 

Lieutenants— J. E. Bingham, late Mate of 
the Excellent) Rd. Matthews Burdon. 

Surgeon.— G. J. Fox. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Commanders— Sir George Young,, Bart., to 
the Rover j William Hargood, to the Scout 

Likutenantb— J. A. W. Hill and Thomas F. 
Birch, to the Rover ; John Pyke and B. F. West, 
to the Scout ) J. Hickman, to the Ordinary at 
Sheerness, vice Ratsey, who has served his term) 
J. H. Miller, to the Castor ; James Maitland, 
Flag- Lieutenant, to Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick 
Maitland j Geo. L. Campbell, to the Winchester) 

C. M. Chapman, to Haste Hill Telegraph ; Ni- 
cholas Cory, to the Asia) Frederick Patteu, to 
the Briton; J. E. Legard, to the ABia ; Thomas 
Henderson, from tbe Coast Guard station at 
Worthing, to tbe Victoria Revenue Cutter ; G. 
Thomas Smyth, to the Adelaide Revenue Cutter ; 

F. R. Coghlan, to the Hornet Schooner; Joseph 
M. Mottley, to the l)ryad, vice Huntley. 

Masters — W. R. Madge, to the Cockatrice; 

D. Quinton, to the Curlew, vice Underwood; 
Thos. HolLowayi to the Rover ; John Langdon, 
to the Lapwing) Robert Wilson, to the Mutine. 

Surgeons— E. B. Rowley, to the Rover; 

G. A. Acheson, to the Donegal/ rice Bromley. 
Penny, of the Wye, convict hospital ship at 
Sheerness, and Bcucley, of the Canada, hospital 
ship at Chatham, have been permitted to ex- 
change. 

Assistant-Surgeons— J. Morrison, to the 
Tremendous Cholera Hospital ship at Sheer, 
ness ; G. W. Pritchett, to Plymouth Hospital ; 
W. Roy, to tbe Ordinary at Sheerness, vice 
Tucker, appointed to superintend the female 
convicts on bourd the Fanny ; D. R. G. Walker, 
to be an Assistant-Surgeon of the Navy, and to do 
duty at Haslur Hospital, as Supernumerary As- 
sistant Surgeon of the Victory, vice Jewell, op. 
pointed to the Sylvia transport ; Charles Denny, 
to the Champion ; David 'Ihomson, to the Vic- 
tory; James M. Valence, to the Mutine; John 
Stranchon, to the Rover. 

Pursers— B. Borham, to the Champion ; E. 
Clurke, to the Rover ; Robert Wilson, to th 
Scout } Wm. C. Hilller, to Chatham Ordinary. 

[From the London Gazette.] 

ST. JABIES’S PALACE, July 24. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Sir 
Augustus William Clifford, Knight, C.B., Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, to be one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Gentlemen Ushers Daily Wuiters. 

July 25 . 

The Klog has been pleased, by letters patent 
under the Great Seal ofrthe mo»t Noble Order 
of the Garter, to nominate, constitute, and ap- 
point Sir Augustus William Clifford, Knight, 
C. B., Captain in the Royal Navy, Gentleman 
Usher Dally Walter, to be Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod. 

This day, by command of His Majesty, Rear- 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart., Knight 
Commander of tbe most honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, was Introduced into the 
Royal Presence, preceded by Sir William Woods 
(the Officer of Arms attendant upon the Knights 
Commanders,) bearing uppn a crimson velvet 
cushion the star appropriated to the second class 
of the Order, with which the Sovereign was gra- 
ciously pleased to invest Sir Michael Seymour, 
who, having had the honour to klse Hie Majesty’s 
hand, withdrew. 

Q 


ARMY. 

WAR OFFICE. July 24. 

Isle of Wight Mllitts.— Percy Scott, Esq. to be 
Captain-Commandant, vice Anwyl, deceased. 

East Kent Militia.*— Edward Harry Darell, 
Esq. to be Captain. 

East Kent Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry .—Philip 
Moneypenny, Gent, to be Cornet, (and not 
Philip HoDeywood, Gent., as stated in the 
Gazette of the 15th ult.) vice Brockman. 

Southern West-Riding Regt. of Yeomanry 
Cavalry.— John Curver Atfcjrpe, Gent, to* be 
Lieut.; George Chandler, Gent. to be Cornet; 
William Glanvllle, Esq. to be Capt. by Brevet 
and Adjutant. 

Royal Mid-Loth Ian Yec manry Cavalry.— Cort. 
Archibald Hope, to be Lieut, vice Clerk Rattray ; 
Archibald Hepburne Mitchelson, Gent, to be 
Cornet, vice Hope, 

July 27. 

2d Regt. of Dr. Gds.— Lieut Thomas George 
Skipwlth, to be Capt. by p. vice Page*, who re* 
tires ; Cornet Francis Cholmeley, to be Lieut. 
By p. vice Skipwlth i G$srge Henry Elliott, Gent, 
to be Cornet, by p. vice Cholmeley. 

4th Dr. Gds. — Capt. John Adrian Hope, from 
the 1st qr Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds. to be Capt. 
vice Penleaze, who exchanges. 

6th Regt. Drs.— Major Edmund Meysey Wig- 
ley Greawolde, to be Lleut.-Col. by p. vice Lord 
George Lennox, who ret ; Capt. Jeremiah Rad- 
cliffe, to be Major, by p. vice Greswolde ; Lieut. 
John Wuddicgton, to be Capt. by p. vice Rad- 
cllffe; Cornet Francis Edward Winnington In- 
gram, to be Lieut, by p. vice Waddington ; 
Henry John Charles Irvine, Gent, to be Cornet, 
by p. vic-e Ingram. 

12th Light Drs,— Capt. Dudley Christopher 
Carey Elves, from k. p. to be Capt. vice Gran- 
ville Granville, who exchanges. 

1st or Gn. Regt. of FtGda.— Lieut, and Capt. J. 
Lyster, to be Cnpt. and Lieut.-Col., by p. vice 
Fletcher, who ret. ; Ensign and Lieut. Clmrlea 
Stuart, to be Lieut, and Capt. by p. vice Cameron, 
who ret. ; Ensign and Lieut. George Herbert 
Fiederick Campbell, to be Lieut, and Capt. by 
p. vice Lyster ; Capt. Henry Penleaze, from the 
4th Dr. Gds. to 1)_ Lieut, and Capt. vice Hope, 
exc. ; Henry Cartwri -lit, Gent, to be Ensign and 
Lieut, by p. vice Stuait; Augustus Cox, Gent, 
to be Ensign and Lieut, by p. vice Campbell. 

2d Foot.— Ensign Francis Smith, from 78th 
Regt. to be LieuL by p. vice Graham. 

6th Foot.— Lieut. Edward Wynyard Young, 
from 33rd Regt. to be Lieut, vice Maude, who 
exchanges. 

8th Foot.— Jolm Terry Liston, Gent, to be 
EiiBign, by p. vice Bland, who retires. 

9th Foot,— Capt. John Henry Evelegh, from 
21 st Regt. to be CapL vice Adolphus Frederick 
Cathcart, who rets, upon h. p. 

21st Foot.— Brevet-Major Charles Schaw,from 
33 Regt. to be Capt. vice Evelegb, app. to tbe 
9 th Foot. 

33d Foot.— Capt. Joseph Lord Wallscourt, 
from h. p. to be Capt. vice Schaw, app. to the 
2lst Regt.) Lieut. War ref Maude, f-om 6tb 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice YouA who exc. 

56th Foot— Capt. James Pickering, from 05th 
Regt. to be Capt. vice Birch, who exc. 

65tb.Foot.— Capt. John Birch, from 56th Regt. 
to be Capt. vice Pickering, who exc. 

78th Foot.— James Wood Collins, Gent to be 
Ensign, by p. vice Smith, prom. In the 2d Regt. 

79th Foot.— Jumes Ferguson, Gent to be Ens. 
by p. vice Lord Cordroes. who retiree. 

Unattached.— Lieut Angus William Mackayj 
from 33d Regt to be Cant, of Inf. without pur.) 
Ensign Thomas Fraser Sandeman, from the 42d 
Regt. to be Lieut, of Inf. by pur. 
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Brevet— Capt. John Birch, of 65th Rett, to be 
M^Jor In the Army | Capt. Philip Dellsle, of 4th 
Regt. to be Major lu the Army. 

Garrisons.— Brevet Lleut-Col. Loftua Gray, 
on h. p. of Ride Brigade, to be Lieut-Governor 
of Peudennie-castle, vice Lteut.-Col. Femvlck, 
deceased. 

Memorandum.— Lieut Edward O'Brien, h. p. 
39th Foot, bae been allowed to retire from the 
service, by the sale of an Unat. Cora. 

WAR OFFICE, Aua. 3. 

12th Regt Light «Drs.— Lieut. Edward Slev- 
wrlght, to be Capt. br p., vice Elwes, who re- 
tires i Cornet Richard Uhaloner, to be Lieut, by 
•p.. vice Slevwrignt; Jfctnet FitzRoy Henry Long 
Wellesley, Gent., to beoCornet, by p., vice Cha- 
loner. . 

3d. Regt Foot.— Lieut. Thomas Richardson 
Auldjo, from h. p. unat., to be Lieutenant, vice 
Archibald Campbell, who exchangee. 

32d Foot.— Lieut Francis John Griffin, to be 
Adjt, vice Oke, who reaigne the adjutancy only. 

33dFodfL— Lieut Henry Oldershaw, from h. p. 
10th Foot, to be Quarter-master (repaying thee 
difference he received), vile John Henry Lewis, 
who ret. on h. p. 

69th Foot. — Ena. Sir Samuel Osborn Gibbes, 
Bart, from h. p. 3d Ceylon Regt, to be dSnslgn 
without purchase. 

81 st Foot. — Ensign John Hamilton St 
to be Adjt, vice Taylor, who resigns the adj«- 
tancy only. 

Ceylon Regt.— Lieut Samuel Smith Lynch, 
from h. p. unat., to be Lieut., vice Robert Gor- 
don Davidson, who exchanges. 

Memorandum.— The date of the promotion of 
Captains Birch, of the 65th Foot, and Delisle, of 
the 4th Foot, to be Majors in the Army, was the 
22d of July, 1830, and not the 22d July, 1832, as 
stated In the Gazette of the 27th ultimo. 

East Essex Regular Militia.— Ensign William 
Sandford Lambe to be Captain, vice Maryan 
Charles English Mawbey, Gent., to be Ensign, 
vice Tbeedham. • 

Herefordshire Militia.— William Uaett, Ena., 
to be Captain. 

August 7. 

Isle of Wight Militia.— Rlche^ Bassett, Gent, 
to be Lieut., vice ScJtt, pronyited. 

August 10. % 

13th Regt. Foot.— John William Forbes. Gent., 
to he Ens., by p., vice Gisborne, whose appoint- 
ment ha9 not taken piuce. 

24th Foot.— Capt. Archibald Smith, from h. p. 
unat., to be Capt., vice William Andrus, who ex- 
changes, receiving the difference. 

33d Foot.— Capt* Angus William Mackay, from 
h.p. unat., to be Capt., vice Lord Waliacourt, 
who retires. 

42d Foot.— Hon. Robert Rollo, to be Ens., by 
p., vice Sandeman, promoted. • 

60th Foot.— Lieut. Richard Gibbons, to be 
Cant., by p., vice Goldfrnp, who retires ; Second 
Lieut James St. John Munro,to he First Lieut., 
by p., vice Gibbons ; Thomas Guy Gisborne, 
Gent., to be Second Lieut., by p • vice Munro. 

83d Spot.— Assistf Vu rgeo a David Pitcairn, 
from the Hospital W to be Assist-Surgeon, 
vice Watson, deceased. 

85th Foot— George Robert Osborn, Gent., to 
be Ensign, by p.. vice Brown, promoted, y 

87th Foot.— Lieut. Edmund Cox, to, be Capt, 
by p., vice Ramsay who retires ; Second Lieut, 
Lord John Chichester, to be First Lieut, by p., 
vice Cox i Second Lieut Charles Henry FitzRoy 
Visors, from the Ceylon Regiment, to be Second 
Lieut., vice Lord John Colchester. 

Ceylon Regt— Trevor Chute, Gent., to be 
Second Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Vigors, 
appointed to the 87th Regt 


Unattached.— LIsttf. Alexander Viscount Flo. 
castle, from the 60th Regt., to be Captain, by p.j 
Ena. Hon. Richard Howe Browne, from 85th 
Regt., to be Lieut by p. 

Memoranda. — The name of the Mqjor ap- 
pointed to the 6th Drs., on the 19th alt, la Rat- 
cllffe, not Radcliffe, as stated. 

Lieut. William Kirsopp, h. p. 90th Foot, has 
been allowed to retire from the service, by the 
■ale of an unattached commission. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Atro. 8. 

Royal Kegt. qf Artillery.— First Lieut George 
Silvester Maule, to be Second Capt., vice Birch, 
ret. on h. p. j Second Lieut. Gloucester Gambler, 
to be Ftyt Lieut, vice Maule. 

WAR-OFFICE, Aug. 17. 

2d Regt. of Dr. Gds.— Lieut* James Salmond, 
from the 16th Light Drs., to be Lieut, vice Hick- 
mao, who exchanges. 

14th Regt. of Light Drs.— Lieut. James Massey 
Dawson, to be Capt. by p. vice Musgraves, who 
ret.; Cornet James Hodson, to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Dawson ; Ensign Arthur Surteea, from the 
68th Foot, to he Cornet, by p. vice Hodson. 

15th Light Drs.— Lieut. John Penn Hickman, 
from the 2d Drag. Gds. to be Lieut.vlce Salmond, 
who exchanges; Lieut. Charles Higgin Teush 
Hecker, to be Adjutant, vice Salmond, who re- 
signs the Adjutancy only. * 

Royal Wuggou Train. — Lieut. Thos. Baldock, 
to be Adjutant, vice O'Neill, who resigns the 
Adjutancy onljff 

3d or Scots Fusilier Gds. — To be Adjutants— 
Lieut, and Capt. John Taubman Goldie Taub- 
mau, vice Phipps, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only; Ensign und Lieut. Francis George Hugh 
Seymour, vice Montagu, who resigns the Adju- 
tancy only. 

13th Regt. of Foot— Ensign George Newton 
from 35th Foot, to be Lieut by p. vice Campbell, 
who retires. 

20th Foot. — Ensign Alexander Clotworthy 
Downing Bentley, from 50th Foot, to be Lieut, 
withotft p. vice Kennedy, cashiered by the sen- 
tence of a General Court-Martiul. 

21st Foot.— Staff-Surgeon Edward Pllkington. 
from h. p. to be Surgeon, vice Barclay, app. tu 
the 35th Foot. 

81st Foot— Ensign John Oliver Muntun, from 
33d Foot, to be Lieut, without p. vice Bower, 
promoted to the 4»th Foot. 

33d Foot— Gentleman Cadet George Erskine, 
from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
without p. vice Munton, prom, to the 31st Foot 

35lh Foot.— Capt. Edward Goate, from h. p. 
unat. to be Capt. vice Thomas Stapley, who exe. 
rec. the difference; Francis Head Brockman, 
Gent, to be Ensign byp vice Newton, prom, in 
the 13th Foot; Surgeon George Barc.oy, M. D., 
from 21st Foot, to be Surgeon, vice David Moyes 
M'Gibbon, who retires upon h.p. Hospital Staff. 

48th Foot.— Lieut George James Bower, from 
3 1st Foot, to be Cant, without p. vice Lindesay, 
deceased. * 

60th Foot.— Gentleman Cadet Richard Waddy, 
from the liojfel Military College, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Bentley, prom. In the 
20th Foot. 

54th Foot.— Ensign Donald Macdonald to be 
Lieut, without p. vlep Wright, deceased ; Gent 
Cadet WilliHm Taylor, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Ensign, vice Macdonald. 

65th Foot. — Lleut-Col. Hon. John James 
Knox, from h.p. 4th West India Regt, to be 
Lleut-Col , vice Peter*Dumas, who exc. 9 

68th Font.— Robert Hllaro Barlow, gent, to be 
Ensign, by p. vice Surtees, app. to the 14th Light 
Dragoons. 

85th Foot.— Lleut.Han.Rlchard HoweBrowne, 
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from h. p. to be Lieut, vice Miles Charles Seton, 
who exchanges. „ 

01st Foot.— Lieut. John Fraser, from 63d Foot, 
to be Capt. without p. vice Warlock, deceased. 

06th Foot.— Lieut. Robert Henry Ouubury, 
from h. p. to be Lieut, vice Daniel Kinsley, who 
exc. receiving the difference. 

Rifle Brigade-Second Lieut. Richard Wllbra- 
ham, to be Adjutant, vice Groves, prom. 

Hospital Staff.— Assistant-Surgeon Thomas La 
Cloche, from h. p. 7th Royal Vet. Bat., to be 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces. 

Memorandum.—' The Chaplain appointed to the 
Garrison of Stirling recently, was the Rev. 
Archibald Bennie, and not Dr. Bennie, as stated. 

South Troop of the Valley of the A von Yeomanry 
Cavalry.— Hon. Charles Harris to be Cornet, vice 
Dent, resigned. 

August 21. 

Royal Glamorgan Light Infantry Battalion of 
Militia.— John Nathaniel Ml eft, Esq. to be Capt. 
vice Robert Savours, resigned. 

WAR OFFICE, Auo. 21. 

3d or Scots Fusileer Regt. of Foot Gds.— Lt.- 
Col. Lord Charles Spencer Churchill, from h. p. 
unatt. to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonei, vice Wm. 
Henry Meyrick, who exchanges ; Lieut, and Adj. 
Francis George £1 ugh Seymour, to have the rank 
of Lieut, and Capt. 

1st Regt. of Foot.— Ensign William Webster, 
to be Lieut, by p. vice Ward, ft-om. ; Edward 
Henry EtavgUl, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. vice 
Webster. 

7th Foot.— Lieut.- Col. James Drummond Bui. 
ler Elphinstone, fromh.p. unatt. to be Lieut.- 
Colonei, vice Lord Frederick Flts-Clircnce, who 
exchanges. 

20th Foot. — Lieut. George Richard Langley, 
from h. p. of Royal West India Rangers, to be 
Lieut, vice Bentley, app. to the 5l)th llcgt. 

31st Foot. — Lieut. George Cuthbert Marshall, 
to be Capt. by p. vice L’Estrange, who retires. 

To be Lleuts.— Ensign William Fortune, by p. 
vice Marshall ; Lleut.Andrew Montagu Isaacson 


Durnford, from h. p. of 60th Regt vice Mantoo, 
app. to the 33d Regt. 

To be Ensign by p.— William Maule, Gent, vice 
Fortune. 

38d Foot.— Lieut. John William Mnnton, from 
31st Regt. to be Lieut, vice Mackay, prom. 

50tb Foot.— Lieutenant Alexander Clotworthy 
Downing Bentley, from 20th Regt. to be Lieut, 
vice Thomas Wilkinson Edwards, who retires 
upon h. p. of the Royal West India Rangers. 

03d Foot. — Capt. Granville Grauville, from 
h. p. unatt. to be Capt. vice George Chichester, 
who exchanges, receiving tho difference. 

61st Foot.— Brevet Col. Edward Darley, from 
h. p. unatt. to be Lieut.- Colonel, vice George 
Edward Pratt Barlow, whd exchanges, receiving 
the difference. o ‘ 

65th Foot.— Major George Wilson, to be Lt.- 
Colonel, by p. vice Knox, who retiree t Capt. 
Peter Farquharson, to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Wilson. 

76th Foot. — Capt. John Falncombe, to be 
Major, byj). vice Stevenson, who retires j Lieut. 
Horatio Edward Barnard Hutchinson, to be 
•Capt. by p. vice Falnropbe j Ensign Harrington 
Trevelyan, to be Liefit. by p. vice Hutchinson ; 
Charles Winter, Gent, to be Ensign, by p. vice 
Trevelyan. 

83d Fbot.— Thomas John St. Aubyn, Gent, to 
be Ensign, hyp. vice Pringle, promoted. 

Royal Stuff Corps. — To be Majors, without p.— 
Capt. George Longmore; Capt. George Dry 
Hull. 

To lie Cnptalns, without p. — Lieut. Edward 
John Cleather j Lieut. Richard Andrew Scott j 
Lieut. Constantine Read ; Lt. Richard Ilayne. 

Unattached. — Ensign James Pringle, from 83d 
Regt. to be Lieut, by p. 

Memoranda.— The Christian names of Ensign 
Forbes, of 13th Regt. are, James William, and 
not John William. 

The Christian names of Cornet Irvine, of 6th 
Dragoons, arc, Henry John Charles, and not 
Ilenry Charles John, as formerly stated. 

Lieut. Thomas Matlilson, h. p. of 34th Foot, 
has been allowed to retire from the service, by 
the ^ule of an Unattached comroitfeion. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 14th, 1831. At St. Paul's Plain, Van 
Diemen's Land, the Lady of Capt. McPherson, 
17 tb Regt. of a son. 

Jane 9th. At Nassau, New Providence, the 
Lady of Capt. Kitsoii, Royal Engineers, of a son. 

At dtubbingtou, the Lady of Capt. James An* 
demon, R.N. of a son. 

July 21st. At Athlone, Ireland, the Lady of 
Major Stevenson, 76tyjlegt. of a son. 

July 27th. At Bath, the Lady of Capt, Ly- 
saght, R.N. of a son. << 

At Winifred Dale, the Lady of Capt. Jervois, 
R.N. of a son. o „ 

At Ross, Wexford, the Lady of Lleut.*Col. 
Garaway, E.I.C.S., of a Bon. 

August 3d. At Topsham Barracks, the Lady 
of Capt. Bowman, Barrack-master, of a son* 
August 6th. At Stouehouse, the Lady of Capt. 
Csmmlllerl, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Shserness, the Lady of Capt. Andrew King, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

Aug. 14th, At Chlcbefter, the Lady of Capt. 
Todd, Id Dragoon Guards, of a son. 

Aug. 16th. At East Looe, the Lady of Capt. 
Toup Nicolas* C.B., K.C.S.F.. of a son. 

Aug. 19th. At Hemerdon, near Plymouth, the 
Lady of Cb]£ George Woollcombe, R,N, of a eon. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 29th. At Glaumire, near Cork, Lieut 
Wm. Lambert, R.N. to Anne, youngest daughter 
of the lute Adam Carr, Esq. 

April 26lh. At Tobago, Captain Blackwell, 
eldest sou of his Excellency Major-Gen. Black- 
well, C.B. to Elisabeth, only daughter of the 
late E. Johnson, Esq. of Nortou-street, Portland- 
place, London. 

May 15th. At the Cape of Good Hope, by 
special license, Major Julius George Griffiths, of 
the Bombay Artillery, and prliqflpal Commissary 
of Ordnance at that Presidency, to Frances 
Eleauor Williams, widow,# the late Lieu t.. Co J, 
Williams, of the 24ojr Qir^n’s Royal, and eldest 
daughter of Bfatthew Cowp'Wr, Esq. of Exeter. 

At Chichester, Capt. Fraser, R.N. to Miss 
Mgry Ann Fraser, of that ell;*. 

A\ Guernsey, by special license, Capt. Fra. 
Hawkins, 39th Regt. to Jane, second daughter of 
the lateJ. Metcalf, Esq. Barrack-master of the 
Plymouth district. 

At Hushbrook, Suffolk, Major W. H. Eden, of 
the 88th or Connaught Rangers, son of Lleut- 
Gen. Eden, to Fanny Georgiana, daughter of 
Lie Jt.-Col. Rushbrook, of Hushbrook Park. 

August 6th. At Portsmouth, Capt. Gilmour, 
R.N. to Mrs. Harding, widow of Samuel L. 
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Hording, Esq. late of the Victualling Yard, 
Portsmouth. 

At ^ a ^ crai New chuTch > Bwlgn Robert Hor- 
ton, 74th Regt. youngest son of Edward Horton, 
Esq. of Baker-street, Portman-square, to Mar- 
garet Fanny, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Greenwood, Esq. of Cmnberland-place, Regent’s 
Park. 

At Weymoutfi, Mr. P.Inekip, Master, R.N. to 
F.Hzabetb, eldest daughter of the late James 
Saunders, Esq, Alderman of that place. 

August 9th. At St. James's, Westminster, 
Lleut.-Col. Elliott, Hod. K.I.C.8. of Barley 
House, Plymouth, to Catherine Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Andrew Tracey, Esq. of 
* Gascoy lie-place, Tlydfcmtb. 

• At St.George’s Churofc, Han over- square, Lieut. 
A. G, Vap Hororigh, 95th Hegt, third son of P. 
Van Homrlgh, Esq. late M.P. for Drogheda, to 
Maria, daughter of the late Col. J. Smith, E.I.C.S. 

At Rogate, Sussex, Capt John William Gage, 
14th Light Dragoons, to Mary Elisabeth, eldest 
daughter of William Luslilngton, Esq. of Clifton. 

AugusA4th. At Tottenhnm Church, Lleut.- 
General Armstrong, to, Mary Esther, second# 
daughter of Thomas AMemidorus Russel, of 
Cheshunt-park, Herts, Esq. and a lineal de- 
scendant of the Protector Oliver Cromwell. 

August 15th, At Ht. Mary’s BryCnstone- 
square, Commander John Harvey Boteler, R.N. 
to Helen Agnes, fifth daughter of the late James 
West, Esq. Bryan stone* square" 

At Ippolllts, Herts, Lleut.-Colonel Walton, of 
the Coldstrgam Guards, son of Dowager Lady 
Sfcrachan, to Harriet Lucy, daughter of P. H. 
Lovell, Esq., of Cole Park, Wiltshire. 

In Dublin, Ensign Archibald H. Monro, 93d 
Highlanders, to Emily, daughter of John Boyse, 
Esq. of Limerick. 

Aug 18th. At Brldgerule, Capt Ushenvood, 
R.N. to Elisa Dennis, daughter of the late Rev. 
John Klngdon. 

. At Gillingham. Ensign H. W. Coultman, of the 
26th or Cameronlan Regt., only Bon of the late 
Major W. W. Coultman. of the, 63d Regt., to 
Louisa, only daughter of the late Major J. S. 
Sennell, of the Hon. Company's Bengal Army. 

DEATHS, w 
colonkA 

July 24th, 1832. At London, Vise. Dillon. 
His Lordship’s rank in the service was tempo- 
rary. He was appointed Colonel in the Army 
and of the late lOlat Foot the 20th Aug. 1806. 
He Is the author of a Commentary on the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the British Empire. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 

Boyse, C. B. late 13th Drs. 

CAPTAIN. 

May 97th. Ker, h. p. 7th Dr. Qda. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

June 21st, 1832. At Athlone, Finn, 69th Foot. 

May 29th. Cogkrane, h. p. 60th Foot. 

April 3d. Strang, h. p. G2d Foot. 

June 8th. Stewar\h. p. 86lh Foot. 

JuneVJth. AngeL/h. p, 8th Drs. 

ENSIGNS. 

July 10th. Harriaon, rat f. p. 8th R.V. B. 

January. Pbayfc, h. p. 97th Foot. 

PAYUASTIK. * 

Jqjy 21st. Briggs, fa. p. 1st R. V. B. 

QUARTER-MASTER. 

‘June 4th. Goad, b* p.*24th Drs. 


SURGEON. 

Aug* 15tb, 1 881. Weld, h. p. 23d Foot. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEON. 

April 16th, 1832. M'Lachlan, b.p. 4tb R.V.B. 


At Halifax, Capt. B. Scott, Paymaster 96th 
Foot. 

June 27th, at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Capt. G. W. Blarney, R.N. 

At Portsmouth, the Rev. John Taylor, Chap- 
lain, R.N. 

At Edmonton, Lieut. W. Taylor, R.N. 

At Layer B^lgrave Place, Pimlico, H.Coward, 
Esq. Vet. Surg. h. p. Royal Artillery, aged 58. 

July 21st, at Haste Hill, Semaphore Station, 
Lieut. J. B ram well, R.N., aged 47. 

Lieut. Charles Taylor, R.N. 

Lieut. Hon E. R. Curzon, R.N. 

July 27th, at I^nowle Cottage, Klngsbridge, 
Lieut. Thomas Darracott, R.N. out-penaloner of 
Greenwich Hospital, in the 70th year of his age, 
having been sixty ydbrs in the service, and en- 
gaged 1 11 nine severe actions, the last of which 
was the memorable battle of the Nile, In which 
he was wounded. 

Second Lieut. John Gwlnnell, R.M. 

Aug. 1st, in London, after a few days Illness, 
Lieut. Robert Sutton Bayly, R.-N. aged 47. 

Aug. 5th, at Plymouth, Lieut. Edward Little, 
R.N. (1828). 

Lieut. Josep# White, R.N. (1815) of the Coast 
Guard, Ireland. 

At his house, Fatcham Field, aged 63, Retired 
Commander John Rains, R.N. 

At Bath, aged 80, Mr. John Mullett. He was 
one of the few who escaped the wreck of the 
Royal George, Admirul Kempenfclt, off Spit- 
head, July 28, 1782, and probably the lust sur- 
vivor of those who were saved. 

Aug. 7th, aged 55, Major-General Sir Charles 
Bruce, K.C.H., of Beckenham, Kent. 

At Edinburgh, Com. J, B. H. Curran, R.N., 
son of the late Right John PhlJpot Curran. 

In Ireland, Retired Commander Hon. F. C. 
Annesley, R.N. 

In Limerick, Richard Franklin, Esq., Surgeon. 
Mr. Franklin commenced his professional career 
In the Naval service, having served as an Assist- 
ant Surgeon on board the Valiunt, 74, on the 12th 
of April, 1782. 

Aug. 11th, at Alresford, much regretted, after 
an illness of forty-eiglit hours, Captain Harry 
Hopkins, R.N. 

Aug. 13tb, at Southsea, aged 78 years, Lieut- 
Colonel T. Featherston, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, in which he served on the Bengal 
Establishment 35 years, 

Aug. 13th, at Chambers Green, Buckingham- 
shire, the seat of R. Klnchant, Esq. Lleut.George 
Harpur, late of the 69th Regt. 

Aug. 16th, of spasn^pdic cholera, aged 33, 
Lieut. J. W. Seddon, Royal Artillery. 

Aug. 16th, ut Cot*, Capt. Thomas Triphook, 
b, p. 59th Regiment. 

NearLowciRoffe, by being thrown out of a gig, 
Lieut. H. Whatling, R.N. (1810.) 

At Mantes, Commander G. M. Keith, R,N. 

^Ang. 19tb, at Chester, Capt* James Murray 
Northey, R.N. agedTO. 

Aug. 24th, Commander Richard Wsymontb, 
R.N. aged 51, after an illness of only 12 hours’ 
duration. 

Captain Henry Hollos, R.N. 

Com. G.N. Keith, R.N, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 

JULY 

Six's Thermometer. 

At 8 P.M. 

Pluvio- 

meter 

Inches. 

Evapora- 

tor 

laches. 

WMeatSP.M. 

• 

1832. 

Maxim. 

Digww. 

Minim. 

Degrees. 

Earom. 

Inchftt. 

Tt&imo. 

Degrees. 
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79*4 

63*6 
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X * 
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H 

— 

•205 

[iHvjJvl nfl j e-t Tlovl 
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G9 6 

61-8 

30 09 



— 
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8 4 
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60-5 


„ 1 


— 

•150 

W. by S. fresh breeze, sultry. 

% 5 

71*2 

610 




— 

*150 

W. by N. variable winds. 

f 6 

69 0 

63 -7 

29-86 

68 6 


_ 

•120 

S.S.W. fresh breezes and fine. 

v 7 

68*2 

GO 3 

29*83 

660 

mMefumn 

*088 

■105 

VV.liyN. fr. breezes and sqaa. 

© 8 

C6’8 

62-0 

EH 
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*200 

•120 


(7 9 

67*9 

61-8 
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65-4 
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•124 
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61-8 



• 

*128 

•136 


9 11 

67’8 

62-3 
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*120 • 
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70*0 

BH 


. 1 

^B ' H 


•180 

S. by E. light breezes. 1 

2 Id 

70-2 

630 

29-88 

■Sh # 


*380 

•056 

S.S.E. fresh breezeB. and fine.! 

h 14 

69 '3 

632 




•15» 

•110 


0 16 
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60-8 
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— 
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X 16 

69*4. 
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3015 



_ 

•190 


J 17 
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_ 
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son 
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— 

•170 

N.Vy. It aim, beautiful day. 

% 19 
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30-11* 



— 

•166 

N.byW. fr. hr. flying clouds. 
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65*0 

57*3 

3016 



— 

*160 

N.N.E. light winds, and fine 

£ 81 

63 0 

66-3 




— 

•no 
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0 S2 
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57*0 
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— 
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5 23 

61-7 

54-8 

30 13 



— 
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64'2 

56-8 

30*17 

64-2 


— 

•108 

N. W. light breezci. and liazy. 
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30*17 

65 0 


— 

•110 

W.N.W. fr. br. rather cloudy 

If. 26 

67* 1 

53-3 

30*13 

671 

Ru 

— 

•100 

N.E. light winds and clear 

f 27 

67*2 

590 

30*12 

63-0 

It ■ 

— 

Bfl 

N. hyE. light airs and fine 

5 28 

673 

571 

80*20 

63-3 


— 

•185 

N.E. fresh breezes, very fine 

0 29 

674 

59-2 


66-7 


— 

•190 

N.N.E. It. airs, fine woollier. 

Y 30 

68 6 

59-5 

30*33 

68-6 


— 

•033 


J 31 

660 

58*7 

30*18 

68-3, 

425 

— 

•096 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of " B. E ” though dated the2lst of July, has only just come to our 
hands (26th August), owing to Its misdirection. We shall be happy to insert it next month, 
and take this opportunity of rectifying an error into which “ R. E.” whom we recognize as an 
old Correspondent, appears to bare fulleii, in common with others. In admitting letters, 
questioning the adml nitration, or pointing out alleged grievances or defects In any branch of 
the United Service, we act in strict conformity with the spirit and public purposes of 
the United Service Journal. In publishing such communications however, we are careful to 
reject or omit exaggerated or personally offensive allegations, and to Insert only such as may 
tend to some beneficial and public end, hy exciting discussion f>r« and con; out own views on 
these subjects being withheld until sufficient grounds be furnished for our fair judgment. In- 
stead, therefore, of Considering such comments, of which we furnish only the vehicle, in the 
light of * k attacks*' upon $e objects to which they may be directed, a practical man, zealous 
like “ B. £.*' for his department, will forthwith gird up his loins for a reply to disprove the 
statement of the accusing party. In such cases we may assume to have proved ourselves strictly 
Impartial. " f T • 

Our several Correspondents on the subject of “ Naval Architecture" wiR perceive, that we 
give in onr present Number, a communication on this subject, which was In type before the re- 1 
celpt of the others, reserved for insertion should the discussion demand It. " Mr. 6.," Forties, 
should have addressed hlnftelf to the Editor In the first instance. 

We regret that we cannot Insert the Memoir of 11 Dr. rf’’ in its present extent, which far 
exceeds our limits. 

Gratia* T— Ibl for Forson on “ Lingo. 1 * „ # 

■* Proteus ” will perceive that, rather than interrupt the Narrative, we concluded it In ouJL 
last. Bis reply has been received since then. 9 

We trust our reply has reached " D. D." 

** W. G.,£Dublln, shall hear from us. 

We have left ouir elves no room for farther Notices this month. 
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%N THE QUALITY AND INFLUENCE OF MILITABY GENIUS. 

ALEXANDER— CHARLEMAGNE FREDERIC* 

The question has often been canvassed, with what propriety mankin d 
have agreed to bestow on celebrated individuals the denomination of 
Great. Some are prepared to deny that even the conquest of a world 
was a sufficient reason for conferring the epithet on Alexander, or that 
Charlemagne himself established a just claim to the appellation by the 
m subjection of the most powerful nations of Europe. In these and other 
"instances, where 4he general consent of ntSb. seems to have decided the 
questi6n, it is asserted* that the shadow has been mistaken for the sub- 
stance of 'true greatness, — the worthless counterfeit for die sterling 
coin. 

Is it, then, a false principle which assumes, as an index of a superior 
mind, that military success, which has been achieved in spite of tremen- 
dous obstacles, ancl Repeated in Buch a variety of circumstances, and 
followed up with such unity # of design, as forbids the supposition of 
chance ? It has been principally owing to their wars and conquests, 
that both the monarchs we have mentioned have acquired so much of 
the notice of the world /and obtained credit for the possession of the 
mental powers which characterize commanding "land extensive genius. 
Are we, then, to concur with the multitude, in whose opinion the sue* 
twpessful career of such warriors proves them not less elevated above ordi- 
nary men in profound sagacity and powerful intellect, than in the moral 
qualities of prompt decision and unflinching courage ? Or are we to 
give in our adhesion to the more select party of philosophical disputants, 
who not only contend that the most unrivalled success in war is but a 
slender proof of intellectual eminence, but seem to think that the often- 
tried and still victorious general is almost by that very circumstance 
shown to be incapacitated tor becoming an able statesman ; and that 
talents which Have often shone with transcendent lustre in the field, 
indicate of themselves an absence of those powers which give brilliancy 
and effect to the proceedings of the cabinet 1 

The life of either Alexander or Charlemagne affords abundant mate- 
rials for estimating how far the character of a great military commander 
is compatible with that of an able politician. Both of those illustrious 
conquerors rose to such a height above all rivalry and competition as 
left them thenceforth free to treat the concerns of war as matters of 
subordinate importance, End to turn the chief part of their attention to 
the internal improvement of the vast dominions respectively subjected 
beneath their sway. History has not been so explicit in detailing the 
measures they tyok to cultivate and extend the, arts of civilization and 
the pursuits of^hduatry, as in recounting the military schemes by which 
they overcame their enemies and extended their power ; yet enough" 
remains to show that they were mot less qualified for promoting the 
interests of an empire, on ait points of internal policy, than for providing 
for its security amid the chances of war. ^ 

Napoleon looked upon Alexander as the first inT military geqjus 
among conquerors. He thought that both the conception and execution 
of the plans, which in three gre&t battles made him master of the Per-* 
man empire, could only have proceeded from a mind ofgigantfc powers* 
U. S. Jodbn. No* 47. Oct. 1832. ' ' .a 
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On bucIi a subject the opinion of the French emperor ib decisive, and 
may teach ub to estimate at their just value the arrogant assumptions of 
those who would set down the Macedonian hero as a mere fortunate 
madman, Bimply because they are themselves totally unable to form any 
conception of the meanB by which he arrived at success bo far beyond 
ordinary calculation. But great as Alexander was in military science, 
and eminent as he proved himself to be in all military accomplishments, 
with even greater pleasure than we follow out the thread of his well- 
connected movements in war, do we delight in tracing the acts of a 
profound, comprehensive, a*4 enlightened policy in the steps he made 
to confer the advantages ofefvilization on the inhabitants of his widely- 
spread dominions. Even before he had completed the scheme of con* 
quest which his mind had originally conceived, his sagacity had pointed 
out Alexandria to him as a suitable emporium for the commerce of that 
eastern world which* he was resolved to explore. The site chosen by 
him to be the great mart of the trade between India and Europe, — a 
trade which had then no existence but in the grarfdeur of his own con- 
ceptions, — continued for ages the centre of most of the commercial 
enterprise common to the East and WeBt. Even so late as the con- 
cluding part of the fifteenth century, Alexandria waB still the chief outlet 
by which the commodities of the East Indies found their way to Europe ; 
and though it has declined under the sway of a barbarous government, 
particularly Bince the discovery of a passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, it carries on to this day a considerable trade with the coun- 
tries with which the policy of its founder first connected it 

The motives which had induced Alexander to sail up the waters of 
the Nile, had not lost their influence on him, when he arrived at the 
banks of the Indus. He gave orders to his Admiral, Nearchus, after 
having descended the latter river, to coast along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, while he made the march of his army 
correspond to the progress of his fleet, and conducted his soldiers by a 
route as convenient as possible to the sea. It was evidently his inten- 
tion to bring into Europe such a knowledge, as well of the maritime, as 
inland regions of the East, as would become the foundation for a regular 
commercial intercourse between the opposite extremities of his empire. 
In pursuance of the same object, and with the view of multiplying the 
channels of internal communication, he took measures for facilitating the 
navigation of the Euphrates, and built a dock large enough to receive 
a thousand ships at Babylon. There were two other projects, of which 
he did not live to see the completion, but whidh do honour to his enter- 
prising and comprehensive genius. He had formed a plan for ascer- 
taining the extend and limits of the Caspian, which was then but very 
imperfectly known ; ard shipwrights had actually beeiysent to procure 
from the forests in its neighbourhood, materials for building the vessels 
which were to proceed on the voyage of discovery. When overtaken by 
death, he was also in the midst of 'preparation a for a survey of the 
coasts of Arabia and Eastern Africa. This last object of his care proves 
how much he was ihfluenced by the idea of establishing, on a permanent 
basis, the future trade between India and Europe. 

Those who understand how little the mere gaining of a battle contri- 
butes to the permanent security 1 and support pf an army in a distant 
country, where the hostility of man conspires with the obstacles of 
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nature to put life as well as the means of life in jeopardy,— who are 
aware that a body of troops in such circumstances depend for every 
moment almost of their existence, and every particle of dieir efficiency, 
on the caution, vigilance, and foresight of the single mind which guidea 
them through unknown regions, guards them from stratagem as well as 
open violence, and procures for them those continual supplies, an inter* 
ruption of which would, in a short time, make the enemy’s sword super- 
fluous to their destruction ; — such persons would a§k no stronger proof of 
Alexander’s qualifications for directing, even in a political capacity, a 
Ration's dejsunidL than his conducting ||4*rge military force trium- 

« through so mqpy successive countries, into which no European 
viously penetrated ; and his arrival on the banks of the Indus, 
with an army as numerous and well supplied as that with which he Bet 
out. It is not, however, left for us to make our opinion of Alexander's 
capacity as a statesman an inference from the ability^ which marked his 
efforts for conquest^-— but we are able* as we have already done, to exhibit 
schemes for the improvement of his dominions, which place him as for 
above his own age in political wisdom as in military skill, and prove 
that a continuance of his life was only wanting to consolidate and to 
advance in wealth and civilization the vast empire whicli he had 
founded. m 

•The restorer of the Western Empire is another of those names 
which hold an equally conspicuous place in the history of the progress 
of wise government as in the annals of improved and civilized warfare. 
The conquests of Charlemagne, though not to be compared with 
Alexander's, either as to the extent to which they were carried, or the 
vapidity with which they were effected, entitle him, notwithstanding, to 
the very highest place among consummate generals. The hardy and 
rugged population of Germany, who had* so often foiled the Roman 
legions when in the height of their vigour and discipline, were unequal 
to the conflict with foifies directed by the skill and impelled by the 
energy of Charlemagtie. The permanent subjugation of a numerous 
and warlike people required a mind possessing the genius to originate, 
and the self-confidence to act upon, a new and more efficient system of 
military operation. Charlemagne was accordingly the originator of 
the plan of invasion, which directs at once separate divisions of an 
army against 'several distant points of the enemy's frontier, but quickly 
concentrates them, when once an entrance has been effected, and while 
the opposing forces are, yet in the state of disunion whicli became 
necessary to guard against simultaneous attacks from* many different 
quarters. This signal improvement in the art of greatly contri- 
buted to the'BUCcess of Charlemagne's arms in Germany, and . enabled 
him to* accomjlish an object, which Rome licrself, with infinitely 
superior resources, had failed in effecting. 

But in the reign of one who # continued for forty-seven years the 
directing heacf of a great ayd powerful government, and acted as im- 
portant a part in the cabinet as in the field, materials must be no less 
abuhdant for estimating his capacity as a statesman than his talents as 
a -warrior. The tftneB in which Charlemagne lived were likewise p&u- 
li&Tly fitted to try his abilities i» every department of administration. 
The barbarous nations which had demolished the immense fabric of the 
Roman empire had, in a few instances only, combined a 
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scattered fragments into a new and solid Btructur^, and Europe was still 
in nearly the same state of disorganization in which the dissolution of 
that colossal edifice had left her. The idea of established government 
was obscurely comprehended, the science of legislation ill understood, 
and the administration of justice little else than the gratification of 
private revenge. Religion, philosophy, and literature, shared the com-* 
mon fate of all things fitted to exalt the human character; and the 
general state of society was little removed from the lowest degree of 
barbarism. Amid such untoward circumstances did Charlemagne begin 
his attempts to give his numerous subjects the benefit of civjlized insti-i 
tutions ; and it soon appeared that he was not Jess fftted by nature for 
dispensing throughout an empire the blessings of peace than wielding 
against its enemies the terrors of war. His legislative labours, and his 
exertions to promote the impartial administration of justice, — his patron- 
age of the arts, and his efforts to disseminate education, — his attention 
to the interests of commerce, the* improvement of* his dominions by 
public works, and his reformation even of ecclesiastical discipline, — argue 
a spirit far exalted in its ideas of a system of enlightened administration 
above the ignorance and barbarism of the age. 

in proposing to discuss the life of Frederic the Great, our thoughts 
liave naturally reverted to the two illustrious characters whom we have 
just brought before the notice of the reader. Like the King of Prussia, 
they have been chiefly known to the world as great and successful 
warriors ; and this very circumstance might be a reason with some for 
pronouncing on their incompetence as legislators and statesmen. We 
nave been careful therefore to direct attention to the more neglected 
parts of their history — to those portions of their life which were devoted 
to the diffusion of the advantages of good government and an improved 
civilization among their subjects. It will now be admitted that they were 
equally qualified for discharging the functions of the cabinet as the duties 
of the field ; and that, as with Frederic, so with Alexander and Charle- 
magne, the appellation of Great, which their military exploits obtained 
for them, was not less their due in reference to the pre-eminent political 
capacity which they abundantly displayed. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century Prussia was only a 
petty state. At that time, indeed, she was raised to the nominal rank 
of a monarchy, but her elevation only made her a subject of ridicule, 
as advancing pretensions which her resources did not permit her to 
support. So grfat however have been the accessions since made to her 
strength and importance, that Prussia now holds a distinguished place 
afnong the great powers of Europe ; and even excites fears in the minds 
of Borne, that the preponderance she has acquired will bcT fatal to the 
independence of the subordinate states of Germany. ; It becomes in- 1 
teresting, then, to trace the steps by which Prussia gradually rose in 
the scale of nations, and to review the^history of one whose hands lifted 
her to eminence. t 

The materials for writing a life of Frederic the Great were sufficiently 
ample to furnish a specimen of biography that might, both in fulfiess 
and minuteness, satisfy the curiosity of his warmtst admirers. The 
active part he took in the management nf the affairs of his own kingdom 
during the whole course of a long reign, together with his constant 
personal direction of the many wars in wliicli lie was engaged) made it 
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impossible to avoid the frequent introduction of facts illustrative of his 
character into almost every part of contemporary history. He was* 
moreover, on terms of intimacy with the most eminent literati of his 
day— with persons, that is to sav* the most likely to communicate to the 
world the parts of his conduct which came within their reach of informa- 
tion. He was himself, too, a voluminous author, and has described the 
transactions of his own reign at greater length than we could possibly 
have expected # from a sovereign who devoted himself with unceasing 
assiduity to the duties of government. Still, however, there was wanting 
» some one work which might embrace all that was important in his 
public, and* most of what was interesting in Ms private, history ; and from 
which 'alone the reader* might form a full and accurate opinion of the 
deservedly illustrious King of Prussia, without the necessity of seeking 
the desired information in a variety of quarters, some of them not easily 
accessible. Lord Dover has lately supplied what waB long a desideratum 
in English literature, and completed his work also irt such a manner as 
entitles it to a place Beside the choicest specimens of biography which 
our language can furnish*. Novelty of information was not to be ex- 
pected ; but the happy selection and perspicuous arrangement of facts, 
the good Bense and justice of the reflections, and the natural simplicity 
of the style, are no slight recommendations to a narrative, the subject of 
wjhich will ever be interesting. * 

The youth of Frederic the Great had small share in the pleasures 
and enjoyments which, in common estimation, are the natural lot of 
persons born to elevated fortune, at least in the spring-tide of life. 
The treatment he experienced at the hands of his father, Frederic 
William, would be very inadequately designated by calling it severe 
and rigorous — it was to the last degree harsh' and unkind ; so much so 
that the young prince irfade several attempts to escape from parental 
tyranny, and was ready to exchange for liberty even his right of suc- 
cession to the throne. JFrederic William’s displeasure or rather anti- 
pathy was excited byshis Bon’s attachment to the arts and to literature, 
which, he thought, indicated an indolent disposition and an aversion 

to the severities of military life. The mere suspicion of this was suf- 

ficient to raise the father’s exasperation to the highest pitch, for with 
him the army was everything, and military duties the most important 
that could occupy the time of a Prussian monarch. Such sentiments 
Were natural in one who felt that the crown, which his father had been 
permitted to assume by the house of Austria, could only be made to 
be respected by convincing foreign powers that an injury or insult 
could not be offered to it with impunity. His adoption of a system 

of the most rigid economy, and his efforts to effect such an internal 

improvement of„his kingdom as would increase* its financial resources, 
were, therefore, in his estimation, merely the means to an end ; and, to 
use bis son*B language, “ the political object which Frederic William 
proposed to himself by his interior arrangements was* to renderLhimself 
formidable to his neighbourly the keeping up of a large army. 

As to the paramount importance to Prussia of a large and effective 
military establishment, the opinions of Frederic William differed little 
from those which influenced the conduct of Frederic the Great during 


* The Life of Frederic tbe Second, King of Prussia, by Lord* Dover, 2 vols. 8vo. 
im. JUongman, " 
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Ml occupation of the throne; and to* interpret the intellectual taste of 
tile latter as an unfavourable symptom in a soldier's character, only 
argued the narrow Stretch of the father's mind. But Frederic William, 
though possessing little of his son's genius and grasp of intellect, had 
fortunately a capacity large enough to embrace the details of a plan 
of policy which, though not distinguished by any elevated or extended 
views, was yet productive of the most solid benefits to his kingdom. 
His death left a fine army of 76,000 men and a full ..treasury at the 
disposal of Frederic the Great, who, immediately on his elevation to 
the throne, was thus enabled to commence the war for the recovery of 
Silesia from the house of %UBtria. After two years* fighting, that im- 

¥ >rtant province was ceded to Prussia. In liis “ Histoire de mon 
emps ” Frederic allows his father to come in for a considerable share 
Of the honour of making the acquisition. 44 What contributed the moBt 
to this conquest was," he says, “ an army which had been formed for 
twenty years by means of a discipline admirable in itself and superior to 
that of the troops of the rest of Europe ; generals who were aUo true 
patriots ; wise and incorruptible minister* ; and finally, a certain good 
fortune, which often accompanies youth, and deserts a more advanced 
age." 4 

Silesia became again the bone of contention between Prussia and 
Austria after a lapse of two years ; but, at the close of a war of nearly 
the same duration as the first, and in which Frederic made an eminent 
display of the qualities of a great general, he was still left in possession 
of his original conquest. 

The next ten years of his life, though unattended by the glories of 
successful war, abound with the labours of peace, which make legis- 
lators and statesmen illustrious. During this period a reform ot the 
laws was commenced, and the 44 Code Frederic " compiled ; colonies 
were established, and put into successful operation ; the servitude of 
peasants was totally abolished; commerce vas promoted, and new 
manufactures introduced. Ab he was moreovef the life and soul of 
every department of the government, to himself almost exclusively 
belongB the honour of improvements so great and valuable. But 
anxious as he was to turn the energies of his mind to the internal 
amelioration of his kingdom, there was one duty which he considered 
entitled to the priority of his regard and indispensable above every 
other. 44 The first care of the King of Prussia, when he found himself 
at peace was to restore the losses he had sustained in his army ; for," 
continues his biographer, 44 he was well aware that, to preserve tran- 
quillity, it is necessary to be always in a condition to resist oppression." 
Frederic had experience how much he consulted his own and his 
subjects* interests by an adherence to this principle of policy,* fpr un- 
doubtedly the jealousy excited in Austria and other powers by the 
superiority of Frederic's fortune in former wars, would not have allowed 
him a peace of ten years’ continuance, had not his timeiy preparations 
to put Prussia in a Btate to defend herself, made the enemy long cal- 
culate the consequences of inflicting a blow which would be returned 
fn-all probability with promptitude and effect. * 

At length, however, the seven years' war broke out— a war which 
drew the following reflection from Voltaire “ Lewis the Fourteenth 
has been admired for having resisted the united forces ot Germany, 
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England, Italy, and Holland; but we have aaen in our day an event 
incomparably more extraordinary than that~*a Margrave of Branden- 
burg, alone and single-handed, offer successful resistance to the Houses 
of Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, and the greater part of Germany. 
This is a prodigy which can only be attributed to the discipline of the 
troops, and the superiority of the general who conducts them. Chance 
may gain a single battle ; but when a weak powjer resists so many 
strong ones fgr the space of seven years, and m an open country, and is 
able to repair the greatest reverses, this cannot* be the work of good 
• fortune. It is indeed in this point that the war we are about to treat of 
# differed fifom all*which had hitherto desolated the world.*' One of the 
most 'signal triumphs # of the Prussian arms in the course of this war 
was the victory of Rosbach. The defeat sustained in that battle is cha- 
racterized by Voltaire as “ the most inconceivable and complete rout 
and discomfiture of which history makes any mention. Thirty thousand 
French and twenty thousand Imperial troops were then seen making a 
disgraceful and precipitate flight before five battalions and a few 
squadrons. The defeats of Azincourt, Crecy, Poictiers, were not so 
humiliating.** 

At the very time, however, that the energy and activity, inspired in 
the Prussian army by Frederic's presence, enabled him to triumph over 
a tenfold greater force on one side of his domiiflons, he was summoned 
away to the opposite extremity of Prussia to repel the invasion of 
another hostile power, which had taken advantage of his absence to 
penetrate into a country that has received no barriers from nature. 
The consideration of this single circumstance may give some idea 
. of the uninterrupted toils and fatigues by which Frederic and his 
soldiers were harassed ^ and from which victory itself did not supply 
even temporary relief. The pressure of anxiety and labour became too 
great even for the elastic spirit of the king; and, in a letter addressed 
to the Marquis d’Argeas, about four years after the commencement of 
the war, he hints, in tio obscure terms, at the desperate act of suicide : — 
44 After having sacrificed my youth to my father, and my maturer age to 
my country, I think,’’ writes Frederic, “ I have acquired the right of 
disposing as I please of my old age. I have already told you, and I 
repeat it, my hand shall never sign a disgraceful peace. I shall con- 
tinue this campaign with the resolution of daring everything, and of 
attempting any enterprises, however difficult, which may be deemed 
advisable, in the hope of either succeeding, , or meriting a glorious 

death What reasons in truth one has, at fifty years of age, 

to despise life l The prospect which remains to me Is an old age of 
infirmity and pain ; and disappointments, regrets, i^hominies, and out- 
ragep.to endure. In truth, if you really coasider my situation, you 
ought to blame my intentions less than you do. I have lost all my 
friends and my dearest relatives ; I am unfortunate in all the ways in 
which it is possible to be so ; I liave nothing to hope for ; apd I see 
my enemies treat me witfi derision, while their insolence prepares to 
trample me under foot.**’ 

Keeping in view Frederic’s confirmed disbelief of th*e truths of Revela- 
tion, we cannot wonder that, in the moment of despondency, he should 
thus deliberately state his resolution to close his mortal career in a way 
so repugnant to Christian feeling. But, how essential religious prin- 
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cipieds to true dignity of character, and bow inadequate the more com* 
bination of the highest intellectual and moral qualities is, to maintain a 
manliness of purpOBe in every situation, is strikingly exemplified in the 
fpct, that even such a mind as Frederic's could calmly contemplate an 
act of confessed cowardice — for deliberate suicide is nothing else*— as 
the means of escaping from impending misfortunes. Happily for his 
fame, the buoyancy of hope again bore him aloft, and he arose once 
more on the wings of victory. Still the long duration of the dispro* 
portioned struggle had'so far exhausted his resources, thatTie must nave 
at length sunk, had not fortune interposed in his favour. The death of 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russfa, deprived the alliance against Frederic of 
the co-operation of that power ; and, having now *to contend with forces 
reduced nearer to equality with his own, his superior genius soon gained 
him the advantage, and his repeated successes ere long disposed the 
enemy to peace. Tfie conclusion of the war left the King of Prussia in 
possession of all the territories he had at its commencement ; and his 
return to Berlin, after an absence of six years, was welcomed with the 
acclamations of a grateful people shouting-— “ Long live our king and 
father!” 

It *ia but justice to Frederic’s character to extract the following evi- 
dence as to his conduct, in reference to the partition of Poland, from 
Rulhiere’s 44 History of the Anarchy of Poland.” 44 The incontroverti- 
ble testimonies which the author of this history has procured, leave no 
doubt that Frederic, solely occupied by his endeavours to avoid a war, 
without compromising either his glory or his interests or his imperial 
ally, had formed no distinct project in his own mind for an invasion of 
the territories of Poland.” But whether or not the King of Prussia 
stands altogether clear of the charge of having been actuated in this 
affair by the motives of an unprincipled ambition, his new subjects had 
little reason to regret the political change which gave them the protec- 
tion of an established and powerful government, f russian Poland, under 
Frederic's administration, rapidly recovered from its former ruinous 
state ; and his efforts to promote the distribution of impartial justice, to 
diffuse education, and to advance commerce and agriculture, produced 
the most happy results. 

The King of Prussia’s last war was one in which he stood forward 
as the defender of the rights of the Germanic body against the en- 
croachments of Austria. The Emperor had advanced unfounded claims 
to the principle portion pf the electorate of Bavaria. Frederic’s inter- 
ference on this occasion, while it exhibits him in the honourable cha- 
racter of protector of the privileges of the empire, proves also the high 
degree or power Wuich Prussia had reached in the course of his reign. 
The speech of the royal % veteran, on preparing to take the field, now in 
his sixty-seventh year, will be read by few soldiers without interest. 

44 We have all grown old,” said he to his assembled officers, 44 in 
the career of arms, and have shared together the glories and the fatigues 
of our former wars. You are doubtless as unwilling as myself to shed 
blood, but new dangers, with which the empire and my territories ere 
elik£ menaced, oblige me to take the most efficacious pleasures to dissi- 
pate the threatening storm. I cannot therefore avoid calling you once 
more to defend your country. It will give me the most lively satisfao 
lion when I shall Tiave to recompense you for your fresh services- X 
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shaH not appear during the campaign with a luxurious camp equipage ; 
you know I have never cared for such a thiqg. tyy actual infirmities 
will, however, prevent my making the campaign as I should have done 
during the vigour of my age. 1 shall in marches make use of a car* 
riage, but on a day of battle you may be sure of seeing me on horseback 
among you as formerly." 

Frederic’s final appeal to arms was successful. The operations pf a 
single year convinced the emperor of the necessity of giving up his 
Bavarian conquests. • 

During the remaining seven years of his life, the King of Prussia 
‘devoted himself with his accustomed unsparing assiduity to the cares of 
government ; still continuing to rise regularly at four o’clock in the „ 
morning — a practice in which he had persevered from his first elevation 
to the throne, and which he had found most conducive to the despatch of 
his multifarious business. At this time he consolidated the Bystem of 
legal reform which he had attempted forty years before ; and published 
a new edition of the v Code Frederic,” with the improvements which ex- 
perience recommended. To the very last, the vigour of liis intellect 
displayed itself in the arrangements connected with his foreign and 
internal policy ; and even the year before his death, through lijp exertions 
was signed tne Germanic league — a confederation for the purpose of 
preserving the constitution of the German empire, and establishing a 
check on the ambitious designs of Austria. 

In tracing the gradual elevation of states to greatness and power, it 
is often difficult to assign the true causes of the progressive aggran- 
disement, which is itself so perceptible. But the means, whereby 
Prussia has risen to rank and importance, are discovered by the reader 
of her history, without any great depth of observation. Frederick the 
First was the first of the House of Brandenburg that enjoyed the dignity 
of a crown ; but the pomp of royalty did not bring with it that degree of 
power, which can alone make monarchy respected. It was his son 
Frederic Willtom, tl^t*laid the foundation of Prussia’s greatness. This 
monarch had penetration enough to 6ee that, without a considerable 
military establishment, his kingdom, having little protection from any 
natural obstacles to its invasion, would not long maintain its independ- 
ence, much less extend its power. 

He spared, therefore, no expense on liis army, which he kept, during 
his entire reign, in the most effective state. Though he carried his 
notions of saving so far, as even to grudge a sufficiency of necessaries 
to his own family — and -surely Mr. Hume himself would not go farther 
with liis ideas of economy — still he acted on the principle, that avarice 
itself might incur even a large outlay, where thereAvas prospect of an 
ample return in the end. When Frederic the Great succeeded to the 
throhe, he soon found the value of the well-disciplined troops lefrhim 
by his father. With this army it was that he completed the conquest of 
Silesia within two years after liis coming to the frown. He himself 
also adopted his father’s views as to the necessity of always keeping on 
fqpt a powerful military* force ; and to the unceasing care and attention r 
which ne devoteg to his army during the ten years of previous peace, 
may fairly be ascribed his good fortune in the seven years’ war, an3 his 
still retaining Silesia at the end of it. The other great accession made 
to the Prussian dominions during Frederic’s lifetime^-the shaje in the 
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dftfcfonof Poland-was also a consequence of the high tank to which 
Prussia had risen as a military power. ' Russia and Austria would not 
tenture to overlook so formidable a neighbour ht the distribution of com- 
mon spoil. But the calculation is, indeed, very imperfect, which esti- 
mates the advantages that Frederic’s military genius conferred on 
Prussia merely by the territorial acquisitions thence resulting. The 
arrangements by which he provided for the permanent support of an 
army of 200,000 men, gqye consistency and stability , to his whole 
political system ; and the military spirit, which he created in his country- 
men, possessed a renovating power destined at a future dtfy to accom- * 
plish the re-establishment* of the almost subverted ^structdre of the 
Prussian government. Though the year 1806 toas very near seeing 
the fulfilment of the insolent boast of Napoleon, “ Frederic’s philosophy 
shall not prevent me from erasing his kingdom from the map of Europe 
yet was it beyond tie power of the French emperor to obliterate the 
impression which Frederic's institutions had communicated to the minds 
of the Prussian people. The martial spirit which had been struck to the 
ground in the battle of Jena, and remained prostrate for six years of 
ignominious peace, still retained the principle of vitality, and Bhowed 
the action of vigorous life at Lutzen, Leipsic, and Waterloo. 


NOTES ON THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The peace establishment of the United States is composed of 4 regi- 
ments of artillery and 7 regiments of infantry, and, with staff-officers, 
amounts to about 6000 men. r Each regiment k of artillery consists of 
9 companies, one of which is equipped as light artillery. A company 
is officered by a captain, 4 subalterns, and 8 non-commissioned, with 
8 artificers, 2 musicians, and 42 privates. A company ot infantry con- 
sists of a captain, 2 subalterns, and 7 non-commissioned, 2 musicians, 
and 42 privates. And to each regiment of artillery and infantry there 
are 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, an adjutant, serjeant- 
major, and quarter-master-serjeant. 

The corps of Military and Topographical Engineers are not attached 
to the Ordnance Department, which is merged in the artillery. The 
ordnance service in the States consists merely of 80 officers of artillery, 
selected to command the different depdts of arms and arsenals of the 
Union, with 10 superintendents of armories and store- keepers. 

Major-General ^Alexander Macomb commands the army at pre- 
sent; and he is allowed 2 aides-de-camp. Besides him there are 2 
brigadier-generals, each With 1 aide-de-camp ; and theso aides, taken 
from the subalterns of the line, besides their other duties, perform those 
of assistant- adj utaqts- ge neral. * Two inspectors-general annually visit 
the posts of the army : their duty is very severe, when one considers 
the extent of territory they have to traverse. There are also an 
adjutant and quarter-master-general, 2 quarter-masters »nnd 10 assistant- 
quartes- masters. 

The Subsistence Department consists tff 1 commissary-general and 80 
asaistanfcoommisetteies, taken from the .subalterns of the line, with eaten 
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pay. Them are also 1 payauster*geneni and 14 paymaster*, and 1 
surgeon-general, 8 surgeons, and 45 assistantaurgeons* * < 

It it an extraordinary faot, but not the less true, that neatly one* 
half of the non-commissioned and privates of the American army 
deserts every year. All free white males between the ages of 18 and 85 
may be enlisted ; 5 feet 6 inches is the standard height, and 12 dollars 
is the bounty money. According to the spirit of the institutions of the 
country, all enlistments Bhall be “ voluntary’* — that is to say, 24 hours 
must elapse Between the recruit’s expressing his* wish to enlist and his 
subscribing the oath and receiving tiie bounty ; and though the period 
of service is only five years, yet few remain to complete it. 

The great extent 6i territory in the States, with a scanty population, 
causes wages to be high, and provisions are cheap. Generally speaking 
then, the most worthless characters enter She army, which consists of a 
melange of English deserters, Dutch, French, Americans, &c. Five 
dollars is the ninthly pay of a .private, and many labourers in the 
States earn a dollar }>er day : so that it iB obvious there is no great in- 
ducement to belong to an army which is held in no estimation by 
the citizens generally, and nas no pension-list or asylum for disabled 
soldiers. • 

The moral culture of the American soldier is wholly neglected; 
•and in the States attention to this important point iB perhaps more 
necessary than in any other country. Detached, as the troops are, in 
small postB, to overawe the Indians of the north-west and western 
frontiers, they unavoidably become demoralized, from contact with 
the wild beings and vagabond hunters, in the midst of whom they 
live. If the sonB of respectable parents could be induced to enter the 
army at an early age, be retained at a depot of instruction for some 
time, attention paid to 'their habits, them moral and religious improve- 
ment, them, as they would be made better men, they would become better 
soldiers, imbibing at the same time patriotic feelings with the prospect 
of consideraCle ultimate reward when discharged (and which the States 
Can well afford in the shape of land), the men would become attached 
to their service, desertions would be un frequent, and the army placed on 
a respectable footing. 

It is well known that the efficiency of our army is mainly de- 
pendent on the character of the non-commissioned officers : if they 
are inadequately paid, competent men will not desire to be promoted. 
Now the serjeants and corporals of the American army receive a trifle 
more than the pay of ‘the privates; — consequently, taking into consi- 
deration their responsibility and trouble, their officS is not in great 
request. • * 

Habits of intemperance are very common in the American army, 
anJ, as is to be supposed, almost all crimes committed by the soldiery 
are to be traced to these fruitful sources of evil. The intelligent head 
of the army lias, however, this year adopted that .admirable regulation 
of the British service — A giving a compensation in lieu of liquor. 1 ’ 
From frequent inquiries made on this important subject in the West 
^Indies and in the Canadas, 1 was at first inclined ‘to believe th^t the 
measure was not to be attended with the benefit expected from it : — 
thus, in a company of a regiment at Trinidad, I learned that in six 
months after tne compensation was granted, th&e had been sixty 
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jmnfo hmen ts for drunkenness, whereas in the previous months there 
had only been twenty; but when the matter comes to be fully investi- 
gated, it will be found that old soldiers only gave way to their pro- 
pensity for liquor, whereas the young will not now acquire a taste for 
it ; and 1 am convinced that in the course of a few years the health and 
habits of the troops will be most materially improved by this very judi- 
cious regulation. 

The uniform of the American army is a single-breasted blue coatee, 
with bars of lace on* the collar and cud’s— in the artillery, gold; 
in the infantry, silver. The trousers are grey ; the cap bell-shaped ; 
the feathers white and red for artillery, white and blue for infantry ; 
eagle-plate and scales. General and field-officers wear epaulettes— all 
others wings. Captains are distinguished by a chevron on the upper 
part of the arm ; subalterns by one near the cuff. As may be sup- 
posed, no great attention is paid to uniformity of dress in the American 
army — officers wealing forage-caps according to their ,own taste, frocks 
coats variously trimmed, and fancy swords : the favourite one has a hilt 
like that of the sword which the Prince of Denmark usually wears on 
the stage. 

General oMacomb approves highly of the new regulation double- 
breasted coatee of the British service, with epaulettes for all ranks, and 
means to adopt it neJU year; though the citizens think that it is 
too gaudy for Republicans ; however, as it is, they are obliged to tempt 
the officers by high pay to remain in the service — a captain receiving 
3101. per annum ; the British, 180/. So that a handsome uniform will 
be an additional inducement to remain in the service. 

I said that officers are tempted by high pay to remain in the 
American service, and truly they require it. Stationed for years in the 
back woods, without society, few of them devoted to the Bports of the 
field ; books difficult to be obtained ; their duties are far from agreeable, 
and their situation often most unpleasant. 1 beg to subjoin a short 
anecdote illustrative of the nature of the service in America! 

A young officer of artillery having just left the Military Academy 
at West Point, after the peace in 1815, was sent with two other officers, 
his seniors, and 150 men, to garrison Fort St. Philip, on the Mississippi, 
below New Orleans, and seated in the midst of interminable forests— 
dismal swamps — sluggish creeks teeming with alligators and wild fowl. 
After a short time the second in command and 50 men had died. The 
senior officer one morning drew up on parade those who remained, and 
then, in a fit of despair, threw himself, in full uniform, from the parapet 
into the ditch of the fort, and was drowned. Shortly after this, General 
Jackson visited the 'Sort. The survivor received him on landing from 
the river, proceeded to the ramparts and fired the salute, and then 
appeared in the hospital as Burgeon. After nine months he was 'or- 
dered to proceed to New Orleans with 10 men ; they all died of yellow 
fever, except himself and servant ; and* the officer, ordered to relieve 
him at Fort St. Philip, inclosed the general his commission. So much 
for the military experience of a young American artillerist. . 

There are about 50 military posts in the States jTorts, barracks^ 
and arsenals; the two former to overawe the negro population, &c. ; 
the latter contain the arms for the regulars and militia. The officers 
to dislike Indian warfare very much ; complain of the hardships 
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attending “ bush expeditions the treacheiy of the ehemjr; their am- 
bu&C&des, and surprises, and cruelty to prisoners. There are yearly 
skirmishes with Indians, which by the way are not made public. 

I remarked, that in the hot climate of Louisiana, the American 
soldiers slept two in a bed : their bed stands on wooden frames, which 
can be easily taken to pieces, and have upper and lower berths. There 
are no iron bedsteads yet in the States, and consequently their men are 
far from being as comfortable as ours are in this respect. In the 
barrack squares in Louisiana, I observed the punishment of hard 
‘^labour, with * log and chain attached to the foot of the culprit; 
flogging is also practised ; and solitary confinement is often resorted to. 

There is nothing worthy of remark in the system of drill in the 
American army; they borrow from the British and French. The 
officers say, that English deserters, who enter ^Jie service, are very 
au fait at drill, and keep themselves and their arms very clean ; but 
that they cannot march with the American soldiers. * Now this must be 
a mistake ; for it is a notorious fact, that all Americans will never walk 
when they can ride in a waggon ; they are much disinclined to active 
sports and pedestrian exercises of any kind ; and even the children are 
never seen to run, or .engage in “ out of door games/' like English 
boys; so it is impossible that American soldiers can march with 
British. The extremes of heat and cold are *bo great in the States, 
that the people do not sufficiently exercise their limbs. 

The American arsenals are very neatly kept, and with very small 
means ; and the superintendents deserve great credit for the order 
in which they keep their arms, with few assistants allowed them by 
. government. Their cannon are all copied from the British. An 
American musket is well iabricaled, and costs 12 dollars. A new rifle 
has been introduced tliis year, called Hall's patent; it loads at the 
breach, which is elevated for this purpose by touching a spring, when a 
flask with a double head, one containing powder, the other a magazine 
of balls, loads it expeditiously. It might be worth while to experiment 
with this rifle, as it Saves the tedious operation of loading with the 
ramrod ; and with a percussion lock, and a light rest in lieu of a ram- 
rod, would (it is suggested) be an improved weapon for the British rifle 
corps. 

There is a branch of the service of the United States which ought 
not to be passed by without notice, the Topographical. This corps is 
separated from the engineers, and now constitutes a distinct bureau , 
and its importance is' very great, considering the^ great extent of 
territory in the States, and the necessity there is to possess correct 
geographical outlines of it. A knowledge of the features of a country 
collected by surveys, paves the way for internal improvements, and 
facilitates military operations in the event of a war. 

Connected with this subject, I beg leave to suggest, that topbgra- 
phical engineers arc at present *mucli Vanted in the British service; 
among other duties, to # survey and determine our frontiers in North 
America, Guiana, (South America,) to complete maps of some of our 
West India islands, which have never been accurately surveyed, »and 
for the various duties which the Staff corps UBed to perform. Officers 
who have obtained a certificated the first class from the senior depart* 
ment of the Royal Military College, might be selected as topograpliical 
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engineers. Possessing valuable colonies in all parts of the world, on 
the retention of which the prosperity of Britain mainly depends, and 
her high station among nations, perhaps no country more requires 
topographical engineers than our own. 

I may here mention that it seems to be the policy of the Ameri* 
cans to isolate the British possessions of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, by extending the Maine frontier to the St. Lawrence. They, 
with the Russians, are also desirous to exclude us from the shores of the 
Pacific. The last American maps bring down the Russian territory to 
meet the American in the north-west, whilst, by right of dftoovery and 
treaty, the British have a claim to many hundred milds of sea-coast to 
the north of the Columbia river, where the climate is ten degrees milder 
than on the eastern shores of America,*— melons ripening in the open 
air,— and the soil very fertile. 

Some time ago. Commodore Biddle was sent with a small Ame- 
rican squadron to take possession of ‘certain British posts, belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, on the north hank of the Columbia river, 
and near its mouth. The British, on seeing the American squadron, 
quietly evacuated the forts. The commodore landed with his men, 
hoisted th^ American flag, dismounted the cannon, and pastedplacards 
on the trees, stating fhat ‘ this was American territory.* They re- 
embarked in their boats, and had hardly got to their vessels when the 
British returned, lowered the American flag, hoisted the British, re- 
mounted the guns, tore down the placards, and remain in possession of 
the posts to this day. It will hardly be believed that the Russians, in 
their usual insidious way, have established themselves on rivers to the 
south of the Columbia. These gentlemen ought to be watched. 

Executing commissions for the Royal Geographical Society, I paid 
some attention to the boundary question in America, and was anx- 
ious to ascertain if the States were constructing any forts on the Maine 
frontier, and I found that the only thing of the kmd they have is a poor 
specimen of a stockade at Holton Town, executed two yearB ago, and 
garrisoned by four companies of infantry, and, even as a field-work, it is 
quite contemptible. I may here remark, that too little attention is paid, 
in the British service, in the construction of field-works and temporary 
defences, to the hatchet. General Macomb said lie often laughed whilst 
watching our troops through his glass, in the late war, cutting branches 
with their bill-hooks, wasting time in making fascines ; whilst the Ame- 
ricans had trees down in a short time, abbatis laid, and stout breast- 
works of logs. There is some truth in this. ‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri.' 
One axe in a wooded country is worth twenty bill-hooks. 

I spent two days' at the Military Academy at WeBt Point; and I beg 
to make a few remarks on what I saw there. The situation of 
the Academy is beautiful and romantic. High above the noble Hudson, 
on a level plateau, and surrounded with mountains of 1000 feet eleva- 
tion, stand the plain buildings of West Poijit ; three bartack-looking 
buildings contain the halls of study and sleeping apartments of the 250 
cadets ; and detached houses, with a row of poplars before them, are 
occupied by the superintendent, Colonel Thayer, anck the professors. 
Oil the heights around, and every where commanding the river, are the 
remains of redoubts and batteries constructed during the Revolutionary 
* • 
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Cadets remain at the Military Academy four years ; when admit* 
ted at fourteen years of age, they are examined in English reading, 
writing, and arithmetic only; but after six months them is a severe 
mathematical examination, which many are unable to pass. As ft* the 
Royal Military College, there are half-yearly examinations at West 
Point ; but these are so strict, and the course in general so severe, that 
half of those who enter the College are obliged to Jeave after the first 
examinations. There is a remarkable difference between the cadets 
of the Northern and Southern States ; the forme? are generally Btudious 
and industrious^ the latter, brought up among slaves, are idle and inat- 
tentive, scr that ihey are almost all dismissed ; consequently, the Aca- 
demy is not 1 in good ‘odour * with the planters ; for they imagine that 
favouritism prevails, and that the dismissals are not impartial. 

The cadets are divided into four classes for the four years’ course. 
The junior class study the French language grammatically (but pay no 
attenton to speakjng the language}, mathematics, including geometry* 
trigonometry, algebra mensuration, and surveying ; they are also drilled. 
The second year : mathematic^, including descriptive and analytical geo- 
metry, conic sections, fluxions ; the French language is continued, and 
drawing the human figure. The third year : natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, and drawing, or rather copying landscapes, and topography ; 
and the fourth and last year, the studies are engineering, including the 
science of artillery, field and permanent fortification, tactics, civil and 
military architecture, besides chemistry and mineralogy, law and ethics. 

The cadets intended for the artillery, after leaving West Point, 
attend the School of Practice at Fortress Monroe in Virginia, where 
they see, for the first time, the construction of field-works. The West 
‘ Point cadets are encamped two months in autumn, but then only for the 
purposes of drill : at that time, about pne-fourth of the cadets are 
allowed to visit their friends, for there is no regular vacation. The 
uniform of the cadets a grey coatee, with three rows of brass buttons 
and black braitl ; white trowsers in summer, and grey in winter. 

The cadets are confined to their halls of study for about ten hours 
per day ! They seemed to be very well prepared with their exer- 
cises, but had a yellow, unhealthy look, stooped, some wore spectacles, 
and from October to March they hardly ever move out of doors, or 
take active exercise ; it was really painful to see young men under such 
a rigorous system. I need hardly have inquired alter the health of the 
cadets; but I did so, and found that, from January to March, dyspepsia 
was very common; and 'though few die at the establishment, yet I am 
convinced the seeds of disease arc sown there, and tliftt they return to 
their friends, with broken constitutions. As no watcfT is kept over the 
cadets at night, some leave their rooms and repair to haunts of dissipa- 
tion Among the hills, known only to themselves, where they meet women 
of loose character, eat pork and molasses, drink, and chew tobacco* — 
which last is«slill an accomplishment of the American youth of all ranks. 

It will now be naturally inquired what figure do the CadetB 
who pass the ordeal of West Point make in after life — are they dis- 
tinguished in th^ walks of science, and do they contribute to the litera- 
ture of their country ? The answer to this is, that they are never heard 
of after they leave WeBt Poifit. A short time ago certain young 
ofiicers were sent from the academy to assist General Bernard 4o draw 
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up reports for Congress on the national defensive works ; and lie com- 
plained, that so far from these officers being of any assistance to him, 
he was compelled to translate his own French into imperfect English. 
No attention being paid to English composition at the academy, the 
young men could not express themselves intelligibly in their own 
language ; and I imagine, from getting a surfeit of mathematics at 
West Point, they throw aside Legendre and Lacroix the moment they 
iplit the academic groves. # 

A word on the militia of the United States. The system and admi- 
nistration are radically bad, and imperiously call for alteration; in 
fact the mere mention ot American militia excitei .ridicule in the 
citizens themselves. Every citizen between the ageB of 16 and 45, 
with the exception of surgeons, clergymen, &c., is enrolled in 
militia, and they are nominally drilled twelve days every year; but^ 
though they are expected to arm and clothe themselves, it is but few 
who do either, at least uniformly ; end as to the djrill, it is a perfect 
farce. A “ muster ” in the state of Vermont last summer may serve as 
a specimen of the whole. The private? turned out in their usual 
working dresses — belts and pouches over surtouts, long coats, and 
round jackets ; feathers, red, green, and blue, of all sorts and sizes, 
were stuck in round hats, on the front of some of which was tied the 
eagle with a string ; home had broomsticks for muskets, and others 
muskets without locks. The band sent forth martial music from seven 
bass drums, a fife, and a fiddle ; and the colonel (a9 usual a tavern 
keeper), with a huge broadsword by his side, could not attend to his 
duties for mixing “ gin sling ” behind a tree, wherewith to inspirit his 
gallant troops. 

On the 16th of November last, the militia of New York were in- 
vited to parade in honour of “ Evacuation Day,” elegantly so named 
as the anniversary of the British evacuating the city in the revolutionary 
war. The militia men, disgusted with the pre^nt injudicious system, 
were determined to try what effect public ridicule would have in 
causing the legislature to give attention to fitting the people morally 
and physically for the defence of the country, by an alteration in the 
militia laws. Accordingly 300 or 400 mock soldiers paraded in one 
of the principal streets of the city, and “ the Invincibles,” as they called 
themselves, were reviewed by a leader dressed like Napoleon, with the 
addition of small statues of the emperor on his Bnoulders, green 
spectacles, and a sword four feet long and a foot broad. The warlike 
body then marched through the streets to the sound of inspiring airs ; 
but to describe Adequately the dress and appearance of the men would 
be difficult. Cap? were of all shapes and colours : one wore a pumpkin 
with the long leaves of a carrot for a plume ; another was distinguished 
by a chapeau five feet in length, and a cod-fish for a sword ; wigs, 
beards,' and false noses were common ; and the coats were of bright 
scarlet', brown woollen, green baize, deer skin, and split cane. Here 
was a Highlander in top-boots, and there his Satanic majesty with a 
pitch-fork and tail ; one carried four muskets, and was attired in Bhaggy 
gag-skin like Robinson Crusoe ; another was half hope, half alligator, 
or a Kentucky snorter; — never before was such an array witnessed; 
and though this review was entirely burlesque, it may have the effect 
of producing a thorough reformation in the militia laws, which at 
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S resent make fops rather than soldiers, dissipate time, lead to scenes of 
ebauchety, and make a mockery of reviews and drills. 

Militia officers are elected by their privates by ballot; and to 
show the “ freedom of election/’ I beg to annex an anecdote:— A 
French gentleman informed me that last August he arrived in a town 
on the Ohio, where he saw a crowd assembled at the door of a tavern ; 
lie inquired what was the occasion of it, and was told that a lieutenant 
of militia was desirous of being made a general, and was then treating 
his friends previous to election. A drunken* felly w then staggered up 
to the Frenchman, and holding a bottle of rum by the neck,*lemandea, 
jn a threatening voice, “ Who are for, mi^er, — d — n you, won't you 
vote foj: General Twig “ Pardonnez moi,” said Monsieur, “ I won t 
vote for either General Twig or General Wig/' “ You won't vote for 
General Twig, eh ? ” (shaking the bottle at him) — “ what for ? *’ 
“ Because/’ quietly answered the Frenchman, “ I have no right to vote 
at all ; I’m not a citizen of the Union.” “ Oh, that's it — why the d — 1 
did you not say sovbefore. — Come, fake an anti-fogmatic then; ” and 
they amicably pledged each other in a horn of old Jamaica. “ Vote 
for my man, or else get your head broke ! ” is the maxim in the 
west. 

To conclude. In reviewing the military system in tlfe States, 
we find that, owing to the nature of the institutions and habits of the 
people, it is very defective. The citizens dislike the restraint of disci- 
pline; and though the navy is held in estimation by them, from its 
unexpected successes last year, the army is not viewed with an eye of 
favour. The Secretary at War, and all attached to the military depart- 
ment, have much trouble to obtain from Congress the necessary Bup- 
. plies ; and as it is, the scanty armaments in the forts are old and nearly 
useless, and many of the works themselves in a very dilapidated state. 
But, with all this, having had an opportunity of seeing the greater 
number of the States, I am convinced that the Americans, being such 
a plever, shrewd, and intelligent people, (and individually as brave as 
Britons, being* of th« Bame stock,) if they saw a pressing necessity 
Nor an immediate alteration in the military system, would set about 
jt. Since, however, there is not, at present, the slightest prospect of 
war, and all are striving to partake of the general prosperity around 
them, the Americans are indifferent to forming an efficient army. 
Ere long there may be a dispute with Mexico for the valuable territory 
of Texas, rapidly settling with American squatters. The encroachments 
of Russia in the north-west may cause American troops to march to 
the Pacific ; and, in the 'course of time, American manufactures, com- 
peting with British in foreign markets, may bring^&out a maritime 
war with England ; — but these two last events are remote, and may 
not takp place during the present generation. • The angry feelings of 
the p'eople of Maine towards British America are not shared by the 
rest of the Union ; and though I heartily dislike a republic, from the 
effect it has on the manners of the petfple, and am» persuaded it can 
only hold together whilst tlife population is scattered, provisions cheap, 
and wages high, yet, instead of feeling petty jealousy at the growing 
prosperity of Amqjica, wc ought to be proud that so vigorous a scion 
has proceeded from the noble tree of Old England. 


U. S. Joe an. No. 47. Oct. 1832, 
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CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OR THE LATE CAPT. CORBET VINDICATED. 

In a Letter to the Editor by Capt. Jzzoun Jonss, R.N.* 

It is only within the last few weeks that my attention has been directed by 
sereral of my. brother- officers to the comments of Captain Basil Hall, on the 
character and conduct of the late Captain Robert Corbet, more particularly 
under the trying circumstances of quelling a mutiny in his ship, and con- 
ducting that ship into action with a very superior force of the enemy. These 
comments are contained in the third volume “ of the second series of Frag- 
ments of Voyages and Travels," from page 317 to 332. 

If, in order to vindicate the character of the late Captain «Corbet from 
the aspersions which have been cast upon it, it were necessary to display 
much ingenuity in the art of composition, I should not have ventured to 
come forward in opposition to such a veteran author as Captain Hall : but 
the object which 1 have in view will be best accomplished by submitting to 
your consideration a plain narration of facts , which will serve to prove that 
Captain Hall must have been grossly imposed upon by persons who were 
not qualified to afford correct infonnation upon the points of Captain 
Corbet's conduct to which Captain Hall more particularly adverts. Captain 
Hall does not, indeed, absolutely vouch for the correctness of his story, he 
gives it merely as " the one most generally received and adds, “ All the 
accounts appear to agree, however, that the men were driven into mutiny by 
excessive severity." 

It is a trite saying, t^at fallacies are apt to lurk under generalities ; and 
if there be no better foundation for the reports relating to other parts of 
Captain Corbet's conduct, than there is for that which forms the more im- 
mediate subject of Captain Hall's strictures, he was by no means entitled 
to the unenviable distinction of being singled out, in order to point the 
moral of a dismal tale. 

There are at present surviving three officers who respectively held the 
rank of lieutenant in the Africaine, when Corbet had the command of that 
frigate. 1 was then only a master's mate; but I had, nevertheless, full 
opportunity to judge of the nature of his discipline, and I can truly say that 
I nave ever regarded it as an honour to have served under so excellent a 
commander. 

I Bhall now proceed to speak of such matters a& camd under my own 
observation. 

As regards the mutiny to which “ the men were driven by excessive^ 
Severity," it will, I dare to say. Sir, astonish you and your readers to be told," 
that so far from having suffered under the severe discipline of Corbet, the 
•hip's company broke out into mutiny before he assumed the command, 
refusing to assemble themselves on the quarter-deck to hear his com- 
mission read, when the hands were called aft by the commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Tullidge, for that purpose. That Corbet's reputed severity 
caused this act of insubordination, 1 am ready to admit ; but, on questioning 
every seaman and marine on board, individually, it did not appear that any 
one of them had curved under the officer against whose authority they 
revolted ; though, no doubt, many of them had “ interchanged Exaggerations 
over an extra pot of grog" when indulged in the baneful practice of ship- 
visiting: it afterwards, however, was ascertained that one skulking, sea- 
lawyer fellow had given out “ that he sailed in the Ndreid with Corbet, 
who flogged and turned him out of the ship for being ugly." «This man was 
mortally wounded in the action, and (as 1 learht from one of his messmates 
who was present at his death) before he breathed his last, confessed that 
the stoiy he had told was a fabrication. 

And now, Sir, as to the manner in which this mutiny’ was extinguished. 

* This communication exceediugthe limits ox T our general correspondence, and being 
in a grejt degree narrative, we have placed it where it stands— Ed, 
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When Lieutenant Tullidge reported that the “ royal and loyal marine*” (to 
fancy Corbet playing on a word with the marines at such a time!) alone 
had attended to his summons of them and the ship's company aft, to hear 
the captain's commission read : Corbet directed Mr. Tullidge to man a 
boat with such men as he thought most to be relied on, and to put a steady 
midshipman in her to land him at Mount Wise, in order that he might 
advise with the commander-in-chief at Plymouth. I was the midshipman 
so selected. 

I must here premise that the Admiralty and, through them, Captain 
Corbet, had anticipated the probability of the ship's company refusing to 
receive the cgpfain appointed to command them, in consequence of a round* 
•robin to f}iat effect, which had reached the*Admira)ty before Corbet left 
Londoi) ; and that nis consulting, in the first instance, with the Commander- 
in- Chief on such a contingency, was provided for in the measures deter- 
mined on by the Admiralty. I need hardly observe, that my duty of 
keeping on their oars a boat’s crew formed from a mutinous ship's company 
was not the pleasantest in the world. After the lapse*of about two hoars I 
was sent on board without the Captain ; and shortly afterwards, Admiral 
Buller, Captain Wfclley, of the Salvador, and Captain (the present Sir 
George) Cockbum, of the Implacable, came on board the Africaine. The 
hands were ordered aft, and the people were asked generally, “ if they had 
any charge to prefer against the Captain appointed by the Admiralty to 
command them?” No one answering this query, they were then' as before 
observed, mustered by the open-list, and individually the same question 
vjas put, all answering in the negative, hut still Raising the cry of ° No 
Corbet.” It was then explained to them how certain they were of being 
seriouly punished should they persist in so unreasonable an expectation as 
that the Admiralty would cancel their appointment of Captain Corbett ; 
that everything would be overlooked if they received their captain without 
any further proof of disaffection ; and that any well-founded complaint which 
.they might prefer whilst under his command would be attended to. 

The Menelaus frigate was ready to drop along-side and open her fire on 
us, and a large party of marines were either embarked, or ready to embark, 
to hoard us : so that had conciliation failed, decisive measures would have 
been promptly adopted to enforce discipline. After a lapse of two-and- 
twenty years, I4hink I nTay fairly claim some allowance should my memory 
fail me in minute deftuls ; hut, to the best of my recollection, the ship's 
company admitted the reasonableness of the arguments advanced, and 
expressed their readiness to hear Captain Corbet’s commission read. The 
before-named officers then left the ship, and soon after Captains Wolley 
and Cockburn returned on board with Captain Corbet. But when the 
hands came aft, there was still a cry of “No Corbet.” They were then 
told, that forbearance had been extended to its utmost point, that twenty 
minutes was given them to reflect on their conduct, at the end of which 
time a serious example vyould he made of them if they did not return to 
their duty. The striking of our ensign was understood io be the signal 
agreed on for the Menelaus to bring her broadside to Jjpar on us, and the 
marines to push off from the shore. 

I can never forget the conduct of Sir George Coskburn on that occasion, 
to whfafi 1 verily believe we were indebted for bringing the men to their 
senses. He collared one man (his name was Elliott) who was loud in 
calling « No Corbet,” and put him into the barge, then alongside, ordering 
him (with Captain* Wolley’s* consent) on board the nag-ship. He then 
walked forward, and by a.firm but conciliatory address to some of the best 
seamen, pointing out the irrevocable fate of their shipmate then being 
cpnveyed by the barge to the Salvador, should they persist in their conduct, 
he induced them to promise, if Elliott was restored to the ship, that they 
would immediately return to th&r duty. The barge was recalled; the 
prisoner liberated ; the Captain's commission read ; and then, for tfce first 
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time, he addressed the men to the following effect : — “ I now command this 
ship: you perhaps expect I should promise not to use the cats. If you do 
not do your duty smartly, I will flog you well. I suspect you are a set of 
cowards, afraid of a brave man commanding you. Depend upon it I will 
avail myself of the first opportunity of enabling you to vindicate yourselves 
from this suspicion by shoving you under the enemy's fire." The hands 
were then turned up to unmoor, and on the 24th of June, 1810, we sailed 
from Plymouth Soiled, with despatches to the Governor-General of Bengal, 
which were understood to contain orders for the immediate equipment of an 
expedition against Mauritius. - And here, let me ask, if it did not prove 
extraordinary nerve, and consciousness of ri«rht motive on thg,part of the 
Captain, and implicit confidence in him on that of the Admiralty, to sail 
immediately after such an occurrence for an East India voiyage, without any 
other ship in company ? Nine days after we sailed,— namely, on the 3rd of 
July, — a letter was thrown into the quarter-gallery window, threatening the 
Captain's life. Up to this time not a single lash had been inflicted on 
board. The hands w£re turned up at 1 l m \.m. on this day, for the punish- 
ment of a foretoprqan who had missed his muster in the top the previous 
evening, when we were shortening sail. When all were? reported present, 
and the culprit seized-up, Corbet ordered the marines to fix bayonets. (We 
had hitherto kept a guard ol’ marines day and night abaft the mizen-mast.) 
Up to this moment no one in the ship suspected that any fresh act of 
mutiny ha£ appeared. The Captain then read aloud the letter which had 
been thrown into the quarter gallery, and then, drawing his sword, ex- 
claimed, “ My life in dagger ! who has most cause to he alarmed, you of 
this sword, of those of my officers, of the bayonets of the marines, and of 
the laws of your country, or 1 of your dastardly threats ?’’ As master's 
mate, my station at punishment was on the maul deck, consequently 
surrounded by the ship’s company, and enabled to hear all that passed 
amongst them, and to watch them closely ; and never did I witness more 
unaffected or overwhelming surprise than that exhibited by the men on 
hearing the letter read. The petty officers simultaneously came forward, 
and in the name of the ship's company, not only declared their entire 
ignorance of the letter and its author, but also their perfect satisfaction with 
the way in which they had been treated by their Captain. A moderate 
punishment was then inflicted on the prisoner; after which Corbet called 
out from among the men a fellow, whose name, I ttiiMc, was Beal, and who 
had occasionally assisted the Captain's clerk in his duty ; and, after ex- 
pressing his conviction that the letter was the fabricalion of one man, 
unknown to the others, he added, “ 1 shall take the trouble of reading to 
you. Sir, the last speech of the chief mutineer in the Temeraire; and 1 would 
advise you often to think upon it, lest you find yourself one day in his 

S osition." I have no doubt that the just and keen discrimination of Corbet 
ad enabled him to fix upon the rigid man. The marines were then ordered 
to discharge their muskets; the guard from that hour was discontinued ; 
and the men an<^ officers cheerfully and smartly performed their duty. 

A thousand comments offer themselves to my mind at Ibis moment, 
but I refrain froiflp* expressing them, feeling assured that my object in 
addressing you will be be,st answered by inviting a comparison of the above 
simple statement of facts % as respecting the mutiny, with Captairi’ Hall's 
report and remarks on the same occurrence. 

After writing thus far, I reperused Captain Hall’s history, or rather 
fable, of the action tfnd capture of the Africaing. 1 refrain fr9m expressing 
the very painful feelirgs which it has excited in my mind. Instead, therefore, 
of pointing out the errors which have, some how or other, found their way 
intq Captain Hall’s terrible story, 1 prefer substituting (with your per- 
mission) a statement which I drew up twelve years ago, and which I sub- 
mitted to the criticism of Captain Tullidge and Lieutenant Walkie, two of 
he Lieutenants of Hie Africaine, who were in the action. Captain Tullidge, 
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on returning: my manuscript, wrote as foHows : — “ I have been greatly 
gratified in perusing the narrative, and, agreeably to your desire, have made 
a few pencil marks. Your statement is very correct.” Lieutenant Walkie 
orally attested the same. I omit the detail of the circumstances which led 
us into Mathewvius Bay, in the Island of Roderiquc; and when we first 
heard a rumour of the disaster which had befallen the blockading squadron 
off Mauritius, under Captain Pym, which rumour induced Corbet to do 
what no ordinary-minded man would have dared to do,— namely, to deviate 
from the orders given him by the Admiralty, by bearing up for Mauritius to 
satisfy himself whether or not the report was* truer and, if so, to reinforce 
Commodor^Rowley's squadron with the Africaine. 

• Nothing material occurred until the Africaine made the Isle of France, at 
dajligljton the 1 1 th of .Sept ember, 1810. The Government of India had 
anticipated the intentions of his Majesty’s Ministers, by detaching a force 
against Bourbon preparatory to an attempt upon Mauritius; and when the 
Africaine reached the latitude of these islands, Bourbon had been for some 
weeks in the occupation of the British troops, the chiet civil authority being 
exercised by Mr. Farquhar. , • 

The joy excited \ff this achievement was, however, damped by the disaster 
which belel our naval force, in the gallant attempt made by Captain Pym 
to destroy the enemy's ships in port, S.E., at Mauritius. Tins daring 
enterprise failed, chiefly in consequence of the Sirius and Magicienne 
having unfoitunately grounded, exposed to the fire of the batteries*and of the 
enemy’s ships: the British frigates were incapable either of making a retreat 
or of bringing their guns to bear; and the result o^ this melancholy affair 
was, the loss of three fine frigates, the Sirius and Magicienne having been 
burnt by their commanders while on the rocks, and the Nereide taken pos- 
session of by the enemy, after she had drifted, a total wreck, on shore, nearly 
every person, Captain, Officers, and men, who had come into the engage- 
ment, having been either killed or wounded. 

The enemy, subsequently, captuied the Iphigenia, and had thus become 
masters of the sea m this quarter of Ihe woild. 

These events occurred lh the month of August. On the 11th of Septem- 
ber the Africaine, as before mentioned, reached the scene of action, and on 
the 13th was compelled to surrender to two French frigates. 

Owing to the death <$f Captain Corbet, who was killed in action, the 
history of this unfortunate affair has not been fully before the public: it 
therefore appears desirable to make known some particulars which will serve 
to explain the cause of this loss, and to rescue the character of the gallant 
Corbet from the reproach of temerity with which he has been charged, by 
those who must have been very imperfectly informed of the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and of the motives which induced him to hazard so 
unequal a contest. And although the interest of Ihe event must have been 
in a great measure destroyed by the lapse of time, those who were personally 
acquainted with him, as w,ell as those who respected his professional quali- 
ties, will probably derive same satisfaction from the perusal ot the following 
“ Journal of the proceedings of his Majesty’s ship Atnc^jne, from the 11th 
to the 13th day of September, 1810, by Jenkin Jones, then master’s mate 
of the sjiul ship.” • 

I g’tve you, Sir, this preamble to my Journal, in order to show how dif- 
ferent were the rumours to which I adverted in 1820, from those which have 
been imposed jtpon Captain Hall, hut whieli I feel will # be equally well an- 
swered by simple facts. • 

“ Tuesday the 1 ith of September, 1810.— At 6 1 ' a.m. made Round Island, 
bearing N.N.E., distant two miles. Observed a schooner about four points 
on the larboard, op weather-bow, standing to the southward ; hauled upJor 
the schooner, and made all sail. Stood close to the reef in Broad Bay and 
tacked. In tacking, the fore- topmast went as we hauled the after-yards. 
The chase bore-up about four miles offshore, which we "also did t<*cut her 
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off. After running: about a quarter of a mile, she hauledrup on the larboard- 
taidc, stood in through a passage in the reef, and ran ashore in a small bay 
of the Poudre d'Or coast, within pistol-shot of the land around her. 

“ At 7 h 30 m A.ic., being near the reef we hove-to, lowered the jolly-boat, 
and sent her to find the passage in the reef through which the schooner had 
run. This we easily ascertained, and perceived that the beach and rocks, 
near to which the schooner had grounded, was crowded with soldiers and 
armed inhabitants fi;om the neighbouring village. Lay on our oars until the 
barge, under command of Lieutenant Forder, came up, and then pulled in 
together; when the enemy opened a heavy fire of musketry on'Us, which was 
briskly returned by a party of our marines in the barge, but wj*hout much 
effect, the enemy being planted behind rocks. 

“ The barge shortly grounded, but drawing less water iA the jotly-boat we 
succeeded in boarding the schooner, and endeavoured to stave her by throw- 
ing her guns down the hatchway : having no fire-arms in the boat, or other 
means of setting the vessel on fire, we were compelled to leave her before 
her destruction was accomplished, with one seaman mortally, and myself 
slightly, and another seaman badly wqunded, out of a crew (officer included) 
of six. Owing to the barge being a fixture near the rocks, she had one man 
killed, one mortally and eleven severely wounded, making a total in the two 
boats of one killed, two mortally and thirteen otherwise wounded ; the whole 
of whom were prime seamen. At l h 30*“ p.m. the boats returned, bore-up 
W.byS. ifioderate and fine." 

This preliminary disaster I also think necessary to relate, as showing what 
was the conduct of a pafi'ty of volunteers under rather trying circumstances, 
from M a gallant and self-devoted crew, who, according to Captain Hall, with 
folded arms (on the following day) suffered themselves to be cut to pieces, 
rather than move their hands to fire one gun to save the credit of their 
commander." To capture, or to destroy this schooner, was an object worth 
some risk, as she was the French Aviso, No. 23, commanded by Ensign 
Frat^ois Nicolas Massian, from Port Louis, laden with stores for M. Du- 
pene’s squadron at Grand Port. 

“ Wednesday the 12 th of September . — At 4 h a.'m. we made the Island of 
Bourbon, and at dawn of day observed two ships in the offing of St. Denis. 
At 7 h spoke two transports lying in the bay, the masters of which informed 
us that the ships in the offing were French frigatef, with a man-of-war brig 
in company, which last now hove in sight. Upon receiving this intelligence 
the Captain went on shore, leaving directions with the First Lieutenant to 
stand on and off the port and clear the ship for action." 

And here again. Sir, 1 cannot refrain from observing, that had Captain 
Hall seen the alacrity and spirit with which the Afncaine was cleared for 
action with an enemy of more than double her own force (for none of us 
knew that the Boadicea was near at hand), and the cheerfulness with which 
the men afterwards gave up their evening grog (the rum-cask being half- 
hoisted up the hatchway), when the Captain remarked, “ It shall not be 
said we wanted Dutch courage to thrash these Frenchmen — strike the spirits 
into the hold !" — L sa y* Sir, if Captain Hall had witnessed this proceeding, 
he would not have believed that the seamen of the Africaine had any unjust 
treatment to resent, or that they had lost consideration for their own “ or 
their country's honour.” * 

•• At 10 h a.h. observed the frigates signaling the brig, and standing 
towards us on the ^rboard-tack : the brig made sail on a wiryi on the oppo- 
site tack, and was shortly out of sight. At H h landed the men who were 
wounded in the attack on the schooner. Hoisted a broad pendant to deceive 
the enemy into a belief that we were their old acquaintance the Boadicea. 
At p.m. saw the Boadicea, Otter, and Staunch gun-brig, standing round 
the Pointe-du-Galet, having the wind well to the southward. 

“ Lieutenant Home and twenty-five privates of the 86th regiment came on 
board voluntarily 1 , to supply (as far as soldiers could supply) the able sea- 
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men who had been wounded on the preceding day : and ahortly afterward* 
came Captain Corbet* accompanied by Major Barry, of the East India Com* 
pany’s service, and Captain Elliott. 

“ Made tail to the fop-gallant- sails, over double-reefed top-sails, on the 
starboard- tack : the enemy on the same tack, under all sail, bearing north, 
seven or eight miles distant. Wind fresh from the eastward. 

44 At 6 b p.if. lost sight of the Otter and Staunch, and soon afterwards ob* 
served the Boadicea headed by the easterly wind and beaming- up. At sunset 
Boadicea eight or nine miles on our lee-quarter. The weathermost ship of 
the enemy, finding that we were fast gaining 6n her, bore-up to close tier 
consort. \ % 

• “ At 8 h we were^bout two miles and a-half on the weather-quarter of the 
enemy.. Night cloudy, jvith rain at intervals; we under topsails and fore* 
sail, the enemy top-gallantsails and courses set. Burnt blue-lights and fired 
signal-guns every half-hour; observed the Boadicea once answer with a 
blue-light.” The Captain hailed the decks “ to let the men sit down between 
the guns, tell long yarns, and appoint agents for their prize-money.” — And, 
without meaning to parade myself, a# having a tremendous penchant for 
41 fire-eating,” a mirier night 1 have seldom passed than that of the 12th 
®f September, 1810, between the guns, surrounded by a brave, humorous, 
contented, and confiding crew*. They all knew, and showed they knew, 
that a better seaman, or more skilful and brave officer than he who com- 
manded the Africame at that time, was not to be found in the nav$. 

u The hero’s mind alike in every scene ^ 

* Was firm, composed, intrepid, and serene, 

Nor knew the ebbs and flows of weaker souls, 

Whom pleasure enervates or fear controls 1 
One ruling principle inspired his zeal, 

An ardour for his country’s fame and weal. 

This was brave Corbet’s constant aim and boast, 

In this all meaner selfish views were lost ; 

Nor with his patriot cares allow’d to blend, 

Alike in life or death his county’s friend.” 

Thursday the 13 th of September . — At 2 h a.m. came on a fresh squall, 
during which the enemy bore-up, as we thought, with an intention to run or 
wear; we did the same. &nd manned our starboard guns. At 2 h 2G m they 
hauled to the wind on tl)e same tack, keeping their mainsails up, and the 
Astrea having her cross-jackyard square. This manoeuvre brought us about 
a musket-shot on the Astrea's weather-quarter: Boadicea at this time about 
four or five miles astern. At 2 h 30 m a.m. opened our fire with the larboard 
guns double-shotted, which the Astrea briskly returned (by the Captain's 
order we loaded with two round shot throughout the action). The second 
broadside from the Astrea proved fatal to our Captain, a shot striking off 
his right foot, and the thigh of the same leg receiving a compound fracture 
by a splinter at the same moment." 

So remarkable is the discrepancy between Captain Hall's^statement at the 
point where we commenced action and the real state of things, that 1 must 
break through my first intention, and ask what becomes of Captain Haifa 
assertjon, that 44 the Frenchmen seeing only one ship near them, and the 
other far astern, shortened sail, and prepared for the attack, &c." And 
again, of Corbet's exclamation of 44 We shall take them both I steer right for 
them!" The enemy. Sir, were, until five minutes before the action, (when, 
as described above, they hauled their mainsails up) under all the sail which 
they could carry on a wind with reference to the state of the weather— (that 
is fo say, double-reefed topsails, lop-gallantsails, and courses)— we were 
under our three topsails and foresail, occasionally bracing the mizen-topsai l 

• The graphic pencils of such men* as Marry at, Glasscock, or Hall, would have 
found ample materials for an entertaining chapter (if not volume) from what waB nar- 
rated in Jack’s best style on the Africaine’s main-deck on thpt occasion. 
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aback, and could hAve engaged them at any time between 8 h P M. on the 
12th t and the time we actually commenced action ; but our chief's courage 
was tempered by sound judgment, as shall be shown hereafter. Captain 
Corbet never thought of " steering right for them/’ (both is inferred) : his 
last order to the men was, “ Fire your guns as you bring them to bear, take 
cool aim, and do not throw a shot away.” To the First Lieutenant, on being 
carried from the quarter-deck, he said, “ On no account increase your 
distance from the Astrea." My inference from which last order is, that he 
hoped & favourable opportunity would soon offer for carrying the Astrea, 
already somewhat disabled in her rigging, by boarding. Hut to return to 
my narrative : — 

•• At 2 h 50 m we shot away the Astrea’s jib-boom and the weather-clew of 
her fore-topsail ; and, as we afterwards learnt, she conceived that her bow- 
sprit was wounded ; and therefore filled her mizen-topsail and set her main- 
sail, to shoot ahead out of our fire. On this occasion our men cheered, 
which gave rise to tip scandalous report, that they cheered because the Cap- 
tain was wounded. To refute which 1 need only remark, that the cheering 
commenced at the foremost main deok guns, where 1 was quartered . imme- 
diately on our seeing the Astrea haul her main-tack oh board, and many 
minutes before we were apprised of the disaster which had befallen our 
brave Captain. 

41 The iphigenia now bore-up, and took her station more than half gun- 
shot on the Astrea’s lee- quarter ; and we made sail, and ran up alongside 
the Iphigenia*, within^ about half- pistol shot, in fact, rubbing sides with 
her. This manoeuvre^brought the Astrea on our weather-bow, and the 
wind falling very light, enabled her to retain that station, or ahead, sweeping 
our decks with a most destructive fire of grape-shot and langrage, we being 
unable to get more than two bow guns to bear on her at any time." 

To maintain the inference which I wish to be drawn from what I am 
about to write, 1 must incur the imputation of egotism. Lieutenant Forder, 
who commanded the foremost guns on the main deck when we went into 
action, had been carried below with a very severe wound in the right breast, 
and the command of the quarters devolved on me. I manned, remanned, 
and manned again the only two guns which would bear on the Astrea, until 
my heart sickened at ordering men to the slaughter, — every one having 
been killed or wounded, including myself among (Jie latter. During the 
operation above described we had to clear aw&y a disabled gun, and to 
replace it with an efficient one. In the performance of such duty did I 
“ witness the shocking sight of a gallant and self-devoted crew cut to pieces 
rather than move their hands to tire one gun to save the credit of their 
commander"? No, indeed. On the contrary ; the cheerful alacrity with 
which, at my order, they quitted the comparatively safe guns to seive where 
death seemed almost inevitable, excited at the ifloment (and the impression 
made under such circumstances upon a young mind is indelible) my warm- 
est admiration and deepest sympathy. Had I felt it to be my duty to order, 
for the fourth time, the guns to he manned, 1 have no doubt that the order 
would have been promptly obeyed ; but to have given such an order in that 
stage of the contest would have been an unjustifiable, becailse an useless, 
expenditure of the lives'of brave men. At this time (3 h 30 m a.m.) we had 
lost our jib-boom and fore-topmast ; our mizen-topmast soon afterwards 
went by the board. Ttie carnage on board the Africaine was now very 
great. At 3 h 50® r we could ncft move - a yard, every trace* and bow line 
having been shot away, so lhat the ship was ljuite ungovernable. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, and the immense superiority of the enemy. 


** As a matter of opinion, I think, had Corbet been on deck, we should have fol- 
lowed up the Astrea, and left Commodore Bouvet, in the Iphigenia, to contemplate 
the capture of hib companion, from the leeward position he had thought fit to take up, 
eipeciuily as the wind bhortly after fell so light that he could not have recovered the 
ground he'L*'^ given up. 
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the action was continued with great spirit till five a.m., when all the men, 
but ten, on the quarter-deck were either killed or wounded, only six guns 
left manned on the main-deck, where the people were still falling very fast; 
the captain and master killed ; the first lieutenant shot by a musket-ball in 
the right side, and another ball through his left hand ; the second lieutenant 
shot in the right breast ; the first lieutenant of marines wounded in the head, 
both master's mates and three midshipmen wounded ; Lieutenant Horne, 
commanding the detachment of the 86tli regiment,, severely wounded; 
Captain Elliott, of the army, killed ; the rigging cut to pieces, the masts in 
a very tot teririfc state (they all fell a quarter of an* hour after we struck), 
and no ho]* of Jhe Boadicea coming up, a dead calm prevailing. After 
consulting the regaining officers, who were of opinion with himself that to 
hold out longer would only be making an unnecessary sacrifice of the sur- 
viving brave fellows. Lieutenant Tullidge (whom nothing could induce to 
leave the deck for a moment, although so dreadfully wounded) most reluct- 
antly ordered the colours to be struck, and the lights to be extinguished. 

Commodore Rowley, who had belter opportunity fhan any officer of the 
Africaine to ascertain the number of*her killed and wounded, in his official 
letter of the 2lst c?F September, 1810, reports “that thirty seamen, eleven 
marines, and six soldiers of the 86th were killed ; eighty-three seamen, 
thirteen marines, and seventeen soldiers of the 86th wounded : total, forty- 
seven killed, and one hundred and thirteen wounded which, if added to the 
sixteen killed and wounded in the boats on the 1 1th September, Rill make a 
total of killed and wounded amounting to one hundred and seventy-six. 

. Now, really. Sir, after having participated in an Aff air in which such per- 
severing exertions were made to maintain the honour of the British fiag, it 
is rather grating to one’s feelings to hear it said (on the authority of an 
officer who has the faculty of rendering nautical details interesting even to 
our fair countrywomen, with whom sailors are, of all men, most anxious to 
stand well) that the seamen of the Africaine would not move a hand to fire 
a gun at the enemy, who were showing us so little favour. And, let me ask, 
what stupidity could have led the Frenchmen to batter to pieces a vessel so 
as to prevent the chance'of their carrying her away as a prize, when they 
found, either by that vessel's not firing a gun (as asserted by Captain Hall), 
or by firing without shot (as reported by some who knew about as much of 
the matter), that tliev Had only to lower their boats to take possession of a 
fine frigate, in a state, and able, as she had ptoved in the chase, to outsail 
the Boadicea and both the French fiigates? 1 will, however, proceed to 
quote the remarks, which I made twelve years ago, with reference to this 
paintul subject. 

“ A report has been circulated that the men were so disaffected that they 
would not shot their guns. It is impossible for the most vigilant officer, in 
a night action particularly, to see that each gun at his quarters is shotted, 
but that our shot was expended is doubly capable of proof. In the first 
place, from the number killed and wounded by it on board the enemy's 
ships, which although not so great as would doubtless have been the case 
under similar circumstances with a ship's company tinned to the use of 
gunnery at ter the present wise practice of the navy, was neveitheless severe. 
The Astrea was washing, busily, the blood fronr her decks, and throwing 
her *lead overboard, without form of prayer or ceremony, as the first boat 
load of prisoners from the Africaine reached her; and the Iphigenia being 
more exposal to our shot, must have suffered much ny)re than her consort. 
Commodore Bouvet, in his*official letter, reports the Iphigenia's loss (his 
own ship) as nine men killed, and one officer and thirty-two men wounded ; 
a*nd that of the Astrea as one man killed, and two wounded." This is pretty 
■ well, for powder*and wads only!!!* To say nothing of wounded spars, 
disabled (by our fire) guns, and # jigging knocked away. 

* According to Hal], “as the Afiicaine’s men would not move a hand to fire a 
gun/* the Frenchmen must have done all this injury to themselves. J 
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In the seeon d place, the great expenditure of our shot in the action with 
the French frigates is proved by the fact that, on searching the Africainc, 
after she was captured, not more than fifty or sixty round shot could be 
collected from the lockers below and above deck. For so saying I have the 
authority of the French boarding-officer, who told me that the search had 
been made with a view to obtain a supply of shot for the Iphigeuia, whose 
guns were English, and of the same calibre as those of the Afrioaine. Our 
shot would probably^ have done more execution if the practice of gunnery 
had been, in 1810, such as it is in the present day. 

It has been asked, “ Why; with the Bo&dicea in sight, Captain Corbet 
risked an action with so superior a force, when, by waiting for tl.at ship, he 
might have insured success?” In answer, I have to observe that the 
French were making their best way to the Mauritius, steering for, it as 
nearly as the wind would permit ; that at one a.m., on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, our reckoning placed us within thirty miles of Port Louis ; that the 
influence of the large Island of Madagascar, in obstructing the regular 
current of the atmosphere, tended to cause variable winds ; in fact, it is not 
uncommon in that situation to see one^&hip with the wind strong from the 
S.E., while another, within two or three miles, is becalmed, or has an E.N.E. 
wind. This variableness had that night been experienced by the Boadicea 
and Africaine. Had the enemy held the breeze, and had we been becalmed, 
so as to have given them the advantage of a very few miles start, the short 
distance b&ween them and their port might have been run without our 
getting a shot at them ; so that we were forced to stick close to them. At 
the time the enemy kept^away, as before stated, we believed (and our con- 
jecture was afterwards confirmed by themselves) their object was to ascer- 
tain whether or not we would engage them single-handed. As an effect of 
Corbet’s efficient discipline, our yards were accurately trimmed for every 
point we kept away: not so the Frenchmen s. The consequence, of course, 
was, that we ran farther to leeward than they did, and lhat when we hauled 
again to the wind (having been previously to windward of them) we found 
ourselves close to the Astrea. When the action commenced the wind fell, 
and by thus losing the advantage of our superior sailing. Captain Corbel’s 
plan of keeping up a running fight until the Boadicea could come up, was 
frustrated. Corbet was carried below, with his death wound, ten minutes 
after the fight begun ; and who will pretend to say wnajt steps he would havt 
taken had he kept the deck ? 

I feel proud of having once served under Corbel’s command. His 
memory will ever be sacred to me, as I am persuaded it also is to those who 
had an opportunity of justly appreciating his bravery, his coolness, his 
steady discipline, and those other professional qualifications which entitle 
him to rank high in the list of naval heroes who have fallen while fighting 
the battles of their country. • 

I need not tell you, Sir, that it is to its discipline, rather than to its valour, 
that the British navy owes its superiority to all other navies. Corbet's 
system was not confined to positive commands, but involved constant atten- 
tion to minute arrangements, a proper division of duty, and, in fact, such a 
system of order as enabled the subordinate authorities promptly to trace to 
its source whatever evil sprung up amongst us. Habitual alacrity was, 
certainly, indispensable in all who served under his command. 

We, who live in days when the opinion is so prevalent that more is to be 
effected by kindness than by severity, — when, instead of being obliged to 
put up with worthless characters sent to sea by order of the magistrates, we 
have a choice of good men, — when, moreover, ihe naval administration of 
the country has established many salutary checks upon the exercise of the 
power of inflicting punishments by those in command' of his Majesty's 
ships, and when the exigencies of the public service are seldom so great as 
to demand any uncommon efforts or sacrifices of individual comfort, — we, I 
say, are scarcely competent to judge fairly and impartially of the conduct 
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of officers who lived and commanded ships under very dissimilar circum- 
stances. The best prayer I can offer for my country is, that in the event of 
such anolher war as that which terminated in 1815, our navy may be as 
well officered, as well commanded, and as well fought under our new system, 
as it was under that which produced the 44 line” of Corbets, — 44 the dashing 
boys who cut out privateers,” — “ the muscular parts of our body nautical/' 
— “those who help to win such battles as the Nile and Trafalgar.” 

But, before I close a narrative which 1 fear both you and your readers 
may think is already too long, permit me, Sir, to call ybur attention to the 
recorded opinion expressed by Sir Josias Rowley of the character of Corbet, 
Captain Hajl is lavish of his praise of Sir J. Rowley, whom he contrasts 
with Corbet, to "the great disadvantage of t^e latter. No one who has 
The honour’of knowing Sir Josias, will, for a moment, dispute his full title 
to the e'ulogy bestowed tipon him by the lively author of “ Fragments of 
Voyages.” Let us, then, cite the words in which Sir J. Rowley announced 
to the Admiral the death of Corbet. 41 It is (says he) with deep regret that 
I have to mention the loss of my gallant friend, Captain Corbet ; in him 
the service has lost one of its best officers.” Would he, whose system of 
discipline 44 had acquired for him in a more than common degree the pro- 
fessional confidence and personal esteem of the people who served under 
him,” — “ whose judicious conduct, in correcting negligence or guilt, won 
the affection as well as the respect even of those whom it was his duty to 
chastise,” — I ask, would .such a man, when speaking of a professional 
tyrant, describe him as 44 one of the best officers in the service?'' Again, 
hear what that amiable, mild officer, the late Sir Albemarle Bertie, wiites 
to the Admiralty about him whose conduct, according to Captain Hall, renj 
dered the ships entrusted to his command inefficient on urgent service. 
The Admiral, reporting the occupation by our troops of St. Paul’s, in the 
Island of Bourbon, on winch occasion Corbet commanded the N6t6ide, says 
— 44 1 cannot forbear to observe to their Lordships that, on the present 
occasion, the service has been particularly indebted to Captain Corbet, of 
' his Majesty’s ship NSrcide ; and on every service in which he has been em- 
ployed he has displayed a seal, activity, and universal abilities which are the 
lot of few, and which, when united, must distinguish their possessor.” 

Another party, who knew Corbet intimately in his private and public 
character, and who was a good judge of human nature, has expressed his 
estimate of Corbet’s dfcciplme in the following lines : — 

“ Strict discipline, its best support to guard 
The coward’s terror, ami the brave’s reward 
In trying scenes ; while manly firmness shown, 

Maintain’d the navy’s honour and thy own. 

Yet if thy rigid arm restrain'd the base, 

• And doom’d £he abandon’d few to just disgrace. 

Each British seaman who the name deserved. 

And who beneath thy dreaded pendant served, 

Will own, though stern control might such offend, 

Worth found in thee a patron and a friend ; • 

And o’er thy bier must sigh with grief and pride, 

* A matchless seaman fell when Corbet died ! ” 

I h*Vte been rather more diffuse than I at first intended, but I hope not 
more so than will be thought necessary to set the action which closed 
Corbet's career in its fair light before your^naval readers. 

1 can truly flay that it is not any\am desire to be deemed a critic, but a 
love of justice and equity, that induces me to solicit the insertion of the fore- 
going statement in your interesting and useful work. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

Jenkin Jones, Captain R.NT 

East Sandfield House, Guildford, Surry, 

August 28, 1832. • 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO ON A 

COMPARISON WITH RECENT ACCOUNTS. 

The accounts of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo contained in the 
“ Reminiscences of a Subaltern,” and in the “ Sketch of the Storming” 
of that fortress, in your first Number, forcibly recall to my mind the 
celebrated remark of Sir W. Raleigh, (when a prisoner in the Tower,) 
on the degree of credit to, be attached to what is called history. They 
have also induced me to furbish up my recollection of the event they 
describe, — an event to which I also was an eye-witness, a$d therefore 
competent to give my version of the business; and tc* explain some cir- 
cumstances connected with the attack which were not before sufficiently 
understood. 

Attached to the 77th regiment in the third division, I shared the for- 
tunes of that corps on the night of the 19th of January, 1812. We 
marched on the nrorning of that day from our quarters at Guard-a-Pcro, 
to take our turn in the trenches. It was some\vhat ominous of hard 
knocks, that the division which we were to relieve did not return as 
usual to quarters for the enjoyment of its customary two days’ rest, 
but halted in the neighbourhood. M l Kinnon*s brigade went into the 
trenches on our arrival at our ground, and we (Campbell's) in the 
absence of Colville, loYmged away the day by our fires, gravely or gaily 
moralizing, or joking, or chewing the cud of sweet or bitter fancy as 
suited the anticipations of each individual, for certain symptoms plainly 
indicated that the assault would take place that night. 

It was six o’clock — the firing on both sides had slackened, but not 
ceased — their instructions had been for some time in the possession of 
our chiefs, who were all bustle and mystery; soon the 5th and 77th 
were ordered to fall in, and we proceeded some distance to the extreme 
right of the ground occupied by the division, where we halted ; and 
whilst the men hammered at their flints, and piade the customary pre- 
parations for business, the order was communicated to us. 

“ The 5th regiment will attack the entrance of the ditch at the junction of 
the counterscarp with the main wall of the place. Major Sturgeon will 
show them the point of attack. They must issue from the right of the Con- 
vent of Santa Cruz. They must have twelve axes, in order to cut down the 
gate by which the ditch is entered at the junction of the counterscarp with 
the body of the place. The 5th regiment is likewise to have twelve scaling 
ladders, twenty-five feet long ; and immediately on entering the ditch, are to 
scale the Fausse Braye, in order to clear it of the enemy's parties, on their 
left, towards thejirincipal breach. It will throw over any guns it may meet 
with, and will proceed along the Fausse Braye to the breach in the Fausse 
Braye , where it Hvill wait until Major-General M‘Kinnon’s, column has 
passed on to the main attack, when it will follow in its rear. 

“ This regiment will make its attack at ten minutes before seven 1 o'clock. 
The 77th regiment will be in reserve on the right of the Convent of Santa 
Cruz.” , € 

We of the 77tH looked somewhat blank at the idea of* remaining in 
reserve ; and our Colonel, a regular fire-eater, issued his directions 
with a grim countenance, and a voice fierce from disappointment. 
Rest your souls in peace, brave Ridge and gallant Dunkin, — though 
peace was little to your tastes in life,— \ finer fellows never cheered men 
to an assault; but Dunkin wanted that moderation and discretion 
which ^te^jpered Ridge’s bravery. They alone ordered the colours to 
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accompany their regiment — a rash act, considering that our united 
numbers little exceeded three hundred firelocks, and one that might 
have much embarrassed us in the work we had in hand: it was 
Dunkin’s proposal. Whilst waiting in the gloom, somewhat impa- 
tiently, for the return of the men sent for the ladders, and for Major 
Sturgeon’s appearance, we mingled in groups of officers, conversing 
and laughing together with that callouB thoughtlessness which distin- 
guishes the old campaigner. 1 well remember how poor M‘Dougall 
of the 5th, recently joined from the Staff, was quizzed about his dandy 
moustaches.* When next 1 saw him, in a few short hours, he was a 
lifeless and a naked corpse. Suddenly a hUrseman galloped heavily, 
but hastily towards us — it was Picton. He made a brief and in- 
spiriting appeal to us : said he knew the 5th were men whom a severe 
fire would not daunt, and that he reposed equal confidence in the 77th. 
A few kind words to our Commander, and he bade us God speed — 
pounding the sides of his hog-maned cob as he trotted off in a different 
direction. * • 

Major Sturgeon and the ladders having arrived, we again moved 
off about half before seven. The night was, if any thing, dark, the 
stars lending but sufficient light to enable us to find our way ; and 
where the ground permitted it, to trace the dim outline of the fortress. 
I do not recollect that the moon shone out daring the attack. We 
were enjoined to observe the strictest silence : a neglect of this order 
occasioned great confusion and the loss of many lives, as will be seen in 
the course of my narrative. It was a time of thrilling excitement as 
we wound our way by the right ; at first preserving the distance of 
eleven or twelve hundred yards from the town, then bending in towards 
the convent of Santa Cruz and the river, and gradually narrowiug the 
space betwixt us and the. fortifications. The awful stillness of the hour 
was unbroken, save by the soft measured tread of our little columns as 
we passed over the green turf, or by the occasional report of a cannon 
from the walls? and thS rush and miss of its ball as it flew past us, or 
striking short, bounded from the earth over our heads, receiving our 
most respectful, though involuntary salaams. I have before said, that 
the firing had slackened, hut not ceased ; every two or three minutes a 
shot was fired at some suspicious quarter, and that by which wc were 
moving seemed to be honoured by their peculiar attention. We had 
accomplished, perhaps, half our way, when a loose firing of musketry 
was opened from the ramparts, utterly aimless, and apparently intended 
as a hint that we should pot catch the garrison napping ; yet they sub- 
sequently acknowledged that they never contemplated the assault being 
made that night. Though unseen, wc were quite witUn reach of their 
fire, and escaped surprisingly ; yet I can distinctly remember the sharp 
crashing sound of a bullet, which, striking a steatly old serjeant, (within 
a pace or two of me,) in the centre of the forehead, pierced his brain, 
dashing him on his back. Two of three jnen went back wounded. 

We had approached the convent, and whilst passirfg under its walls, 
we found there the light company of the 94th, awaiting the hour of seven, 
when they were to commence a brisk fire against the ramparts from the 
glacis, to distract the attention of the enemy. After exchanging greet- 
ings with our old friends, lioglp and Griffiths, the latter gravely pro- 
mising me Christian burial the next morning; we pushed on right 
forward to the walls, which now loomed high and near, 1 wjU fiot un- 
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dertake to explain the circumstances or misconception which caused us 
(the 77th) to proceed, instead of halting at the convent according to the 
original plan ; but I imagine there must have been some new directions 
communicated by Sturgeon, who led us to our point of attack, and then 
quitted us for the purpose of guiding some other party. 

We reached the low glacis, through which we discovered a pass into the 
ditch, somewhat resembling a wide embrasure, heavily palisadoed, with a 
gate in the centre. I describe matters, not technically, but exactly according 
to the impressions tliey made at the moment, and which are still fresh 
in my recollection. Through the palisadocs were visible the dark and 
lofty old Moorish walls, Whilst high over our heads was the great 
keep or citadel, a massive square tower, which, as it was relieved 
against the sky, seemed like a giant frowning on the scene. We still 
were undiscovered, though we could distinguish the arms of the men on 
the ramparts, as they were levelled and fired from the parapets, in 
idle bluster, the halls whistling orer us. Eagerly, though silently, 
we all pressed towards the palisadoes as the men with hatchets 
began to cut away through them ; the sound of the blows would 
not, I do think, have been heard by the enemy, who were occupied 
by their Mown noises, had it not been for the enthusiasm so 
characteristic of his country, which induced a newly joined ensign, 
fresh from the wilds ctf Kerry, to utter a tremendous war-whoop as he 
saw the first paling fall before our efforts. The cheer was immediately 
taken up by the men, and as we instantly got convincing proofs that 
we were discovered by our friends on the walls, (who began to pepper 
ub soundly,) we all rushed through the opening, the two regiments 
mingled together. We were in the ditch heavily fired on from rampart 
and tower with musketry, but I do not recollect that they had any 
cannon bearing on us there ; however they tossed down lighted shells, 
and hand-grenades innumerable, which spun about fizzing and hissing 
amongst our feet Some smashed men’s heads r in their descent, whilst 
others, exploding on the ground, tossed unlucky wretches in the air, 
tearing them asunder. I have seldom passed three or four minutes less 
comfortably ; I think that time was consumed in bringing in and fixing 
the ladders against a wall to our left about twenty-five feet high, which 
I understood to be the extremity of the fausse braye. We crowded 
towards the ladders, and in good sooth there was little to praise in our 
eagerness to get out of our trap, helpless and exposed as wfc were. 

Amongst the first to mount was the gallant chieftain of the 5th, but 
the love they bore him caused so many of his soldiers to follow on the 
same ladder, that it broke in two, and they all fell, many being hurt by 
the bayonets of tfceir comrades round the "foot of the ladder. Ridge’s 
ancle was sprained, but it did not prevent his pursuing his career that 
night. I was not one of the last in ascending, and on raising my'head 
to the level of the top of the wall, I beheld some of our fellows demo- 
lishing a picquet which had been stationed at that spot and, had stood on 
the defensive ; they had a good fire of wobd wherewith to cheer them- 
selves, round which, on revisiting the place in the morning, I saw their 
dead bodies stript, strangely mingled With wounded English officers and 
men, who had passed the night before the fire patiently awaiting the 
means of removal, the fortune of wav having made them acquainted 
with strange bedfellows. A few of the picquet, who fled along the ditch, 
bore with jjjiem an officer of the 5th, taking him into the town through 
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a sally port in the wall. He was led to the house of the governor, who 
questioned him as to the assault, the reality of which he seemed to 
doubt, and on departing for the breach he took the officer's parole to 
remain in the house. Being thus excluded from participation in the 
action, he amused himself in reconnoitring the premises, and repaid 
himself for his confinement by securing the governor’s splendid case of 
pistols — a fair booty. Our ascent of the ladders placed us in th e fauna 
braye , a broad deep ditch in which we were for the moment free from 
danger. When about one hundred and fifty men had mounted (after the 
little interlude wjth the picquet) we moved forward at a rapid pace along 
4he ditch, gr faus& braye , cowering in close Ho the wall, whilst over our 
heads we heard the shouts and cries of alarm and preparation. Our 
course was soon arrested by the massive fragments and crumbling 
ruins of the main breach, extending half across the ditch. Here then 
should have ceased the operations of our little band, according to the 
letter of the order, and here also ougjit my narrative tq conclude, all that 
followed having been, so repeatedly described by able pens. But I 
write for my own amusement, and as an exercise of memory, and there* 
fore shall continue my description. 

The situation in which we now were placed was one of p extreme 
danger and embarrassment ; instead of falling into the rear of a 
column supposed to have already carried the bleach, we stood alone 
at its base exposed to a tremendous fire of grape and musketry 
from its defences, whilst we were in danger of being assaulted 
in the rear by a sortie through the sally-port in the ditch already 
mentioned. For a minute we seemed destined to be sacrificed to 
some mistake as to the hour of attack, but suddenly we heard a cheer 
from a body of men who, crowning the summit of the counterscarp, 
flung down bags filled with heather to break their fall, and leaped on 
them into the ditch ; it was the old Scotch Brigade, which, like us, 
having been intended as a support, was true to its time, and was con* 
aequently placed in the same predicament with ourselves. On the 
appearance of the 94th, the fire of the garrison was redoubled, and 
after a moment’s consultation between the seniors, it was decided to be 
Setter to die like men on the breach than like dogs in the ditch, and 
instantly with a wild hurra all sprung upwards, absolutely eating fire. 
I think the breach must have been seventy or eighty feet wide ; the 94th 
took it on the right, we on the left extremity as you look to the country, 
and I affirm, it would have been a work of no small labour, to have 
achieved the ascent under any circumstances, consisting as it did 
of a nearly perpendicular mass of loose rubbish, in which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain a footing. * 

As our serious intentions were now evident to them, the enemy 
developed and employed their entire means <Sf defence ; two guns 
pointed downwards from the flanks, and had time to fire several 
rounds of grape, working feai^ul destruction, particularly in the 
94th. On tile margin of# the breach were rangfid a quantity of 
shells, which were lighted and rolled down amongBt us, acting 
rather as a stimulus to push up and avoid their explosion; the 
top of the breach waB defended by a strong body of the garrison, who 
maintained a heavy fire of muBk<^ry, and Bhowed for some time an un- 
daunted countenance. Hand-grenades and fireballs were not wanting, 
nor yet the agreeable accompaniment of a heavy fire from a &atant 
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flanking demi-bastion, which bore on the foot of the breach and crest of 
the glacis where the 45th and 88th, who were just arriving in time to do 
good service, suffered very severely by it. As we struggled up, the 
resistance, though not perhaps as determined as it might have been, 
was still sufficiently formidable to have daunted the braveBt. However, 
with all its defects, a night attack has the advantage of concealing from 
the view much of danger and of difficulty, that if seen might shake the 
nerves. But there was no time then for hesitation, no choice for the 
timid ; the front ranks werts forced onwards by the pressure from the 
rear, and as men fell wounded on the breach, there they, found their 
(living) grave, being trodden into and covered by t|je shifting rubbish 
displaced by the feet of their comrades. Some, few more lucky, when 
wounded, rolled down the slope into the ditch, where they called in vain 
for that assistance which could not then be afforded them^ and they 
added by their outcries to the wildness of the Beene. Such a struggle 
could not be of long duration, and the efforts of our men, reinforced aB we 
were by the two last named regiments, were in a few minutes crowned with 
success ; the enemy’s resistance slackened, and they suddenly fled from 
before us, escaping to right and left by boards laid across cuts through 
the terre^nleine, by which cuts the breach was isolated ; the boards they 
left behind in their panic. 

It was now seven f’clock, the breach was carried, and the town vir- 
tually ours. A voice was heard to shout above the uproar, “ They run, 
they run !” All crowded on the summit of the breach, and some spoke 
of forming the men on the rampart; but on that spot there was no 
safety, for we had scarcely attained it, when a deadly fire was opened on 
us from a breastwork about twenty yards distant and beneath, formed 
from the ruins of some houses, of loose stones, and lined with men. 
Many of our people threw themselves on tliejr faces, and in that posi- 
tion returned the fire with good effect, as I observed, on the following 
morning, more than forty of the garrison lying dead behind the breast- 
work, shot through their heads, — the only part of them, exposed to our 
fire. * 

One portion of our fellows, led by General M‘Kinnon, proceeded to 
the left along the rampart, and turned the right flank of the breast-wqfcrK 
(which was appuyeed against the walU), and there firing on them, dis- 
persed the enemy. About that time, the expense magazine blew up on 
the rampart, destroying the general and many with him, as well as such 
of the garrison as were at that end of the breastwork ; behind which i 
saw the next day a number of blackened and mutilated corpses, hideous 
and shapeless, friends and foes, mingled in one common destruction. I 
distinctly remember the moment of the explosion, and the short pause it 
occasioned in our proceedings, — a pause that enabled us to distinguish the 
noise of the attack still going forward in the direction of the little breach. 

I accompanied a party which pushed across a board to our tight, for 
the purpose of clearing the rampart (on that side) of the enemy, who 
still fired on ub, but fled on the first demopstration of attack. Then it 
was that a gigantic young Irish volunteer, attached to our regiment, 
was said to have uttered that exclamation of surprise at the facility with 
which he could deprive a human being of life, that became celebrated 
afterwards throughout the division. Observing a gallant artilleryman 
still lingering near his gun, he dashed at him with bayonet fixed and at 
the chferge. The man stepped backwards, facing his foe, but, his foot 
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slipping, he fell against the gun, and in a moment the young fellow's 
bayonet was through his heart : the yell with which he gave up the 

f liost so terrified B that he started back, the implement of death in 

is hands, and, apostrophizing it, was heard to say, “ Holy Moses ! 
how easy you went into him !” As the first taste of blood rouses the 
latent fierceness of the tiger's whelp, so this event seemed to have al- 
tered B 's nature, and doubtless led to his subsequent misfortunes 

and prematuTp death. 

No enemy being now visible on the ramparts, and the men who lined 
the breast-worl£ having fled, we advanced .in pursuit, dropping from 
* the wall fhto thfe town. At first we were among ruins ; but having 
extricated ourselves from them, we made our vtay into a large street 
leading nearly in a straight line from the principal breach to the platja 
or square : up this street we fought our way, the enemy slowly retiring 
before us. At about half the length of the street was a large open 
space on our left hjrnd, where was deposited the imme*n8e battering train 
of “ the army of Portugal," and its materiel. Amongst this crowd of 
carriages, a number of men ensconced themselves, firing on us as we 
passed, and it required no small exertion on our part to dislodge them. 
Such of them as were caught suffered for their temerity. In {tie mean- 
time, those of the enemy a-liead of us were lost to sight, having entered 
the square ; for which place we pushed on witn as many men as we 
could lay hands on, formed, without distinction of regiments, into two 
or three platoons ; for the great proportion of those who had started 
with us had gradually sneaked off into the bye-streets for the purpose of 
plundering, which business was already going on merrily. As we 
reached the head of the Btreet (which entered the square at one angle), 
and wheeled to the left into the open space, we received a shattering 
volley from the enemy/ which quickly spoiled our array. They were 
drawn up in force in the square and under the colonnade of the cathe- 
dral, and we were for the moment checked by their fire, which we re- 
turned from the head of the street, waiting for a reinforcement. At 
length, when we were hieditating a dash at the fellows, we heard a fire 
opened from another quarter, which seemed to strike them with a panic, 
for on our giving a cheer and moving forward, they to a man threw 
away their arms as if by word of command, and disappeared in the 
gloom like magic. It was the light division who entered the square by 
a street leading from the little breach, and their opportune arrival had 
frighted the game which we had brought to bay, leaving the pavement 
of the square covered with arms and accoutrements. .Resistance had 
ceased, and the town was captured. The subsequent transactions of 
that night, the sack of the town, destruction of a part by fire, and other 
circumstances, have been frequently and sufficiently described by abler 
pens Elian mine. It is enough for me to relate such part of the pro- 
ceedings connected with the actual fighting as I was an eye-witnesB to. 

On reading the official Recount of tlie capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
we were all greatly chagrined to find that no mention had been made of 
the Bhare which the 77tli had in the business, although praise was be- 
Btowed in generahterms on Colonel Dunkin, who commanded us in the 
absence of Colonel Bromhead /who had gone home on leave, after 
having reaped a full harvest of glory by his gallantry and self-posseBsion 
at £1 Bodon). A respectful gnd explanatory letter was written tS Lord 
Wellington, forwarded, I think, by Picton ; the answer tiTvvhich ex- 
U. S. Joubn. Na. 4?. Oct. 1832. m 
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pressed his lordship’s regret at qpt having been aware of all the circum- 
stances at the time the despatch was hastily written ; that, in the plan 
of attack, it was not intended the 77th should have been employed in it, 
unless in case of necessity, and it was not until after his despatch had 
been sent off, that he was apprised of their having been so actively en- 
gaged. He then expressed his sense of their gallantry and good con- 
duct, doing the regiment full justice. Such was the purport, if not the 
actual words of, Lord Wellington’s reply. 

On recalling to mind the proceedings of that night, T feel satisfied 
myself, (and I think I shall be supported by the survivors Of the third 
division,) that the 5th, 77t!i, and 94th were in the main breach before 
the light division had (proceeded to assault the Tesser one ; and I have 
no hesitation in asserting that it was the prior success at the main breach 
of the five regiments employed there, which shook the defenders of the 
little one, and caused them to yield it so easy a conquest to the light 
division, and to seek their safety in flight. In plainer terms, I mean 
to say — differing, with all courtesy, from the statement of the author of 
the account of the capture published in your first number, — that the 
light division was indebted to the third division for the ease with which 
it succeetted at its point of attack, and not the reverse, as is more than 
insinuated by that writer. As to our being in a trap on the top of the 
breach, it is (with respect be it spoken) fudge. The breach was not cut 
off by traverses, but by deep ditches, over which the boards of commu- 
nication were left by the enemy in their hasty flight. I think the timely 
escalade of the 83d and O’Toole’s Portuguese must have hastened the 
success of the operations of the night. 

I repeat it, that no one can be more sensible than I am of the zeal, 
discipline, and good humour with which the light division performed the 
trpublesome duties imposed on them ; but that their merits surpassed 
those of their brothers in arms to the degree claimed by them, and ap- 
parently conceded by their superiors, I deny. , The system of puffing 
histories and memoirs of the feats of the light division can only be 
equalled by the similar quackeries practised by 'the injudicious friends 
of the Highland regiments after Waterloo, turning tlip really brilliant 
actions of those gallant corps into burlesque and ridicule. 

It will be considered, I am sure, most startling and heretical to ques- 
tion for a moment the superiority of the light division over the rest of 
the Peninsular army. I may fail in convincing others, but I am myself 
aware that, at Rodrigo, the merit must be divided (and in no equal por- 
tions) with the third division. I remember that, at Badajos, when they 
failed, the third division, by taking the castle, gained the town ; that, at 
Sabugal, when in a most awkward scrape, we rescued them.; and where, 
in their whole career, can they produce one instance to equal in splendour 
the conduct of the 5th and 77th at El Bodon? — and yet those two regi- 
ments were not even permitted to record that event by inscribing the 
word upon their colours ! «■ 

The disadvantages of relying solely upon two or three regiments for 
the performance of the outpost duties and skirmishing are obvious, and 
ate, I trust, about to be remedied. The instruction and practice of 
light infantry evolutions are now insisted on throughout the army, — let 
jus hope with the view of enabling every regiment to take the advance 
when Necessary, and to perform all those Jight duties in the field which 
have hitlfe«to been entrusted to a few favoured corps. — C. J. T. S. 
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THREE DAYS AT ELBA. 

“ On Icrii trop ; je voudrais moins de livres et plug dq bona sops." 

Maxima et Pcnsfa du Prisonnier 

Having been joined by n ly two friends II and S- , in our 

accustomed ride in the Cascine, at Florence, the conversation turned 
on the present dulness of that fair city, in which the season of gaiety 
had just closed. It was suggested by one of the party, and agreed to 
, unanimoiisjy, tfiqt we should beguile the time by visiting Elba. Our 
intention of departing on the following morning was very nearly 
frustrated, by not one of the party recollecting those necessary evils, 

! assports ; however, we did procure them sufficiently early to start for 
<eghom, where we arrived, after as rapid a journey as even our 
English impatience could demand, find took up our abode in the Hotel 
de Londres. Oi/r first care was to summon mine host, and make 
known to him our intention of visiting Elba, in order that he might 
make a bargain with the captain of a felucca, disposed to risk him- 
self and vessel with a cargo of heretics. Such a courageous mariner 
was soon found, and lie* agreed to land us at Porto Ferrajo (the 
capital of Elba) for the sum of ten pauls eaiji- Having arranged 
With the captain to sail at whatever hour he chose on the following 
morning, we proceeded to view the mercantile city of Leghorn, and 
shortly found ourselves outside the gates, on the Pisa side of the 
country ; where catching a glimpse of sands and sea, we hurried down to 
the shore, to inhale the fresh breeze from the Mediterranean. Haying 
been warned off the quarantine ground, we reached a sort of artificial 
breakwater, from whence we had a beautiful view of Elba, Corsica, 
Capraia, Gorgona, &c. &c., all of which obtained a place in H— 
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sketch-book, aftei; which we returned to our hotel. The next morning 
every flag in the harbour proclaimed a fair wind for Elba ; when what 
was. our astonishment, on receiving a message from tlje captain saying 
he would not sail. We begaij to be seriously alarmed lest our I&dy of 
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Monte Nero, who is all-powerful at Leghorn, had appeared to him in a 
dream and forbid his fulfilling his agreement, as he appeared thus un- 
accountably bent upon disappointing us. However, “ La Bella Rosa” 
not being the only felucca alongside the quay,we set out ourselves in search 
of another,' thereby inducing liim to say he would sail with us instantly 
if we wished it. Accordingly we all hurried on board ; but alas ! by this 
time the wind had followed old Pietro’s example and changed its mind ; 
it was now right in our teeth : which, with the tremendously heavy 
swell occasioned by the settling of the sea, after a violent storm the 
day before, bid fair to place some of our party speedily bors tie combat ; 
and my companions eagerly availed themselves of the«offer of two mat- 
tresses, which the cook civilly proposed fetching On deck for their accom- 
modation, — and two more cadaverous-looking wretches than they repre- 
sented I certainly never beheld : however, they pronounced themselves 

less miserable when extended on their beds, though H was convinced 

his was stuffed witk ropes-ends. There were two other passengers be- 
sides ourselves, Jews ; though their object in visitmg'Elba I never could 
learn. We first stood straight across to the little island of Gorgona, 
whose shores are renowned for an anchovy fishery, the best in the Me- 
diterranean, and thence back to the mainland, where the numerous 
white villages shone cheerfully in the last rays of the setting sun. The 
islands of Corsica, Capraia, Gorgona, Elba and the promontory of 
Piombino, were fast sinking in the haze of evening ; anrl when nothing 
more was visible to the eye, I also retired to repose, enveloped in an 
old sail, which I found quite as soft and freer from inhabitants than 

H and S did their mattresses. Not long after sunset, however, 

a brisk breeze sprung up fortunately in our favour, which impelled 
our light bark merrily forward, so that we anchored under the 
office of health of Porto Ferrajo at half past two in the morning ; 
being fourteen hours, instead of six, the usual passage with a fair 
wind. The beams of a brilliant moon illuminated the fortifications 
of the town, apparently in mockery of the dim Jiglit emitted by a few 
farthing candles glimmering in the lighthouse, *a small tower built on 
the cliff, and opposite a single rock at some distance from the shore, 
which our captain said was often nearly fatal to light vessels. As day 
dawned we observed the town was built upon a tongue of rocky land, 
which with the aid of the extremely strong fortifications it entirely covers. 
On the summit of the rock, and to all appearance rising from the middle 
of the town, stood the house Napoleon raided in during the winter of 
his eighteen months' residence. The captain was giving us a very ani- 
mated description of the vast benefits derived by the inhabitants of the 
island, during the sejour of this mighty man, from whence he digressed 
to inform us Porto Ferrajo and its immediate environs belonged to 
Tuscany, when the rest of the island appertained to the principality of 
Piombino (from whence it is distant seventeen miles) : it was subse- 
quently in the power of the English, to whom it was ceded by the 
French, but now all belongs to Tuscany ; and he probably would have 
proceeded to expatiate upon the beauty of the iron ore found in its 
• mpuntains, when a summons from the sanity office, effectually put a 
stop to his discourse ; and leaving the myriads of fire-flies which flitted 
around us in undisputed possession of' our felucca, we presented our- 
selves ^before the man in office, who strictly examined the bill of health. 
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and our passports, and made due entry of our personal appearance in a 
huge book kept for that purpose. Of the correctness of the said de- 
scription some idea may be formed, when I say that S— figured on its 
pages as tall, stout, with black hair and eyes. In the first place? he 
never was guilty of being stout in his life ; nay, such a horror had he 
of any such direful calamity befalling him, that I am convinced vinegar 
and sponge would have been his diet, sooner than. risk a plait even in 
the otherwise loose fit of a Bhooting-jacket : then for his countenance, 
(I do not fear his anger, as he perused the original,) a pair of bright 
pink cheeks wefe surmounted by a profusion of curling flaxen ringlets, 
* from unddr which appeared two small blue eyes. Now how could he 
possibly be described in so totally and absurdly opposite a manner, by 
this guardian of health of Porto Ferrajo ! However, there is this excuse 
for the poor man : he was probably not awake, it Jbeing little after five 
o’clock in the morning ; and with this charitable conclusion I will leave 
him, and proceed Jo the town, which we entered b/the port gate, and 
walking up a short street, found ourselves in a large square, and at the 
door of l’Hotel des Quatre Nations, where we procured tolerably com- 
fortable quarters. 

The duties of the toilet being concluded, and a hearty breakfast having 
considerably renovated our spirits, with the tru^ national hurry of the 
English nation, we determined upon instantly proceeding to visit the 
iron mines, exactly as if we iiad been limited to a few hours’ stay in the 
island, when days, weeks, or months were'equally at our disposal. How- 
ever, this was not thought of, — the very idea of losing even an hour being 
insupportable. So having obtained as much intelligence as we could, 
from the landlord, of the path we were to follow, we started, and in 
direct opposition to that worthy man’s advice ; for he proposed our going 
in a boat to the small hamlet of St. Giovanni, situated on the other side 
of the deep bay, but as' we had all had quite enough of the water, we 
infinitely preferred proceeding on foot ; and I may say, in extenuation 
of our obstinacy, we were deceived in the distance, which appeared much 
shorter than it eventually proved. But as we never repeated this walk, 
it was a fortunate opportunity for viewing the town, — in which, however, 
there was little enough to see ; merely one long, paved street on a steep 
ascent, which led to a strong covered part of the fortifications, through 
which we passed, and also by three more forts, one close to the water, 
and two on heights : one of them was built by Napoleon, and called 
St. Cloud, the other by the English, as its name imports. Outside the 
walls our path led us past numerous salt pans, with which great pains 
are taken, the produce forming a considerable article qf commerce from 
Porto Ferrajo, which is the capital of the island. Buonaparte's country- 
house. next claimed our attention : it was situated some distance off, 
agreeably placed half-way up a* small mountain, appearing like a better 
sort of farmer’s house, or parsonage, in England, two stories in height, 
with six narrbw windows op each floor, ornamented with bright red 
shutters ; equally briglit-poloured red tiles formed the roof, and the walls 
of this imperial residence were whitewashed. It appeared to Btand on a 
terrace, with vines above and below it, and a small detached adjacont * 
building, the only one we could^see, we were informed was the theatre. 
We did not visit it, as it required an order from the gQvernor, who was 
absent. We finally reached St. Giovanni ; and at one of its stalling 
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houses procured a civil countryman to officiate in the important office 
of cicerone, during our wanderings over the island. While Giuseppe, 
therefore, was engaged in searching for ponies to convey ub to the mines, 
wefentered into conversation with a tidy-looking old woman, who seemed 
greatly to lament the Emperor Napoleon, saying the good lie did it was 
impossible to describe. One of his chief works was making excellent 
roads in many parts of the before impassable mountains ; and many 
that .he began were st\ll in their unfinished state, the work being dis- 
continued, when he abandoned this rural retreat. The old lady also 
informed us, the little village of St. Giovanni possessed* the best spring 
of water in the island, from which the rich inhabitants of Porto Ferrajo 
are supplied, the town depending upon what is collected in tanks, and 
is often extremely ill furnished. 

Our guide soon made his appearance, accompanied by three shaggy 
animals, not unlike good-sized Highland shelties. Accordingly each 
person mounted his respective steed, and wishing -our new acquaint- 
ance good morning, we continued our journey to the iron mines, which 
are situated near the village of Rio, at the western end of the island, and 
from whence we were still six miles distant. The road, chiefly made by 
order of ftapoleon, (who, most fortunately for the Continent in general, 
seems to have had qu^te a road-making mania,) was for the most part 
excellent, though considerably longer than the old path, which we once 
Or twice pursued to shorten the way, and a more execrable specimen of 
what their roads formerly were in this country, I certainly never saw, 
though small parts which lay close on the sea- shore wore a pleasing 
variety to the eye. The whole island consists entirely of mountains ; at 
least the only plain of any size is that of Campo, which is estimated as 
containing nearly one square mile. The highest summits are at the 
eastern and western ends, especially the former, where Monte Capanne, 
La Montagna, And Monte Giove, rise proudly above the rest of their 
chain. 

The island is sixty miles in circumference, anrF scarcely in any part 
exceeds three in width * ; the narrowest point is from Porto Ferrajo to 
Porto Longone, Which is the second town in point of size and strength. 
The Whole coast forms a beautiful and varied succession of deep bays, 
guarded by rugged headlands, which, viewed from a height, present a 
very singular appearance, but particularly pleasing to the eye of an 
admirer of diversified scenery. Of this we had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, as we slowly ascended a long, steep hill, on the craggy pinnacle of 
which stands a cdstle, used in civil wars as a fortress, and during foreign 
hostilities as a look-out post. Had Mrs. Radcliffe conveyed one of her 
distressed and persecuted heroines within the precincts of this mountain 
fastness, I think even ‘her ingenuity would have been sorely tated to 
have effected the fair (for all heroines are fair as a matter of course) 
maiden's release ; though this.once contrived, she would doubtless have 
enjoyed the vestiges of cultivation of corn and vines, which we had ob- 
served while passing a few narrow strips of land called by the dignified 
name of valleys. The generality of the land appeared to us very poor, 
and no timber, but a profusion of the most luxuriant evergreens I had 
ever observed in any country, rich in „the varied bloom of the merry 


* Aft this information was given by Giuseppe; and though also confirmed by 
others may net be correct. 
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month of May. Amongst them we remarked the bay-laurel, (laurustina 
phillerea,) a few cork trees, many brooms of peculiar beauty and fra- 
grance, the rose and white cistus, a perfect weed — the smaller yellow 
one, with a dark eye, less common ; the annual stock, white lily, stars 
of Bethlem, and many white squills ; light and dark coloured campa- 
nulas, the bee orchis, and a curious dark red one, with several others ; 
blue, pink, and yellow vetches, white roses, honeysuckles, numerous 
heaths, a yellow shepherd’s weather-glass or pimpernel, everlasting 
peas, yellow jessamine, and immense aloes, — which, with the prickly 
pear, conclude tny list Of the botanical qames of these plants I am 
* totally ignorant ; "but their English titles, though more plebeian, will 
serve to convey some slight idea of how beautifully each side of the 
road was enamelled. What a treasure a few acres, transported exactly 
as they now stood, would be considered in England— could they be de- 
posited, tale quale , in the middle of Lee and Kennedy’s garden, for 
example, duly ticketed as a specifhen from Elba !* I think, had the 
Geneva gentleman ever visited Elba, who said that travelling was 
“ Toujours la m6me chose, toutes les villes sont les mfcmes ; vous avez 
des maisons a droite, et des maisons k gauche, et la rue au milieu — 
e’est toujours la m6me chose,’ 1 at least he would have found Something 
different here to attract his attention. # 

Napoleon had endeavoured to turn the aloe to some account, thinking 
the long silky fibres which are contained in the leaves of this plant 
might be used as a substitute for real silk, and accordingly caused a suffi- 
cient quantity to be gathered as would be requisite to make a pair of 
stockings ; but the plan was attended with so much cost, labour, and 
difficulty, that he consented to abandon it, as no real benefit would have 
been derived from its continuation. The case must have been indeed 
hopeless for him to discontinue any fancy he had once adopted. Had 
this great man caused all the prickly pears to be eradicated from the 

island, it wouljl have spared poor S very great suffering ; for, with 

much laudable curiosity, he climbed up a bank on which this treacherous 
plant was growing, and, wishing to examine the fruit, seized one in his 
hand, when thousands of almost imperceptible spines (which grow in 
small tufts upon the fruit) instantly pierced his flesh, in spite of thick 
gloves. His knees, also, had come in contact with the same weapons, 
and were equal sufferers; and it is almost incredible what excessive 
pain these diminutive wounds gave our ill-fated countryman ; — neither 
did they heal until having duly gone through all the process of inflam- 
mation, festering, &c. &c. Our guide, Giuseppe, told.us they were all 
particularly careful, when working in the fields, neve^to come in con- 
tact with this plant, its fatal effects being too well known, of which he 

had qoi failed to warn S . The Elbanese, however, encourage the 

growth of the prickly pear, as no cattle will attempt to force a passage 

where it is planted (and very wisely do they desist, in S ’s opinion), 

therefore it iS chiefly on tht^ ban£s of their little enclosures where it is 
in the greatest luxuriance. Our road still continued ascending, com- 
manding magnificent views of the sea. From one spot we remarked 
the two islands of Palmajola and Corboli, with picturesque towers upon 
each — rendered more conspicqpus by their white chalk cliffs, rising 
from the bosom of the deep blue ocean, on whose; unruffled waters 
lightly skimmed innumerable feluccas, their graceful sails genfly filled 
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by a soft and refreshing breeze. The town of Piombino (which gives 
its name to a principality) was plainly to be discerned, which, with the 
distant blue coast of the mainland, stretching in various forms as far as 
the eye could reach, formed a fine picture. The red soil of the iron 
mine now first appeared in bight, while above stood the ruins of a castle, 
situated, like the first one we had seen, on the summit of the mountain, 
and having in former times served for the same purposes ; below us was 
the village of Rio', to which our road led ; and beyond it again the 
marina of the same,' close, as its name indicated, to the Bea. It is 
a particularity in this island to have a town and a marina of the same 
name within a mile or twe? of each other — as Rio and the Marina di 
Rio, Porto Longone and the Marina, &c. &c. — so that a stranger, who 
flatters himself he has arrived, finds he has a mile or two farther to 
travel, which, provided he was very hungry, like ourselves, would not 
much enhance the Measure of his excursion. 

At the village of Rio # (as there was nothing to induce our honouring 
its marina with a visit), we procured some breach aricl cheese, and very 
good sweet wine of the country ; and, after feeding our cavalry, con- 
tinued our ride up the steep and long ascent to the mine, which we finally 
reached just as the two hundred and nine men and sixty donkeys had 
finished their day’s work. This number are always in employment, and 
the quantity of ore ttey procure exceeds all belief, — the whole ground 
was covered with it, sparkling like diamonds, and reminding one most 
forcibly of the fairy tales or Arabian Nights. In quality it is highly 
esteemed, and I believe it is considered unique in the production of 
beautiful crystallizations, both of iron, and some transparent like the 
Alpine crystals, — no mine in the world possessing such varieties of 
colours and shapes*. All the best specimens are sent to the different 
cabinets of Europe ; but we were enabled to purchase for a trifle many, 
that to our imagination appeared one more beautiful than another, be- 
sides filling our pockets as we walked along, the last piece being gene- 
rally considered even a better specimen than wh^t we had picked up a 
minute or two previous. 

The ore is blown by gunpowder, and can scarcely be said to be 
covered in stone ; and is then exported in its raw state from the Marina 
di Rio. The mine was at this time let to a company, consisting of an 
Englishman, an Italian, and a Frenchman, — the Grand Duke (of Tus- 
cany) reserving a fifth share for himself ; but, although we inquired, no 
person could tell us the annual rent which was paid for it, none of the 
principals being «on the spot. The miners appeared extremely civil, 
bowing to us at? they passed, and wishing us a pleasant ride. Their 
dress was a compete suit of red, become so — from whatever colour it 
may have previously rf presented— by working the ore, which* is em- 
bedded in this coloured earth. The soil round the mine is also of this 
deep red, and in some places approaches to clay, excepting in one 6pot, 
where it is quite white, and a mixture of sand and marl. There is a 
round pavilion erected here, where Napoldon sometimes breakfasted; 
but this was less interesting to us than the large magazine where they 
keep the ore, and which was an excavation made by the Romans, though 
it tiad only been discovered five and thirty years ago. 


•< Tourmaline and epidotte are also found, but we could not procure any. 
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Having duly satisfied our curiosity, and filled our pockets as full as 
they could possibly hold with mineralogical specimens, which certainly 
were no trifling weight, we once more mounted our steeds in order to 
return to St. Giovanni, which we did partly by the same road and partly 
by a new path, where we added to our collection of valuables some 
pieces of ribbon-stone of extremely fine quality, large rocks of which 
abound. Our cicerone appeared highly delighted pn witnessing our 
eagerness to procure specimens. He told us the fishermen often picked 
up very curious stones and pebbles on the beach, but very few shells, 
and no coral. • 

• Ere reaching St. Giovanni we proceeded found a small promontory, 
where, *in a fine situatioh commanding the sea, are the remains of an 
old Roman town, now called by the peasantry the Grottoes. They 
merely consisted of some reticulated work, and several arched rooms, 
which latter gave rise to their present name, and Giuseppe said he 
believed them to be the only Roman ruins on the island. At the 
hamlet we left our guide and horses, with directions to be in readiness 
to attend us on the following morning ; and having procured a fishing- 
boat and two sturdy rowers, we traversed the bay, in no slight alarm 
lest the gates of the town might be closed, which they are* at nine 
o’clock every evening, after which no person can enter without an 
express order from the Governor. However, St. Anthony, to whose 
special care Giuseppe had intrusted us, stood our friend, and we landed 
just in time to make good our entry, and found our host in readiness 
with a very eatable supper. 

Amongst other pieces of information he gave us, was the intelligence 
that not very long before our visit a discovery had been made of an 
intended revolution on the part of the Elbanese, to declare themselves 
an independent republican the principle of the Spanish constitution. 
The intention was to murder the governor, and set all the galley-slaves 
at liberty, to which proceeding all the troops were favourable. For- 
tunately, however, th^very evening previous to the projected execution 
of the plot, a friend of one of the soldiers, who was himself a private 
in another regiment, and brother to a waiter at a restaurateur’s in 
Leghorn, arrived at Porto Ferrajo, and proceeding to visit his ac- 
quaintance, was soon told hy him of the whole scheme ; this man little 
doubting but his friend would gladly join in their rebellion. In this, 
however, when too late, lie found himself cruelly mistaken, for his 
visitor proceeded instantly to the governor, where giving a full account 
of the intended tragedy, tire authorities were enabled to yut a stop to it. 
The officers with their respective regiments were immediately sent into 
quarters at Grossetto, where it is computed no one survives more than 
three years, the air being so dreadfully pestiferous, — worse by far than 
any p£rt of the Pontine Marshes. It is about thirty miles distant from 
Piombino, where the malaria is also so fatal : a person born there 
seldom reaches the age of thirty -five yehrs. On our inquiring what 
reward had been given the soldier who had thus proved the means of 
Baving the governor's life, and probably that of many of the town's 
people, the landloigl said that he had been immediately raised from the 
ranks, and made an officer. 

(To bS continued.) 
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RAMBLES FROM GIBRALTAR. BY AN OFFICER OF THE GARRISON. 

No. 1. 

THE GRANADA SMUGGLER. 

On the morning of the 22d of April, 1830, a brother officer and 
myself passed out .of the Land-port Gate of Gibraltar, with the intention 
of occupying a three weeks' leave of absence in an excursion into the 
neighbouring country. We were mounted on our own horses — two 
very serviceable long-tailed Andalusian nags : a hired mule, carrying 
our guide and baggage, accompanied us. A peep at the Alhambra at 
Granada was our main object. The road thither from Gibraltar has 
been often described — it is perhaps the most wild and picturesque 
in Europe. We travelled slowly and leisurely, sometimes passing the 
night at a rude venta by the road-side, and at others finding accommo- 
dation in tolerable inns, as at the *Fonda do los ires Reyes (the Three 
Kings) in Malaga, and La Corona (the Crowd) at Alhama. In the 
afternoon of the 19th, we were in full view of that magnificent range of 
mountains the Sierra Nevada , and approaching Granada. We had 
performed a long journey on that day, and were looking forward with 
Bomfi desire to its termination, when we overtook a single horseman, 
apparently proceeding on the same route as ourselves : he was a hand- 
some young man, dressed en majo (a Spanish dandy) — that is to say, 
he wore a short round jacket of brown cloth, tastefully braided, a white 
waistcoat, breeches of the same material as the jacket, ornamented with 
gilt buttons in a continued double row on the outer seam, and which 
were left open about the middle of the thigh, to give an additional 
swell to the limb, to admit air, or to show the fineness and whiteness 
of the linen underneath (a point in which the r Andalusians particularly 
pride themselves) ; a broad red sash was bound around his waist, and a 
low, round-crowned hat, the brim turned up all ^ound, placed smartly on 
one side. His horse was a powerful black, gaily caparisoned. I 
addressed him with the usual salutation of the country — “ Muy buenos 
dias tenga vsted Caballero " — (Many good days to you, sir Gentleman). 
He acknowledged it with courtesy, and we entered into conversation. 
“ You are for Granada, probably ? ” said he. I informed him we were 
Englishmen, from Gibraltar, on our way to view the far-famed Al- 
hambra. 44 From Gibraltar!'* exclaimed he with animation — “ that is 
indeed a fine place. What tobacco one finds there ! — what cotton 
goods!" These remarks at once informed me of the occupation of 
our new companion. “You are a contrabandista (smuggler) then ?" 
said I. He unhesitatingly assented. “How I envy you such a wild 
life,*' I continued, “ yvrnr excitement must be greater than can be ima- 
gined." 44 Sometimes," replied he, “ it is well enough, but occasionally 
nothing can be more tame ; of late, however, I cannot complain. I 
am now on my return to Granada, after a rather long absence. 1 have 
deposited my small venture of good tobacco in a hut near the spot 
where you joined company. In Granada I shall find my uncle, and 
with his aid 1 hope to carry the cigarros safely threugh the shoals of 
custom-house officers with which the gates are infested. I am now 
more wary than formerly. The last time I was here, an accident 
occurted to me. We have still a long league before us, and perhaps 
you may -be amused if I relate my adventure." I expressed, what 
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I fealty felt, a great desire to hear it ; and I give the story in his own 
words, as nearly as a free translation will allow : — 

“ About six weeks since, I was on my way back to Granada (my 
native city) with a good cargo, accompanied by several comrades, also 
well laden. The narrowness of these mountain paths of course obliged 
us to tide in a train, the one following the other. I was leading, when 
we suddenly fell in with a party of guardos (custotn-house officers), 
accompanied by a military detachment. Ilad there been guardos only, 
we should have fought, — but, against los militares — no, Setlor — el 
m nombre del Rey tiene mucha fuerza — (Against the soldiers — no. Sir — 
the king’s name is a .tower of strength). I saw at once that if I 
hesitated, I was lost; so, leaving my companions to do the best 
for themselves, I dashed at the goat-path which leads up the moun- 
tain, resolved, if possible, to escape a prison and five years' hard 
labour at Ceuta, the fate which I l^new awaited me, if taken. I had 
scarcely got off the rqad, when I heard my name (Diego Salazar it is) 
called out in a voice which was familiar to me. I looked round, 
and saw el mas indigno de todos los guardos — (the basest of all custom- 
house officers), my own unworthy brother-in-law, Antonio Pcr$z. Pity 
that my beloved Maria Dolores should be sister to such a villain ! 
‘ Diego,’ said he, * come back, or there is a balUin this gun which will 
oblige you. The gun you know well, and that my aim is not bad/ 
Of course, I did not cease urging on my good horse with these well- 
pointed spurs. The faithful animal struggled forward, heavily laden as 
lie was ; but as he turned into the path through the thick brushwood, 
the bullet from Antonio’s unerring musket struck me in the shoulder. 
I did not fall. I retained my seat, and before another shot could be 
fired I was out of danger, I continued my journey, bleeding and faint ; 
travelled during the remainder of the day, and at nightfall reached the 
hamlet of Pinos, where a pious priest dressed my wound, gave me shelter 
and his holy tenedicticrti. By the following evening I was in the town 
of Alcala-la-Real. Iftre I parted with my fine horse and his trappings, 
and deposited my gay clothes with an acquaintance, equipped myself in 
a common dress, and purchased a mule, on which I placed my two 
bales. After this, I avoided all towns, and pursued my journey by 
mule-tracks in the mountains, so that, on the twelfth day, I was within 
half a league, of Madrid. I then looked about for a place to deposit my 
bales, and which I did in a snug-looking cave, a short distance from the 
road. This done, I boldly rode into the city through the Atocha gate, 
and had little difficulty in meeting with a daring spirit, ready for a small 
reward to assist an honest man in his need. We sallied out in the 
evening* and ere morning my cargo was safely stowed in the quiet 
lodging* I had taken in the Calle de San Pablo. I had a capital market. 
My tobacco produced me exactly double the sum I should have pro- 
cured for it in Granada ; but the other bale, los generos / — the English 
cottons, shawfs, and gown-pieces of brilliant colours ! — it was a mine 
of gold ! — four times the- Granada price was eagerly given. I paid my 
assistant liberally, and dismissed him. My wound was fast healing, and 
I was again dressed like a gentleman, with plenty of doubloons in my 
purse, enjoying the pleasures of»the capital. But I was not happy. I 
longed to be once more among my native snow-capped mountains ; to 
be on the back of a trust- worthy horse ; to see t my wife, my Dolores ; 
to receive her warm greeting in my little dwelling, which stands near 
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von Alhambra. But this I dared not attempt under present circum- 
stances. My vile brother-in-law, whom I have made mine enemy by 
refusing to give him half the profits of every cargo, would soon cause 
me to be apprehended. A thought struck me one morning, as 1 was 
leaning idly against the fountain in the Plaza-del-Sol : 1 would 
endeavour to obtain a pardon from the king ! I had, in common with 
all Madrid, seen* Ferdinand in his daily rides through the streets. 
His good-humoured f smile, the urbanity with which he acknowledged 
the Viva el Rey ! of the meanest of his subjects, assured me he was 
not the Btern, unbending monarch — the tyrant — which tnc Revolutionists 
represent him to be. Erhamos un memorial ! — (Let us try a memorial !) 
— said I ; and immediately directed my steps to the Post-office. Be- 
hind one of the pillars of the inner court 1 soon found a writer Beated 
at his small portable table. A large handsome sheet of paper lay ready 
before him, and 1 observed that he carefully nibbed a pen as I ap- 
proached him. ‘ Write me a petition,* said I, ‘ to the king.' He 
flourished rapidly the heading. 4 Now for your story.* I told him my 
case in a few words. 4 And you want a pardon?* I nodded assent. 
In a short time the paper was filled. He read it to me, and it appeared 
impossible that such an appeal could fail. 4 I have,’ said he, 4 as you 
must have remarked, dwelt very strongly upon the circumstance of your 
never having meddled with the smuggling of tobacco ; that, you know, 
is a royal monopoly, and you never could be forgiven had you been en- 
gaged in it. But the shawls — is another matter ; here, sign the paper.* 
I am no great penman, and my large scrawled signature only showed to 
greater advantage the neat characters of the scribe. I paid him the usual 
•peseta (the fifth of a dollar), and retired to my lodging. The next morn- 
ing I was at the palace betimes, to watch my opportunity. There were 
four or five others lurking about, apparently with the same design as my 
own, and we were soon addressed by some of the officials, who seemed 
well acquainted with our views. I liberally paid? these worthies, and was 
consequently permitted to enter the outer court of the truly royal mansion. 
After a time, three horses were led to the front gate, and Ferdinand 
himself descended the broad marble staircase, which leads from his 
apartments ; I dropped on my knees, and held out my memorial : — 
‘ Pardon, my liege,* said I in a loud voice, ‘ pardon for one single act 
of disobedience of your royal proclamation against smuggling — but not 
of tobacco I quickly added, 4 of cottons only.’ The King took my 
paper, bade me rise, and glanced his eye over the writing. 1 And you 
were wounded,' said his majesty. 4 Sire, my hurt was severe,* I 
replied, ‘“it is not yet healed.* 4 Well,* continued the King, 4 it is 
good that you arc not a tobacco smugglers go in a few days to the 
secretary’s office, and We will see what can be done.* He passed on, 
mounted his charger^ and rode away. I stood for some minutes as if 
entranced. I was aroused by one of the men to whom I had given 
money : ‘ You have managed your affair well, my friend,* said he with 
a smile, 4 you have gained your suit, whatever it may be. I know by 
the King’s glance, as he handed your paper to Don Luis, that he has 
directed your prayer to be granted.* I went off in joyfql mood to 
lounge in the Squares and on the Prado . At the expiration of a few 
days I attended* at the secretary’s office. I entered a room, in which I 
found c an old man seated at a table, and two others at a desk. ‘ I come 
for my pardon,* said I boldly ; 4 the pardon of Diego Salazar.’ The 
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two men at the desk looked astonishment at my assurance, and the old 
one, turning his dull eye coldly upon me, drawled out 4 I never heard 
of that name before, and he quietly lighted his cigar. I knew, how- 
ever, somewhat of these gentry. 1 produced a leather bag, containing 
a respectable sum in silver dollars, and, without further explanation, 
deliberately emptied the contents, and proceeded to spread it on the 
table. 1 divided the money into three unequal portipns. During this 
operation the two clerks had also lighted their cigars, and the three 
looked on with becoming gravity, and in perfect fcilence. At length I 
had completed the division. 4 This, 1 said I, pointing to the largest 
' •heap, 4 will, I believe, belong to the Sefior Secretario , who is charged 
with delivering to me thfe King’s written pardon, which his majesty (may 
he live a thousand years !) promised to me some days since ; and these 
other two sums must of course appertain to any two gentlemen who 
may witness the regular entry of the document.’ No reply was made, 
and I seated myselfjbefore the heaps of money, selected a cigar from my 
case, and commenced smoking. In a few minutes the old fellow spoke : 
‘ Vamos said he, 1 Come, let us understand each other. Is this all 
you mean to offer?* 1 protested ‘ I had not another dollar in the 
world.* 4 Well,’ continued he, addressing himself to one of the*6cribes, 
4 Francisco, look if there is any such paper as this gentleman describes.* 
A pretended search was made, and I soon held in my hand this writing : 
here it is, carefully folded in a leather cover. My money, of course, 
was soon in the possession of these sharks. I did not loiter in Madrid. 
I am now returning with a bold front to Granada. I yesterday left 
Alcala, and although the pardon lias cost money, yet you see I retained 
enough to re-purchase my faithful horse, as well as to procure a small 
lot of fine tobacco ; you must almost have seen me deposit the package 
in the hut near the spot where you joined company ; to-night I shall be 
again with my Do lores ; — but her villain brother — let him beware!” 

The narration of this ^lory brought us very near the city. We heard 
the tolling of the numerous church and convent bells. The smuggler, 
however, begged me, ere we parted, to read his pardon, and handing it 
to me, he particularly pointed out to my observation the word 44 gratis” 
written in large characters on one corner of the paper. It was a curious 
enough document. It set forth that, whereas Diego Salazar had un- 
doubtedly been guilty of the serious crime of smuggling, but as he had 
expressed the* deepest contrition at the King’s feet — had promised to 
abstain in future from any breach of the laws, and had moreover suffered 
great bodily pain from a wound inflicted by one of his majesty’s faithful 
guards, the King granted him his gracious pardon, and commanded him 
to return to hjs house at Granada, where he was to be permitted to 
reside without molestation, and carry on his lawful trade of platero 
(silverdhnth.) I returned him the document. 44 And this latter injunc- 
tion,” said I, with a smile, 44 you mean implicity to obey !” 44 Sin duda” 
he replied, with a significant {jlancft, “ without doubt ; but my horse has 
not lately had exercise. 1 must first give him a sniff of the sea air. I 
shall ride towards Estepon a in a few days.” We separated under .the 
trees of the beautify Alameda, and although I remained in Granada some 
days, and looked searchingly round amongst the throng in the streets 
and public walks, I did not encounter Diego. He was doubtless again 
on his horse, and perhaps returning with a new venture of the forbidden 
weed and the seducing cotton shawls. • W. 
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Having shown the relationship of Magnetism with Electricity and 
Galvanism, we will now pursue the inquiry as if we were ascertaining 
facts with a view to establishing the former as a theory in some measure 
independent, although with the admissions we have made, and the 
inferences we harbour, it is often a difficult line to draw. But this is 
somewhat necessary jn order to substantiate its subservience to the ends 
and purposes of navigation. 

The philosophers and naturalists of ancient Greece and Borne were 
aware of the attractive and communicative virtues of the magnet, but 
were as much at a loss to account for the cause as their successors. 
Plato, Pythagoras, and Aristotle, mention its effects, and call it the 
Herculean Stone , because it Commands iron, which subdues everything 
else. While Thales and Anaxagoras ascribed the property to an ani- 
mating soul within it, others attributed the phenomena to an unknown 
sympathy between the effluvia of the iron and those of the magnet. 
Plutarch thought that the latter attracted the former by emitting a spi- 
ritual effluvium, whereby the contiguous air being opened and driven on 
either side, does again drive that contiguous to it ; and thus the action 
being communicated r round, the iron is thereby protruded ; but this is 
contradicted by the equally vigorous action of the loadstone in vacuo 
and in the open air. Pliny, in descanting on the friendship between 
the magnet and iron, remarks that it is the only metal which being 
touched and rubbed, receives and retains the attractive property, so that 
a number of rings may be made to hang together, like a chain, without 
being linked. He speaks of this quality as one of the most wonderful 
of Nature’s effects, and ascribes its discovery to Magnes, a neat-herd of 
Mount Ida, being arrested by the nails in his sandals. Pliny also pre- 
curses the tradition of Mecca, by relating the singular device of Dino- 
crates, the Alexandrian, who commenced an arched roof over the temple 
of Arsinoc, entirely of loadstone, in order that tlitf statue of that princess 
might seem to float in the air, unsupported by anything ; and he is 
moreover anterior to that really “ Great Unknown,” the author of the 
Arabian Nights, in mentioning a part of India, where the loadstone was 
so abundant and powerful, that it was reckoned hazardous for ships with 
iron fastenings to sail by it. 

The property of magnetism is so universally distributed, that we 
scarcely find any two kinds of ponderable matter which do not exercise 
more or less affinity towards each other ; and imponderable particles are 
supposed highly attractive of ponderable ones. But the ore called load- 
stone possesses the magnetic power in the highest degree: it consists of 
black and red oxideg of iron, with a portion of silica, andojp found 
in abundance. Claudian says — 

“ Decolor, obscurus, vilis, non ille fepexam 
Ce&riem regum, nec Candida virginis ornat 
Colla, nec insigni splendet per cingula morsu ; 

Sed nova si nigri videas miracula saxi, 

• Tunc superat pulchros cultus, et quicquid Eois. 

Indus littoribus rubra scrutatur in alga/' 


* Continued from page 26. 
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The loadstone was thus prized, though its most admirable property 
was still hidden ; for it was supposed to have most healing powers, and 
the idea that Theophrastus thought it poisonous has arisen frqm a mis- 
taken translation. Pliny thought it effective in the cure of bad eyes. 
Dioscorides recommends it as an aperient, and Galen for dropsies. 
Some of the followers of Machaon pounded it for plasters to draw arrow- 
heads from wounds. In later times Beckerus is saic^to have extracted 
a knife ten inches long, which a youth had swallowed, to a convenient 
part for cutting it out ; and in 1808 Mr. Pi gram extracted a particle of 
iron, about the sice of a pip’s head, from the eye of a blacksmith at 

~*Tenterden, by means of a magnet, which had been lodged there almost 
five moTiths. Besides it^ external application for diseases in the sixteenth 
century, it was in vogue for the tooth-aclic in the fifteenth, and as a 
material for tooth-picks in the seventeenth. But though it allayed the 
pains of parturition, and dispersed white swellings and other tumours, 
wounds made with a magnetized knife were considered mortal. jEtius, 
of Mesopotamia, was the earliest writer who ascribed medical efficacy 
to the external use of the magnet, and mentioned the effects of its Veing 
held in the hand by podagrical patients *. This prepossession has de- 
scended in full force. About seventy years ago, Van Aken, of *Orebro, 
in Sweden, made wholesale cures of rheumatism; and Dr. Klarich 
found out the poles of all the bad teeth in GottAgen. The taste was 
spread ; and we ourselves saw a gallant British Admiral purchase a 
small piece to carry in his pocket, as a security against gout. But we 
must cite a more sensible application of this principle for the preserva- 
tion of health, from Sir John Hcrscliel’s admirable Discourse on the 

* Study of Natural Philosophy. In mentioning the mutual interchange that 
subsists between the physical sciences and the arts of life, he says— 

“ One instance more, however, we will add, to illustrate the manner in 
which a most familiar effect, which seemed destined only to amuse children, 
or, at least to furnish a philosophic toy, may become a safeguard of human 
life, and a remedy for a«nost serious and distressing evil. In needle manu- 
factories, the workmen who point the needles are constantly exposed to 
excessively minute particles of steel which fly from the grindstones, and mix, 
though imperceptible to the eye, as the finest dust in the air, and.are inhaled 

• with their breath. The effect, though imperceptible on a short exposure, yet, 
being constantly repeated from day to day, produces a constitutional irrita- 
tion dependenton the tonic properties of the steel, which is sure to terminate 
in pulmonary consumption ; insomuch, that persons employed in this kind 
of work used scarcely ever to attain the age of forty years. In vain was it 
attempted to purify the air before its entry into the lungs by gauzes or linen 
guards; the dust was too fine and penetrating to be obtrude* by such 
coarse expedients, till some ingenious person bethought him of that won- 
derful power which every child who searches for its.mother’s needle with a 
magnet* fir admires the motions and arrangements of a few steel filings on 
a sheet of paper held above it, sees in exercise. Masks of magnetized steel 
wire are now constructed and adapted to the faces of the workmen. By 
these the air is* not merely stwined, but searched in its* passage through 
them, and each obnoxious gtom arrested and removed t. 


* « Tradunt magnfitem detentum xnanu chiragrorum ac podagricorum dolorek 
ipsorum sedate. JEque convulsis opituljpur.” 

t Dr. Johnson, of Worcester, in his melancholy detail of the mojtality produced by 
this necessary manufacture, says, “ The fatal consequences of this employ mentf it ap- 
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For the recently assigned beneficial influences of the magnetic prin- 
ciple upon the human body, we must refer to the notorious deceptions 
carried on at Paris by M. Mesmer, under the style and title of Animal 
Magnetism. This sovereign and infallible elixir, by a fluid unusually 
diffused, and filling all space, as the medium of a reciprocal influence 
between the celestial bodies, the earth, and living beings, promptly 
offered “ un moyen universel de gudrir et de preserver les homines*, — 
in short, there was but “ one nature, one disease, and one remedy, and 
that remedy was Animal Magnetism.” So alluring a catholicon be- 
came the rage, and multitudes flocked to be thrown into hysterics, 
Bhrieks, hiccups, and many of the strange antics jdso inspired by ‘/ laugh- 
ing gas/* At length the public attention being seriously aroused, a com- 
mittee of philosophers and physicians was appointed to investigate facts ; 
when the true nature of the operation was found, upon clear and une- 
quivocal testimony, to be an imposture, and the marvellous effects 
ascribed to it were traced solely tb the imaginations of the credulous 
dupes who were magnetized. PerkiniBm succeeded to Mesmerism ; and, 
after the usual run of quack nostrums, metallic tractors and their inven- 
tor were screened from exposure by obscurity. 

It is not to be supposed that to properties so wonderful as those of the 
loadstone, magical a^ well as sanative powers would not be assigned. 
Accordingly Dioscondes tells us, that no faithless wife can rest in bed 
after a suspicious Benedict has placed a loadstone under her pillow ; 
and robbers cunningly used it to make the inhabitants forsake a house 
which they intended to pillage. 

But we must quit these fancies for more important details. Although 
the ancients were acquainted with the attractive property of magnets, it 
nowhere appears that they were aware of their directive and inchnatory 
faculties. This is singular, because attraction and repulsion take place 
only betwixt the opposite homogeneous poles of two magnets. When 
either two north or two south poles are placed -near each other, they re- 
pel ; but a north and Bouth pole attract each othe/ ; and it would, there- 
fore, seem likely that accident might have revealed the secret. Even 
steel and iron, which were never touched by the loadstone, possess po- 
larity ; or, as old Sir T. Browne quaintly expresses it, “ a polary faculty, 
whereby, conveniently placed, they do septentrionate at one extream, 
and australize at another.” Some scholars have considered the “ hie 
ventus jam secundus est , cape modo versoriam *’ of Plautus as a proof 
that the polarity of the needle was actually known, and applied to the 
purposes of navigation ; but this is no better authority than that of the 
honest skipper, ,who thought that it was common in early ages, because 
St. Paul “ fetched a compass ” on his voyage from Syracuse to Rhegium. 
Iamblichus is supposed to allude to the directive power of the. magnet, 
in asserting that Pythagoras took from Abaris, the Hyperborean, his 
golden dart, without which it ( was impossible for him to find his road. 

It is difficult to say to what date the incomparable invention of the 
mariner's compass may be assigned, or even when Europeans first be- 
came acquainted with polarity, though the earliest traces of its uses are 

pears, are so well known, that it is difficult to procure workmen for it ; their wages are 
consequently high, and their intemperance is great j they also chew a great quautity "of 
tobdcqi, and wet their hands and needles, as they become over-heated by attrition, with 
a discharge of saliva.' ' , 
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dated by tbe French from 1260 ; but Fauchet preserves part of an old 
poem, called La Bible Guiot , which describes a compass even before 
that period. Azuni, a hungry Sassarese lawyer, who wished to share the 
loaves and fishes of the French revolution, wrote a treatise to prove that 
the compass was used in France, under the name of mariniere , before 
the time of Gioia of Amalfi* ; and Lalande— albeit a philosopher need 
not have quoted so corrupt a source— appeals to this brochure as an 
evidence that all nations thenceforward copied the fleur de lys on their 
compasses. Now we are ready to concede that* the French have used 
this wonderful sfnd simple guide from the re^gn of Saint Louis, and are 
1 williq^, with Xirrtenes^to give them a priority over the Amalfitans, but 
at that point we must stop. There can be little doubt that the Chinese 
knew it long before + ; and there is pretty strong evidence to prove that 
the vaunted Jlcur de lys is neither more nor less than the Indian lotus. 
Pr. Hyde, in his treatise De Religione Veterum Persarum , affirms that 
the Chaldeans and^Arabians had imfhemorially made*use of the compass 
to guide them over Ihe vast deserts that overspread their respective 
countries. It is not improbable that the Venetians, while trading to the 
Reel Sea, obtained some information respecting it, and then introduced 
it into Europe, where it .was, perhaps accidentally, accounted a new 
discovery. I)r. Vincent stoutly contests this poii^;, because Marco Polo 
does not mention it, and also because the Arabs, equally with the Italians, 
call a compass bussola : yet the latter is no more decisive than the word 
punch is for a beverage which, in name and nature, is nearly the same 
in India and Europe. But none of the cited positions of Sir William 
Jones and Mickle for the introduction of the compass from Europe into 
India, can invalidate the reasons of Lord Macartney as to the superior 
standing of the Chinese one, with its twenty-four points, which is, in- 
deed, admitted by the reverend dean. Stanier Clarke has cited a passage 
in Osorius, which had been inadvertently omitted in Mr. Gibb’s transla- 
tion, by which it is shovyi that Gama, on his arrival, found the compass 
had long been used by the Indian seamen. “ Utebantur in navigando 
Normis navicular is, quas nautee acus appellant Quorum formam, 
propter cos qui a maritimis regionibus remoti sunt , baud alienum arbi- 
tror explicaret'* 

Professor Hansteen wrote an essay in proof that the earth has two 
magnetic axes, and, consequently, four magnetic poles, of which the two 

* So certain have the townsmen of Gioia been of their claim, that a compass has 
been assumed as the arms of the territory ; and the line from Anthony of Palermo 
is frequently cited : — . . m* 

“ Primo dedit nautis usum magnefis Amalphi.'i 

f According Jo Du Halde, and also Maurice, the Chinese emperor Tcheou Kong, 
about 1040 years B.C., presented certain ambassadors front Cochin China with a mag- 
netic instrument to direct them home. This instrument was caUed Tcki Nan,— a 
name by which that people at this day- denominate the mariner's compass. At the 
temple of Tak-koo , in China, a symbolical idol of Jhe Sea is brandishing a magnet in 
one hand, and beSrs a dolphin on the other ; the former reminding one of* the prism 
being placed in Newton's hand, in the fine statue at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

J Barlow, in his “ Navigator’s Supply,” published a.d. 1597, relates that, in a 
personal conference with two East Indians, they affirmed that, instead of our compass, 
they used a magnetic ifeedle of about six inches in length, suspended upon a pin in*a 
dish of white China earth filled with wajer, in the bottom of which there were marked 
two cross lines to indicate tlie principal winds ; the rest of the divisions being left to 
the skill of their pilots. 

U. S. Journ, No. 47. Oct. 1832. 
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northern turn from west to east, and the two southern from east to west ; 
which, he infers, will explain the variation of the declination. In this 
essay, which is merely a modification of Halley's theory, he notices a 
passage in the Landnamabok , a work dated fjrom the close of thp eleventh 
century, which would show that tfie polarity of the magnet must have 
been known ip the north, although it does not imply the actual existence 
of a regular coippaw* The famous FloJte Vilgerdarson, who sailed about 
the year 868, in order tp seek for Iceland, took three ravens with him, 
which wore to serve hifii as guides. On letting these birds fly pn the 
open sea, and finding them return, it was considered as a sign of there 
being no land near ; but ff they flew away, the vessel followed them, 
with a view of reaching the nearest shore. In order to consepratte these 
ravens to his purpose, Floke offered up a great sacrifice at Smorsund, 
where the ships lay ready for spiling ; for, says the author, “ at that time 
the navigator s in the northern countries had no magnets." 

That the magnet attracts iron, tkat the needle though not “ true to 
the pole ” has a polar direction, and that magnetism bSars a great affinity 
to electricity, have been long known ; but theory was subject to num- 
berless and vague conjectures. Some attributed a magnetical power to 
the earth \ others to a magnetical globe inclosed by the earth, whose axis 
did not coincide with the terrestrial one ; and the majority thought the 
phenomenon owing to a subtle elastic element, consisting of particles 
which are repulsive of each other, and pervading not only our globe, 
but perhaps the whole universe, — and this iEpinus wishes to call the 
magnetic fluid. Iron, and its oxides and alloys, were long considered 
as the only substances susceptible of magnetism ; and the loadstone was 
even cited by Bacon as one of that class of physical instances, which lie 
termed “ Instantice monodicce We have already shown that this is 
an error ; and the experiments of the industrious Coulomb go far to in- 
duce a belief that the action of this occult principle extends throughout 
all nature ; for he proved the fact upon gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
tin, as well as upon glass, bone, chalk, and different kinds of wood, — 
although the force in some of the bodies was necessarily very small, 
since it had hitherto escaped notice. To each of the specimens which 
he tried he gave the form of a cylinder, suspended by a filament of raw 
silk, and placed between the opposite poles of two bars of steel, in which 
situation it w$s found that, of wliatever matter the cylinders consisted, 
they always arranged themselves exactly in the direction of the two 
bars, and, if disturbed, always returned to it by regular oscillations. Our 
late esteemed friend, Scipio Breislak, of Milan, has, in the Nuovo Gior- 
nale Enepdopedjco, given $ particular account of a singular piece of 
volcanic tufa, which acted on the needle with as much power as the load- 
stone would have done; and which lie imputed either to* a stroke of 
lightning, or its having lain long in one position. It was of a brownish- 
grey colour, heavy, coarse-grained, and porous. When broken, the 
fragments preserved their powfer pyer ftie needle; but they did not affect 
each other, even when freely suspended ; 'and they would not in any 
degree attract the smallest particle of iron not magnetic, — thereby de- 
molishing Cavailofs position, that “ no instance of a ipagnet can be pro- 
duced which had only polarity, without the power of Attracting ferrugi- 
nous bodies.” ’jFhis fact of BrieslakVwas confirmed by the well-known 
serpentine of Humboldt. 
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Iron is the principal substance attracted by the magnet ; the degree of 
attraction depending on the weight, shape, state, and distance of the body, 
and the strength of the attractor. A loadstone will take up much more 
iron when armed, or capped, than it can when naked ; artificial magnets 
receive additional increments to their power by Blowly adding weight to 
the load they support ; and they will lift a greater portion of iron from 
over another piece of iron, than from over a plank or table. But it should 
be observed that pure iron is not susceptible of acquiring the permanent 
magnetic virtue ; it must be combined with a portion of carbon, phospho- 
rus, or sulphur ;«yet, if saturated with any of these bodies, it is incapable 
of exhibiting magnetic energy. Every piece of iron, when brought near 
a magnet, becomes a nfagnet. Soft iron retains the occult principle only 
while in that situation ; but hard Bteel, once converted into a magnet, 
continues so. The property of magnetism may be universally assigned to 
perpendicular bodies, and is decidedly shown in iron ; for all bars stand- 
ing erect, or nearlv in the direction«of the dip, as irtfn railings, pokers, 
&c.*, become directly*magnetic, the north pole being at the bottom, and 
the south at the top in this hemisphere, but reversed in the other ; for, 
as in electricity t)ie positive and negative actions cannot be produced 
separately, so in magnetism one polarity cannot be produced without the 
other. In the boring of cannon and drilling of large masses of iron, the 
cutters become magnetic, and the cuttings adhere to each other from the 
consequence of rotation ; and we have lately seen a singular effect, in a 
line of positive magnets made by a series of stout iron bars, each 18 
feet in length, which are now boring a well through blue Oxford clay, 
and have gained a depth of 350 feet. That the iron in ships becomes 
magnetic, is Bhown from the polarity which exists in them ; the whole 
forming a large magnet, with its south pole on deck, and its north one 
below, as has been made plain in the experiments on local attraction. 
Every one knows that a common sewing needle, gently placed so as to 
float upon water, points Jo the north ; and two forks stuck in a cork, so 
as to revolve on a pivpt, possess the same quality. But a more curious 
instance of the power of polarity is mentioned by Colonel Macdonald, 
son of the celebrated Flora Macdonald. This is the fact, — that the 
uppermost part of the iron ring round a carriage-wheel attracts the north 
end of a magnet, and is consequently a south pole ; while the lower 
part of the same iron, in contact with the ground, attracts the south end 
of the ncedld, and is therefore a north pole. Turn the same wheel 
round half a circle, and these poles are immediately reversed. 

Professor Hitter thought his investigations gave reason to conclude, 
that, by considering the earth aB a vast magnet, it woul<} explain various 
phenomena Qf nature, such as physical differences between the two 
hemispheres, the aurora-borealis, and the aurora^astralis ; and that 
it may* l>e assumed as an equivalent to an enormims Voltaic pile, the 
poles of which are on one side sufficiently closed by the waters of the 
ocean. Pursuing the idea, he supposes* the action of this pile must 
have produced the greatest chemical changes in the materials of the 
earth; changes* which must have differed according to the poles; and of 

* We have been informed, by the jngenious Mr. Bramah, that bars of iron so 
placed have become harder $ but the nature of the change is qpt yet satisfactorily 
explained. 9 

. o 2 
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which pile the poles at the other extremity have always such an abun- 
dance of electricity as to cause its splendour to appear by radiations in 
the vast spaces of the heavens. Professor Barlow, who communicated 
to us his investigations of the law of attraction as regards the mass, 
made the important discovery, that this power resides wholly in the 
surface of bodies, and is independent of their masses : in fact, that an 
empty bomb-shell will attract as strongly as a solid sphere of the same 
material ; a result as singular as unexpected. Saussure, according to 
trials made at the Cor du Gdant, at the height of 3435 metreB, thought 
he perceived a very sensible diminution of the magnetic property which 
he estimated at one-fifth ; whence philosophers were lftd to suppose that 
if it vanished on removing from the earth, it would go far to develope 
the cause of the principle itself. From some experiments above the 
clouds, by Professor Robertson, made in a balloon, on the 14th of 
August, 1803, near Hamburg, he was led to infer that this virtue de- 
creases in the atmbsphere as the squares of the distances. This, how- 
ever, required funher proof; and in the autumn r of the following year, 
Messrs. Gay-Lussac and Biot undertook their celebrated aerostatic 
voyage. These philosophers were well equipped for giving the question 
a more figid overhaul than it had hitherto received. After guarding 
against all local and, other anomalies, the result of their expedition de- 
cided, that while electricity appeared to increase with the height, “ the 
magnetic property experiences no appreciable diminution from the 
surface of the earth to the altitude of 4000 metres : its action in these 
limitB is constantly manifested by the same effects, and according to the 
same laws.” But to establish to a greater certainty so important a 
physical fact, Gay-Lussac re-ascended and repeated the experiments, 
when the results again indicated the sensible permanence of the inten- 
sity of the magnetic force on receding from* the surface of the earth. 
In this trip he also found that the proportions of oxygen and azote, 
which constitute the atmosphere, do not sensibly vary at the greatest 
heights to which he ascended ; and the labours of Cavendish, Macartney, 
Berthollet, and Davy, have confirmed the identity of its composition 
over the terrestrial surface. 

Oersted remarked, that the intensity of the electricity seems to have 
no share in the magnetic effects ; they solely depend upon its quantity, 
— and we have seen the discharge of a strong electric battery sent 
through a metallic wire, without producing any change in the position 
of the magnetic needle. Almost all the phenomena can be subjected to 
calculation if we suppose in steel two magnetic fluids, in each of which 
the molecules renel each other in the inverse ratio of the squares of the 
distances, — and attract in the same ratio the particles of the other fluid. 
When steel iB in fe natural state, and not magnetized, the two fluids 
are neutralized, or Kept in equilibrium by each other. From this Btate 
they may be easily brought through all the degrees of magnetism, to 
what may be called the point of saturation, or the greatest intensity 
which it can acquire ; and this is what should be especially used in the 
needles for manners compasses. The occult influences seem as exten- 
sile in their operation as light and caloric, although r in a state of reci- 
procal neutralization till they are made sensible by loadstone, iron, 
nickel, cobalt, and those bodies which possess the power of breaking the 
state 6f equilibrium. Magnetism has even been employed to effect dc- 
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composition. A small bar-magnet being allowed to remain immersed 
in 'tincture of cabbage for two or three days, completely destroyed the 
blue colour ; and the same thing occurred with that of litmus. A solu- 
tion of permuriate of mercury was by the magnet soon reduced into run- 
ning or metallic mercury. And the supernatant fluid was not affected by 
oolitic albumen. Nitromuriate of platinum was decomposed with a brisk 
effervescence, distinctly audible, and with a visible* spray between the 
eye and the light. B 

A singular anecdote is recorded in the 222d. number of the Reich - 
sanzeiger , a G&man periodical work. A .person having an artificial 
magnet suspended froqi the wall of his study, with a piece of iron ad- 
hering to it, remarked, for several years, that the flies in the room, 
though they frequently placed themselves on other iron articles, never 
settled on the artificial magnet ; and even, that if«any of these insects 
approached it, they in a moment again removed from it to some dis- 
tance. And is it 90 t worthy of nouce that now, while a new disease is 
dealing its shafts silently and promiscuously, fewer flieB are seen this 
summer than for years past ! In this and many other towns, the grocers 
and butchers’ shops are clear ; few wasps are seen, and th^se much 
later than usual, while the lovers of fishing complain of want of bait 
along the river! Has the comet which is now visible disturbed the 
electric balance of our atmosphere ? 

The study of terrestrial magnetism excited great interest about the 
end of the seventeenth, and the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, — but from the uncertainty attending most of its conclusions it fell 
into decline again. The variation of the compass had been pointed out 
by Sebastian Cabot, a native of Bristol, about a. d. 1500*, and the 
variation of that variation was first noticed by Mr. Mair, and then by 
Gunter in 1622, though it appears to have been claimed by Mr. 
Gillebrand three years afterwards. The dip, or inclination of the needle 
to a poipt beneath the horizon, when allowed to play vertically, was dis- 
covered by Mr. R. Norman, about a. d. 1576; and the intensity, or 
number of vibrations made by a needle in a given time, is a property 
announced by Mr. G. Graham, and recorded in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1725 : this gentleman also first observed the diurnal 
variation in 1722. When we add that Gilbert gave the theory of mag- 
netic action, and generalized its laws ; that artificial magnets were first 
made by Sellers ; that Parry settled the site of a magnetic pole : that 
Faraday first drew a magnetic spark ; and that Barlow, besides proving 
that the attraction lies in the surface, and other discoveries, demonstrated 
a mode of disarming the effect of local attractions, it will b? seen that 
this department of the occult principle owes nearly all its development 
to the talents of Englishmen. * * 

The variation attracted early notice, from the hope that it would 
assist in determining the longitude ; and the well known charts of 
Halley, Mountain, Dodson, and Middleton were the fruits of deep at- 
tention to the point. But when this effect was seen to change in the 
same place in the course of time ; that its traverses were irregular; that 
it had diurnal affections; and above all, the difficulty of observing it at 

* Mr. Cavallo cites a curious Latiif letter, written by Peter ^dsiger, in 1269, to 
prove that the directive and declinatory properties of magnetism were kuowntet that 
time. The construction of the needle, however, as described therein, is too rude for 
navigation. 
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sea within a degree, the phenomena were inferred to spring frhm a more 
complex and abstruse Cati&e than had been, at first; admitted. To 
account for the alteration by variation, the inference that the magnetic 
pole has a motion round that of the earth, is Sufficiently reasonable, and 
the fact of local changes favours the theory. Against such a conclusion 
the following objection has been started, — thete being no variation at 
some places, a difficulty is presented : this, however, may be solved by 
supposing the true pole and the magnetic being in a line with such place 
at the time. Dr. Lorimer thought his researches tended to prove that 
by heat the magnet loses some, and by cold regains wjiat is lost, of its 
attractive power, from whence he attempted to explain the variation of 
the needle, — especially the diurnal quantities. But this idea appesfrs to 
be insufficient to establish the whole connexion ; for though heat and cold 
have their effects, there are many causes in the earth which produce 
essential difference# from any laws„ resulting from the position of the 
rays of light, and direction of the sun above thejiwizon *. Mr. Bar- 
low’s hypothesis to account for daily variation is, that the sun possesses 
a certain quantity of magnetic influence, derived from ferruginous par- 
ticles in its composition. He shows, by a satisfactory induction, that 
all the phenomena in question are consistent with this hypothesis, and 
completely explained by it, provided we admit that the magnetic energy 
is not propagated instantaneously, but moves at the rate of about 
20,000,000 of miles per hour. 

We have oilrselves too often watched the diurnal variation of the 
needle, not to suppose that temperature has a considerable effect in 
producing some of the magnetic phenomena, although it is uncertain 
whether from a disturbance of athiosjiheric equilibrium, an unequal dis- 
tribution of heat, or some undetected action ot the sun. About nineteen 
years ago, Professor Morichini, of Rome, discovered that steel exposed 
to the violet rays of the solar spectrum becomes magnetic ; but his 
experiments were repeated without success. In 1825, the hypothesis 
was countenanced by the ingenious investigation of Mrs. Somerville, 
who came to the conclusion that not only the violet, but all the 
more refrangible rayB have a direct and sensible magnetic influence ; 
yet, though her experiments were taken with the greatest care and 
deliberate attention, they require further proof. We may add that there 
are few careful observers who have not noticed that storms are often 
preceded by a tremulous fluctuation of the needle, showing an actual and 
sensible connection between the atmosphere t and magnetism ; and the 
observations of M. L. Cotte induced him to think the needle subject to 
very extraordinhry movements before volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes. This is a subject of much interest, and is about'to undergo a 
rigid experimental investigation by the intelligent and perseveiirg Mr. 


* Captain Middleton, a zealous and lll-usud officer, says, that while crossing Hud- 
son’s Bay, amongst ^mountains of ice, his needles lay immovable? even while the 
vessel was pitching and rolling, remaining wherever they were placed by the finger. 
Being held to the fire they legained their activity, and he continued warming his 
cqpipasses successively every half hour. Part ot this effect mig}U have been owing to 
the contraction of the metal caps used before tho introduction of those of agate. 
Professor Succow has shown that red-hot lr^n exhibits as ambulating a polarity as 
cold. Yet some experiments seem to prove that heat weakens the power of a magnet, 
and that a white heat may destroy it altogether 1 Perhaps neither Kircher nor Ca- 
vallo are definitive on this point. 
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Hudson, of the Royal Society. The inquiry is already in progress with 
instruments of different principles and construction ; and the festtit of 
his three thousand hourly observations of the bdrometet shotte — 

1. That the changes in the barometer are influenced by the diameter 
of the tube, and by the nature of the fluid colurtin. 

2. That the same periodical changes during the day, observed at the 
equator, are found to exist in extra-tropical regions *vlien a mean day 
is deduced from fifteen dayfc, and the irregular oscillations thus 
destroyed. 

3. That this d^uatorial motidn is strikingjy connected with the mean 
variations of temperature corresponding with observations. 

4. -That the nature of the changes varies at noon and midnight, and 
in summer and winter ; when small at noon, being high at midnight, 
and vice versa ; and that they are generally small* at noon in summer 
and high in winter. The minima and maxima are also found to differ 
according to the season, — the minfma in summer occurring at about 
4 a.m., and in winter at about 6 a.m. ; the maxima in summer at 
11 p.m., and in winter about 8 or 9 p.m. 

In following itp the laws of variation, several inquirers have coincided 
with Borda’s opinion, that, the intensity of the magnetic power is the 
same all over the earth ; but this has been disproved by many recent 
facts. Towards the end of the Protectorship, the true and magnetic 
meridians coincided, and the latter appears since to have had a motion 
of nearly 10" per annum. The westerly variation had been on the 
increase for 162 years, that is from 1657 (when Bond found the needle 
pointed due north) until the spring of 1819, when it had reached 
24° 48', its maximum ; since which it lias been retrogressive, though 
with a decrease, as far as we have yfet observed, not at all proportionate 
to the annual increase* just named. The discovery of the oriental 
maximum is therefore, for the present, otit of the pale of computation. 
In the northern hemisphere the western variation now extends over a 
space of about 244*; and in the southern hemisphere, in the same 
parallel of latitude, rather more than ] 43° ; the balance of each circle 
being the utmost extent of the easterly variation. Seventy years be- 
fore Mr. Bond’s observation, or in 1580, Burfows found the variation 
to be 11° 15' east, and his observations are esteemed the oldest and 
best in the world. The diurnal variation may not be the same in 
different places, but as far as our personal observation goes, it seems 
to be greatest in June and least in December, having its largest arc 
towards the west at about* 1" 45 ln p.m. on the longest days, and smallest 
about 8 a.m. As it is rather a delicate operation to detect stfbh minute 
quantities, various means have been resorted to. Mr. Troughton con- 
structed a telescope containing a set of leh&es ajrtd spider lines in a steel 
tube, which being well magnetized, was suspended in the magnetic 
meridian, on supports which admitted pf reversion. This ingenious 
contrivance b«!ing directed tp a distant mark, readily gave the diurnal 
and other alterations to which the magnetic bar is subject. Our own 
apparatus consists of a variation transit constructed by Dollond, and a 
dipping-needle by* Jones, together with some bars for intensity. The 
results obtained, and those in progress may be submitted on d future 
occasion. . 

The discovery of longitude by means of the magnetic curved, or 
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Halley an lines , had numerous devotees, and charts were ever and anon 
appearing on the subject. Of these, the most elaborate were by Church- 
man, an intelligent American, in 1794. In that work, the author 
assumes two magnetical points, the one in the northern, the other in the 
southern hemisphere, at unequal distances from the poleB of the earth, 
and neither in the same nor in the opposite meridians. These points, 
by which the variation of the needle is guided, revolve round the poles 
from west to east, with different velocities, — the northern making its 
periodical revolution fn 1096 years, the southern in rather more than 
2289. The curves passing through these two points, and determining 
by their inclination to the meridians which they cut, the variation of the 
compass, are called magnetical meridians. Two points, diametrically 
opposite to those, are called the northern and southern magnetical 
nadirs; and a great circle, whose plane bisects the 6traightest lines 
passing between these points and nadirs, is called the magnetical equator, 
to the north of which the dipping-needle gives north dip, and vice versa , 
proportionally to the distance from the place where it' stands horizontal. 
This is the skeleton of the Churchman theory, which was dedicated to 
that singular personage, the Princess of Dashkoff, who was then pre- 
siding ovtr the Imperial Academy of Russia. But though the work 
might have claimed considerable merit as an essay, yet, as a system, it 
was strained, and its deHnitions were vague, confused, and unsatisfactory; 
no series of observations were taken to ascertain the amount of effect, 
and the author did not sufficiently consider the very desiderata laid 
down in his own account of Euler’s theory of the nature and periods of 
the magnetic curves. Yet, “ with all its imperfections on its head,” the 
hypothesis waB so ingenious as to become widely discussed ; and it was 
thought very blameable that the Board of Longitude, instead of calcu- 
lating at great expense the hourly motion of thef moon, and laying down 
rules which “ few sailors could understand or practise,” should not em- 
ploy its exclusive attention on magnetism, by which “ the commonest 
navigator could tell his longitude at any time.” 

Whiston had previously written a pamphlet, entitled “ The Longitude 
and Latitude found by the Inclinatory or Djpping-Necdle and he, as 
well as Phillips, Bond, Halley, Euler, Lorimer, Walker, and all others 
who have attempted these researches, have supposed the magnetic poles 
to move ; but Churchman must be singled out for confidence in having 
furnished a sort of approximate revolution, so as actually to send problems 
abroad for practical application. Biot and Humboldt are for the dip 
rather than the declination of the needle ; and have written an able 
paper to prove the position of the magnetic equator, as a great circle, 
by direct observations, recommending the dip with a view. to attaining 
the place of a ship, — u /or,” say they, “ the dipping-needle throws light 
on the longitude amidst the thickest fogs.” Mr. Nugent, the late sur- 
veyor-general of Cape Breton, who took out a patent for making a 
double Bextant, and is warmer "On his4iobby than any of .the loadstone 
lords, concludes his theory in these words : — “ Thus, by a new and 
interesting application and testimony of unerring science, practical 
observation, and fair conclusion, I have, I flatter myself, cleared the 
magnetic theory of the abstruse and embarrassing circumstances which 
have hitherto bewildered it, and thereby laid the foundation of a most 
simple} general, and useful method of determining a ship’s correct place 
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at sea, without any regard to the sun, moon, or stars, to good or bad 
weather, to the time of day, or the day itself.** And he did flatter him- 
self ; for all these brilliant theories must succumb, to the uncertainty which 
must ever attend observations dependent upon such accidental and 
varying circumstances. 

But even had the theory of magnetism been more perfectly reducible 
to precision than it was found to be, an insidiops enemy existed in 
every ship, in the form of local attraction, and caused a deviation of 
the needle. Now this property, though detected and known much 
sooner than sOme of our academic philosophers suspect, was a bar to 
improvement, because it was long beforl it could be grappled with, 
although several of our most expert mariners had made the endeavour* 
In a work, by W. Dennis, on the Declination, published at Dieppe in 
1661, he says that he found the compass on deck never agreed with the 
one below, and that the difference increased in northern latitudes, 
according to resultB obtained in several voyages to Canada. Wales, 
who accompanied Captain Cook, noticed that the variation depended 
in some degree on the direction of the Bhip's head, and was greater 
between the north and eaBt than in the opposite quarters ; and also that 
the amount differed in different parts of the vessel. The veteran 
Admiral Lowenurn made similar remarks in liis voyage to Iceland, in 
1786. Old Ralph Walker, of Jamaica, the inventor of a very clever 
compass, which we have used at sea, published a work in 1794, to cir- 
culate a knowledge of his instrument. In this book he strenuously 
insists on the affinity between electricity and magnetism ; and, in open- 
ing his subject, has the following passage : — 

“As the magnetic bar in this experiment extends beyond the circle a 
considerable distance, it, appears by it that the magnetic attraction of the 
earth is at its surface, and not internal ; and from which I am led to con- 
jecture, that the magnetic vortices are not lost at the surface of the earth, 
but are extended as fanas our hemisphere, or as far as comes within the 
sphere of the earth’s*attraction. 

“ If magnetism was not an atmospheric quality, all magnetic needles 
would point to each of the magnetic poles in proportion to their distances, 
inversely, from the needle ; but this is not the case, for it is a fact well 
known, that on board of all armed vessels, where there are great quantities 
of iron, the current of polarity is deranged in a very great degree. 

“ The present Admiral Murray and Captain Penrose, when cruising off 
the Neas of Norway, found that when the ship’s head was in shore, it made 
a difference of nearly a point in the compass from what it was when the 
ship's head was off shore ; and as many navigators as have been accurate 
in their observations, have taken notice of the same phenomenon in different 
parts of the world. By this remark, it is not meant to insinuate that such 
change in the direction of the needle was owing Jo any effect that the shore 
had *if>on it ; but only, that being in sight of the shore, an opportunity was 
had of ascertaining the fact. For although all shores and head-lands may 
have a very great effect in deranging the .universal current of the magnetic 
polarity, yeftt is not to be %upposed that the change»of the position of a 
ship can change the polarity of any place, but only so much of it as comes 
within the sphere of action of the iron which may be on board of her.” 

The cure of^he deviation of the compass on ship-board from* the 
effects of local attractions, and the consequent errors which navigators 
are liable to fall into, is the last and most interesting of the practical 
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magnetical results of the day ; for not only might a vessel be steering 
a point out of her supposed course, but those chronometers in which the 
balances, or their inner rims, are manufactured of steel, may be dis- 
turbed and accelerated in their vibrations by those influences. Captain 
Flinders had hit on a method of correcting such errors in his own ship ; 
but the trial which the Admiralty ordered proved to be unfavourable as 
a general rule, though it proved the importance of his representations. 
Fortunately, the urgent necessity of applying a correction to this devia- 
tion aroused the attention of Mr. Peter Barlow, of Woolwich, a man 
not likely to leave any subject unbenefited by his investigation. As 
the attempts had hitherto been confined to the formation of certain 
empirical formulae, from the result of observations made afloat, Barlow 
pursued a different course. Being placed in a situation where there is, 
perhaps, a greater accumulation of manufactured iron than in any other 
place in the world, he availed himself of this opportunity to consider the 
phenomena of magrifetism under a scientific point of view. II is efforts 
were soon rewarded by the development of several curious and interest- 
ing laws*, and the discovery of an extremely simple method of cor- 
recting the deviation in question. 

The first" experiments were made by putting a compass in the centre 
of a circle, and placing iron balls of various dimensions around it, 
making them move gradually on the circumference, and observing the 
effect produced upon the needle in every position. The result of these 
experiments was the discovery, that in every ball of iron there are two 
planes in which, if a needle be placed, its position will not be in the 
least affected by the ball. The first of these is in the magnetic meridian ; 
and the second, which is now called “the plane of no attraction,” is 
perpendicular to the plane, or natural inclination, of the dipping-needle ; 
and various coincidences led to the inference that the same obtains in 
all latitudes. This very remarkable fact being well established, was 
made the fundamental law of the subsequent experiments ; and Mr. 
Barlow next ascertained the deviation produced upo.i the needle in all 
the different degrees of latitude and longitude of an iron ball. The 
plane of no attraction was considered as the equator, and the circle per- 
pendicular to the magnetic meridian, or passing through the poles of 
the sphere, and the points of the equator, at the greatest distance east 
and west from the meridian, was considered as the first meridian. These 
observations led to the two following conclusions : — 

1. The tangents of the deviations are proportional to the rectangle 
of the sine and cosine of the latitude ; or, to 'the sine of the double 
latitude, whkfh is the same thing. 

2. Other things being the same, the deviation is proportional to the 
cosine of the longitude. ' 

After further and successful examinations to ascertain the law as 
respects distance, he established,, in thc^ most unexceptionable manner, 
that all other thing3 being the same, the tangents of deviation were 
inversely proportional to the cubes of the distances. It still remained 

* We have mentioned the remaikable fact of his finding thm* the force of mag- 
netism, like that of electricity, depends not upon the solid contents, hut upon the 
surface of the magnetic body ; so that a solid, magnet and a hollow magnet, sup* 
posing them to have the same surface, may possess the same attractive and repulsive 
forces. 
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to determine the law as regards the mass* and thi£ led to the lingular 
discovery already mentioned. 

Introducing all these circumstances, the general fohhula for express- 
ing the quantity of deviation becomes 

D 8 

tan. A := (sm, 2 X cos. 1) 

where D denotes the diameter of the ball ; $ the distance, A the devia- 
tion, X the latitude, and l thfe longitude, 

Mr. Barlow having then instituted experiments which established that 
the same laws hold in the case of irregiilar masses of iron, as were 
ascertained to exist in, iron spheres, proceeded to show a method of cor- 
recting the deviation of the compass from local attractions on ship- 
board. Here he has furnished the most valuable addition to the 
improvements of navigation which have been made during the course 
of the last century, and one which ought greatly to facilitate the dis- 
covery of the lawfcbv^ which the declination of the compass is regulated. 
Since he had made it obvious that all the action of the needle may be 
referred to one common centre of attraction, it followed, that so also in 
a ship, the whole might be reduced to one centre of power ; and since 
the iron and compass will always, during a voyage, preserve the same, 
or nearly the same, relative situation, it is assumed that a single ball or 
plate of iron might be so placed in the ship, that its action on the 
needle would be the same as that of the iron in its distributed state ; or 
which is still the same, that there is one common resultant. The mode 
of ascertaining and fixing the material point before the ship leaves port, 
has been fully treated by the inventor, and has been successfully adopted 
and practised : so that we need only add that, by placing the centre of 
a small circular iron plate in the line of no attraction of the ship’s iron, 
and at a proper distance behind and below the pivot of the compass- 
needle, that needle will not only remain active and vigorous, even in 
polar regions, but wi)i continue to point to the correct magnetic meri- 
dian, uninfluenced by the attraction of the ship’s iron, in every part of 
the world. 

Of the agency of terrestrial magnetism in the rapid transmission of 
the tidal wave , we may hereafter have occasion to speak; but we 
cannot conclude these remarks, without regretting the tone which has 
lately been tpo often assumed in discussing such topics. We see neither 
wit nor sense in the hatchers of hypotheses being so profuse in their 
abuse of the established conditions of human knowledge, — conditions 
produced by men possessing a genius and intellectual grasp but rarely 
granted to mankind, and who, armed with extraordinary mathema- 
tical powera, and an analysis which few can even wield, devoted their 
lives, to patient investigation. Captain Forman, an officer of some 
acquirements, but who admits without ceremony that he is not 
acquainted with mathematics, brought forward a scheme for the Tides, 
founded on tlie compressibility of water and the influence of magnetism ; 
but what might have proved amusing, was spoiled by the style, and the 
threat of decorating Newton with “ a cap and bells.” It has given us 
pain to see him {gain complaining of the “ mean and pitiful jealouSy” 
of the philosophers of the da^, in a pamphlet encumbered with dis- 
content, invective, egotism, and unsubstantial reasonings. In ijiis pub- 
lication, it seems, that every body from Kepler to Herschel have been 
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mistaken in all their notions of celestial mechanics, tides, light, atmo- 
sphere, &c. ; and, as might be expected, the author explains the whole 
doctrine of the universe, in a way so satisfactory and conclusive, that 
none but fools and knaves will dare to doubt him ! These theories, 
however, would have been left to themselves, but that we must con- 
demn the style in which they are advanced ; and we muBt say, that if 
the gallant theorist # had had the most distant acquaintance with the 
character, disposition, and conduct of Sir John Herschel, he would never 
have defiled nis paper ‘with an insinuation that, under certain condi- 
tions, the knight possessed feelings “ of the very worst description that 
could possibly belong to a human being." As a word of advice on 
parting, we could recommend, if we thought it would be taken kindly, a 
course of study, which would enable the Captain himself to answer 
the question which he throws before his readers, in page xii. : — “ What 
is the reason that Sir r John Hcrschers treatise on Light is the universal 
theme of eulogy, while my two papers, which treat upon the same sub- 
ject, are never so much as mentioned ? " 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SEA LIFE.* 

DY A MIDSHIPMAN OP TIIE LAST CENTURY. 

Aj^ter securing our prizes, as wc proceeded on our voyage, sundry re- 
ports emanated from the French prisoners relative to boxes of gold on 
board La Concorde that had been broken open during the chase ; and 
these reports were corroborated by the accidental discovery of several 
belts, filled with gold pieces and made to fit the body, which were found 
among the Frenchmen's luggage in its removal from the Concorde. A 
few boxes of silver were on board of her, which Vhe officers admitted to 
be lawful prize. Those circumstances occasioned some suspicious- 
looking packages to be opened, in which more gold was found. All 
this seemed to confirm the idea that the statements of the men relative 
to boxes of gold having been broken open were true. Here, then, a 
question of some difficulty arose. To do anything which could have the 
appearance of robbing the prisoners of their private property was strictly 
to be avoided ; but since goods, and gold for the purpose of merchan- 
dise, are made lawful prize by the practice of war, in order to injure the 
enemy nationally through his commerce, it could not be right to pass as 
individual propertj any large amount of precious metals found on board 
an enemy's man-of-war, although her officers were the merchants to 
whom it belonged, or pretended to be so ; and much less was it allow- 
able when there was every reason to believe that they had become pos- 
sessed of it only by breaking open the cases in which it had been em- 
barked on account 6f others. Our captain, \ery properly, tad consider- 
able scruples on the subject, but at length resolved upon a general search. 
The Frenchmen were furious, at least some of them w$ere, or pretended 
to life so 5 but one fine-looking fellow, — the commanding officer of the 
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troops of their squadron, who, being a colonel, had been admitted to a 
place in our captain’s cabin, and who had his luggage contained there, 
in an immense chest, — as soon as he saw that the search was inevitably 
to take place, voluntarily opened this chest, and, from a heap of gold, 
baled it out upon the cabin table, at each time, as he laid down his 
double-handsfull, pronouncing ‘ Ce n’est pas a moi.’ Wc were sorry 
for this man, because he acted so honourably; while a number of others 
were allowed to retain large sums only because they had more hardihood 
in declaring it to be their own. In this search* no standard was fixed 
upon for detertnining what should be considered as private property, 
and I fear that the vacillation hence arising in each case gave more of- 
fence 'than a rigid seizure would have done. 

It requires the pen of Sir Walter Scott to convey a picture of scenery 
to the mind ; but how much better are the picture^ of inanimate nature 
conveyed by the pencil, than even by such a pen ! and how much more 
forcibly has that nen presented to «s the scenes of hflman life, and placed 
before us, in brignt And glowing colours, the motives to action in the 
ever-varying mind of man, where we may trace the remote incitements 
of our own conduct, and strengthen our good resolutions by the honest 
pride we take in seeing its better parts pourtrayed, and be made more 
alive to our weaknesses, by seeing them reflected to our view freed 
from the mists of selfishness, which bias our judgment in studying the 
original ! 

From the rolling swell and the fresli trade-wind of the ocean we shot 
into smooth water, passed the magnificent mountain which stands appa- 
rently isolated at the entrance of the inland sea, that winds its way 
through orange-groves, gardens, fountains, and stupendous mountains, 
clothed with the verdure of majestic trees even to the edge of the water. 
Sailing into this peaceful lake, the spires and the white monasteries to 
which they belonged appeared to ornament the lesser eminences that 
rise above a little recess of the land on the southern shore, and indicate 
the place of the towji of Rio Janeiro. Off this bay we anchored, and, 
when the sea-breeze died away and yvas succeeded by the calm of the 
evening, the whole scene was reflected upon the glassy surface of the 
water, and was more like to the reality of fairy-land than even the 
beautiful mirror- scene in that prettiest of all spectacles, Cherry and 
Fair-Star. 

Our attention was soon withdrawn from the contemplation of these 
beauties to some of the coarser realities of life. Many vessels were 
anchored in the bay, and between them and us lay one large ship, wear- 
ing English colours. She attracted our attention by appearing to have 
a great mapy hands on board. A boat was soon seen to be rowing 
from Ijcr towards us with four oars and a personage of some magnitude 
seatcil in her stern sheets. We were upon the alert to know who he 
could be ; and while the captain and most of the officers were upon deck 
on the side c£ the ship which he'approafclied, the otl^r side was covered 
with midshipmen, to see him and hear the news he might bring. The 
boat came alongside, and a tall, raw-boned figure, with prominent fea- 
tures, presented himself, dressed in white trowsers and blue coat with 
bright buttons, but which seemed to have been made for a smaller man. 
*Tl»e first glance at his visage Snd appearance might have read 4 Irish- 
man ;• not 4 Irish gentleman,' certainly ; but one o*f that claSs who, 
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supposing their claim to the title might be questioned, think it right to 
enforce it with an oath, and pronounce themselves to be 4 Jontlemen, 
by Jasus ! ’ Our friend arriving on the quarter-deck, looked round with 
a wild stare, and then* fixing his prominent eyes on the captain, and 
striding up to him, projected his chin into his face in a manner which 
indicated a disposition to bite off his nose ; but, instead of doing this, 
he took off his ha^ and said, ‘ I’ve come to report myself to your 
honour.’— 4 Well, what are you V 4 I come from Cark, Sir.* — 4 Where 
are you bound to ? • To Batany Bay, Surr.* — 4 Weil, well, what is 

your cargo V 4 Khargo, Sir ? I’ve got a khargo of united Irishmen, 
and a very bad khargo you’ll allow, Sir.’ — 4 Well, then, you command 
a convict-ship V 4 1 do, Sir ; and I will command them as long as the 
breath’s in my body. But I’ve come to report them to your honour : 
they mutinied on me, ]5ir.* — ‘ Did they ? then I hope you suppressed the 
mutiny /’ 4 I did, Sir. The’ mutinied on me, and would have taken 

her from me ; but i went down below with my officers, and we shot 
three or four of them, Sir; and we quelled them. Yes, Sir, we shot 
three or four of them ; but we did not shoot the ringleader ; but we got 
him upon deck, Sir ; — and your honour knows that a desperate case re- 
quires a desperate remmedee. So I called a council of war of my officers, 
and we hanged him at the fore-yard-arm ! — and I hope your honour ap- 
proves of it making a low bow. 

The approbation here claimed so directly was a matter that Certainly 
required some further consideration. However, our captain thus ap- 
pealed to, as the principal British authority within reach, declined inter- 
fering in the matter, but advised the Irishman to proceed on his voyage, 
and lose no opportunity of reporting the circumstance to the authorities 
in England under which he was employed. I have no doubt that he 
made the proper report, but I never heard of the patter being brought 
before the tribunals of the country. The case w^uld have been an awk- 
ward one if it had been referred to the conscientious, but somewhat 
stiff apd rigid tender mercies of an English jury.. Shooting three or 
four of them to suppress the mutiny, was all very well ; but the delibe- 
rate act of hanging tlm prisoner was in itself a proof that the mutiny no 
longer existed. Yet who would say that the man was wrong ? The 
mutineers, although quelled, would probably have been ready to break out 
again more warily and with better success had they not been deprived 
of their head in this determined manner. Our friend was quite right in 
his maxim, that 4 a desperate case required a desperate remedy and he 
probable saved the lives of himself, the crew, and many others, by the 
sacrifice he^.hus qiade. 

At this time the Portuguese were at war with France, if a nation can 
be called at war that has 'neither the power of aggression nor defence 
against her opponent b^t such as she receives from her allies. ' The 
two French frigates seemed in every way fit for his Majesty's service ; 
but to have taken them to the Cape of Good Hope, our nearest colony, 
in order to their being fitted out as English men- of- war, would have 
delayed the progress of our voyage. Our allies at Rio Janeiro were 
desirous of purchasing our prizes, and offered a fair price for them, vjz. 
a number of milreas, which amounted to about 18,000/. sterling for the 
Concorde, and about 7000/. for La MedftJe. These terms were agreed 
upon; but when the mode of payment came to be discussed, it was 
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found that the 25,0001. was to be in bills. This broke off the bargain 
which would otherwise have been fulfilled. I do not know how such a 
case might be managed now; but in those days an enemy’s vessel 
might be sold first and condemned afterwards, provided that her papers 
and the necessary fees were sent to the nearest court of admiralty. 
Although we declined bills for our prizes, the Portuguese authorities 
at Rio had no hesitation in taking our captain’s bill upon the Transport 
Board in England. They relieved us from the charge of our prisoners, 
about 800 in number, and agreed to provide forlhcm, and convey them 
in cartel to France, delivering them as British prisoners of war. The 
stipulated sum be paid for the perfofmance of this service was 
10,000/. sterling. 9 

Having completed our supplies of wood and water, and revelled for 
about three weeks in the productions of this luxurious land, where the 
oranges are, if possible, finer and more abundant* than even in China, 
and having thus given a check to any incipient »scurvy among our 
crew, we again s&t ®fF upon our voyage, meaning to call at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and leave our prizes there, being no longer encumbered 
with their French crews. 

We stood to the southward to get into the westerly gales ; but had 
hardly reached their confines when we met with a specimen of them 
that proved too severe a trial for one of the Fftncli ships: she sprang 
a-leak. Wc bore up, and were glad to get her in safety back to Rio 
Janeiro, and to accept the terms we had before declined, with this dif- 
ference, that only three thousand, instead of seven, was given for the 
leaky ship and all her contents. The price of the other was not 
changed. 

The prize-money I received for this capture, on our return to Eng- 
land a year and a half afterwards (about 150/.) was the largest sum 1 
ever made in that way in the course of twenty-two years’ service. 
During that time I was present at the taking of many of the enemy's 
vessels, chiefly men-of-war ; and the whole of the sums of prize-money 
taken together, which fell to my share, was considerably under 40 01. 
This amount I look upon to be a fair average ol this source of emolu- 
ment to naval oflicers of the rank 1 held during that busy time, namely, 
midshipman about seven years, and lieutenant about fifteen. 1 am 
particular in stating this, because the country is under a delusion as to 
the amount of advantage which naval oflicers derive from prize-money, 
by hearing of some lucky individuals, similar in number to those who 
gained prizes in the lottery. 

Once more we set off* with our convoy, and stood to tha. southward 
to get into “ the gales that should drive us along,” and saw no land 
from this time until we made the western coast of New Holland, a 
distance of about eight thousand miles. In a voyage to China, it is 
not until this stage of it that one can enter with full zest into the spirit 
of the song which extolB the chartns of the “ wide unbounded sea”— 

« Without a mark, without a hound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regiou round; 



11118 , with the sheer water arfti the soaring albatross, added to the 
author’s accompaniments of “ the blue above and the*blue belott,” are 
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all delightfully associated with the feeling of freedom and security which 
the sailor derives from the consciousness that there is not a rock within 
a thousand miles of him. But if they are pleasing to those whose 
41 march is on the mountain wave, whose home is on the deep,” I fear 
that to the mere passenger, it is only by reminding him that this dreary 
stage of the voyage is over, that those objects can be agreeable. 

In an Indiaman, when the passengers happen to be well assimilated, 
they have much social intercourse and amusement, enlivened by the 
presence of the fair sex, who rarely grace the decks of a man-of-war at 
sea; but all the agreeable varieties with which they are* enabled to wile 
away the sense of their confinement, in crossing the fine- weather lati- 
tudes, must be sadly broken in upon, and those tfliich depend upon the 
female part of their society entirely put aside, when the storm comes 
“ to awake the deep,” and they cannot say with its nursling, u No 
matter — I can ride add sleep.” 

In the line of thic vast Southern Ocean, which ships bound to India 
or China traverse, to run down their easting, the changes of weather 
are frequent , but the order of those changes is less variable than what 
we meet with in corresponding latitudes in the Northern Atlantic. 
In the belt between the 38th and 42d degrees of south latitude, where 
the easting should be made, the period of a round of the weather which 
accompanies the wind ft\ making a round of the compass, is frequently 
performed in forty-eight hours. Let us begin with a clear blue sky, 
the surface of the sea like “ a cradled infant,” which fain would rest, 
but it cannot for the violent heaving of the ground-swell which the last 
westerly gale has left to roll on until it shall be again impelled forward 
by the next ; while your ship, that with a breeze would “ walk the 
waters like a thing of life,” iB now tossed and tumbled without control, 
and receives more damage in her sails and rigging than in a gale of 
wind. In such a case a careful officer will take in the sails that cannot 
be useful, and set them again when they can ; and not in pure idleness 
leave them to be worn out by banging against the masts. 

While your ship, deprived of her vital power is rolling awkwardly 
on the waves, the birds of the ocean are riding gracefully over them, 
now seated on the water, and resting from the labours of the storm, 
during which they had soared in the air with ceaseless wing. 

When a few hours have tired you of this restless calm, light airs of 
wind from the eastward induce you again to make sail, mere to steady 
your ship than to make any progress on your voyage. The wind 
blowing from the point you would steer upon, $nd so light that you can 
make but little way in any direction. You lie up about S.S.E., on the 
larboard tack ; gradually the wind draws to the northward, and as it 
comes round to admit q/ your lying nearer and nearer to your course, 
it freshens. 

You come up to S.E. and to E.S.E., and now to steer east, with fore 
top-mast and top-gallant studding-sails set, while the tuiqbling swell of 
the last gale, still following, helps you onwaVd. With the wind between 
N.N.E. and N , the Bky begins to overcast, and some rain perhaps falls. 
The wind freshens, and you can no longer carry yo^r royals and top- 
gallant studding-sails. You take them in, and you may send them 
down to thejsail-room if they be dry, fur you may depend upon it you 
will haw a gale of wind before you want them again. 
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Soon you find the fore-top-mast studding-sail and top-gallant-sails 
too much j and when you take them in, and reef your topsails, down 
with the top-gallant yards and masts on deck ; and now reef away, furl 
your fore and mizen topsails. The increase of the gale, as it draws 
from the westward of north, will keep pace with your exertions until 
you have her under a close-reefed main topsail and reefed foresail. By 
the time you have done this, you will find the wind at N. W., or more 
to the westward, and blowing a roaring gale — before which you may 
reel along, perhaps for a succession of several days, without any 
increase to this sail,* if you do not sometimes find it too much for her. 
Your daily run during this kind of weather Will probably vary between 
230 and* 250 nautical rrfiles, or about an average of 280 statute miles. 
I once made a run, measured by chronometers, and difference of ob- 
served latitudes, of 263 nautical miles, or 304 statute miles, in 24 hours ; 

and in the old B , when running under the abdve reduced sail, I 

have the log, and repeated the operation when she was honestly going 
13£ knots, or 15£ statute miles per hour. 

The duration of these gales is by no means uniform. As I have 
said, they will sometimes carry you along for a succession of days, and 
sometimes the round of the weather is completed in forty-eight hours, or 
even less. When the wind draws fromvthe southward of weBt, it begins 
to abate and the sky to clear. A short period of fbur run remains with 
moderate wind and a clear blue Bky ; but as the wind draws more to 
the southward, it dies away, and again leaves you to the rocking 
of a restless calm. The birds take to the water, and the round is 
completed. 

The ornithology of the southern hemisphere — at least that of its 
ocean — appears to introduce you to another world of the feathered 
creation. This fact is, of. course, known to naturalists, but I do not 
remember to have met with any remark upon it. The albatross and 
some varieties of the petral tribe, and, as you approach land, the penguins 
(if they may be called birds) are most apparent to the voyager who is 
not versed in natural history, as being wholly unlike anything he meets 
with in corresponding latitudes of the northern hemisphere. In the 
northern Atlantic, too, we look for the appearance of birds aB indicating 
the approach to soundings; but in the Southern Ocean, we see the 
majestic albatross and some other birds thousands of miles from the 
nearest land, and this not casually or seldom, but continually. 

The succession of weather I have described as prevailing with more 
uniformity in the belt of the Southern Ocean referred to, than in corres- 
ponding latitudes of the Northern Atlantic, may amuse the oil voyager 
by the likeness of the picture, and may be useful to lit the sti anger in 
those seas know what he is to expect ; but the trup sailor, in adding to 
his knowledge the experience of others, will never trust to it so far as 
to lull his vigilance, and to supersede that ‘ good look-out* which old 
Nicholson quaintly cl&sfees as one of the three L/s that a seaman must 
not lose sight of— tfeed, latitude , and look-out? If he should trust 
implicitly to the uniform progress of the above round of weather, he 
may sometimes be /Lstonished, and have his ship brought by the Jee^ 
when steering east with a gale from the north-west by a thundering 
squall bursting upon his starboard* quarter, with hardly the warning of a 
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momentary lull ; and if he be not quick in clapping bis beta a-star- 
board, and bracing round his head-yards, the south-wester will broach 
him to, and send his masts over the side. In these sudden shifts of wind 
from N.W. to S.W. the first gust is often tremendous ; but I do not 
recollect any instance of its blowing hard from the S.W. for any length 
of time in these latitudes. We had many a turn of the weather as 
above described before we hauled up to the northward, and made the 
north-west coast bf New Holland — and a sterile and barren-looking 
coast it is. We saw. no smoke, nor any other symptom of inhabitants, 
and but little verdure. That which might have been \n a cooler season 
Was now (in December) scorched by a vertical sun— -which also gave us^ 
a good roasting after our refreshing sail in the Southern Ocean. Soon 
after we left this land, we were becalmed for several days ; and I do not 
remember to have suffered so much from heat at any other time in the 
open sea. One ofrour men died from a coup-de-soleil, and two others, 
one a fine young«fellow, went ma^l, At this time, too, wc lost one of 
our primest men, the gunner’s mate, who had saved the ship in the 
North Sea, by discovering that the gun-tackles had been cut. In the 
morning, about eight o’clock, we had spread the awnings, and prepared, 
as well as we could, for another burning day, when lie was performing 
some trilling work outside of ^lie hull of the ship, and, Blipping his 
hold, fell overboard. 1 He swam well, and endeavoured to catch hold of 
the ship as she glided paBt him, and of ropes that were thrown to him ; 
but nobody seemed to be aware of the rate at which we were going, lor 
although it was perfectly calm on deck, the lofty sails were filled with a 
liclit air of wind which was right aft, and we were sliding along at the 
rate of about three knots. Jt was not until he was astern that the helm 
was put down, and an endeavour made to clear the boat ; but, in the 
•boisterous weather we had been accustomed, to encounter, the quarter- 
boatB had been lashed and secured as if it were intended that they never 
should be lowered again. By the time she was ready for lowering, the 
man was a full cable’s length on the weathei-beam of the ship, which 
liad been hove-to. He was still swimming, with his head well above 
water, and until now had been silent; but at this time lie gave a 
piercing scream of despair, and we saw him no more. It was said that 
a shark must have seized him, as he disappeared so suddenly; but it 
is more probable that he had been taken with cramp, or his power of 
swimming had been exhausted ; for, although, when the .boat arrived on 
the spot, too late to see anything of him, the people in her picked up 
his hat, they saw no traces of blood in the water, and had a shark taken 
him, lh$, water would, probably, have been stained with it. In the only 
instance of tlhs kind I ever witnessed, the water was covered with blood 
to a great extent. The loss of this poor man seemed to throw a gloom 
over us all : he was one of the best men in the ship ; and although we 
had had some hair-breadth escapes, and broken up an enemy’s squadron, 
he was the first man we had.lost since we left England.^ The manner oi 
his death, too, fo a fine calm morning— illustrating the poet’s concep- 
tion of danger which “ frowns in the storm, but in the sunshine 
trikes” — increased the feeling for him : at least, I know that I did not 
* get his last and only scream out of my head for a long time. The con- 
verse of the poet’s conception of danger, namely, its only frowning in the 
stosni, every man who has been accustomed to brave it becomes familiar 
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with ; as also with the fact, that it Jooks much more formidable at a dis- 
tance than when fairly encountered. 

Long after the incident I have just related, 1 lent a hand to save the 
life of a man on whom the danger seemed to frown much more than on 
our poor friend, the gunner's mate. We were coming across the 
Atlantic in a 74 alone; it had been blowing a gale all night from the 
N.W. We were under a reefed foresail and close-reefed main topsail, 
top-gallant yards on deck, and top- gallant masts stwck. During the 
morning watch, the gale increased so much that it was thought right to 
send the top-gallant masts on deck. I was first-lieutenant of the ship, 
and at seven bells (half-past seven) I took charge of the ship, and per- 
mitted fhe officer* of the watch to go below to perform his toilet, and 
prepare for breakfast. When the masts were sent down, one of the fore- 
castle men, who had gone into the lee -forc-chains, to gather in the 
slack of the top-gallant back-stays, was washed out J>y a violent lurch of 
the ship ; and the 41 flying cords,'* torn from his grasp by the weather- 
roll, left him at tliet mercy of the “fbmbling billows bf the deep.'* lie 
swam well, however, and buffeted them with lusty sinews. The main- 
hatchway-gratings happened to have been got up on the poop, for the 
purpose of stowing the hammocks upon them, which could not be kept 
in their accustomed place by reason of the roughness of the sea. On 
the impulse of the moment,’ one of those grating^was thrown overboard 
to the man. “Down with the helm!'' — “Man the fore- clew- 
garnets 1 44 Clear away the lee -quarter boat!” were orders soon 

given; and while the fore-sail was hauling up, and the boat being 
cleared away, 1 jumped into the cabin, to ask the Captain whether she 
should be lowered. 

There arc times in the open ocean when the attempt to despatch a 
boat from the ship would be attended with instant and certain death to 
to all who should be sent in her. Short of this, there are times also 
when the prospect of such a result may make the question of, whether 
a boat Bliall be despatched, one of anxious consideration for the officer 
who is to give the arewer ; particularly if lie himself is not to partake 
of the risk. Our Captain was placed in this situation ; when, looking 
from the cabin windows, he saw the man reach the grating, and secure 
his floating by a good hold of it. Tiiis determined him. lie answered, 

44 Yes.” When I got to the deck again, the boat was ready for lower- 
ing ; but, as yet, there was nobody in her. In ordinary cases a four- 
oared boat would have been despatched from a seventy- four with a mid- 
shipman, or some officer of less consideration than a first- lieutenant ; 
who, indeed, is never sent on business detached from the ship, except 
it be to attack an enemy. Here there was no time to bg lost? and I felt 
that the onus* rested on me to order men into the boat, or to show them 
the example by going myself. The last was the*shortest mode, and the 
“ come along ” which accompanied my spring out of the mizen rigging, 
was answered by men crowding to follow. \Ve did not want a crowd; 
and when theffirst four had got in, I ordered the rest back, and directed 
the men at the tackles to .lower away. 

The boat was a small one of four oars, built of very light wood, and 
bad taken the placrfof a large heavy one, which had been damaged ; so that 
the tackles were too large for he; ; and her weight was hardly sufficient 

* 2 
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to draw the rope through their pullies. The stern tackle was lowered 
more freely than the other ; and the more the stern of the boat went 
down, the more the rope of the foremost tackle was jammed in the 
pullies by lying obliquely to their direction, so that it Btuck fast. The 
roaring of the wind and sea made the orders given from the outside of 
the ship, not easily heard ; and our calling out to “ hold fast the stern- 
tackle, 9 was not attended to until the stern of the boat came bang down 
upon the sea withievery leedurch, while her bow was still suspended by 
the foremost tackle, which could not be unhooked ; and again, with the 
weather roll, we took a flying leap into the air, of twepty or thirty feet. 
We were retained in the ..performance of these involuntary vaultings 
until they had been several times repeated. I had hung the rudder, and 
held by the after tackle, in order to be in readiness to unhook it and 
throw it clear of the boat ; but when it Blackened, by her stern coming 
on the water, I luckily had presence of mind enough, before I did so, 
to look forward, jn order to see r if the fore tackle was ready to be 
unhooked at the same time ; and as the boat w^s hung by it, to hold 
fast. Had I suffered the after tackle to be unhooked, we should have 
been swung into the air by the one tackle alone, and coming down with 
the lee-lurch right on end, we should have been dashed, not on the 
water, but into it. The remedy was at length perceived : a man was 
sent out on the david to overhaul the foremost tackle ; we unhooked, 
and got clear of the ship. 

We had nothing now but fair play, and a rough sea to encounter. 
To pull to windward was the least dangerous part of our task ; and we 
rose over the precipitous waves that met us like a sea-gull. When we 
had worked at this for about a quarter of an hour, we began to fear 
that our labour was in vain. We had as yet seen nothing of the man ; 
and now we supposed that we must have passed over the place where 
he had fallen, and that lie had gone down. The men looked wistfully 
at the ship, which was driving fast to leeward. “ Let us give way, and 
try to find the grating, and then we shall be amre.’ 1 They again plied 
their oars. In a high sea it is not easy for a person seated in a little 
boat to see anything floating which does not rise much above the sur- 
face : in fact, it is physically impossible, except at such time as the 
boat and the object looked for happen to be each on the top of a wave 
at the same instant. From the top of one wave the surface of the water 
can only be seen between it and the next : the heads of the more 
remote, only show themselves on a level with the nearest oneB. Thus 
we had as yet seen nothing of him, and had nearly given up the en- 
deavour, when the happy coincidence of our rising to the top of a wave 
at the same tiivae with him occurred. I fancied that 1 saw for an 
instant an erected arm, and called out to encourage the men. The next 
wave on which we rose removed all doubt, and showed us the toan still 
boldly floating nearly breast high, supported by the grating, and not far 
from us. A little more rowing enabled us to reach him : the bowman 
laid in his oar, and pulled him on board.* Having accomplished this, 
he laid hold of the grating to pull it in also. This operation appeared 
to add to the dangerous situation of the boat by t pressing her bows 
dbwn into waves over which she already seemed to rise as by a miracle. 
I therefore called out to the bowman ta quit it, and resume his oar ; but 
the iqjm, with more coolness and more foresight than myself, remon- 
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strated by saying, 44 It may be useful to us, sir/’ He was allowed to 
proceed, and followed up liis precaution by putting the grating carefully 
under the thwarts, or seats, of the boat. It was lucky he did so ; for 
the buoyant power of the grating thus placed, added to the lightness of 
the boat, made her a complete life-boat, and saved our lives. 

Lord Byron observes, that a “tight boat will live in a rough sea 
and so she will, particularly when going with her bow to it. But it 
may prove too much for her, and is more likely to do so if following 
upon her quarter, as we now had it on our way back to the ship. The 
appearance of thp waves as they curled oypr her, could hardly justify 
the hope of her surmounting them, as a black squall came on. After 
rising over many that appeared ready to swallow us, one fellow came, 
whose curving crest projected his head over us with all the gracefulness 
of a swan’s neck. As the boat’s stern rose erect on this wave, her head 
was pressed under the surface, and the wave impelling her forward, 
launched us under water while it* rolled over us. * At this moment 
several thoughts passed fleetly through my mind ; the chief of which 
was, that the chance of meeting my friends again in this world was 
now up. We held instinctively to the boat, which came out on the 
other side of the wave, not keel up, as I should have expected: indeed, 
1 cannot now understand how it was that the 'impelling power of the 
wave did not Lurn her over when it launched her under water head fore- 
most. Out she came, however, on the other side of the wave, waddling 
like a duck. When we found that she was not to go down with us, we 
caught three out of the four oars ; the other went astern with our hats 
and every loose thing in the boat. The lightness of the wood she was 
built of, and the buoyant principle of the grating, which now floated and 
pressed upwards against {he thwartB, bore her up with her rollocks well 
out of the water ; while, as she waddled from side to side, more of the 
water which was in her was thrown out. When I perceived this, I 
made the man whom w£ had saved, sit down in the bottom of the boat, 
with his head only abdve water, in order to his displacing his own bulk 
of it. He was a heavy man, and not now capable of much exertion. 
Two of the men whose hats were saved by being fastened with rope- 
yarns, were employed to bale with them. The other two got their oars 
out, while I resumed my place at the helm, and steered for the ship no 
longer, but directly before the sea, across her wake. For some time it 
seemed labour in vain ; and once, when wc had got the boat half baled 
out, another sea, without the ceremony of lifting us, as the former had 
done, rolled over us ; but we had learned by this time, that all is not 
lost that is in danger ; so we baled away again, and cAeered befoie the 
wind* until tfe had got to leeward of the ship ; watched an opporluuity 
to rouafl to ; and being now able to pull for Ker with the sea on our 
bow, we ultimately got safe on board. 
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ON A METHOD OF FINDING THE LATITUDE AT SEA. 

BY LIEUT. RAPE It, R.N. 

A method of finding the latitude by means of two altitudes and a short 
interval of time between them, but by a process entirely different from a 
double altitude, and much shorter, is given in Ducom' s Co ur s d Observa- 
tions Nautiques , 1820. The method admits of a longer inteival in high 
latitudes, and affords the most correct results when the body is near the 
meridian, hence it is particularly adapted to the variable climate of these 
latitudes where the sun frequently breaks out at short intervals about noon, 
although he cannot perhaps rbe observed exactly in the iperidian, and when, 
in consequence, the latitude is often considered as lest for the day. . 

Ducom states in his preface that this method was practised with complete 
success in the voyage of Le Bordelais round the world, under the command 
of M. de lloquefeuil, Jiut he has given no further evidence of the truth of 
the assumption on winch he proceeds, than that it appeals from the figure 
lobe a plausible supposition ; nor har he affoided any means of judging of 
the kind of accuracy to be expected from the result. “This omission pro- 
bably accounts for the silence of succeeding writers on navigation with 
respect to a method which displays considerable ingenuity and possesses 
peculiar advantages, since, without examination of ihe principle of the 
operation, it would be impossible to know, in observations with different 
intervals, how the errors inherent in the method itself might be mixed up 
with the unavoidable errors of observation, or even whether the resulting 
latitude is always, or only on some occasions, too great or too small. The 
method, if generally known, would no doubt piove very serviceable to 
navigators. Capt. W. F. W. Owen has made great use ^)f it, and no other 
authority for its recommendation need be adduced. 

It is proposed in this paper to add to the method as given by Ducom, 
the means of estimating the degree of confidence which an observation taken 
under given circumstances may he entitled to, and also of lemoving, very 
nearly, the error of the method itself when the interval is extended, as cir- 
cumstances would frequently oblige it to be, considerably beyond the twelve 
minutes assigned by the inventor as the most favourable limit of duration. 

The altitude of a body whose declination is confined to the tropics is 
observed within an hour or an hour and a half of "the meridian, and about 
ten or fourteen minutes afterwards, another altitude is observed; the dif- 
ference of altitudes in the interval furnishes the latitude. 

Instead of one altitude at each time, a mean of two is of course preferable, 
especially at sea, or even of more, provided they can be laken in quick suc- 
cession ; but if not, each should be combined with another towards the end 
of the interval, and the pairs worked separately ; and since the difference of 
the altitudes is the basis of the operation, they should be taken as nearly as 
possible under the same circumstances, that is, not only by the same 
observer apd instrument, but from the highest elevation he can conveniently 
observe from, sd^s to obtain the sea horizon as even, and therefore as dis- 
tant, as possible, and accordingly it is better to observe when*the ship is on 
the top of a sea. * t 

Having corrected the altitudes (reduced to the same place of observation 
in the usual way) carefully, take their difference and tlieir mean, which call 
the altitude ; turn 4he interval into space, and find the point distance to the 
time ; .then 

Rule. Add the log. diff. alts.* ; ar. co. log. interval, and log. cosec. pol. 
dist. ; the sum is the log. sine of A. * 

% To log. cos. A add log. cotang. alt. ; the sum is log. tang, of B. Take 


* T^ese logs, aredaken out at once from tables with a sexagesimal scale, as Mr. 
Babbage’s, Bagay’s Tables Astron &c. If such tables are not at hand, the difference 
and interval must be turned into seconds, as is done above. 
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B from the pol. dist * ; and to log. cosine of the remainder add log. 
sec. B and log. sine alt. ; the sum is log. sine of the latitude. 

Example . — Aug. 23, 1832, long. 10' W., obtained the true alts, of the sun’s centre 
at the annexed times, — the watch slow about ten minutes. 

12 h 9“ 18' . . 1st alt . . 49° 41' 59. 54 

12 20 7.4 . . 2d ditto . 49 26 54.5 

- — " 1 — The reduced 

Interval . • 10 49.4 Diff. of alts. 15 5 pol. dish is 

or 905". • 78° 37' 24" N. 

Do. in space 2 42 21 

v or 974J4. Mean alt. . 49 3^ 27 

Diff. alts. log. . . 2.95665 Cos. A. 9.99804 

Interval ar. co.<tog. 6.01140 * Cot. alt. 9.93036 

PoK dist. cosec. . . *0.00862 — . 

B =40° 17' 54" Tan.. . 9.92840 

A = 5° 26' 17" Sin. 8.97667 

B.sec. 0.11765 

Pol. dist. 78 37 2f4 

• ————— • 

* » Remain. 38 19 30 Cos. . . 9.89460 

Alt. sin. 9.88152 

Latitude 51 32 15 Sin. . . 9.89377 

Too great by 37 ". 

When the co-latitude is’ less than the polar distance, as it is here (and 
must always be when without the tropics), the resulting latitude is too great. 
But when the co-latitude is Ihe greatest, the latitude is too small. 

The error is very small at small intervals. 

That case is evidently the most to be depended upon in which inaccu- 
racies of observation will produce least effect on the latitude found. Now 
the error of most consequence, and the most likely to occur, is an error in 
the observed difference of altitudes ; and its effect on the resulting latitude, 
in any case, is found more concisely by the following rule, than by re- 
peating the calculation : — 

Rule. — A dd the log. tan. A, log. cos. alt., log. cosec. interval, and log. 
sec. lat. The sum (rejecting tens) is the log. of the error in lat. m 
miles and decimifls, caused by an error of one minute in the dif- 
ference of alts.* 

The example treated by this rule as in the margin, Tan. A. . . . 8.978 

three figures being enough, gives an error of 2.1 Cos. alt. . . 9.812 

miles. Now the alts. observed could certainly be de- Cosec. interval . 11.327 
pended ou to 15" each, or to 30" on both ; and since Sec. lat. . . . 0.206 

30" is half 1', the lat. cannot be doubtful, on this 

ground alone, to more than the half of 2'. 1, or to Error, 2'. 1; Log. 0.323 
one mile. 

It is evident, on inspecting this short process, that if tan. A were grealer 
(t. e. A greater), the error, in lat. would be greater, or the latitude would be 
uncertain to a greater degree ; and, again, still less uncertain il^Awere less; 
and this is the reason why the method is restricted to a ee*ain distance from 
the meridian, and why it is useful when near it. The limit of application 
assigned by Ducom is marked by the change of alt. being less Ilian V in 
one minute of time. This is easily found by the product of nat. sine of true 
azimuth (observed and corrected for variation) by nat. cos. lat., being less 
than .5, this product here will be fo*und to be.09x. 98=^08, which shows the 
case to be greatly within the limits. 

Y It will be evident, also*, that if the interval were less, the error would be 
greater: this sho^s that the interval must not be too small yet Captain 
Owen has informed me that he has found even 5 minutes sufficient, when 
very near the meridian. • 

* Since the pol. dist. is reckoned from the elevated pole, tile method «%nnot be 
applied till the observer knows at which bide of the equator he is. If the co-lut, ex- 
ceed the pol. dibt., add B to the pol. dist. 
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The interval of time is not so liable to error, nor can an error of 4" (under 
the above limit) ever be of half so much consequence as 1' in the diff. alts. 
This shows that a very indifferent watch is good enough for this purpose. 
If the watch is gaining, the interval shown by it will be too great — if losing, 
too small : the mode of correction is obvious. 

When the interval amounts to a quarter of an hour, the latitude found 
will begin sensibly to differ from the truth. The chief cause of this is, that 
the mean of two altitudes of a body in or near the tropics (as the sun and 
moon) is always less than the altitude at the mean of the times of the alti- 
tudes. This will be clear on consideration 111 . Hence the altitude employed 
is too small, and the latitude erroneous accordingly. The proper altitude is 
calculated very nearly by thei following rule : — 

Having found the latitude, approximately, as before. 

Rule. — To log. sin. A add log. cos. &lt. and log. sec. lat. — the sum is 
the log. sine P. 

From P take I of the interval, then to log. sine of the remainder add 
log. cos. lat. found, log. sin. pol. (list., log. sec. alt., and log. £ interval, 
the sum is the log. of the charge of altitude in seconds ; which, sub- 
tracted from the greater alt., leaves the proper alf. nearly at the mean 
of the times of observation ; with which find the lat. as before*!*. 

Note. — The latitude, thus currected, will still be, if a sensible error lemains, as the 
first was, too great or too small. 

Example. — Aug. 23, 1832, long. 10' W., obtained the true alts, of the sun’s centre 
at the annexed times, — the reduced pol. dist. being 78° 3 7' 26''. 

12 h .... 1st alt. . . 49° 41' 59.5" 

12 40 3.7 .... 2d ditto. . 49 7 4.5 

Interval . . 20 45.7 ^4 55 (= 2095") 

Do. in space 6« 11* 26"(=18G8G") Mean alt. .49 24 32 

Half do. . . 2 33 43 (= 9343") 

■ ■ — — - The process for the approximate lat. gives 

Quarter do . 1 17 51 A = 6° 34' ; and approx, lat. 51° 34‘ 44". 

The process of correction, l>y the present lule, stands thus : 


Sin. A. . 

. 9.0583 


Sin. remainder 

8.9878 

Cos. alt. 

. 9.8133 


Cos. lat. . . 

9.7934 

Sec. lat. 

. 0.206G 


• Sin. pol. dist. 

9.9914 




Sec. alt. . . 

0.1867 

P = 6° 52' 40" 

Sin. 9.0782 


Log. ^-interval 

3.9705 

Subtract 1 17 51 






Change of alt. 0° 14' 

11" 

= 851" Log. . 

2.9298 

Remaind. 5 34 49 

Greater alt. . 49 42 





Corrected alt. 49 27 

49 




The latitude recomputed with this altitude is 51° 3 V 38", J which is exact, no sen- 
sible error remaining. 

In practice there is, of course, no occasion to work to a few seconds. 

By employing shis mode of correction, the interval may be extended to an 
hour, in all eligible cases, with sufficient accuracy for sea purposes. Thus, 
in lat. 60 deg., with an interval of l h 30 m , the correction will leave an error 
of l r 30* ; but, with an intervaLof 1 hour, only 12* or 15". In lat. 40°, and 
the body at its least polar distance, the error will be 2' 40" — at its greatest 
pol. dist.only 18". 4 When the merid. alt. is 75°, the error is* 4' ; hut in this 

* The difference is apparent in a short time when the body is near the meridian, 
though it is not noticed in the practice of navigation (as in reducing altitudes to the 
time of a mean lunar distance.) ' 

\ Four figures are sufficient ; and the process of correction gives but little trouble, 
if such logarithms as may be taken out in tlu course of the first operation are Bet 
down for the process of correction at the same time. 

} Th#diff. of the approx, and corrected latitudes is always less than that of the 
mean and corrected altitudes. The change of alt. may be some degrees. 
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case the body moves too near the prime vertical. These are all extreme 
cases — that is, the greater altitude is the meridional altitude, in eveiy other 
case the error is less, and with smaller intervals quickly disappears. It is 
perhaps advisable to exclude all altitudes above 72°. Ducom has not pro- 
vided for an intertropical case at all ; and Captain Owen does not approve 
of the use of the method in low latitudes ; but it would manifestly be incon- 
sistent to exclude the tropics altogether, while we admit latitudes within 
equal limits of the extremes of declination. This power of prolonging the 
interval greatly extends the application of the method ; for without it, an 
altitude, however accurately observed, if not followed by another within 
14 minutes, becomes useless ; and either the opportunity is lost, or a still 
longer interval must be suffered to elapse in hopes of a double altitude ; — 
whereas, by the proposed addition, if a second altitude can be obtained 
the latitude is secured one way or the other. 

The long interval has this advantage, that the difference of altitudes need 
not be so exact, and that, in consequence, the observation may be taken at 
a greater distance from the meridian ; but, on the other hand, the very short 
interval the problem admits frees it* from the uncertainty of the run, and 
other errors which vitiate the double altitude. 


The last correction, though a needless refinement in most cases at sea, is 
the change of declination during the interval, because it affects the difference 
of alts. To find this, compute the change, rf, of declination in the interval ; 
and having found A as before, to log. cos. A add log. sin d ; the sum is the 
log. sine of an arc to be added to the second altitude when the pol. dist. is 
increasing, or subtracted when decreasing. The difference of alts, now taken 
is that to be used for the latitude. 

In the twilight, when the horizon is well defined, a bright planet may be 
employed. 

The principle of the method, and the additions here proposed, are necessarily given 
with the utmost conciseness. 

Let P Z S be the usual triangle formed by the pole, zenith, and star; by a small 
change in ZPS let the star move towards the meridian, as to T, then SPT being 
very small, ST is perp. to P'S. Draw T o perp. to Z S, then S o is the diff. alt., and 
ST : So :: 1 : cos. TSo(= sill. ZSP) and ST = SPT sin. P S. But the alti- 
tude changes faster at S than at T, the actual change observed belongs to a point, 
A, between S and T, whose* zeu. dist. is between Z S and Z T, then Z A, Z A, and 
PA give PZ. i 

Let P S = />, ZS = 2 , ZPS=P, ZSP=l, (A), Z T = ZTP = l» and 

PZ = /, then -J_- = sin. l„ and ^ JL~ = sin. 6'. 
d P sin./) d P sm.p 

Now if u =y*(a*), and h be so small that dP u = 0, then Au =: %(du + du') sup- 
pressing denominators*. Hence _JL_ = £ (sin. I, + sin. I') when A P is small, 

= 4 sin. (0, + l') nearly = sin. I, also s , corresponds to l„ and z' to P, ultimately 
z = k (z, + z') ; hence cos. I = cos. 4 (l, + 4') sin. 4 (* ( + *') sin- P + cos. £ 
(z‘ + Z,)...(l). 

When P varies, land z vary, p being constant, and supposing / to vajy, dl consists 
of d z and d l, both functions of P, and it may be proved that Apse increasing and 
decreasing together, partially destroy each other's effects in the latitude, und the 
method bolds good in practice longer than would at first be supposed. With regard to 
the error of supposition on which (1) is deduced,— sin. I differs from £ (sin. I, + sin. I’), 
but d 2 z,, dV enter the difference, it is in vaitf to expect a computable expression 
from thiB track, and the simplest view of the error seems to be, to consider it as the 
excess of £ (z, + s') over z. It may be proved that l is always nearer the meridian 
than the middle time is, gince 4 (*' + always exceeds the zenith dist. at the 
middle time a fortiori it exceeds z. The change of alt. computed and added to z' 
gives z nearly. Thq«restrictions of application assigned by Ducom, and the expres- 
sion for the error, are found by the usual application of the differential calculus, the 
change of alt. is an extension of tlfcat application according to the theorem quoted 
above, which is the base of the method. . . >§ 

* See the theorem contained in Mr. De Morgan’s demonstration of Baron de Zach’s 
method of clearing the lunar distance, Trans, of the Royal Abtron. Soc-, vol. v. p. 25 1 . 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

While recently travelling through the Cinque Ports, I was forcibly 
struck with the degraded condition into which they have sunk. My 
mind was naturally led into reflections on the antiquity and utility of the 
once noble incorporation which they formed ; to compare the greatnesB 
and celebrity which forpierly hung around them, with the insignificance 
and nothingness into which they have fallen; and ,fo contrast ijie 
opulence and commercial activity that once spread through their busy 
streets, with the poverty and loss of commerce under which they now 
nearly all labour. 

The precise time when the Cinque Ports were first incorporated by 
charter is unknown, but it was at a very early period of our history ; 
the institution being formed on that adopted by the Homans, while 
masters of Britain, for the defence of the coasts, against the northern 
pirates. The difference between them consists in the number of the 
stations incorporated, the Roman being nine, under the governance of 
an officer whose title was, Comes littoris Saxonici ; and the Saxon con- 
sisting of five, under the superintendence of a chief, whose title is, Lord 
Warden and Admiral cs!' the Cinque Ports. There is no charter extant 
of the ports prior to Edward I. ; and as they are not mentioned collec- 
tively in Domesday, many persons have been led to conclude, I think 
erroneously, that they did not exist as a corporation at the time when 
that ancient record was taken. Dover, Sandwich, and Romney are 
named as privileged ports, from which it may be inferred, that the cor- 
poration flourished at that time, — and for this reason, — Hastings has 
always been considered the first port in precedency, which would not 
probably have been the case, if it had been one of the latest privileged. 
The charter of Edward I. mentions immunities granted to the Cinque 
Ports by William the Conqueror; and, what is still more to the purpose, 
because it carries back their origin to the Saxoii times, is, that King 
John, in his charter, says, that the Barons of the Cinque Ports had in their 
possession, charters of most of the preceding kings, hack to Edward the 
Confessor, which he had seen . So, having traced them up to a Saxon 
origin, I must leave to some future antiquary the task of settling the 
precise date of their first incorporation. There is something truly noble 
in an institution, the origin of which is obscured among the impenetrable 
mists of bygone ages, and pushed hack into “ time whereof the 
memory of.man knowetli not to the contrary.” 

The five incorporated ports are, Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney, 
and Hythe. Attached to each port are several limbs or members, the 
inhabitants of which participate in their privileges, and bear a Share of 
their expenses. Rye and WJnchelsea were united to Hastings about 
the first year of the reign of King Jolm, under the denoniination of the 
two ancient towns, and they appear to have obtained the superiority 
which they now hold over the other limbs, at a very early period, a 
charter of tlie year 1247 styling them, by way of eminence, nobiliora 
membra Quinque Portuum. The limbs are first mentioned in the Red- 
Book of the Exchequer, a miscellaneous collection of treatises, written 
before (Sind after the Conquest, and collected together by Alexander de 
Swereford, Archdeacon of Shrewsbury, an officer of the Exchequer, 
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who died in 1246 : and also in the Domesday of the Ports, an ancient 
manuscript, formerly kept in Dover castle, but now unfortunately lost ; 
but they do not occur in any charter till that of Edward IV. By 
what means or for what purpose these limbs became united to the five 
head ports, is now matter of speculation. The most probable con- 
jecture is, that as the privileges of the ports were very advantageous 
to the inhabitants, it was not unnatural that their* neighbours Bnould 
desire to participate in their benefits ; and on the other hand, as the 
services which the Ports were bound to perform at the king's summons, 
though extremely honourable, were also veny expensive, the Ports were 
glad to be eased of a* part of the burden by their wealthy neighbours, 
who probably purchased a participation in the franchises by the pay- 
ment of a large fine to the head port. That the services of the Ports 
were preferable to those of the Church appears from a long-continued 
and obstinate struggle between th$ Abbot of St. Augustine's, in Can- 
terbury, and the Inhabitants of the town of Stonar — now annihilated, 
though at that period large and flourishing. Tired of their clerical 
master, they placed themselves under the jurisdiction of the port of 
Sandwich ; and, in return, the town was claimed by the Abbot as 
belonging to his barony. Strife and discord reigned despotically 
between the parties, and the enraged men of Stiftiar beat the bailiff and 
servants of the Abbot while in the discharge of their duties. Thrice 
were they amerced in the payment of fines by the courts of Jaw, the 
last of which was to the amount of one hundred marcs ; but the good 
Bishop of Wells interceded with the Abbot for a mitigation of the fine, 
advising him to accept ten casks of wine as an equivalent : with a view, 
no doubt, to drown the remembrance of all past animosities in a libation 
to peace, harmony, and. good fellowship. The stout men of Stonar, 
thus foiled in their wishes, were again restored to the holy keeping of 
the church, which in this instance had certainly the greatest claim to 
them, the town havin*g been given by one of our early monarchs 
(perhaps Canute) to J the abbey of St. Augustine’s, in perpetuo. The 
protracted and expensive struggle, however, made by the inhabitants, is 
a fact, which proves the value at which they estimated a participation in 
the franchises of the Cinque Ports. The duties which the Ports were 
bound to perform were incessant and of the most arduous character, 
particularly during the early years of the institution, when the narrow 
seas were constantly infested by numerous hordes of fierce, adventurous, 
and reckless pirates. Exonerated from all other services, they were bound 
to exert their whole naval force for the protection of tlig realm, for 
the maintenance of the free navigation of the Chattel, for the pre- 
vention of piracies, and all impediments and interruptions whatsoever. 
Effectually to perform these services, dangerous and difficult it must be 
allowed, they were obliged to furnish among them fifty-seven ships, 
each manned .with twenty men and one boy, at their own cost, for fifteen 
days, and for as long a period afterwards as the king'pleased to appoint ; 
but they were then entitled to receive pay for their services. The sums 
granted to them t by the crown were by no means a remuneration for the 
expenses attendant on the large naval force they were obliged to keep 
up at all times for the service bf the kingdom, and often did not cover 
a third part of the necessary expenditure. The ships of the Cinque 
Ports, therefore, were the navy of the realm, and in almost every reign 
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the pages of history show with how great honour and reputation the 
Ports discharged the sacred trust reposed in their valour, skill and 
bravery, by their confiding country. We sometimes find them fitting 
out double the number of ships specified in their charters ; and when 
larger ones were thought necessary, they have equipped a smaller num- 
ber, at an expense equivalent to that which their service by tenure 
demanded. In the rpig a n of Elizabeth they had five ships, of one hundred 
and sixty tons each, at sea for five months, entirely at their own charge ; 
and in the reign of Charles the First, they fitted out two large ships, 
which served for two months, and cost them more than eighteen hun- 
dred pounds. 

The honours and privileges granted to the Cinque Ports, in consider- 
ation of these services, were great and numerous. They were each to 
send two barons to Represent them in parliament ; they were, by their 
deputies, to bear the canopy over the king’s head at his coronation, and 
to dine at the uppermost tabic, on his right hand, ,in the great hall ; 
they were exempted from subsidies and other aids ; their heirs were free 
from personal wardship, notwithstanding any tenure ; they were to be 
impleaded in their own towns, and nowhere else ; they were to hold 
pleas and actions real and personal ; to have conusance of fines ; and the 
power of enfranchising villeins ; they were exempt from tolls, and had 
full liberty of buying and selling, with many other privileges of less 
importance. 

To direct the energies, to enforce the due performance of the import- 
ant services, and to protect the extraordinary privileges of the Ports, an 
officer was created, and styled Lord Warden, Chancellor, and Admiral 
of the Cinque Ports, an officer of such high dignity and honour, that it 
has been sometimes executed by the heirs-apparent to the crown, often 
by princes of the blood royal, and always by persons of the first rank in 
the kingdom. 

History affords abundant proofs of the early grandeur and importance 
of the Cinque Ports, situated in a district which, from the earliest periods 
of authentic record, has been allowed to he the most fertile, and the best 
cultivated in the kingdom, as well as the principal seat of foreign com- 
merce. Here the Roman power in Britain shone in its greatest splendour ; 
many good ports were constructed and fortified, large remains of which 
exist to the present time, melancholy indications of the instability of all 
mundane things. The prosperity and importance of this district, the 
chief, or indeed the only, seat of maritime power, at that period, cannot 
be better illustrated than by the fact of Carausius and Allectus holding 
the title of emperors for ten years from the power afforded them by the 
naval force of Britain. But the grandeur of the Romans has faded 
into dimness, and of their magnificence nothing remains but mouldering 
ruins. Their celebrated haven, situated between Kent and the Isle of 
Thanet, which for position, extent, ayd safety exceeded any which we 
have remaining, is now lost ; and of their pther ports, some are com- 
pletely annihilated, others have become very inconsiderable, and all very 
greatly impaired. 

•Under our Saxon ancestors, by whom the Cinque Ports were first 
chartered, all the havens were open a^d in good condition, in which 
state they were found by the Normans, who confirmed to the Ports 
their aficient privileges. Through several centuries their prosperity 
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continued to increase ; the towns were well built, fully inhabited, and 
in possession of a lucrative and extensive commerce ; they had many 
fine ships constantly employed, and abounded with hardy and intrepid 
seamen ; opulence was visible in their streets, and happiness in their 
dwellings. But times have sadly changed with them. Let us inquire 
into the causes which led to their decay. The first cause is the failing 
of their several havens, some by the desertion of the sea, and others 
from being choked up by the impetuosity of that # boisterous and un- 
certain element. The second is the change that Jias taken place in the 
method of raising and supporting a national marine, now no longer 
entrusted to the £inque Ports ; and the tliird was from the invasion of 
their privileges with respect to trade. 

It is evident from their history that the Cinque Ports were once safe 
and commodious harbours, the decay of which is attributable chiefly 
to the practice of inning or gaining land from the sea; the first 
attempts at which were made upqn the estuary irtfo which the river 
Bother discharged itself, between Lydd and Romney. As there were 
marshes here in the time of the Saxons, and as almost all the property 
in the neighbourhood belonged to the church, it is most probable that 
this mischievous practice was first introduced by their clergy. By 
various operations the river was forced into a new channel, and a very 
strong fence, called a ree, was built to ensure 2ts perpetual exclusion. 
The success which attended this operation roused the cupidity of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, who considering it as an excellent method 
for increasing their property, continued to make large and successful 
inroads on the sea, till the tract of land so gained may be computed 
at between fifty and sixty thousand acres, now become rich and fertile 
pastures, producing good rents, and extremely valuable. 

Great and advantageous as these acquisitions appear at first sight, yet 
when the original cost of the works is remembered, and the immense 
expense attendant on keeping them in repair, the losses to which they 
are exposed, and the unwholesomeness of the air, occasioned by the 
frequent fogs and miSts which always arise from lands wrested from the 
sea, it may, perhaps, be reasonably doubted whether the local benefits 
are so great as many have represented : but however great they may be, 
let us examine what has been nationally lost in order to obtain them. 

Before these encroachments were effected upon the sea, no contention 
existed between that turbulent clement and the shore ; but as soon as 
cupidity made inroads upon its ancient boundary, and declared war 
against the order of Nature, the effects of its impetuous resentment were 
speedily felt. Whoever ’supposes he can control old Occmi, or make 
war upon his ancient border with impunity, will find Himself mistaken, 
and soon discover that he knew little of the perseverance, the genius, 
or the ])owcr of his opponent. It retired from some towns and places 
where they intended it should remain, and overflowed or washed away 
others grown rich by its bounty < here . it fretted and undermined the 
shore till it fell, and there it cast up beach and sancT, covering a good 
soil with that which is both disagreeable and useless ; and instead of 
being the source of industry and wealth, it became the engine of destruc- 
tion and terror. Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Rye, and Winchelsea, with 
their dependencies, arc now totally gone as ports, and greatly diminished 
in wealth and consequence. Winchelsea was once bo> large and hand- 
some, that Elizabeth, during one of her progresses, bestowed upon it 
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the appfellation of Little London. Hythe formerly contained seven 
parish churches, now reduced to one. Rye and Romney look as if the 
plague had been raging through their dull and gloomy streets, and had 
carried off nearly all the population. Hastings, though still flourishing 
as a town, owes its prosperity to its having become a fashionable sea- 
bathing-place ; for as to a port or haven, there is not a vestige of one 
remaining. Thus it will be seen that private individuals, for their own 
benefit, have been suffered to gain from the sea fifty thousand acres of 
pasture lapd, at a cost to the nation of five safe and commodious har- 
bours, and the ruin or their several towns : thus reversing the political 
maxim, that private interest ought to give way to public benefit. 

Similar in state to the five towns just named is the once-celebrated 
and commodious port and town of Sandwich, now distant a mile and a 
half from the sea. This circumstance, also, is not attributable to any 
natural decline or desertion of the water, but to the long-continued ex- 
ertions of individuals, for the purpose of gaining land from that estuary 
which formerly divided Kent from the Isle of Thanet. The estuary is 
no more, and deplorable are the consequences which have followed its 
loss ; for towns have dwindled into villages, and villages into solitary 
farm-houses, throughout the entire district through which it flowed ; 
trade and commerce have declined, and population has suffered a most 
extensive and frightful *reduction. 

In exchange for the ancient prosperity of this neighbourhood, we 
have large fens or salt marshes, rich in fertility and malaria ; but in this, 
aB in the former contest, the sea has had the best of it ; for Bede has 
clearly expressed in his writings that “ the Isle of Thanet was of con- 
siderable bigness, containing, according to the English way of reckon- 
ing, 600 families.** Supposing, therefore, a family or a hide of land to 
contain only 64 acres, the smallest quantity taken by any author of 
credit, the quantity of land, at the time he wrote, will amount to 38,400 
acres ; which, exclusive of the salt marshes, is double the quantity con- 
tained in the island at the present time: we hare, therefore, lost more 
land than we have gained, and, most unfortunately, the safe and eligible 
port of Sandwich into the bargain. Thus has society suffered in order 
that individuals might thrive : the nation’s glories, her ports, her well- 
peopled towns, and her active commerce, have been exchanged for the 
miserable compensation of a few salt marshes, with their eternal aguisli 
fogs ; bartering prosperity and happiness for disease and poverty. But 
ought this to have been permitted : The ports of the kingdom arc the 
property of the state, — the prosperity of its towns the care of the govern- 
ment ; and neither the one nor the other shouid have been sacrificed to 
the rapacity anch. avarice of greedy individuals. That such has been the 
course of events may be proved by a reference to the town of Sandwich, 
whose port was for centuries one of the best and most frequented in the 
realm, producing to the revenue of the customs between sixteen and 
seventeen thousand pounds. But with the decay of her haven, com- 
merce declined, and the revenue became sa small, “ that it was scarcely 
sufficient to satisfy the customer of his fee a dull and melancholy 
gloom is now spread through all her streets, and around her walls, 
where, during fhe times that her haven was good anu her woollen ma- 
nufactures were prosperous, nought was visible but activity, industry, « 
and opulence. Her sun has been long and darkly eclipsed ; but with a 
little well-directed exertion qu tlie^axt of hat mtahitwaSs, and & moderate 
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expenditure, it might be made to shine again, though not, perhaps, in 
all the brilliancy of its former splendour. 

Dover, the other port remaining to be notioed, is certainly a flourish- 
ing town at present ; but to what does it owe its prosperity ? Not to 
any of its advantages as one of the Cinque Forts, but to the circum- 
stancesj of its being the port of communication with our Gallic neigh- 
bours, and to its having become frequented for the purpose of sea- 
bathing, which latter is a recent event. As a sea-bathing place it is 
likely it may appear cheerful and gay, even when the Continent is 
closed against us ; but before it became a candidate for the favour of 
the migratory hordes of the summer months, it was, during the period 
of a war with Frince, pne of the dullest towns in the kingdom. 

Another serious blow to the prosperity of the ports was aimed by 
James I., in granting an exclusive charter to the merchant-adven- 
turers. One of the principal sources of wealth, to the inhabitants of 
the Cinque Ports consisted in their commerce with Germany and the 
Low Countries, ffom which, in consequence of long intercourse with 
the inhabitants, they ’had obtained many valuable immunities and privi- 
leges. These privileges they were doomed to lose, not by having them 
thrown open for the public good, but by transferring them to others ; an 
act of wanton injustice,, wliich reflects the greatest disgrace on its 
authors and supporters. v 

The last calamity which 1 shall notice, is the attack which was made 
upon their home trade. They were, by their charter, to have full liberty 
of buying and selling, which privilege was opposed by the citizens of 
London, who disputed their right to buy and sell freely their woollens 
in Blackwell Hall. The charter of the ports is one hundred years older 
than that of London, but, notwithstanding this priority of right, the 
citizens of London prevailed. The result was indeed calamitous, for 
after the decay of the haven, the chief source of prosperity to the town 
of {Sandwich consisted in the woollen manufactures, and as the freedom 
of buying and selling was now denied, the manufacturers immediately 
removed, and were roon followed by the owners of the trading vessels, 
and the merchants ; and thus basely deprived of those advantages from 
wliich arose their ancient opulence and splendour, they sank with rapidity 
into that insignificance and poverty which have unfortunately remained 
their inseparable companions up to the present hour. Among the princes 
who have executed the high and honourable oftice of Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Forts, we find the names of the brave and unfortunate 
Harold, in the time of the Confessor, and Edward, Prince of Wales, in 
the time of Ilenry III.* Henry V., when Frince of Wales, held this 
office, which was afterwards filled by Humphry, Du’se of* Gloucester. 
James II., -when Duke of York, was Lord Warden, as was also Frince 
Georg® of Denmark, with many other princes Uf the royal blood. In 
celebrated names among the nobility, the catalogue of Lords Warden 
is eminently rich. The family, of Fiennes occurs frequently, as does 
also that of Montfort. Hugh Bigod ; several of tlie«family of Cobham, 
as well as the names of Burgliersh, Dc Grey, Beauchamp, Basset, and 
De Burgh, are stqdded over the calendar, in the early reigns. Edward, 
Lord Zouch, ant? George, Duke of Buckingham, were Lords Warden 
in the reign of James I. ; since B tliat period the office has been filled by 
the Duke of Ormond *, the Earl of Iloldernesse, whose attention to the 
advantages of the ports was great; Lord North, the late Mr. Pitt, whose 
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affability and condescension, added to a real regard for the prosperity of 
the Cinque Ports, and aft unremitted attention to the duties of the 
Warden ship, gained him universal esteem ; and lastly, by that honest 
and respected statesman, the late Earl of Liverpool. The mantle of the 
ports has now fallen on his Grace the Duke of Wellington, than whose 
name there does not exist a greater in the catalogue of Lords Warden. 
The public spirit displayed by the Duke, since his wardenship, cannot 
be too widely knowif, nor too highly applauded, — his Grace having paid 
into the Treasury, for the public service, the whole amount of the pro- 
ceeds of his office, as Lord Warden, thus furnishing a noble example of 
magnanimity and disinterestedness. Zealous for the public good, and 
eminently skilled in whatever relates to the great public works of the 
kingdom, no doubt can be entertained, that, during the wardenship of 
his Grace, all that zeal and talent can do will be accomplished for the 
improvement, and for the restoration of the prosperity, of the once flou- 
rishing towns of the; Cinque Ports. , 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
C1IVRLES ASHWORTH, K.C.B., AND K.T.S. 

This officer in 1798,' purchased an Ensigncy in the 68th, or Durham 
Regiment. He joined that corps (which had recently returned from 
the West Indies) in Boyle : he purchased a Lieutenancy in the same 
corps in 1799, and proceeded with it to Swinley camp, and also to the 
camp formed at Weymouth, composed of the light infantry companies 
of several regiments. In 1800 he embarked with his regiment for the 
West Indies, and served in Barbadocs, Martinique, and Dominica. 
In the latter island, the regiment suffered dreadfully from the yellow 
fever ; and Lt. Ashworth, who was most severely attacked, was ordered 
on board ship, as an experiment, to save his life : r he recovered, and pro- 
ceeded to England. In March 1801, he obtained a company, by pur- 
chase, in the 55th Regiment, with which corps he proceeded to Jamaica, 
and served with it until 1805, when he obtained a Majority in the 2d 
West India Regiment, also by purchase, and from that regiment he ex- 
changed in 1808, into the 62d ; after serving some time with the latter 
corps, he obtained, upon his appointment in 1810 to the Portuguese 
army, the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; shortly after that of Brigadier- 
General, and subsequently, that of Major-General, when he obtained the 
commanded of a brigade, consisting of the 6th, 18th, and a regiment 
of Ca^adores ; the brigade was attached to the second division, (com- 
manded by Lor5*Hill,) and Major-General Ashworth continued under 
the command of that distinguished officer until the termination of the 
war in 1814. 

He was present at the battles of Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Arroyo 
de Mosulinas, the ^storming of the forts of Almaraz, the retreat to 
the frontiers of Portugal in 1813, the battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
the Nivelle, and the Nive. At the latter he was severely wounded, 
aryl compelled to return to England. On recovering, he rejoined hia 
brigade in tlie south of France, and on the conclusion of hostilities, 
in 1814, he marched with the brigade back to Portugal, where he 
remained until the revolution, on which event the British officers 
in the Portuguese service were required to leave Portugal. Since that 
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period, the Major-General remained unemployed. He had the Brevet 
of Colonel in the British army in 1819, and of Major-General in 1830. 

Sir Charles Ashworth had the honour of being a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, of which order he was previously Companion : he was also 
a Knight of the Tower and Sword of Portugal. He died on the 13th 
of August last, leaving a widow and four children. 

The following letter from that distinguished General Officer, the late 
Sir William Stewart, may be considered a proud testimonial of the 
services of Sir Charles Ashworth. * 

* “ Petite Mingere, Dec. 17, 1813. 

“ My dear SiR,A-No];hing less than the incessant occupation which 
the consequence of the late action has given me, could plead my 
apology for having been so tardy in expressing to you the warm sen- 
timents of admiration which I have felt for the t gallant conduct of 
yourself, and of the brave brigade under your command on that 
occasion. • • 

“ The obligation whteh I, individually, was under, for your valuable 
support on the 13th instant, was trifling in comparison of that which 1 
conceive our cause, and the Portuguese army in particular, to have 
been placed under by yoyr exertions and excellent arrangements 
previous to and during that action. 

“ To the very judicious manner in which you haa posted your piquets, 
and supported them by your battalions, and to the just reconnoissance 
which you had made of your position on the 12th instant, I attribute 
very much of the success of our proceedings on the succeeding day: 
the alertness of your corps at its several alarm posts ; and finally, the 
distinguished gallantry of your officers and men, crowned with success 
one of the most hard contested affairs in which the allied forces have 
been engaged. 

“ I have felt it to be my duty to expose my sense of your merit, and 
of the Portuguese troops, both to Sir Rowland Hill and Marshal Sir 
William Beresford ; arjd have, perhaps, only failed in adequately ex- 
pressing all that is due, and half that I have felt, upon the occasion. 
I have called the attention of these, my superior officers, to the admirable 
conduct of your three commanding officers, Lieutenant-Colonels Grant 
and Fearon, and the late Major Joze. I have likewise recommended 
very warmly Captains Berges and Lumley of the 18th Regiment, and 
shall be gratified if you give me an opportunity of being acquainted 
with any other officers’ names who may claim your approbation for their 
good conduct on the 13tb instant. If it were your wish, I shall be 
happy to be the conveyor of your sentiments in their fagourp either to 
Sir Rowland Hill or to Marshal Beresford. 

T infinitely regret the deprivation of your services, and trust that your 
wound Ik* doing well. If 1 can further your wish on any subject con- 
nected with the brigade under your command, I need scarcely assure 
you that it will he a source of gratification* to be so called upon by you. 

44 I have the honour to be, with regard, 

14 Your faithful servant, 

“ W. Stewart, Lieut-General.” • 

,r Brigadier-General Ashworth, 

“ &c. &c.” ' 


U. S. Jo urn, No. 47. Oot. 1832. 
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THE LATE COURT OF INQUIRY. 

" H«e turn" (fama) “ multiplici popnlos sermons replebat 
Gaudens, et pariter facta atque iufecta canebat.” — Firgil, JSn. t IV, v. 189. 

The proceedings, of the Court of Inquiry, held to investigate the 
circumstances that led to the punishment of Somerville, late a pri- 
vate in the Greys, having been laid before Parliament, we proceed, 
according to promise, to offer a few very brief remarks on the subject ; 
we say brief remarks, because the case is now so' plain as hardly to 
admit of any lengthened comments, unless extended by far-fetched 
digressions or party tirades , both of which the reader will, we are 
sure, allow that wp are pretty successful in avoiding, whenever the 
nature of the discussion carried on will permit us to do so. 

We shall first 'state the Bimple facts of the case; at all other times, 
and when men were permitted to use the moderate share of judgment 
that providence has vouchsafed to our species, these would of them- 
selves have spared us the trouble of adding even the few observations 
that party misrepresentation forces us to annex for their just under- 
standing. , 

It appears, then, that Somerville, a four-months’ recruit of the Greys, 
who, in the infantry would already, from the greater facility of acquiring 
the exercise, have been termed a young soldier, wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Dispatch newspaper, stating, among other matter, that 
the regiment would not “ act against the people.” This expression 
Somerville himself did not attempt to define, using it probably as a 
mere radical phrase in general circulation, and not knowing that it is 
one on which, in these times, every party put their own interpretation. 
There are plenty of persons at this moment, who denominate all 
attempts to maintain the tranquillity of the , country, “ acting against 
the people the putting down of the Bristol mob was, according to 
their creed, “ acting against the people,” and would no doubt, have 
been so in a most atrocious degree, had the destroyers of that splendid 
city been arrested two dayB sooner in their laudable and levelling 
career. Who is then, in case of emergency, to decide what is “ acting 
against the people,” or merely putting down a riot? Are all such 
questions no longer to be left, as heretofore, to the 'decision of the 
government and constituted authorities, or are soldiers to meet in de- 
liberation and determine, by a show of hands, what quantum of pelting 
and buttling, is legally permitted to the people of these realms? Ib 
there any man of ordinary discretion in the empire, who does not know 
to what result such -military deliberations would inevitably lead? In 
this land of freedom, the army have no means or power to act, except 
by order of government, and in su^ort of the laws and civil institutions 
of the country * against robbers, incendiaries, disturbers of the public 
peace, and brick-bat politicians, they can act, of course, when called 
upon by the magistrates; but against the peaceful they cannot act: 
• there is no known spring or impulse that can set'them in motion ; and 
in the service we know and obey no mysterious influence. Nor is there 
an honest man in the country who is not fully aware, that however 
violbnt he may be as a political partisan, he can yet safely defy the 
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whole British army, from the commander-in-chief down to the very 
apothecary of the forces himself. But the demagogues took care to 
point out go such distinction, and when a soldier wrote to say that his 
regiment would not act against the people, the instigators to mischief 
naturally put their own construction upon the encouraging assurance ; 
well knowing that from what may so easily be termed the harmless 
hooting of an r obnoxious individual to the burning of a town, 1b no 
very difficult step: it n'y a que le premier pas qui co&te. 

At a moment of such excitement, and in a district so greatly excited 
as the neighbourhood of Birmingham, such a letter was therefore of 
a most dangerous tendency, as it might hdfve led the ill disposed, and 
the thodghtless, to the commission of crimes that unfortunately want no 
precedents. It was encouraging the many also, who by main force 
wished to carry into effect some of the wild and c visionary theories of 
government that every day was giving rise to, and was, besides, 
endangering the safety of the entire regiment, for* had the libel been 
believed at the Horse Guards, and such a thing was, of course, pos- 
sible, it would not only have ruined every officer in the corps, but 
might have caused the virtual transportation of every soldier in it, by 
causing the regiment to be permanently sent to some of the temporary 
and unhealthy stations bordering on the Indu^ We formerly, when 
in ignorance of the particulars of the case, then in course of inquiry, 
refrained from giving any opinion as to the criminality of this letter, 
but our doubts are removed, and we have no hesitation in asserting, that 
the writer should have been brought to a general court martial for 
inditing a libel so fraught with danger to the peace of the district, and 
to the safety of the corps. 

Before, however, any Bteps could be taken on the subject, Somerville, 
emboldened by impunity, or trusting perhaps to the support of con- 
federates whose alliance, it would appear, from some recent revelations 
in The Edinburgh Evening Post *, dates some time prior to his enlistment 
as a regimental incepdiary, committed another crime, and, as we 
formerly stated, the greatest that a soldier can be guilty of — he 
positively refused to obey the orders of his superior whilst in the actual 
discharge of his duty. For this crime he was necessarily punished ; 
and though the Court of inquiry were of opinion that, in consideration 
of the peculiar circumstance of the moment, Major Wyndham should 
have reported the case to the general commanding the district, we 
confess that those very circumstances induce us to think that the Major 
acted rightly in immediately punishing so glaring and flagrant a breach 
of subordination. Much stress has been laid on the slgnrtness of time 
that elapsed. between the passing and the execution of the sentence; 
and however usual so summary a mode of prooeeding may be in the 
cavalry, we cannot, on this point, help agreeing with the complainants, 
not that it improves their case, or alters in the least the character of 
the transaction, but time should, as in thfe infantry, b$ given for irritat- 
ing passions to cool down, as'well as for any extenuating circumstances, 
if any such exist, to come to light. We are, of course, speaking 
generally, for in Seftierville’s case we see no extenuating circumstances* 

* In that paper for the last month Some curious light is thrown upon the previous 
habits and connexions of the radical gardener* * 1 

2 
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though we perfectly agree with the Court, in thinking that Major 
Wyndham was wrong in talking politics with a recruit whom he was 
about to punish. m 

The newspapers gave, however, a different colouring to the affair ; 
they pretended that Somerville being only a recruit, could not know the 
obedience due to the orders of his superior, and was besides incapable 
of riding the wild animal, only in shape a horse, that he wa9 purposely 
directed to mount, in order that he might be afterwards punished for 
disobedience or incapacity. Let us see how these assertions will Btand 
the test of ordinary investigation. ' 

There is nothing that a Soldier learns so soon as obedience, or the 
submission due, in all military matters, from an inferior to a superior : 
no man can be a week in the ranks without a perfect knowledge and 
conviction of the subordination existing, and necessarily existing, in the 
army ; to plead ignorance of it at the expiration even of so short a 
time, would be to assert a falsehood, or to give an almost certain proof 
of mental aberration. With riding the case is however very different, 
for there are men that can never learn to ride, some from nervousness 
or timidity, others from weakness or personal defects, and such should 
of course steer clear of the cavalry. There arc also professions that 
tend to make men bad riders, and sailors are supposed to be the worst 
of the bad ; but in th&ir case it is entirely owing to the want of practice, 
for, except as to handling and personal carriage, there are few sailors 
who in the course of a week would not |it a horse with the firmness of 
a hard rider, as their active habits and vocation naturally developc that 
strength and fearlessness so essential to good horsemanship, and with* 
out which all the teaching in the world will never make a man a perfect 
equestrian. On the other hand, a very few weeks or even days should 
enable any hale man, who could pass as a recruit, to equal your best 
dandy exhibitions round the ring in the Park, or to ride what may be 
termed an ordinary troop-horse. As to a baiyl horse we say nothing, 
for in point of docility such a steed is pretty nearly on a par with a 
rocking-horse, and the fiercest of them might* be safely rode by any 
gentleman of the liberal press who could bring himself to face the 
pawing, neighing, and ear-cocking tricks of so formidable a quadruped. 

Driven from these points by the clearest evidence, most of the ra- 
dical papers have, as best they might, stolen away from their original 
assertions, resorting, as usual, to the low and unworthy abuse they 
are in the habit of heaping so liberally on the officers of the army. 
We shall not pursue the twaddlers in their ..flight, but merely content 
ourselves with showing up the two cleverest as offering amusing speci- 
mens of radical evasion. The Spectator, which has been one of the 
loudest vituperators of .the army on this occasion, instead of honestly 
retracting, on the publication of the proceedings and opinion 1 of the 
Court of Inquiry, tells its readers that “ no other result was looked for 
from a court composed of military men only, no disappointment has, 
therefore, been experienced, as the country expected nothing else.” The 
Spectator in this assertion not only forgets the sentiment so justly 
expressed by Voltaire, * tt 

“ Qui croit toujours le crime n’en est que trop capable,*' 
but it also forgets that from its own previous statement the country 
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expected to find that a mere recruit, ignorant almost of the obedience 
due to his commanding officer, had been ordered to perform some 
almost imjfracti cable equestrian feat on an unbroken horse, that not 
even a Castor or a Pollux could have ridden, and that the man was 
subsequently punished for failing in what, it is well known, he was 
incapable of performing. This is what the readers of the Spectator and 
other radical papers expected to find from the proceedings of the Court, 
and in this expectation they have been most woefully disappointed. 

The Examines goes more boldly to work, and, totally unmindful of 
the fact, that Somerville had a legal adviser present in court, who could 
easily have cross-questlbned a few simple and off-handed dragoons, at 
once declares the whole evidence brought forward to establish the 
docility of Somerville’s Bucephalus, to be a mere fudge ; assuring its 
Cockney readers that every fiery steed of the kind is sure to be pro* 
nounced in law a mere lambkin, as ^oon as it has broken the heads and 
necks of a sufficient number of skilful riders. The cause of this strange 
legal or physiological phenomenon surpasses our comprehension, but 
without in the least questioning its accuracy, we would just remind our 
subtle contemporary that a band horse, which can be rode by a man 
whose attention is engaged' and whose hands are bo completely occupied 
with his musical instrument as to prevent him froiR using the reins, must 
of necessity be the most docile of all quadrupeds. 

u Oh what a tangled web we weave, 

When once* we practise to deceive !'* 

We now come to the last point of the enemy’s position, it is just as weak 
as the rest. It is stoutly maintained that Somerville must have been 
punished, not for disobedience of orders, but for what is termed his 
political offence, because. Major Wyndham, in addressing the regiment 
after the sentence of the court-martial had been carried into effect, spoke 
merely of the danger of meddling in politics, and said not a word about 
the military part of the* affair. Major Wyndham may, for aught we 
know, be just as bad a Speaker as most of the radical orators of the day, 
but we do knofr that if he warned the men under his command against 
attending political meetings and listening to seditious harangues, the 
tendency of which the declaimers themselves very often did not under- 
stand, he did his duty, and a duty that circumstances imperatively called 
upon him to fulfil ; because there was then too much reason to believe 
that some of the wild and new-fangled doctrines, every day sported at 
these silly meetings, led Somerville, who was, up to that time, supposed 
to be a novice in radicalism as in horsemanship, to the commission 
of his military crime, and might have led others into simiTar errors. To 
hand back io the Examiner its often quoted t and witty illustration, 
placed "only in something of a juster light, we do maintain that it would 
be the duty of a judge, in trying a man for an assault, “ to warn the 
prisoner’s conryrades against snaring pheasants,'’ if so captivating an 
amusement had occasioned the crime under trial, and threatened to bring 
more offenders to the same fate. And now, gentlemen of the radical 
press, let us ask jvith Gortz of Berlichingen, “ wie gefUlt euch unsere 
neueste Bekanntshaft ?” 

But it will be asked, cannot corporal punishment, so repugnant to 
the feelings of the age, be altogether abolished in the British fti well 
as in foreign armies? We fearlessly answer, yes— easily; raise the 
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soldier’s calling in the scale of society ; improve his prospects and con* 
dition, so as to make expulsion from the ranks a punishment; and 
the lash will naturally vanish of itself. But as long as you leave the 
profession of arms one of unrewarded toil and danger, leading to little 
more than premature old age, neglect, and poverty, it iB absurd to sup- 
pose that you can ever command a sufficient number of recruitB (even if 
you could guess their character on enlistment) who can be controlled 
and govern#! by mor&l and honourable feelings alone. In the army, 
as in all other situations of life, reckless and desperate individuals, 
ready enough to corrupt ethers, will at all times bp found ; and the 
very necessity for containing large bodies of armed men in perfect 
tranquillity when at home, and of guiding them quickly and simul- 
taneously on one point and to one object when on service abroad, impe- 
ratively demand that some prompt, severe, and dread-inspiring punish- 
ment, and one that need not ultimately deprive the country of the 
offender’s services, should be kept impending ov$r tl.e heads of the tur- 
bulent, idle, and refractory. And what better punishment than the one 
now in practice can be devised? We wish to see the lash fall into dis- 
use, by the absence of crime, and much has been done to effect this, 
owing to the exertions of the late Duke of York, supported by the 
officers of the army ; «6ut neither the country nor the government ever 
did anything to aid these laudable efforts. 

But this particular punishment is, it seems, ‘ brutal, barbarous, and 
degrading to the character of the soldier.’ We have btated, over and 
over again, that our boasted age is after all governed by mere phrases ; 
and in the kind of tirade here quoted, as a specimen of the reasons 
generally advanced in support of the abolition of corporal punishment, 
we have another illustration of the truth of ouj assertion. The reciters 
of this kind of philanthropic sentences forget that it is crime and the 
commission of crime that is degrading; the infliction of the deserved 
punishment, whatever be its nature, is a very secondary thing. The 
civil law awards punishment with the lash for various offences, yet what 
innocent and virtuovs man feels himself in the least degraded because 
a pickpocket or a scoundrel is liable to be dogged ? As to being bar- 
barous, let us ask whether hanging and shooting are less so ? Or is it 
less brutal to send a man in irons to the galleys, or to be confined with 
the most desperate and depraved fellows in gaols or on board of the 
hulks, than to send him to the halberts ? In the services we must, 
unfortunately, have stem and severe punishments ; for dandy and 
drawing-room punishments would be ill adapted to men who are liable 
to be placed, like soldiers and sailors, in the most trying, difficult, and 
desperate situations ; where all the conventional rules of life are too 
often swept away, carrying along with them much of that too general 
kind of superficial morality, that has no better foundation. Yet what 
gentleman of the radical press even knew such situations ? — knew a 
shipwreck, for instance, at the moment when ‘ shriek the timid and 
stand still the brave ’ ? or which of them ever attempted to quell the 
passions of infuriated victors, after the storming of a breach, entered 
over the bleeding and mangled bodies of comrades and friends? Which 
of these dealers in miserable and mawkish cant was ever called upon to 
command fierce* and daring men at times when the lives of the stoutest 
were not worth an hour’s purchase ; and when the wild unnatural glee of 
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some, and the dark lowering looks of others, bore alike proof of a reck- 
less ‘ scorning of life and all its ties* ? Where is the declaimer who ever 
joined the desperate fray when death, rendered frightful by the most hor- 
rible mutilations, was striking thick and fast around, and when human 
nature stood exposed in all its weakness as well as in its greatness, whe- 
ther of beauty or deformity ? Those who have not witnessed such situa- 
tions can know, comparatively, little of human character ; for they can 
have seen the passions only when kept within the safe control of conven- 
tional manners and such men are unfit to legislate for sailors and 
soldiers. c 

We have repeatedly said, that military punishment and discipline will 
vanish, and that armies will disband of themselves, as soon as the arrival 
of the age of gold shall have eradicated from the human breast the pas- 
sions that unsheathe the sword. We yield to nonet in the sincere wish, 
that so happy an era may Boon open upon our afflicted globe; but as 
Jong as men and th<| world are what \fe know them to be, in these wild and 
changeful times, we candidly confess we see no security for foreign and 
domestic peace but in the existence of an army, above the influence of 
delusion, whose honour, loyalty, and discipline shall secure for it the 
esteem of our own country and the respect of other states. But to 
diminish the comforts and prospects of the soldier on one hand, and to 
break up the bands of discipline on the other, is to destroy altogether 
the efficiency of any armed force ; and those who labour to effect these 
objects can plead gross and discreditable ignorance only to exonerate 
themselves from the charge of seeking to bring about a state of affairs 
totally incompatible with external peace and domestic security. 


BATTLE OF DREUX.* 

The Catholic army was divided into three corps : that of the centre* 
commanded by Montmorenci in person, extended from the village of 
Lessines to that of Blainville, a distance of 1200 yards. Jn front was 
a line of mounted riflemen, drawn up in extended order ; behind them a 
Swiss and two French solid squares ; and in rear of all, four squadrons 
of lancers; — eight guns were planted in front of the infantry. The 
right wing, under Guise, appuyed its left on Blainville, and its right on 
a wood filled with riflemen. It consisted of a German and an Italian 
foot regiment, with a tliQusand reserve cavalry ; a hedge concealed it 
from observation. St. Andre, witli the left, occupied the space between 
Lessines and Nuisement. Under his orders were only a Gascon and a 
Spanish foot regiment, without any horse ; but lye had fourteen pieces of 
cannoA. The whole Catholic army mustered 19,000 foot and 20Q0 
troopers. 

Coligni and Condt*, on the other hand, had scarcely 4000 cavalry 
and 6000 infantry, to oppose' this formidable host ; and the latter con- 
sisted almost entirely of German mercenaries, on whom little de- 
pendence was to* be placed. Their cavalry, however, were mostly 
veterans, full of enthusiasm and reckless of life. Four pieces of artillery 
formed their whole train. * 


* Referred to at page 521— Part I. 1832. 
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On perceiving the royal army drawn up across their line of retreat, 
the Calvinist generals held a council of war ; and, by the advice of the 
Admiral, resolved to turn the position occupied by Montmorenci ; for the 
corps of Guise and St. Andre were perfectly hid from their view. 

Formed in three columns — the advance of cavalry led by the Admiral, 
the centre of foot by his brother Andelst, and the rear of horse by 
Condd — the reformed army began its oblique march ; but in so doing 
it exposed its flank to the artillery of the Catholics, which was well 
served and ably directed. The troops of Coligni preserved their forma- 
tion, and marched on without shrinking ; but the corps of Condd was 
less steady, and a German regiment of light hosse broke its ranks and 
dispersed. 

Perceiving the confusion which reigned in the left of the Calvinists, 
Montmorenci, eager ( for the whole glory of the victory, left his strong 
position, and marched forwards to attack them. Re-formed by their 
generals, they met him half way. ' „ 

Trampling down the mounted riflemen, CondS, with his horsemen, 
charged up to the pikes of the Swiss ; but, on receiving their fire, his 
followers wheeled round and rode off. Enraged at their pusillanimity, 
La Noire and Mouy, the two BterneBt Calvinists in the army, threw 
themselves headlong gn the square. The pikes of the Swiss broke 
against the steel chanfrons of their horses. With little difficulty, and 
without a wound, they forced their way through this dense mass of men ; 
yet the Swiss were drawn up thirty deep, "and were clad in steel helmets 
and gorgets, which rendered the sabre of but little avail. 

The bulk, however, of Conde’s troops did not follow the example set 
them by Mouy ; and the gallant mountaineers closed up their ranks 
and crossed their pikes. Led by Condt!, the French horse again rushed 
on the square ; but again, on receiving its fire, wheeled olf. It should 
be borne in mind, that a volley from the infantry of that period was 
more fatal than one from an equal number of ‘modern soldiers, for the 
matchlock never missed fire, and was frequently leaded with three balls 
at a time. 

Count de Rochefoucault, with a fresh regiment, now came up, and in 
his turn attacked, but failed to close upon the square. The Reiters were 
somewhat more successful. A detached platoon of Swiss wavered, and 
was instantly overwhelmed ; but the main body remained firm. 

Meanwhile, Coligni had been more successful. The two French 
regiments fought well, but were pierced by the lancers, and routed by the 
light horse. Fiercely Montmorenci charged the victors, and strove to 
rally his flying troops. Shot in the side by the Lord of Vezines, he was 
compelled to surrender. At that instant the Prince of Portion, whom he 
had deeply wronged, came up, and the Constable prepared to dip ; but 
the generous Calvinist, instead of avenging himself, addressed words of 
consolation to his proud oppressor, and extricated him from the melee : 
a service which it jyas difficult fo render, the Reiters gave no quarter. 

HiB son, D’Anville, with D’Aumale, the brother of Guise, made a 
gallant attempt to rescue him ; but they too were |?orne down by the 
Calvinist horse, and Aumale received a disabling wound. The victors 
then rushed headlong on the baggage^ of the Catholics, and began to 
plunder it, in spite of the exhortations of Coligni. But it must be 
acknowledged, in extenuation of their conduct, that none of them had 
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received any pay since the commencement of the war, and that they were 
in want of everything. 

Their example was followed by the soldiers of Condd, who galloped 
off, receiving the fire of two sides of the square, to Bhare in the booty. 
The Prince was thus compelled to bring up his German foot. Led by 
Andelot, who that day laboured under a paroxysm of nervous fever, and 
was unable to wear armour or to mount a spirited horse, the Germans 
at first advanced boldly ; but when the Swiss, leaving the position which 
they so gallantly had maintained, came on to meet them half way, they 
faltered. Not a German pike was that day gained with blood. 

The .Swiss were in <the act of re- taking the eight guns lost at the 
commencement of the action, when Mouy returned with a squadron 
which he had rallied. On receiving their fire, he gave his horse the 
spur, and in a moment had forced his way through the midst of the 
square, to the other side. Joined by the guards of Condd, he again 
came on with slackened rein ancf couched lance/ A neighbouring 
thicket saved a few of the Swiss from his fierce onset. 

The Catholic centre was now completely destroyed, and the Calvinists, 
believing the battle at an end, dispersed over the field. Andelot was 
the nrst to discover their mistake. Mounting his horse, Guise ordered 
his followers to advance. “ March,” he exclaimed, “ the victory is 
ours I ” With his lancers he charged full upon Andelot’s infantry ; 
1500 Germans threw down their arms, the rest fled ; but a Gascon 
regiment fought well ; it was*ultimately overpowered and cut to pieces. 
But meanwhile the Calvinist horse had rallied under Coligni and Condd. 

With great skill Guise disposed his troops to meet the shock. His 
left flank — for the armies had now exchanged positions — he covered 
by a square of Gascon infantry, while the extreme right under Marshal 
St. Andre was protected by a Spanish regiment; fourteen pieces of 
cannon were ranged along their front, and a body of light horse was 
pushed forward as skirtnishers. Condd charged with his usual impe- 
tuosity, and attempted to pass the infantry without attacking it. But 
in so doing, his flank received a terrible volley, which threw it into 
confusion. At the head of his lancers Guise rushed on before the 
Calvinists could rally. The horse of Condd went down. Wounded by 
a pistol shot, he was forced to surrender to Marshal d'Anville, his 
cousin, and son of the Constable, who had sought him through the 
field ; his wing was routed, and Mouy was likewise made prisoner. 

Coligni was more skilful and more fortunate. On receiving the fire 
of the first face of the Spanish square, he halted. St. Andre immediately 
charged him. The Calvinists fled till they had draw him from the 
protection of his infantry. Suddenly facing about, they then attacked 
him jn front, while a body of light horse, whom Coligni had kept in 
reserve, assailed his flanks. In a melee the lance is useless. The 
pistols and battle-axes of the QaUinists were employed with dreadful 
effect. St. Andre himself \vas taken and slain by, a person whom he 
had deeply injured, and who had counterfeited Calvinism in order to 
obtain vengeance It would appear, although the histories of this 
period are very ^confused, and, being written by bigoted Catholics are 
scarcely to be depended on, that the Spanish infantry likewise found 
it necessary to retire, and that Coligni was enabled to turn all bis efforts 
against the Duke of Guise, once his bosom friend, hut now His most 
deadly enemy. 
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The Bhock of two bodies of cavalry led by such officers may well be 
supposed to have been stern. Guise, to avoid observation, had dis- 
guised himself as a common soldier, and had clad his equerry, a man 
of remarkable strength and courage, in his armour, and mounted him 
on his own war-horse. Coligni, on the other hand, though usually 
remarked for the plainness of his dress, wore that day all the insignia 
of his rank, and rode in the very front of danger. Many of the 
Catholics sought him through the field, but they all fell by his hand, 
or by those of his faithTul attendants. Shouting the war cry of Guise, 
the person clad in the Duke’s armour challenged him to single combat. 
It was not declined; but the Calvinists, eager to destroy their great 
foe, poured a volley on the equerry which brought him to the ground. 
Great was their disappointment when they found their mistake. 

With about eighty .cavaliers, Guise extricated himself from the con* 
test, while the remainder of his surviving horsemen abandoned the field 
by twos and threes. Coligni then’ proceeded to charge the Gascon 
square, which was under the command of Martigues the Fearless, who 
was considered amongst the Catholics as the rival of Mouy, and who 
resembled him as much in stern morality and in unhesitating mag- 
nanimity as in daring valour. But the lances of the Calvinists were 
now shivered, and their. swords broken or blunted; for the French were 
by no means celebrated for the temper of their blades, which were far 
inferior to the Feraras of the Scots, or the Toledos of the Spaniards. 
Yet Coligni charged this fresh regiment* three times, and at length 
threw it into disorder. At this critical moment Guise re-appeared with 
500 horse whom he had rallied, and Coligni resolved to practise upon 
him the same stratagem which had proved fatal to St. Andre ; for he 
desired as much to make the Duke prisoner as the Duke did to destroy 
him. He therefore slowly retired, leaving behind him his four small 
field -pieces. The lure was sufficient, and the Duke, very cautiously 
however, advanced to take possession of them. « 

Having regained his baggage, and furnished lus cavalry with fresh 
lances, Coligni proposed to resume the attack. Readily the Calvinists 
acceded ; but the German Lutherans refused, alleging that their pistols 
wanted cleaning. His efforts to overcome their obstinacy were una- 
vailing, and as without them he could not muster above 1500 men, he 
resolved to retreat. 

Three thousand Calvinists, chiefly Germans, are stated by a Popish 
writer, to have been killed in this action, and 5000 Catholics to have 
lain dead on the field of battle. 

I might easily add numerous other instances in which small bodies 
of cavalry, under every disadvantage, have routed very superior bpdies 
of disciplined infantry. I shall at present only mention one, which has 
recurred to me since the date of my last paper. In one of the engage- 
ments of the War of Succession, Chevalier de Folard saw a squadron 
of Andalusian light horse charge a square of English infantry, four 
deep, ride completely through it, form at an hundred paces in its rear, 
and then ride back again. Its loss was inconsiderable. ' Yet the British 
infantry was then, as now, considered the most steady in the world, 
and it ^ras armed with muskets and bayonets far more formidable than 
those at present in use. H. I. 
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RETROSPECT OF MONTHLY MEMORABILIA. 

Oct. 4, 1511. — Pope Julius the Second on this day concluded the Holy 
League, as it was irreligiously designated, with the republic of Venice and 
Ferdinand of Arragon. Its object was, in truth, to expel the French from 
Italy ; and an opening was consequently reserved in ij for the accession of 
Henry the Eighth and the emperor of Germany. — Julius, being reminded of 
our Saviour's injunction to Peter, replied, “ Let me«but once get the French 
out of Italy, and I will return my sword, like Peter, into its scabbard, after 
I have cut off mine adversary's ears.” • 

Oct. 48, 1813. — This Eventful day decided the fate of the three days' “ Bat- 
tle of Nations,” m which Buonaparte’s execrable attempt to crush the inde- 
pendence of every state in Europe was for ever wrecked against the combined 
energy of the sovereigns of Great Britain, Austria* Russia, Prussia, and 
Sweden. The sanguinary contest began near Wachau and Moeckem on the 
16th ; a momentary cessation of hostilities took place*on the next day, and 
on the 18th the French forces were driven in confusion under the walls of 
Leipzig. — The struggle was feebly renewed by them on the I9ih, when Mac- 
donald and Poniatowsky vainly endeavoured to cover one of the most disas- 
trous flights on record. Blucher consummated the overthrow of the enemy 
by his gallant and destructive pursuit of them beyond Erfurt and Fulda. 
The effect and circumstances of this ever-memoral^le conflict, in which half 
a million of human beings adventured their Jives, are thus summed up by 
the celebrated Heeren : — “ The battle of Leipzig converted the German cam- 
paign into a war of the people. , The princes of Germany, and their subjects 
with them, having cast away the trammels of the Rhenish Confederation, 
raised their heads once moie. Before the battle was won, Bavaria gave the 
signal; Wurtemberg, Baden, and every other state fired at her example. 
Every individual, capable of wielding a weapon, seized it. The plough and 
the anvil were deserted; the lecture-room and shop became a solitude ; even 
maidens, for a while forgetful of their sex, flew to arms and joined the con- 
tending ranks; whilst the mother and wile, scorning the hoirors of disease 
and death, united in fellowship, and devoted their days to the care of the 
sick and wounded. The spirit of Arminius visited earth again, and the hour 
of his country’s suffering uecame the hour of her deathless fame. May its 
memory ever survive in the annals of our dear country, as an example to 
her childjen’s children !” 

FRANCE. 

LEWIS PHILIP’S PROMOTIONS. 

According *to the “ Annuaire Mihtaire" for the present year, there have 
been no less than two hundred and nine promotions to field-officers' rank 
since the accession of the present sovereign in August 1830. There have 
been 4 field-marshalships,’one of which is called “ honorary;'' 25 lieutenant- 
generalships; CO major- generals hips; and 120 colonelcies, wfth command 
of regiments. The first two on the list of lieutenant-generals number a 
united length of service" of stxty-four years; and the succeeding eight, of 
two hundred and twenty , including General Sebastian!, the secretary of the 
Foreign Department. 

NURSERIES FOR *SEAMKN. * 

Messieurs Andouin and Edwards* first volume of “ Inquiries towards 
forming a Natural History of the Coasts of France,” which was presented 
by them on the 0(fth of July last, to the French Academy of the Arts and 
Sciences, supplies us with the subsequent data. “ The total number of 
mariners is about one hundred thousand, and in the year 1826, the whole of 
the merchant vessels, performing either short or long .voyages, igere not 
manned by more than 30,000 men, whilst the number of sailors engaged in 
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the fisheries was 36,000. Some few are employed in river and canal 
navigation ; but the remainder are either in a state of inactivity, or doing 
service on board the king's ships. It is, therefore, evident, that one half of 
the active seamen obtain their livelihood from fisheries, and the more im- 
portant of these, such, for instance, as the whale and cod-fisheries, afford 
employment to 10,000 hands; whilst those alongshore find occupation for 
between 26,000 and 29,000 annually/’ The writers estimate the produce of 
the latter vocation at*640,000/., or 680,000/. a year. 

« ARTILLERY. 

A late ordinance of the French government fixes the staff of this branch 
of the service at three hundred and thirty-three officers ; namely, 37 colonels, 
36 lieutenant-colonels, 80 majors, 106 first captains, *16 second captains, and 
60 garrison captains, ( capitaines en residence.) 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

The decision of each member is pronounced according to the subsequent 
form. Printed papers are distributee} containing this question, “ IsN. N. 

guilty of ?” tne blanks being filled up, under th^ president’s directions, 

with the name of the party under trial, and the description of the offence 
laid to his charge ; and, on every trial, as many sheets are given to the mem- 
bers of the court as there are separate articles of accusation. Each page is 
divided into two columns, and the top of each is headed “ Yea," or “ Nay," 
beneath both of which words a horizontal line is drawn. When the votes 
are required, the presidtnt presents to each member, beginning with the 
lowest m rank, the separate sheets one after another, and then each sub- 
scribes his decision under the proper head. As this operation takes place 
in the presence of every member of the courf, each of them becomes privy to 
the individual votes of his colleagues ; — a species of proceeding, which is 
obviously prejudicial to the independence of opinion that ought to prevail on 
so important an occasion. 

BELGIUM. 

IMPROVED ARTILLERY. 

Proofs have recently been made of the French Colonel Paixhan’s cannon 
for carrying bombs. The military .governor of Antwerp, and the whole staff 
of the artillery having assembled at Brassehaet, the experiments began with 
a gun of ten-inch diameter in the bore; the projectile weighed 130 pounds 
English, and was carried an immense distance without any detriment what- 
ever to the accuracy of its direction. The experiment was repeated with 
equal result from an eight inch gun. The range of these shells was computed 
to be 3000 metres or 3281 yards.— Canister-shot may be launched from the 
Colonel’s guns with most destructive efficacy. Successive experiments of 
their power were made with diameters of eight and of ten inches ; in other 
words, with a box containing 545 balls, and weighing 1281bs., and with 
another containing 947 balls, and weighing 236lbs. ; their effect was truly 
appalling. * 

GERMANY. ^ 

THE ARMY OF THE CONFEDERATION. 

The force, which the nine-and-thirty sovereign princes of Germany have 
pledged themselves to maintain for their common protection, is of no small 
magnitude. The effective strength of the peace establishment was fixed, by 
the basis agreed upon in the year 1819, at one in every hundred souls, form- 
ing a total of 301,634 men; and its proportions are thus arranged, one 
seventh part to be cavalry, one twentieth yagers or nflefoen, one hundredth 
pidneers, and sappers and miners, about one thirteenth artillerymen, and 
the remainder, above 200,000 men, troopr of the line. In time of war , a 
reserve of one in every three hundred souls is to be equipped, and, according 
to the present population of the federal states, would yield an addition of 
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neatly 120,000 men. They are likewise under an engagement to form a 
depdt of one in every six hundred; so that, independently of their surplus 
establishment for domestic security and defence, the Confederation would 
bring a force of 480,000 men into the field to bear upon any foreign aggres- 
sion. The federal army is divided into ten corps, and four of them are com- 
posed of the contingents furnished by the states whose dominions are wholly 
German, such as Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hanover, Hesse, 
&c„ and these constitute a force of 127,577 men. The largest contingents 
are those of Austria, 94,822; Prussia', 79,234 ; Bavaria, 35,800 ; Hanover, 
13,054 : Wurtemberg, 13,955 ; SaxQny, 2,000 ; and Baden, 10,000. The 
smallest are those of Hesse-Homburg, 200 ; Hohenzollern-Hechingen, 145 ; 
and Lichtenstein, 55.— The fortresses held by the Confederation are Mayence 9 
garrisoned by Austrian* and Prussians, Landau by Bavarians, and Luxem- 
ourgh byDutch and Prussians. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ARMY OF THE CONFEDERATION 

The military force of the Confederation consists of the “Field" or 
“ Active Army? which has been latterly fixed at 66,DOO men, instead of 

100.000, and the * Militia 0 or Landwehr in reserve, which consists of 

33.000. The effective strength of the National Army, when called out, is, 
therefore, close upon a hundred thousand men, and would be fully ns ereat, 
if the various bodies of students, who have formed themselves into “ Chas- 
seur ” companies, and the numerous bands of riflemen, who offered their 
services to the Diet last year, are added to the Hit. The active army is 
composed of infantry, a small corps of cavalry, engineers, and artillery ; but 
the militia in reserve , wholly of mfantiy. The latter consists of men, not 
above five-and-forty, who have swerved in the former, and the number might 
readily be doubled ; for, as it is, some of the cantons have already more 
than the amount of their fixed contingents under arms. Geneva, for 
instance, has 5000 instead of 2000, under exercise; and the Canton du 
Vaud, nearly 15,000, in lieu of between 8 and 9000. The infantry is well- 
armed and equipped, and, in general, well-disciplined. What few troops of 
cavalry exist are admirably found and trained ; but the infantry are not 
formed into regiments, bnt battalions, under the command of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Major. Th«> artillery, who are sufficient to man 120 field-pieces, 
have been trained on our own improved system ; and the best of them, both 
officers and soldiers, hrfve been pupils at the school at Thun, which is under 
the superintendence of Colonel Dufour, an officer of high distinction, who 
was formerly in the French service. The army is commanded by a certain 
number of Federalist- Colonels, amongst whom are several Generals, such 
as Koten and Ziegler, who have served abroad. Two of them receive their 
appointments directly from the Swiss Diet ; these are the Commander-m- 
Chief, and the Head of the General Staff, who are the first in command. 
The active army was last year formed into five divisions, each of them con- 
sisting of four brigades of four battalions each, 1G field-pieces, from six to 
eight companies of riflemen, and a squadron of cavalry. Tly» remainder 
of the artillery constituted a corps of reserve. 

Besides these two descriptions of force, there is a third and very effective 
one, v^hich is composed of all the inhabitants above the age of five-and- forty, 
who are capable of service, and form what is called the M Landsturm 

FEDERAL O^TH. 

After a warm and lengthened debate, the Federal Die$* sitting at Lucerne, 
have decided, that the oath to be taken by Field-Officers and others of the 
Staff shall bind them “ to protect and defend, either in person, or with the 
aid of the troops mnfler their command, the honour, liberty, and independence 
of Switzerland ; availing themselves, to the utmost extent, of their means, 
even to the sacrifice of their lives to be faithful to the federal compact and 
the legitimate constitution of their respective cantons, such as it rJmll be 
recognized by the Confederation;— to give rigid effect to all military orders 
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and regulations;— to obey all orders given by their superiors with scrupulous 
and conscientious punctuality; — and to maintain the observance of the 
strictest discipline.** — 10th August. 

ITALY. 

ROME. 

u Of the good intentions of the present Pontiff, with respect to the 
correction of many of the abuses pointed out in the memorials sent in to 
him by the provinci& councils, it is impossible to entertain a doubt ; and I 
have now no fear for the maintenance of public tranquillity, even after the 
foreign troops shall have been withdrawn. The government seem deter- 
mined to depend upon their own means in the latter r respect, and have 
directed their attention with so much effect to the increase of th? armed 
force, that its numbers promise to cut a very respectable figure. They are 
rapidly approaching 22,000 men; namely, 11,000 troops of the line, 2000 
armed revenue-officers, 4000 carabineers and dragoons, and 3000 Swiss 
troops, whom it is intended gradually to raise to 5000.’*— (Aug. 16.) 

GREfeCE. , 

AX OLD SOLDIER. 

“ The route to Hagias Petros,” says a recent letter from Dr. Thiersch, of 
Munich, (who has been for some months travelling in Greece on a mission 
from the Bavarian Government,) “ led across a wild and, in parts, a 
stupendously mountainous district, throughout which we kept the Malvos, 
with its snow-capt summit, on our left. Hagias Petros is the chief town of 
a small eparchy, which takes its name from it ; it contains three hundred 
houses, and some two thousand inhabitants, and produces excellent wine 
and a three months’ supply of grain. Its elevated site, combined with the 
mountains which branch off from the Malvos, render it unprecedentedly 
healthy ; so much so that the native attains to a hundred years of age, and 
is accounted no miracle of longevity. A short time ago there was one of 
them who died in his hundred and thirty-second year.” On the morning 
after his arrival, the learned Doctor received a visit from the grandfather of 
his host, who was a hundred and twelve years old, had fought against the 
Turks under Count Orloff,and, in his hundred and second year, had stormed 
the southern gale of Tripolizza, under the orders of the gallant Hagio- 
Petrides, and decided the capture of the place. He ii to this day in perfect 
possession of the use of every faculty and limb. 

RUSSIA. 

navy. 

There is no power in Europe more intent upon increasing its naval re- 
sources than Russia. She has at this moment afloat 54 ships of the line, 
35 frigates, 10 bomb- vessels, 22 cutters, 25 fire-ships, 50 galleys, 45 smaller 
sized vessels, and 500 gun-boats. If to this force we add the 400 row-boats 
attached to the Russian fleets, its whole amount is- 1139 vessels of all descrip- 
tions, carrying 0*17 guns. 

REfIRED PENSIONS. 

The following scale of yearly pensions has been established for all officers 
in the Russian, service, wno have been disabled by wounds received during 
the Polish campaign : — The General of infantry or cavalry, 6000 roubles, or 
270Z. ; Lieutenant-General, 200 /; Major-General, 135/.; Colonel, 54/. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 50 /. ; Major, 46/.; Captain, 43/.; Second-Captain, 40/.; 
Lieutenant, 37/. ; and Ensign, 34/. They are to be allowed twice the cus- 
tomary allowance granted to any other wounded officers for4he hire of ser- 
vants; viz. all ranks of Generals, 26/., and officers of inferior rank, 13/. 
Medical attendance by military practitioners, as well as medicines, are to be 
afforded them at the pablie expense ; add the towns in which they may 
reside, <are bound to provide them with lodging, firing, and lights.— (S/. Pe- 
tersburgh, 23 d Jum) 
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TURKEY. 

The land-forces are quartered in handsome barracks, which hare been lately 
built for them ; they are well-fed and regularly paid. Most of the recruits 
are Asiatics, but the troops are in general armed with old muskets, which 
have been repaired for use; the only wholesale exception is with regard to 
the Imperial Guards, whose firelocks are new, and have a gilt barrel and 
bayonet. Some few of the regiments have bands; that of the Sultan's 
Guards is numerous and moderately expert at their business ; but the whole 
of the Turkish instruments are of very inferior make. The French system 
of manoeuvring has been introduced, and besides Gallend, who is attached 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s Staff, and takes the lead in organizing the in- 
fantry, a number of other French officers hoi# commissions in the Turkish 
service* The formatiorf of the cavalry is entrusted to Kelefso, who is said to 
be a Sardinian by birth, and is a great favourite with his master. The treat- 
ment experienced by foreigners has been by no means encouraging, and the 
pay which they receive is anything but inviting; tyiy, it is only very re- 
cently that they have been allowed even to carry swords by their side. The 
course which the Sultan pursues with respect to the pity of his troops seems 
strangely calculated to alienate their attachment to his standard; nor could 
a worse moment have been selected for disgusting them with the service. 
When he began the work of military reform six years ago, the private 
received about forty piastres (ten shillings) a month ; this has gradually been 
cut down to thirty, — a pittance slender enough, in all conscience, for a man 
who smokes his pipe and drinks coffee. At the present moment, the private 
does ijot get moie than twopence a day, and the consequence is, that the 
whole irmy is not only in a state of disaffection, but that several conspi- 
racies, headed by the officers bhemselves, have been detected — their Object 
having been to get rid of the existing government. In general, the troops 
are officered by a fine-looking race ot young men, who may be seen standing 
and sitting before their barracks and corps-de-gardes, intently studying their 
military manuals. They maintain severe discipline* amongst the newly- 
raised troops ; but this will he of lit lie avail under the present emergency, 
for the heaits, neither of the soldiery nor people, are in their right place. 
The ameliorations which the sultan has introduced are adverse to the 
prejudices and habits o f his subjects, and will but accelerate his downfall. 
An act of greater justice has not been done to the Turkish soldier, since the 
infancy of the empire, than that of creating courts martial, by which the 
sultan has placed the lives and property of every officer and private in his 
service out of the reach of a tyrannical, capricious, or selfish commander. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Memoirs op Getter a i. Lafayette. — 
This manifesto, emanating f/om the heads 
of the French revolutionary Propaganda , 
contains matter not without public in- 
terest at this moment, and would be still 
more •entertaining did not the writer per- 
petually offend by the exaggerations, 
intolerance, and pert egotism of his pe- 
culiar school. A Mr 9arrans, ‘ Secretary 
to General Lafayette, 1 and a rabid assertur 
of the perpetual motion system of govern- 
ment, as the most cdtoducive to universal 
peace and piospeiify, is made the senpe- 
goat of this congeries of popular virtues, 
and * prodigies,’ of Which thut most nack- 

niedof public characters, poor oldLafayette, 


is here made the immaculate type, and the 
‘ revolution of 1830' the crowning scene 
and j ubilee. U nfort'giatJy, however, for 
the bombast of this marvellous biography, 
those who have approached Lafayette, in 
the exercise of an impartial judgment, 
pronounce him a man of ordinary, if not 
of feeble capacity ; presenting a strange 
contrast between the celebrity to which 
circumstances have raised him, and his 
qualifications to sustain it. Goaded by 
vanity, his conntry’s besetting sin, and 
duped l>y a naturally good heart, he has 
given himself up to the delusion of /fad- 
ing revolutionary movements, while he 
has actually been -but the puppet of the 
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Fronde, tmeute, or revolution of the hour. 
Yet is it some consolation to those who 
rejoice to see human nature, however mis- 
led by cant and folly, still undebased by 
crime, to contemplate this honest veteran 
passing through the various phases of his 
troubled career without a stain, bb we 
believe, upon his integrity, or a doubt of 
his benevolence and good intentions. 

The chief aim of this production is, by 
ex parte exposures and criminations, to 
1 make’ another revolution in the country 
of its authors — still reeling, as tljat coun- 
try is, under the disorganizing shock of 
her recent convulsion, — and, of course*, 
through the influence and example of 
France, to propagate anew the doctrines 
of indefinite change, in ,lhe guise of re- 
publicanism, throughout the other states 
of Europe. In Franc*, the strife of par- 
ties for undivided power is still as bit- 
terly and recklessly waged, as if there 
existed no reformed anil acknowledged 
government, and as though the barricades 
nad never been. We need not add, that 
the democratic faction assume, as in Eng- 
land, the exclusive monopoly of ‘ pa- 
triotism.' 

On the whole, the original work being, 
from its nature, calculated to acquire some 
note, whether for good or for evil, the 
public is indebted to Mr. Bentley’s cus- 
tomary activity for the translation to 
which our notice applies. 

History of the Kino’s German Le- 
gion, 1st Vol. — Although this work be 
not yet complete, the second and con- 
cluding volume being still in preparation, 
we cannot allow the first portion of so 
interesting a record to pass without a 
brief notice. The King’s German legion 
forming, by its constitution, a distinct 
corps of the British army, its feats as a 
body have not been chronicled like those 
of individual British regiments. The 
task of supplying this omission, and of 
doing justice to a body of troops whose 
services reflected so much honour upon 
themselves, and proved bo important to 
this country, has ^been undertaken by 
Major Ludlow Beamish, the translator 
of, and acute commentator upon the 
Cavalry Tactics of Bismark.' The office 
of Historian of the German Legion cer- 
tainly could not have been delegated, as 
it has been by acclamation of the parties 
concerned, to abler hadds, or to a more 
zealous investigator of the conflicting mat- 
ter from which history is woven. W e con- 
sequently find both novelty and interest 
in his treatment of details which, though 
supposed common to the British army, 
are here found, in many instances, to be 


marked by distinct features, and to be 
susceptible of versions varying from ex- 
isting accounts, and adding to the stock 
of historical facts. The narrative of the 
German Legion, down to its 11 untoward” 
surrender to the French, and consequent 
dissolution as the army of Hanover, in 
1803, and of its reconstruction as a com- 
ponent corps of the British army in the 
same year, is original and authentic; 
proving in what a tangled web of French 
craft and ambition that hapless though 
patriotic force was encompassed and 
made prey of.* ' 

As we shall recur to this work on its 
completion, we^ have here only to express 
our opinion that both its subject and exe- 
cution, as far as we have seen, entitle it 
to a place iu every military library. 

Principles anb C6nstruction of Mili- 
tary Bridges, 2nd edit., by Sir How- 
ard Douglas.— But scanty space or time 
remain to us for the notice of this admi- 
rable work, which has just appeared, 
mutto emendatior et t ncupletior , in the 
strict sense of that classical voucher for 
new editions. Combining carefully-se- 
lected data and elaborate calculations 
bearing on the scientific or technical part 
of his subject, with historical illustrations, 
apposite notes, and a popular style, while 
a well-executed series of explanatory 
plates is appended, Sir Howard Douglas 
has produced, in this second edition of his 
work on bridges, the most complete and 
valuable treatise on that important branch 
of military science and field-tactics with 
which we afe acquainted. Sir Howard 
may have advanced some principles sus- 
ceptible of being canvassed, but which, 
having evidently studied them deeply, he 
supports with characteristic ability. 

Instructive Gleanings on Painting 
and Drawing. — Captain Rowland Main- 
waring, of the Royal Navy, has dedicated 
to his brother officers, in a brief and sen- 
sible address, this little volume, compre- 
hending extracts from the opinions and 
criticisms of the best authors on the en- 
gaging subjects of painting and drawing. 
In these views, “ moral and scientific,” 
all the varieties and attributes of* those 
elegant arts, so calculated to beguile the 
leisure and improve the taste of officers, 
a 4 well as to record, for the benefit both 
of the tommunity and themselves, re- 
markable features of scenes visited in their 
various careers, are £udidously illustrated, 
with a view to the ^assistance and im- 
provement of the student. 

( - 

Many works remain for notice* 
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Portsmouth, 20th Sept., 182HL 

Mr. Editor,— As many of the general readers of the Uiiited SefTiee 
Journal, and possibly not a few of your professional readers of both glottis, 
may not be aware of the extensive and important changes introduced intp 
his Majesty's Naval Victualling Establishment at this* port, 1 shall venture'** 
to occupy a portion of your valuable space with matters which are certainly 
veiy curious when viewed near at hand ; and, I truft, may retain some por~ 
turn of their interest, even when viewed from a distance. 

The Royal Clarence Victualling Establishment stands on the western 
shore of Portsmouth Hdrbour, exactly opposite to the Dock-Yard, and con- 
tains within itself all the essentials which its name implies. The leading 
novelty of the spot consists m the system adopted for baking bread for the 
navy, and I shall endeavour to give you an intelligible account of this 
admirable process; but in the first instance I shall briefly notice the 
* ordinary arrangements, all which arc^upon the most extensive scale, and 
disposed in such capital order, that not the slightest difficulty or delay can 
ever arise in supplying any number of ships with provisions at a moment’s 
warning. 

The first set of buildings include the exciseable stores, viz , of rum, wine, 
tobacco, tea, and cocoa. The spirits and wine are contained m casks ; but 
I understand it is proposed, ere long, to substitute ltrge iron tanks, after the 
plan adopted at Cherbourg by the French, and indeed, as we have adopted 
to a certain extent at Deptford, though not exactly in iron tanks, but I 
believe in large vats. In either ease the immense evaporation from casks is 
saved — to say nothing of the ruinous expense of casks. Next follow the 
beer stores and the brewhouse, in which is prepared and kept the beer 
for Haslar and Plymouth Hospitals, and all the different Marine Infirmaries, 
—no beer being now brewed for the navy. Then comes the cooperage, avast 
establishment, which I live in hopes of seeing superseded some day by the 
use of cubical iron tanks for all kinds of provisions. I understand that it 
has been ascertained by very simple calculations, that the capacity of every 
ship for stowing provisions may, in this manner, be increased one-third : 
that is to say, a snip wi^J stow nine months’ provisions in tanks, in the same 
space m which she stowed six months’ in casks. The expense of casks 
returned from ships as unserviceable is immense, and all this would be 
saved. 

The meat stores, of which there are six, contain beef, poik, suet, vinegar, 
and salt ; each of these vast rooms is capable of holding nine thousand 
tierces of salt provisions. There is now in stoie, as I understand, provisions 
enough for between seven and eight thousand men foi four months , but 
this quantity, it is said, is to be gradually reduced to about one-half its 
pfesent amount. Then come one large dry provision store, and three 
smaller ones . these contain flour, oatmeal, raisins, peas, qpd «oap. And 
after these, stores for all kinds of slop clothing, both fot the seamen and 
marines. All* these are arranged in such nice ordi^r, and so carefully kept 
at hand* that the minutest article can be found at once. In passing through, 
one of these rooms, I saw a large collection of books, some arranged oa 
shelves, others in boxes. On coming nearer, I found these consisted of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Religious Tracts, and other serious works, which are 
regularly supplied to the navy. I opened one of the boxes, and read oq^ 
the printed pape^ the list of its contents, and was interested by observing 
amongst the number' “ Southey’s Life of Nelson, abridged, by consent of 
the author.** 1 am sure you will think this little fact creditable to all 
parties — to the subject of the work— to its public-spirited author— and to 
the judicious government who have directed its being placed in the hands of 
seamen. 1 must add, injustice to the parties most concerned, another fact, 

U. S. Joukn. No. 4 7. Oci. 1832, » 
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though, in the opinion of some persons, it may seem to act two ways.— It 
appears that when these boxes of books are returned into store, the Life of 
Nelson is hardly ever to be found ! ,# * 

Further up m the grounds lies the grand reservoir, into which nearly 
fifty tons of water can be pumped in an hour. From this plaee, there 
extends to the edge of the wharf, a pipe whioh fills either the large tank 
vessels, containing each forty tons, or it may be earned away by Mats to 
the ships requiring itr This water, which is of the finest kind, is drawn up 
by the steam-engine, from a well three hundred and sixty feet deep. It has 
been proposed to add a' very simple filtering apparatus to the reservoir, and 
this ought certainly to be attended to forthwith, as nothing in the way of 
provisioning can be imagined of more importance tharr the purity of the 
water with which his Majesty’s ships are supplied. The addition would 
also save the constantly recurring trouble and expense of cleaning out the 
reservoir. Occasionally, of course, the sediment would still require to be 
Cleaned out, but not once, perhaps, for ten times that this operation is now 
necessary. 

The biscuit for his Majesty’s ships is now prepared, almost entirely by 
machinery, and the process is so exceedingly beautiful, that a trip from 
town to see this alone, would amply repay the trouble of a visit, were it not 
true that Portsmouth includes very many other objects of interesting 
inquiry. As many of these, however, are scarcely, if at all, known beyond 
the lines which guard them, I hope to be able, from time to time, to bring 
some of the most impoitant to the notice of your readers. 

The first operation in this biscuit-baking operation, consists, you may 
suppose, in mixing the flour and water together ; but I should tell you, that 
antecedent to that, the establishment has ground the flour in mills worked 
by the same machine which gives motion to those parts I am about to 
describe. Nor is this an immaterial point ; for by it all possibility of mix- 
ing improper ingredients along with the flour is prevented ; and pre- 
cisely that proportion of the bran which is required in the composition of 
good biscuit is retained. 1 ought, likewise, to have mentioned before, that 
adjacent to the mills stand a series of four granaries, each capable of holding 
fifteen hundred quarters, in all six thousand quarters. The flour-mill is 
furnished with ten pairs of stones, by which forty bushels of flour can be 
ground and dressed, ready for baking, in an hour*. The baking establish- 
ment consists of nine ovens, each thirteen feet by eleven, and seventeen 
inches and a half in height. These are heated by furnaces attached to each, 
so constructed, that a blast of hot air and fire sweeps through them, and 
gives to the interior the adequate dose of heat in an incredibly short time. 

The commencement of the baking consists in introducing into a trough 
thirteen gallons and a half of water, and then allowing to enter it a sack of 
what is technically called biscuit-meal flour, weighing 280 pounds. When 
the whole has been poured in by a channel communicable with an upper 
room, a bell rings, and the trough is closed. A singular apparatus, con- 
sisting of tvto cits of what are called knives, each ten in number, are made 
to revolve amongst the flour and water by means of the machinery. This 
mixing lasts one minute and a half, during which time the double set of 
knives or stirrers make twenty-six revolutions. Each batch of the* dough, 
thus rudely mixed, weighs 388 pounds, and forms, eventually, two suites 
and a half of bread, weighing 250 pounds, or, in other words, 1250 biscuits, 
each suite or batch'being 100 pounds in weight. The next process is to cast 
||he lumps of dough under what are called breaking-rollers, huge cylinders 
of iron, weighing 14 cwt. each, and moved horizontally by the machinery 
along stout tables. The dough is thus formed into large rude masses, six 
feet long by three broad, and several inches thick. At this stage of the 
business the kneading is still very imperfect, and some traces of dry flour 
mav Mill be detected. These great masses of dough are now drawn out, 
and cut into a number of smaller portions, about a foot and a half long by 
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E foot vrfde, and again thrust under the rollers. I forget how many time* 
the dough is made to pass under these rollers, but sufficiently often to make 
the mixture so complete, that the slightest trace of inequality hs not to be 
discovered in any part of its substance. 1 should mention tnat two work- 
men stand, one on each side of each roller, and as the dough is flattened 
out, they fold it up, or double one part upon another, so that the roller, at 
its next passage, squeezes these parts together, and forces the parts to mix. 
After this process has been gone through a sufficient length of time, the 
dough is cut into small portions, and being placed on large flat boards is 
transported by the sole- agency of the machinery, in the most corniest 
manner, from the centre to the extremity of the baking-room. Here it is 
received by a workman, who soon places it under what is called the sheet- 
roller,, but it would be better named the blanket roller, for in size and 
thickness, and nearly in colour, it resembles a blanket. The kneading is 
thus rendered quite complete, and the dough is in a fit state for the oven, 
and it only requires to be cut into biscuits. This part of the proceeding is 
admirably contrived. It is effected by what is called a cutting* plate, con- 
sisting of a net work of fifty-two sharp-edged hexagonal frames, each as 
large as a biscuit. * This frame is moved slowly up and down by the mar- 
chinery, and the workman, watching his opportunity, slides under it the 
above-described blanket of dough, which is about the size of the leaf of a 
dining-table, and in the next minute down comes the cutting frame, indents 
the sheet, but does not actually cut it through ; for enough of the substance 
is left uncut to enable the workman at the mouth of the oven to jerk the 
whole mass of fifty-two biscuits unbroken into the oven. It may be asked, 
how it happens that the dough does not stick to the frame ? but this is 
prevented by a most ingenious device. Besides the cutting portion of each 
of the fifty-two hexagons there is a small, flat, open frame, moveable up 
and down, and carrying above it a ball of iron, several ounces in weight. 
When the great frame comes down upon the dough, and cuts out the flfty- 
two biscuits, each of these minor frames yields to the pressure, and all the 
little iron balls are seen to rise up ; but as soon as the great frame rises, 
the weight ot the balls acting on the little frames over each biscuit, thrusts 
the whole blanket off, and allows the workman to pull it out. 

One quarter of an hour is sufficient to bake the biscuit, which is after- 
wards placed for ihree days in a drying room, heated to 85° or 90°, which 
completes the process* 

The whole nine ovens bake about a ton of bread an hour, or ten thousand 
biscuits, if, instead of nine there were twelve ovens, it has been calculated 
that 70,000 cwt. of bread might be baked in the year.* Now it appears that 
the average quantity issued from Deptford, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 
during the last five years, was 66,000 cwt.; consequently, if this branch of 
the Royal Clarence Victualling Establishment were increased by only three 
ovens (and no fuither machinery), all the biscuit required by the navy might 
be prepared by the admirable process on one spot. The relative cost of 
making the above-mentioned quantity of bread by han<{^ o» by the ma- 
chinery actually erected and in operation, I have taken some pains to 
ascertain. 

• Cost by machinery • • . £1560 

Ditto by hand . . * • 5260 

\ — 

Saving in the wgges of labour . « 3700 

From this saving there must of course be deducted a portion— -the interest 
of the money laid out in the machinery. I say a portion of the interest, 
because the sama steam-engine which moves the baking apparatus, turns 
ten pair of mill-stones, and pumps up water for the supply of his Majesty’s 
ships, and it is only a small part of the power which must be kept in 
action at any rate, that is directed to these baking purposes. Whea, how- 
ever, it happens that the large engine is not required to grind flour or to 
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pump up water, a small ten-horse engine is set in motion if it be required to 
bsJce bused. - * i 1 

The foregoing calculation of what twelve ovens oonld perform is an esti- 
mate* The following statement w derived from actual experiment 
In 116 days, during 68 of which the work was continued for 7i hours* 
and 48 for 5} hours only, in all 769 actual working hours, equal to 77 daysj 
at 10 hours each day, the following quantity of bread was baked in pine 
ovens at the Royal Clarence Establishment— 12,307 cwt. of biscuit which 
is equpl to 1,3 7 8,4 00 'pounds. The wages of the men employed in baking 
this quantity of bread amounted to . . £273 10 9j 

If it had been made by hAnd the wages of the men 
employed would have been . . 933 5 ] 0 

t 

Saving in the wages of labour • • 659 7 0J 

In. this, I may repeat, is not included any part of the inteiest of the sum 
laid out on the machipe, or spent in keeping it in order. But in a very 
few years, at such an immense rate of saving, the cost of the engine and 
other machinery would be repaid. > 

In my enumeration of the different stores, I have omitted to mention that; 
in which the bread is kept. It contains at present about eight thousand 
bags of a hundred weight each ; but the store is capable of holding twenty 
thousand bags, or 1000 tons, which is upwards of two million pounds of 
biscuit. 

The merit of having ponceived and carried into practical operation this 
excellent system is exclusively due to Mr. Thomas T. Grant, the Store- 
keeper, a gentleman of great ingenuity and considerable scientific attain- 
ments, who happily unites a sound knowledge of principles, with a fertility 
of resource in their application to practice, which it is rare to see combined 
with steady habits of business, and what has been well called every-day 
good sense. You will also learn with pleasure that he is quite a young 
man, and I think 1 may add that his merits are not unknown to his em- 
ployers. 

H. M. steam-ship the Dee came into Portsmouth harbour the other day, 
and after a day or two's preparation, was warped alongside the Excellent, m 
order to take advantage of the clear range to fire over in the north-west. 
You are no doubt aware that this gigantic steam-vessel is fitted with two 
guns ; one forward, before the fore-mast, an ordinary 32-pounder, and 
another abaft the mizen-mast, a gun weighing 84 cwt., with a bore 10.02 in. 
diameter. The shot Which is used is hollow, and weighs I think 81 pounds, 
which, if I mistake not, is rather less than that of a ten-inch shell. Both 
these guns are mounted upon slides, upon which the carriage recoils with 
greater or less velocity, as may be required, the power of regulating this 
being given by two powerful screws which press the carriage upon the slide 
with any degree of force that may be required. The friction is so great, that 
although of rourae there is a very strong breeching attached to the gun, it 
is rarely brought to its full stretch. The slide moves on a pivot in such a 
way that the gun may be pointed in any direction all round the dompass. 

On the 1 8th of this month, the following experiments were made to deter- 
mine the ranges of this powerful gun. The charge of powder was only a 
couple of ounces more than that for the 32-pounder, or ten pounds thirteen 
ounces* In consequence of this,*and perhaps also of the skilful manner in 
which the carriage is fitted, the gun made but little noise, and moved With 
wonderful quietness for se formidable a looking gentleman. The following 
an Qie details 
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Practice with 84 cwt. pin, diameter of ehot 10.02 in., on boud E M. deem da^ 
Dw> the 18 th day of September, 1832, in Portsmouth Harboun 


JDcvatlon. 

Flight of 
8hot. 

Grace. 

Extreme 

Range. 

Remarks. 

3$ dtp. 
P*. Bl«k 
P* Bl«* 
2°« 
4°. 
6°. ■ 
8°, 
10°/ 
12°. 
14°. 
16°. 

time. 

1" 

2» 

2" 

5" 

54" 

6" 

8*" 1 
11" 

12" 

15J" 

Shot fell on 
an inland, 
and it being 
du«.k, time 
not known. 

1 

ydi. 

1700 

2750 

2950 

2600 

1700* 

recoched at 950 yarda first time. * 

By point blank 1c meant horliontal pointing, the 
gun having been lnftt by the spirit level parallel 
to the horizon. [Qy. Why ahould not tnetorm 
horizontal firlngbe used Instead of point blank. ' 
which is liable to constant misconstruction I] 
•Shot settled In mud. 

It appeared that there was about 2000 yards range 
to the shore from the fall of the last shot} thus 
there is a *ange for practice extending 5850 
yards or about three mi lea and one third. 

[N. B. From each of the ranges in this practice 
deduct 12y.irds for the distance the Dee was In 
advance of the Excellent.] 

e • 


in. dec. lb. o». 

Windage of long 32 lb. gun in the bow ... 0.30 Full charge of powder. ... 10 11 
W ! nd !£°.u e larB ° f !“ !?. th . e . S ?} °- 19 Do - of large gun .... 12 0 


Height of the bore of the gun above the water ... 11 ft. 9 in. 

The Dee neared the Excellent six inches in firing, and careened over nine inches 
amidships. The movement of the gun was moderate and equal, and did not shake 
the vessel more than the 32 lb. gun, that was fired at intervals during the practice. 

Note . — The last shot that was fijpd from the 321b. gun was found within two yards 
of the last shot from the 84 cwt. gun ; thus the ranges at 16° are equal. The extent 
of this last range has been carelully measured ; but all these experiments require 
to be repeated. 

As I knew you would expect me to say something of the recent trials of 
sailing between the Donegal, Vernon, Castor, Snake, Water Witch, and the 
little revenue cruiser, the Prince of Wales, I yesterday went on boaidthe 
flag-ship of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, at Spithead, and then visited the two 
magnificent frigates, the contest between which has excited the chief interest 
in the late trial. I accompanied a party ot naval officers, and we went 
first to the Castor, as happening to lie to windward, and we examined her 
thoroughly. A more magnificent vessel on one deck I certainly never saw 
before, and our whole professional party could pick out nothing to find fault 
with, except, 1 think, the absence of the spritsail-yard ; which omission I 
mention with less reserve, because, in the last ship I commanded myself, I 
was led away by the current of fashion to dismantle my ship by getting rid 
of this important and highly useful appendage to the bowsprit. It seems, 
however, bad policy, and certainly not very seamanlike, to lose any of the 
advantages which, under certain circumstances, may be gained by the power 
of setting a sail so far fo'rward, and I am glad to see offices gradually 
coming back to the old fashion of spritsail-yards. m 

On going from the Castor to the Vernon, we could not help being struck 
by the»vast difference in the size of the two ships. But both are extremely 
deceitful, and, when viewed from without, betray little of their prodigioua 
power. 1 am not sure that I ever # saw a moie beautiful ship than the Ver- 
non : she was thought by our party to resemble the Pjque more than any 
other ship. 

It is not my present purpose to describe minutely either of these two ex- 
traordinary men-of-f ar ; but you would do well, 1 think, to prevail upon 
Sir Robert Seppings and Captain Symonds, or some ofV(heir friends, to 
furnish >ou with a detailed account of each. No doubt these would be ex- 

E arte statements ; but what then ?— who could do it better ?— anc^in the 
ands of such men we should feel quite safe, and the service at large would 
read the two accounts with great interest. The dimensions of every part. 
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the height of fh& inasfs, the cabftfcity of the hold, the number of guns, arid 
in short, every equipment should be given*. At present, I shall merely say 
that the Vernon is so enormously larger than any frigate one has ever seen, 
that it seemed difficult to feel at home on board of her. TPhe time may come 
when we shall possess so many frigates of a tonnage more than a eouple of 
hundred tons greater than a 74-gun shipt, that we shall not be so much 
astonished when we go on board of them. In the mean time I confess that 
the Castor is the ship most to my mind ; and, as a frigate, I should say she 
is apparently one of the most perfect of her class, and with a couple of bat- 
teries of eighteen 32-pounders on each side, such ample space to work them, 
and a substantial crew to man them, she is fit to uphold fhe renown of the 
country against any single-decked detached ship that ever swam. Perhaps, 
upon further acquaintance, I may come to prefer the Vernon ; and it is pos- 
sible that, in this preference for the Castor, I may be drawn away by personal 
regard, arid by high respect for the talents and attainments of the distin- 
guished public officer who constructed her. But 1 am prepared to become 
prejudiced in like mariner in favour of ’his rival, if he shall stand as long a 
trial with as much success. * * 

This, by the way, induces me to mention a remark I heard made yesterday 
by a flag-officer of great experience, when some one was detailing to him the 
proceedings of the squadron. He shook his head, and said, “ Yes, this is 
all very well; but if 1 had the direction of such a trial, I would send you off 
the Black Rocks on the Jrst of December, and keep you there till the 1st. of 
April. Summer cruises try neither ships nor crews.” Nevertheless, it is 
certain, in spite of these remarks, that there have recently occurred several 
occasions forjudging of the comparative rate of sailing of these two grand 
frigates, and it seems unquestionable that the Vernon has had the advantage 
considerably. 

1 have endeavoured in vain to gather the details for you ; and to say the 
truth, the accounts and opinions vary so much, that an impartial person is 
sorely perplexed. The Snake also, it appears, performed admirably; and 
some persons say, beat them all. Otlieis deny this. Some say the Water 
Witch yacht took the shine out of fhe whole of His Majesty's squadron, and 
many still swear by the Prince of Wales revenue cruiser, a marvellous little 
craft, built some twenty years ago at Cowes, by nobody knows who. -I wish 
I could get a peep at the official report of the veteran umpire in this interest- 
ing professional race. Could you not manage to procure permission to pub- 
lish it for the information and instruction of the profession ? I really think 
you might, and it would certainly prove a most acceptable document to one 
branch of the United Service. In these piping times of peace, when the 
higher excitements of warlike enterprise are denied to us, it seems good 
policy to keep alive the energy of the navy by every fair means of curiosity 
and competition. But unless we are duly informed as to the details of such 
contests, their utility, as far as stimulus to exertion is concerned, must be 
thrown away'and spent in idle disputation. A word or two from a compe- 
tent authority would set all this to rights. 

P.8. I have omitted to mention in my account of the baking operations 
that the machinery bread, though at first objected to by many persons, has 
become universally popular in the navy. It is better, decidedly, than any 
which has heretofore been supplied to His Majesty's ships, and it promises 
to keep better. Formerly the sailors very rarely, if ever, took up tile whole 
of their allowance of bread ; but since the machinery biscuit has been issued, 
it seldom occurs that a single pound is left behind. It the intention of stow- 
ing it in iron tanks be followed up, the fresh qualify may be preserved for 

_ * We truBt the distinguished shipbuilder^ mentioned by our correspondent will 
take his hint into consideration ; and we promise to insert their respective accounts 
in our next number with the greatest pleasure. — Ed. 

•f Tonnage of a 74 = 1741 ; ditto of Vernon; 2082. See Mr, Edye’i admirable 
book; pages 2 and 140. 
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titty length of time, and " the remainder biscuit after a Voyige? ceise to be 
a proverb redolent of weavels, mouldiness, and dust. 

I have left myself no room to give you an account of some very interesting 
and satisfactory experiments recently made on board the Excellent, with 
Marshall's gun, J nope to do so in my next* 

OWtMA. 


Devonport, Sept. 20, 1832. 

My dear Editor, —Some little interest has be£n excited in the floating 
scenes of the past month, by the appearance off this port, on the 24th nit. 
of the squadron* under Vice-Admiral Sir P.*Malcolm, K.C.B., from Cork, 
who v/ere joined by the Vernon, 50, towed out from Hamoaze by a steamer, 
and then proceeded for Torbay. 

On the 28th, the Lightning, Admiralty steam yacht, brought here the Right 
Hon. Sir J. R. G. Graham, Bart., Rear-Admiral SirT*4tf. Hardy, Bart.G.C.B., 
and the Hon. G. H. L. Dundas, C.B., of the Board, accompanied by Rear- 
Admirals the Hog. f}\r C. Paget, Knt., G.C.H., and Sir F. L. Maitland 
K.C.B., all of whom put up at Weakley's Hotel. s 

The Board on the following morning inspected the Dock-Yard, took 
a trip to the Breakwater in the Echo steamer, and returned to dine 
with Admiral Sir M. Dixon, K.C.B., the Commander-in- Chief. In the 
evening of this day. (the 29th), the squadron under Vice-Admiral Sir P. 
Malcolm, K.C.B., consisting of the Donegal, 7%, flag-ship, Vernon, 50, 
Castor, 36, Tyne, 28, Nimrod, IS, Trinculo, 1G, and Snake, Iff, arrived in 
the Sound, affording to many a fair pedestrian on the Hoe an unusual and 
cheering sight. A partial tritfl of sailing took place this day between the 
two crack ships, Vernon and Castor, wherein Ihe ioimer had the advantage ; 
but this is accounted for by the officers of the latter, who say the Castor had 
but two months' provisions on hoard, while the Vernon had four months; 
and that the Castor split her jib about the middle of the day ; circumstances 
which are of much consideration in beating to windward with a strong 
breeze. The officers of the Castor, howcvei, instead of continuing to think 
their ship would have no chance with the Vernon, had, in consequence of 
this trial, elevated their lone to a confident expectation of her becoming no 
contemptible match far that enormous frigate. The Snake sloop, it seems, 
is the best sailer in the squadron, upon a wind. 

H. M. S. Stag arrived on the 30th, from Portugal. The Admiralty on that 
day finished their examination of the Dock-Yard, inspected the New Vic- 
tualling Office at Curmil Point, and dined with Sir John Cameron, K.C 11., 
the Lieut .-Governor. Sir James Giaham held a levee on the 31st, winch 
was numerously attended. Saturday Ihe 1st of September was ushered in 
by the ringing of bells and other demonstrations of joy, at Plymouth, where 
the Right Honourable Sir James Graham, Bart., First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was unanimously elected, and sworn in a freeman of that ancient 
and loyal borough. The Right Honourable Baronet refcartftd thanks for 
the compliment paid him, and in a manly and eloquent speech, during 
which he explained the principles by which he had been guided in support- 
ing tne Reform Bill, professed the warm interest he felt in the welfare of 
the navy, and his desire to do everything in his power for its improvement 
and benefit. The other Lords-Cbmmissioners were in the mean time in- 
specting the pump invented by that ingenious mechanic, Mr. JohnHearle* of 
Devonport, and proving its various services and powers, on board Ihe San 
Josef, flag-ship, ift Hamoaze; after which the Board proceeded in the 
Lightning to FalTnouth, on their way to Scilly and Milford. 

By a recent regulation of tha Admiralty, the whole of the iron-tanks in 
store at this port are placed under the immediate care of the Captain of the 
Ordinary, who is to report upon them quarterly. • 

Sir P. Malcolm, and squadron, yiz., Donegal, Vernon, Castor, Stag, 
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Nimrod, and Snake, sailed on the 2d of September. The Crocodile, 28 , 
arrived on the 7th from India, after an absence of four years. 

The following extract of a letter is from an Officer on board his Majesty's 
ship Imogene, dated April 4th, 1832, four miles from Trincomalee . 

44 When we left the Cape it was blowing hard, which, towards four p.v. 
increased to a heavy gale, the sea running mountains high. The Alligalor 
sailed at the same time with us. In was a noble sight, with enoufpi of 
danger to render the scene highly exciting. The breakers being not far dis- 
tant oh our Starboard bow,— the lightning running down the mast9, — and at 
times covering the wh&le ship. One poor fellow fell overboard, and Was 
drowned ; the sea being too violent to admit of our rendering him any assist- 
ance. ‘ For a fortnight the weather was very bad, cqld, arid rainy every day. 
On the 24th of last month I witnessed an instance of heroism, of Which, I 
think, an Englishman alone is capable. Rowe, a foretop-man, was standing 
on the fore-yard, when he saw a man named Wilson fall overboard from the 
bowsprit. The ship was going at the rate of nine knots : without saying a 
word, Rowe plunged ,in after him, and by his presence of mind and exertions, 
encouraged the poor fellow so effectually, that much, to, the surprize of all, 
they were both picked up alive and uninjured. The ship had passed over 
Wilson ; and this is, perhaps, the first instance in which a man has been 
saved under similar circumstances ; for on rising towards the surface, the 
head generally comes in contact with the bottom of the vessel, and the person 
is immediately stunned." 

The Britannia, 1 20, aiffi Pantaloon sloop, arrived from off Lisbon, the 9th. 

Seeing a squadron assembled at this port during these piping times of 
peace, brings to our recollection past events, which those who were en- 
gaged in now sit and quietly brood over, ufitil a nine days’ wonder starts 
up and sets all agog again. A circumstance of this kind has occurred here 
during the past month, and I must say it is looked upon rather as an 
44 untoward event,'' and that is, by the gallant Admiral, who I mentioned in 
my last was canvassing the newly-created borough of Devonport, being not 
only called out, but posted afterwards over the three towns. The merits of 
the business 1 shall not attempt to give, being too complicated for your 
limited space ; but, from all I have been able to learn, the lawyer, contrary 
to the practice of that profession, has been too h'asfy in his decision, and 
when the gallant Admiral returns matters will bv explained. I must 
not, however, omit to add, in justice to the latter, that the call upon him for 
a meeting was not made until he was seated on top of the mail, and just 
leaving the post-office, when he would neither descend, nor could the coach 
stop to afford time for an explanation. 

One of our local papers, during the month, contained a letter purporting 
to explain the reasons why naval officers hereabout do not become subscribers 
to the Royal Naval School; and 1 learn with regret, that the little regard 
which the Council and general meetings in London have paid to the sug- 
gestions of the meetings here has generated & degree of indifference towards 
the School, Whrek is only kept from total apathy by the question as to what 
part of Dr. Bell's donation the officers residing in this vicinity ought to 
claim, to aid them in forming a branch school for themselves ; since it is 
very dear such of them as are poor, and that is certainly the majority, 
eannot hope to reap any advantage from the institution unless some consi- 
derable amelioration of its present rules be adopted in their favour. The 
totai< uncertainty as to the time of admission, after the school is first filled ; 
the absolute loss of the 25/. debentures, after being once transferred; and 
the want of an equitable* arrangement for paying out oft the Donation Fund 
a part uf the expense of educating the sons of poor and friendless officers, — 
are the principal defects in this otherwise excellent institution. 

, . 1 remain, my dear Editor, faithfully yours, 

• * - Alpha., - 
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' Plymouth, fifept 5, 1832. 

Mr.Editor,— A s you invite communications from theOut- Ports, Iembmoe 
the opportunity to suggest .to our rulers, through the medium of your valu- 
able Journal, a revision of the code of salutes in the navy, by which I think 
some saving may be effected in these days of professed retrenchment, with- 
out affecting any oife. In the first place I would propose, that all salutes on 
the Sabbath should be forbidden in all parts of the world, for I think on the 
day set apart for the worship of God, honour to man might be dispensed with. 
And surely the nation would lose no dignity in the eyes of foreigners by 
showing they honoured God more than man. Secondly, that no flags on 
home stations should be saluted : I think it so much like playing at children . 
Where the distinction of rank is so well understood and acknowledged, it 
aurely does not require" the expenditure of fifteen or twenty pounds' worth 
of powder to establish it ; and I would like to know what admiral feels his 
dignity increased to the amount of the money expended. Independent of 
this, Mr. Editor, were you living here, and experience^ the distraction caused 
in our pious assemblies when one of His Majesty's ships happens to arrive 
at church time, I am sure you would 1 join me in reprobating the system of 
Sabbath saluting. \ h'ave not attempted to estimate what the saving might 
be were this plan adopted, but I think I may venture to say, it would be 
something considerable. Believe me to remain your sincere admirer. 

Timber Toes. 

P.S. I am sorry to see no notice taken of the^suggestion of an Old 
Officer" in your Journal, for giving commanders a*berth in Greenwich,— a 
most unjust exclusion. 


• Milford Haven*, 13th September, 1832. 

On the 26th of August, the Andromache, one of the new eight-and- 
twenty-gun-ships, built upon Captain Symonds’s plan, was launched from 
the Royal Dock-yard at Pater. The Andromache is 800 tons, instead of 
500, which has hitherto been the size of our largest eight and-twenties. She 
has a round stern, rather less ugly than some of the pepper-boxes stuck 
upon the line-of-battle ships ; but her quarter-galleries, being placed below 
the level of the main-deck battery, have a heavy and unseemly effect, giving 
her the appearance of being badly hogged . Having been taken into dock, 
and jury-rigged, she shortly after sailed for Plymouth, under charge of 
Mr. Walker, one of the Master-Attendants at that port. 

A short time since/ the Royal Charlotte — yacht to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, commanded by Captain Edward Galway, R.N.— arrived at Pem- 
broke dock-yard, to be re-fitted. Having been docked, repaired, and 
entirely new coppered, orders suddenly arrived from the Admiralty to dis- 
mantle her immediately, to pay her off, and forthwith to pull her to 
pieces ! ! ! This arrangement is altogether matter of astonishment to every 
person on the spot. It is known, indeed, that the Marquess of Anglesea 
has applied for a steam-vessel instead of the Royal Charlotte, and that the 
Firebrand steamer will hereafter be stationed at Dublin, in«t(9hdance upon 
the Lord Lieutenant ; but what occasion there can be to break up a new 
yacht, while the much older Royal Sovereign is lying commissioned in the 
same port, it is difficult to determine. Why not sell her out of the service, 
instead of incurring all the labour of pulling her to pieces? Why new 
copper the ship one week and break her up the next ? It is impossible to 
account for the proceeding in any other manner, than by supposing, that in 
thus destroying every vestige of the vice- regal yacht, the Government 


• In our August Report from this place, some inaccuracies occurred, which the 
completion of our arrangements in that quarter will obviate in future. At pages 
537-8, the “Royal George Yacht" should have been the Royal Charlotte ; and the 
names of Commanders Pogson and Chappell, of Captain Bourchier, and Lieutenants 
Blacker and Beatty, were not correctly given. 
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intend to pfleclude all future Lord Lieutenants of Ireland from applying to 
hare the gilded tor restored to the Irish station* 

The Confianoe Admiralty steamer is now lying in Milford Haven* This 
Vessel is fitted with the patent wheels, invented by Messrs. Morgan and 
Galloway* Our readers are probably aware that the main object of this 
improvement is to feather the paddles, so as to make the floats enter and 
quit the water in a perpendicular position at right angles with the plane of 
the horizon. This is accomplished by means of cranks fitted upon the 
main shaft outside the vessel, which are connected by radius bars with the 
paddles. The advantages gained are increased speed:, and getting rid of the 
vibration, which is so disagreeable on board steam-vessels impelled by the 
ordinary wheels. The disadvantage is in the greater complication Of the 
machinery of the wheel, and the liability of the radius rods to snap in heavy 
jerks of tne sea. 

The Swallow revenue cutter, employed for many years upon the Milford 
station, has become s* defective from age, that her commander, Lieutenant 
Heatty, has proceeded with her to Deptford, where he will transfer all his 
officers, crew, stores, &c. to the Secret — a new cutter, formerly a private 
yacht, purchased by the Board of Customs for the purpose of taking the 
fSwallow's place upon the coast of South Wales. 

On Ihe 8th of September, Captain Charles Bullen, R.N., C.B., Superin- 
tendent Of Pembroke Dock-yard, gave a magnificent drjeunv d la fourchette 
on board the Royal Sovereign yacht, in honour of their Majesties’ corona- 
tion. More than 150 Of the principal persons of Pembrokeshire attended 
this splendid aquatic fete: among whom were the Earl of Cawdor, Dowager 
Countess of Cawdor, Lord Emlyn, Sir John and Lady Owen, Lady Mends, 
General and Mrs. Adams; Captains Galway, Lloyd, Peake, and Chappell, 
R. N.; Colonel Elton; Captain Savage, Royal Engineers; Captain Ste- 
phenson, &c. &e. The repast was served in the royal apartments ; and the 
deck, covered with awnings and silken banners, formed a spacious ball- 
room. The band of the Castle Martin yeomanry attended, and played 
martial airs in the interval between the dances. Nothing could exceed the 
polite attention exhibited by the worthy superintendent and his amiable lady. 
Quadrilles, waltzes, and country dances, kept the juveniles upon (l the light 
fantastic toe” till a Jale hour of the night ; and the whole entertainment 
went off without a single occurrence which could ploud for a moment the 
hilarity of the occasion. E. 

Sept. 18th. 

P.S. Since my letter of the 13th, orders have been received here merely 
to pay off and dismantle the Royal Charlotte Yacht, w\ ithotti taking he r to 
pieces, the previous orders having originated in a mistake. 

The Confiance steamer, which was sent to Milford Haven/to remove the 
officers, crew, and stores of the Royal Charlotte Yacht, suddenly received 
contraiy orders on the 16th inst., directing her to proceed immediately fbr 
Falmouth, previous to her being dispatched for Lisbon. With the utmost 
promptituderiie* commander, Lieutenant Belson, R,N., took on board sixly 
tons of coals, from his Majesty’s Post-office Depot, and the Confiance left 
Milford for Falmouth the same evening. 

The Dove revenue cutter, belonging to the Penzance station, commanded 
by Lieutenant Abraham Darby, R.N., has lately been actively employed id* 
ecouring the northern coasts of Cornwkll and Devonshire, with the Welsh 
coasts opposite, where much smuggling has recently been transacted. 
Having carried away the iron-work of her bowsprit, the Dove put into 
Milford to refit, but sailed immediately after the damages f had been repaired, 
jo resume her search after the contrabandists* £» 
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^Torqufcy, Idfh Setai, 1132. 

Ths most interestiifg yacht race that hits ever been witnessed trtf this 
pntt of the coast, took place on Tuesday last the llth inst. The eotnpetltbrs 
were the old and celebrated Liberty, of 42 tons, built originally for Lord 
Aftglesea by Mr. Jainty, the builder of the Peart and Emerald, and now tbA 
property of John S. Pakington, Esq.; the Julia, 42 tons, (built by Mta 
Weld,) S. R. Farnell, Esq. ; and the Little Paddy, 41 tons, N. LudldW 
Beathish, Esq. Paddy was the challenger. The match was for sweepstakes 
of twenty-five sovereigns each, and the course was a triangular distance ill 
that wide bay Which extends from the Start Point to 'the Bill of Portland, of 
about fifty-five miles. It was previously conditioned that such a day should 
be selected for the face ae, from the appearance of the morning, gave a fair 
prospect* of a steady breeze, affording equal trials of running, reaching, and 
beating to windward ; and the fitness ot the day, as well as all other matters 
connected with the match, were to be decided by a majority of six umpires, to 
be appointed by the parties. The following gentlemen andertook this office: 

Liberty. Julia. » Little Paddy. 

Edward Vivian, Esq. * William Dore, Esq. Lieut. J. DeCourcey Dash wood, R.N. 

— — - Marsden, Esq. P. E. Farnell, Esq. Rev. John Parlby. 

Tuesday the 1 lfh was to be the day, provided the morning gave the above- 
mentioned prospect ; but it appeared that this condition wag altogether over- 
looked, for when the clay came, and our haven shone almost Without a ripple 
under a glorious sun, instead of a postponement of tlife trial being announced, 
as was generally expected, all parties were seen actively engaged in pre- 

E aring for a start ; and the bustle on the pier, the decoration of the flag- 
oat, the busy perambulation ofAimpires and skippers in front of the Royal 
Hotel, and the hoarse chime of able hands on board the three clipping rivals, 
as the sharp peak went gaily up, and the square-headed gaf-top-sail soared 
above it, soon made evident that they were about to seek a breeze of which 
the clouds gave no promise. Thus it is with older as with younger children, 
— when the day has been named, and they are dressed and ready, they don’t 
like to be put off! 

Soon after ten the three yachts were placed at anchor by the umpires 
abreast of Torquay pier,° with slip-ropes on their cables, and head-sails 
down ; the Little l J add)» to windward of the Liberty and Julia, according to 
positions which had been previously determined by lot. Jibs and foresails 
flew up when the gem was fired for slarting, the slip-ropes were cast off, 
and away they went for the Orestone, with a light breeze a-beam. The 
Little Paddy led her rivals across the bay in beautiful style, and rounding 
the great rock in undisputed sovereignty, stood away for Sidmouth, with 
every prospect of being the victor. But soon the Julia, who had crept to 
windward of the Liberty, and jockied herself a head, came slowly up on 
Patrick's weather- quarter, and held her own. Now commenced a nervous 
struggle for the mastery. *A more highly interesting and exciting spectacle 
of the kind cannot well be imagined. Conceive two cuttcrp.iirfull fore-and- 
aft canvass, of remarkable elegance of form, although essentially differing 
in construction, reaching with a free wind for nearly six miles neck and 
neck!* The most experienced yachter would not have undertaken to decide 
between them, and it was only perceptible that whenever the breeae 
freshened, as it did occasionally, * the Little Paddy had reached on her 
rival, while the return of the light air appeared to givoan equal advantage 
to the Julia. It must, however, be here observed, that the latter is an 
extremely slight clinker-built vessel, neither coppered nor bound up with 
bulk-heads as is ^he Little Paddy. She had been also for this occasion 
carefully black-leaded from the ^eel to the bends, and carried a larger jib 
and top-sail than her more sea-going opponent. Notwithstanding these 

S owerful aids in light weather (which was the prevailing charactes of the 
ay), the Julia rounded the flag- boat off Sidmouth, which was full seventeen 

m .i . . • i j.i l _ £ _ : i. i_ .i 
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Paddy. By this time the Liberty had been left far behind and the contest 
appeared to rest solely between the two other yachts., The wind being still 
light, the Julia continued a-head ; but a nice breeze springing up. as they 
ran before the wind to Lyme, the Little Paddy got again upon her legs, and 
ran up to her opponent like a shot. From being a quarter of a mile astern, 
her bowsprit was now within a foot of the Julia's boom, and she was evjeiy 
moment expected to be seen resuming her station in the van ; but the 
superior jockeyship .of her rival enchained her powers, and all her efforts to 
pass were fruitless. At one moment she hauled her wind, and tried to ppss 
to windward; at another she bore up, and tried the lee quarter; but each 
time the Julia crossed her path, and showed a determination to prevent the 
Paddy's superior velocity in* running from being jnade •available to her on 
this occasion. Seeing that the case was hopeless, but at the srfme time 
wishing to show her rival by how very much she exceeded her on this point 
of sailing, the Little Paddy trysed up her maintack and hauled her fore-sail 
to windward. Even vyith this diminution of weight, she kept close to the 
Julia, and rounded the flag-boat off Lyme, twenty-eight miles from the 
starting-post, nearly at the same moifient ! r 

The manoeuvring between the Little Paddy and the Julia had enabled 
the Liberty to regain much of her lost ground ; she also appeared to run 
the latter vessel, and rounded the Lyme boat four minutes after her and the 
Paddy. All three now coming upon a wind, jibs were shifted, and as 
long as the breeze continued fresh, the Little Paddy weathered rapidly on 
the Julia. But soon it became again light and free, and latterly falling 
almost calm, the greater lightness, smoothness, and larger head and topsails 
of the Julia, had their proportional effect, and she arrived at the winning- 
post about a quarter of a mile before the Little Paddy, who beat the Liberty 
by about the same distance. 

The Julia's jockeying was the next day made a subject for the considera- 
tion of the umpires; but, after a long discussion, a majority of them 
decided that the manoeuvre was sanctioned by previous practice, and the 
sweepstakes were awarded to Mr. Farnell. 

As you will naturally expect from the detail, this race has tended much 
to raise the character of Mr. Beamish's new construction of vessel; and 
many of the knowing ones here have offered tcf back the Little Pat with 
odds against either of her rivals in a breeze. — Yours,ever, 

Fore and Aft. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TOTIIE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

The Spanish Ex-Minister, San Miguel. ’ 

[In the strict spirit of impartial justice, which guides the management of 
this Journal, especially where individual character is concerned, we readily 
insert the following Letter. As the composition of a foreigner, not expected 
to be minutely ttrsed in the idiom of our difficult language, it both bespeaks 
the acquirements, and attests the good feeling of the writer, who may 
be assured of our invariable disposition to adhere to that golden rule, 
“ Fiat Justitia,* 1 The difficulties of writing history none but those who have 
attempted it can understand — and if broad facts, for which grounds either 
positive or presumptive existed, wfere not to be boldly though conscientiously 
alleged, there must be an end to historical records. It is our province and 
our practice to guard our pages as far as possible from ^errors of statement, 
by holding our contributors responsible to us for the facts they may ad- 
vance, whenever these may not be cognizable by ourselves: and we are pen* 
suaded that the writer of the narrative of tl>e “War of the French in Spain’* 
will either show the grounds for the allegations questioned by our Corre- 
spondent, or, if satisfied that he may have been led into error, will meet the 
temperate correction of his opponent by an equally fttfttk amende . — Ed,] ' 
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Mr. Ebitor,— In the United Service Journal of September 3-832, 41 War 
of the French in 8 pain in the year 1823,” page 55, it is said,— *' San Miguel* 
the m inister for foreign affairs, whose intemperate conduct seemed the proxi- 
mate °* having drawn upon his country the invasion of the French* 
had pwVjously to the present juncture, left Seville. He proceeded first to 
Cadi*/* and arrived at Gibraltar in May, having in his possession a large 
quantity of the church plate of Seville, which he had contrived to cany off 
with him. This character did not again make his appearance in the political 
arettiV’ 

This statement comprehends two different points*: the conduct of San 
Miguel as a public man, and his character as a gentleman. Nothing can 
be more natural in>a free country, than to caPry controversies on political 
matters to the most unlimited extent. Therefore, the conduct of San Miguel, 
as a statesman, may be styled intemperate, even destitute as Ihe assertion is 
of any proof or reasoning to the purpose. Perhaps the time is not yet 
arrived when the atrocity of the French invasion of Spain in 1823, with all 
its appendages, can be properly appreciated; and, surely not, fully, dis- 
passionately, and impartially discussed*. But the privaffe character of the 
aforesaid gentleman Is a subject of a very different nature, and deserves a 
little more consideration. 

That San Miguel did conlrive to carry off with him % to Gibraltar, a large 
quantity of the plate of the church of Seville is not only an assertion beyond 
the possibility of being, proved, not only calumnious in the highest degree, 
but what perhaps is worse in a political point of view, is eminently absurd. 
San Miguel came to Seville as minister for foreign affairs, when the Consti- 
tutional Government could not make spoliations of any kind, being responsi- 
ble for their proceedings; when. ministers were most vigilantly watched hy 
a free press, of whose power and influence nobody derived a more substantial 
advantage than the enemies of the institutions of the time, when they 
availed themselves of any occurrence to promote their views. San Miguel, 
as secretary for the foreign department, could not interfere in matters of that 
sort, which, at all events, concerned, exclusively, the minister of finance. 
As member of the cabinet he might have joined in the deliberation; but the 
seizure of the plate of the cathedral of Seville, being at that time an extra- 
ordinary measure, could net be carried into effect, without a little more noise 
than is compatible with the profound secrecy in which it had been, for so 
many years, kept. The’chapter of the cathedral of Seville never had the 
reputation of tamely submitting to orders against temporal immunities, even 
in circumstances of a more pressing nature than those alluded to. The 
spoliation, in fact, did not take place, nor then, nor at any subsequent period. 

But supposing San Miguel in possession of that treasure, there still exists 
the greatest of all difficulties to be surmounted. San Miguel could not 
extend his contrivances beyond the limits of his empire. San Miguel could 
not put in his pocket, as bills of exchange, or notes of the Bank of England, 
any sufficient quanlity of the. plate, even to defray the expenses of a few days 
in Gibraltar, and his subsequent passage to Catalonia ; less sjti& in his lug- 
gage without detection, or strong suspicions of the embezzlement. The 
immense bulk! comparatively of little value, of the plate of churches in Spain, 
could net be overlooked by the vigilance and penetration of the officers super- 
intending the police at that fortress ; and less to be concealed, through them, 
from the knowledge of ministers in England. The behaviour of Mr. Can- 
ning towards San Miguel, when that gentleman arrived in this country, is 
totally irreconcilable with the discovery, revelation, or mere suspicion of the 
alleged robbery. .... 

As soon as San Miguel arrived at Seville in 1823, he, with all his col- 
leagues, tendered his resignation ; and immediately departed for Barcelona, 
as chief of the staff of the army, under General Mina. On the 8th of Octo- 

* « H$ however assumed the command of a division of troops in Catalonia, where he 
was wounded ami made prisoner,” 
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her following:, being; at Ihe head of a small division of cavalry, of hardfefOO 
men, he fought most bravely against a French brigade of more than 900 mtso, 
until overwhelmed with so enormous a force, to use the very words of -iris 
aide-de- camp, who was by his side, fell pierced with more thanfftem wounds, 
one vet'y severe in his head (and of which he suffered dreadfully still in 
England), having been left for some time as dead, and completely naked, on 
the field of battle. Conveyed to Zaragoza, Marshal Lauriaton, two months 
afterwards, allowed him to withdraw from Spain ; and passing through 
France, he came to* England as a refugee. Mr. Canning, then minister for 
foreign affairs, offered him pecuniary assistance, which San Miguel, after 
proper acknowledgement, refused to admit ; having preferred, when his 
means of subsistence were exhausted, to apply for the allowance granted by 
the government of this country to his companions in exile. 

These facts are upon record, and may be ascertained at any time. No* 
thing will be said here of the cruelty of attacking, in such a manner, a pert 
son who is absent from England, who at this very moment has no country, 
friends, relations, nor^ielp, — who, when young, very young still, was engaged 
in the Peninsula, in the same cause, with many of the gallant individuals 
belonging to the United Service , — since these considerations are not, now* 
a-days, of importance. But there is one circumstance which might have 
had some weight, on proper reflection ; and with none more than with that 
illustrious class, supposed to be most sensitive in offences against private 
character. By them a thought, it seems, could have been anticipated. In 
limes like the present, /if universal convulsion, — when even princely stations 
are not sufficiently high to afford protection against political vicissitudes, 
what could be, in future, the point of repose for the mind of persons in exile, 
or banishment, if attempts to destroy sympathy did succeed with the gene- 
rous hearts of all countries? — Your most obedient Servant, 

London, Sept. 20th, 1832. A Friend of San Miguel* 


The Corps of Engineers . — Reply to “ A Sapper 

21st July, 1832. 

Mr. Editor, — As a subscriber to the United Service Journal from its 
first publication, I felt not a little regret upon perusing your number for 
June, to see the attack upon the corps of Engineers. It bears the signature 
of a Sapper; but I feel persuaded no soldier qf that respectable corps 
would so far disgrace himself as to calumniate nis officer, or could be so 
ignorant as to imagine he would be believed in asserting that a Second- 
Lieutenant of Engineers received more pay than a Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Line. Did I suppose the article was written by a Sapper, I should not 
so far forget what is due to my commission, as to notice it through your 
Journal ; and looking upon it as the production of some civilian connected 
with, hut probably disgraced by the department for mal-practices or in- 
subordination, I should consider it utterly unworthy of my attention, were 
it not the duty of every good subject to refute the various calumnies and 
mis-statem<r>t£. which it is so much the fashion of the day to publish, for 
the purpose of disseminating dissatisfaction and discontent throughout every 
class of the community. 

For duties so multifarious as that of the Corps of Engineers a variety of 
latent and attainment is required in its members ; and were the list of the 
Corps to be gone through, I arn of opinion no officer would be found who 
does not possess apd cultivate some talent highly beneficial to the service. 
To prove to your readers that science, talent, and general information is 
possessed in every grade , from the Inspector-General to the Subaltern, I 
will name a few of the very numerous instances I couW adduce where the 
merits of the individuals have been publicly recorded. The scientific services 
of the Inspector-General, rendered by* him as Lieutenant Boyce, at the 
commencement of the Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain, were 
acknowledged in the strongest terms by General Roy, as stated in a paper 
read before the Royal Society, on the 25th of Jane, 1805, The professional 
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. . „ and the officers under his orders, repeatedly 

called forth the thanks of the Commander of the Forets in the Mediter- 
ranean, and particularly of Sir John Stuart, for the means adopted for the 
defenoe of Sicily in 1809. 

The numerous works of Colonel Pasley on professional subjeets, and on 
the general policy of Great Britain, are sufficient evidence of his science, 
general knowledge, and professional talent. Of the high reputation and 
attainments of Colonel Sir J. T. Jones, the corps may justly boast. 

The merits of Colonel Colby, as a man of scienoe, thfe self-named Sapper 
admits. 

The situations filled by General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, 
Brigadier General. Sir Stephen Chapman, lieutenant Colonel Sir W # 
Gossett,, and Colonel Burgoyne, and the tact with which Colonel Sir 
Charles Smith has administered the government at different periods in the 
West Indies, evince, that there is in the corps no deficiency of general 
talent or information in the senior ranks. Major Blanshard's pontoons, 
the Treatise on Defilement by Captain M’Caulay,*with the Drummond 
Light, introduced by Lieutenant Drummond, prove that the junior as well 
as the senior grades possess and cultivate science, professional talent, and 
general information. 

The lines at Torres Yedras proved to the world that the British En- 
gineers were not inferior in military skill to those of other nations. 

Dupin, in his work, upon the Military Establishments of Great Britain, 
page 278, does justice to the rapidity and intelligence with which the 
Officers of Engineers, assisted by their Sappers, placed (in 1815) the Belgic 
frontier in a state of defence. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, in his evjdence before the Finance Committee of the 
House of Commons, 21st of March, 1828, states, by the vigilance and 
exertion of the Engineer Officers, 15,000/. had been saved upon the expen- 
diture upon repairs in England ; and 20,000/., or from 40 or 50 per cent, in 
Ireland. Sir Henry also states, in his evidence on the 24th of the same 
month, that it has been proved to the satisfaction of the Duke of Wellington, 
the pay and allowances of the Junior Officers of Engineers, then employed 
in England and Ireland, was lower than that of the line /—and that the 
pay and allowances were lass in 1828 than in 1792. 

Did my professional duties afford me time, I could say much more on the 
present subject, and coilhteract many of the mis-statements in your Article 
upon the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich; unfortunately, however, 
I have not the leisure of those “ high-crested drones, who have nothing to 
do but sign their names and receive their pay or who 
(( Soundly bleep the night away, 

And ju&t do nothing ull the day/’ 

Yours, Mr. Editor, very faithfully, R. E. 

*** The Writer, whom we beg to refer to our remarks, addressed to him and 
others, in our Notices to Correspondents last mouth, strangely mistakes the purposes 
and practice of this Journal, which may, with more justice, be considered in the light 
"of a safety-valve for the grievances, real or alleged, of the United Slwrt^cp. The dis- 
cussion to which similar communications as those to which he alludes give rise, is 
precisely the best medium of refuting vain pretensions, and establishing those which 
aro just? The Corps of Engineers are the last body in the Service to whom argument 
or investigation should be obnoxious, or who have to apprehend injustice at our 
hands.— Ed. * . 

Omissions in the distribution of the Order of the Bath. 

Mr. Editor, — I 'perceive in a letter published in your Journal for 
August, relative to^he late distribution in the Order of the Bath, a mistake 
in the name of a gallant Officer,whose professional character is so well 
established, that no man who served during the war can be at a loss to 
know that the person meant is Rear-Admiral Brace : we see him classfid with 
Rear-Admiral Campbell,— the names to naval ears, harmonize, and couple 
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well, and both men, I am assured, feel flattered by the association. Nor is 
it the first time ; for at a naval publio dinner, at which neither was present* 
when the names of the late appointed Knights- Commanders of the Bath 
were announced, the murmur (accompanied with astonished disappoint- 
ment,) was, — What have Brace and Campbell done not to have received 
this mark of honourable distinction ? What ? — 

There is a reason, Solomon saith, for everything under the sun, and 
doubtless one for this ; but the public, and above all, the naval profession, 
in common justice to the individuals, should be made acquainted with it. 
Agreeing, as we do, let us repeat the query of your Correspondent, who 
says — “ In doing justice to Fred. Maitland, why was injustice done to 
Pat Campbell, his senior officer ?** Here let Admiral Brace again go hand- 
in-hand, for he is the senior officer ; who, besides taking a frigate, and dio* 
tinguishing himself in a brig, was alike fortunately active ; and who will not 
admit, but that he was an ornament to the Order of Companions of the 
Bath when first established ? Such he was,— and such he served as Captain 
of the Impregnable % at the battle of Algiers. The drummer boy, for 
Waterloo, received* a medal: the Captain of the three-decker, whose life 
had been passed in zealous service, amounting to de motion, was fed With 
hope, — “ delusive hope” indeed, when conveyed through the medium of 
men in power. This, Mr. Editor, is fact, and can be attested by, 

Your’s truly, 

A Bit or Blub. 

The British Cavalry at Fuentcs de Onor . 

September 15, 1832., , 

Me. Editor, — The author of the Remarks on the British Cavalry on the 
Peninsula is again incorrect in his last account of Fuentes de Onor. Hif 
mistakes evidently originate in his not having had the opportunity of 
observing correctly what was going on, for he certainly intends no dispa- 
ragement to any individual or corps, on the contrary, he is liberal, if not 
lavish of his praises m the extreme. But when he says that a charge made 
by Captain Purvis, of the Royals, was Ihe only one made during the day, 
I confess being at a loss to know cither to what chaige he alludes, or 
what he understands by a charge. 

I had good opportunity of observing the whole of the British Cavalry 
during this day. Its deeds were but inconsiderable, its gi eat inferiority of 
numbers not enabling it to do much ; but I should undoubtedly say that 
the charge “ par excellence" of the day was the one made by a squadron 
composed of a troop of the 14th Light Dragoons arid a troop of the Royals, 
formed by the present Marquess of Londonderry himself, with great pre- 
sence of mind and promptitude, for the purpose of rescuing the gallant 
Captain Ramsay's troop of Horse Artillery from its perilous Situation, when 
threatened by a column of the enemy’s cavalry. This charge, which was 
led by an officer of the 14th Light Dragoons, and accompanied by Lord 
Londonderry, with his usual chivalrous bearing, was most effectual, not 
only in extricating the Horse Aitillery, but in handling the enemy pretty 
roughly; Lord Londonderry in person encountering a Colonel Lamotte of 
the 13th Chasseurs, and disposing of him in the most gallant style. 

I am not aware of the Officer's name who commanded the half-squadron, 
of the Royals joined to the 14th m this charge. It might, for aught I 
know, have been the one mentioned as Having made the only charge in the 
day ; but I am Bure that Lord Londonderry^ or any other competent judge, 
must be rather surprised, on reading the account in question, to find this 
charge not even mentioned as part of the little the Bhtish Cavalry did at 
Fuentes de Onor. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


Honorius," 
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J. M. <o J . if. on Tactics and Logic . 

Mr. Editor, — A writer who signs himself “ J. H.” asserts in the last Nun|- 
ber of your Journal, that I have allowed the failure of the Mameluke cavaliy 
to break the French infantry, urged against my theory by the “ Old Soldier,*' 
to pass unnoticed. Had your correspondent read the reply to the remarks of 
the ancient Soldado printed in the June Number, he would have seen that he 
is mistaken, for the cause of that failure is there very distinctly pointed out ; 
and though your correspondent is right in saying that I have not spoken of 
the affair at Clifton Hall, he does me injustice if he wishes it to be under- 
stood that I have brought forward only the battle of Preston-Pans as a proof 
of the superiority 1 claim for the sword, as sfti arm of close combat, over 
the musket and bayonet : the first part of the Essay on Tactics contains a 
number of instances that amply bear out the opinion I have expressed on 
that point. 1 am glad to see that the good cause has gained so well-informed 
an ally as your new correspondent has shown himsplf ; but I must really 
request a full reading from all those who honour my humble lucubrations 
with critical observations or remarks. * * 

I have to complaiti of a similar oversight on the part of the “ Old Soldier,** 
who, unable to make good his original assertion that 1 had “ accused the 
British cavalry of a want of chivalrous conduct,” quotes two passages from 
the second part of the Essay on Tactics, to show that if I did not exactly say 
as much, I must at least have meant something of the kind, “ if he under- 
stands the passage right.** Had the “ Old Soldier’* i«ad the passage rightly, 
he would have seen it very plainly stated, that I was speaking of foreign 
cavalry only ; and though I fully acquit, the writer of any intentional omis- 
sion, I must, to him likewise, repeat my request for a fair reading, to which 
I can, thanks to my critics, add also a claim to be fairly understood: for in 
the remarks, I might almost call them strictures, that were made on the first 
part of the Essay on Tactics in the Edinburgh Observer as far back as De- 
cember last, the article is stated to contain “ much striking criticism,” and 
“ solid information clothed in direct, manly, robust, soldier-like style,” 
which I presume means a clear and intelligible style. 

If I have made no answer to the “ Old Soldier’s” last letter, it is simply 
because all those of his statements that bore directly on the subject of tactics 
were before fully replied to ; but as truth cannot be too often repeated, I 
shall take an opportunity, when noticing the review of these papers that 
lately appeared in the Caledonian Mercury, to show, — as my clever and un- 
known friend J. H.” has in a great measure done aheady, — how feeble is 
the support that “ the stubborn and undeniable facts” mentioned, lend to 
the doctrine advanced by my gallant opponent. 

1 must now say a few words on the subject of logic, which, though the 
foundation of all science, seems, in these liberal times, to be most lamentably 
neglected ; but though discarded from politics, we soldiers must strictly 
adhere to its rules in the discussion of all military matters ; for faulty logic 
will never gain for us a just system of tactics. 

I formerly stated that an anonymous writer was a shadow only, depending 
solely on the value ol the opinions he might advance, and the power of argu- 
ment by which they were supported. 1 must now add that tne views of an 
author whose name is known must, in the like manner, be tried only by the 
proofs he can bring to their support, and must be totally abstracted from 
the estimate in which professional rank or standing may place the writer 
individually in the opinion of the critic. Who the advocate of new theories 
may be, what he may know, or what he may not know, are matters of no 
earthly consequence* unless where such a writer or speaker falls into the error 
of setting himself up individually as sufficient authority for the truth of his 
facts or the soundness of his doctrines ; in all other cases the question 
simply is, what has he slated, and by what train of reasoning does he arrive 
at his conclusions. There can be no greater proof of defeat in argument 

U. S. Joukn. No. 47, Oct. 1832. s 
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thftn to deviate from the matter in discussion, in order to question the pre- 
tensions of an adversary. That all this should be perfectly well known, I 
am fully aware of; but I repeat it here, because the perusal of any modern 
controversy or periodical publication, amply proves how constantly the rule 
is disregarded; and we have actually Been Colonel Napier himself forced to 
plead the antiquity of his family in support of his military opinions. As I 
have advanced nothing in the Essay on Tactics on my own authority, and 
have stated no facts that are not perfectly well known to every officer of 
ordinary reading and professional experience, I shall expect that any gentle- 
man who may be disposed to question the soundness of the conclusions at 
which I arrive, will first proye that my premises are faulty, or that my rea- 
soning is illogical ; this is the proper mode of conducting such a discussion ; 
— “ The rest is all but leather and prunella.” I think it advisable to state 
this at once, because the public papers, in reviewing the Essay on Tactics, 
have also mentioned the name of the author ; and though this has been 
done in terms far mote flattering than deserved,* it has nevertheless deprived 
me of a mask that bad its advantages. 

There is another point closely connected with the foregoing, which must 
also be placed in a proper light before we can be said 1o have a fair course 
for the future discussion of the main part of this most important and 
neglected subject. We words of the “ Old Soldier " fully explain this, and I 
quote them here, using them at present as a text only, because I know that 
they speak the sentiments of many experienced and highly respectable officers. 
Having stated that th£T system is good enough to satisfy him, and that he 
is still for letting well alone, the Old Soldier says— “ It is, however, conso- 
latory to me to know, that the system is also quite perfect enough to satisfy 
by far the greater majority of those who took part in the many hardly con- 
tested actions between 1801 and 1815, and whose observations and expe- 
rience might be supposed to enable them to form opinions on such matters 
not altogether worthless.” Were I to grant even, which I do not, that such 
are the views of the “ greater majority of experienced officers,” would it 
disprove a single one of my premises, or shake any part of my reasoning ? 
Not in the slightest degree ; — for, imposingly as such a phrase sounds, it 
only points out another illustration of the well-known fact, that all those 
human institutions which have gradually yielded’ to the progress of improve- 
ment, were supported by wise and upright men* till their defects became 
apparent ; and where is he who shall say that lie never was in error, or 
what man of just and honourable feelings ever hesitated to avow hirnsclf 
wrong when he found himself mistaken ? Besides, mere opinion, however 
high, can never be quoted to disprove conclusions attained, or sought to be 
attained, by a regular train of argument ; for opinion is conjecture only, for 
which it is the object of demonstration to substitute certainty. Argument 
must be met by argument alone, or by established facts having the force of 
argument by bearing clearly and distinctly on the subject. The opinion of 
Solomon himself would not disprove the simplest mathematical demon- 
stration. 

Will you, in conclusion, Sir, permit me to recommend some of the fore- 
going remarks to the consideration of mess-room logicians, under the rank 
of captain? If duly attended to, they may occasionally help to arrest the 
progress of angry discussion, the proposal of idle bets, as well as the more 
serious evils that sometimes result from ill-managed controversies. 

I am, Sir, 

Cheltenham, Sept. 1832. J. M. 


MarshalCs Gun Carriages. 

Editor,— In the United Service Journal of this month, I find in- 
serted a communication , dated August 15th, and signed “ S.,” containing 
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‘the following paragraph : — “ Captain Marshall’s carriages will, I suspect, 
require some material improvement, before they will stand the test of work. 
I saw one of them three different times fly from the crutch at the recoil, 
and fall upon the deck.” I have, therefore, to request the favour of your 
inserting one or two comments on the above communication ; and, first, I 
would remark that, unless your correspondent, in the working of ray gun- 
carriage, be like the “ ninety-nine soldiers out of a hundred,” whom he pro- 
nounces to be “profoundly ignorant of the very principles of shooting,” his 
candour is a little at fault, or he would not have # failed to acquaint your 
readers with the circumstances which caused my gun-carriage, on board the 
Excellent, apparently to disgrace itself on a,recont occasion, after having 
earned,, during the last five years, such unqualified testimonials of good con- 
duct from so many of the most distinguished officers in the service. 

Your correspondent states that he saw a gun on one of my carriages three 
different times fly from the crutch at the recoil, and fall upon the deck ; but 
did he not also see that the breeching on each of these occasions was too 
long, and that, consequently, it allowed the muzzle to recoil through the 
crutch ? It has been the lot of some men to see a mast fall over the side 
because the rigging was too slack to retain it in its place ; but I doubt if any 
one would infer, from this circumstance, that henceforth some material im- 
provement in the construction of masts was necessary to make them “ stand 
the test of work.” As, therefore, I conceive that the experiments alluded 
to could only have been pursued to show the conyquences of working my 
carriages with improperly-fitted breechings, your correspondent will, no 
doubt, see the propriety of my having noticed his comments; since, without 
some explanation, they might have led to false conclusions. Of this I can 
assure him, from long experience, that when w ell-stretched breechings are 
properly fitted to my carriages, they will continue for years to prevent the 
muzzle from dismounting, and will never require altering or taking up if at 
first fitted the prescribed length. 

Since the occurrence took place to which allusion has been made, I have 
had the pleasure of visiting the Excellent, and her commanding officer having 
appeared most anxious that every attention should be paid to my suggestions, 
in order that my inventiop should receive a full and fair trial, I am sanguine 
enough to hope that, should the individual signing himself “ S.” again visit 
that admirable eslablislfment, the more pleasing task awaits hirn of recording 
in your pages that success continues to attend my exertions for the improve- 
ment of ships’ gunnefy. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Knaith, Sept. 23, 1832. J. Marshall. 


Pursers and Surgeons of the Navy. 

Sir, — J have been requested to inquire, through the medium of your 
valuable Magazine (if you can spare me a little space) whctjyifr Pursers and 
Surgeons of His Majesty's Navy are not naval officers ; and if they are, 
whether they or their families can be justifiably deprived of the benefits of 
an institution founded for the relief of the orphan daughters of clergymen, 
and of naval and military officers generally? 

'The Orphan Asylum, Regent’s .Park, was established for this praise- 
worthy purpose ; but the daughters of pursers and surgeons are denied any 
participation in the advantages it affords, with Ihe mortifying, and, in my 
opinion, incorrect assertion, that the inferiority of their father’s rank deprives 
them of all claim «r right to consider themselves as officer’s children. 

Some one of your many professional readers may perhaps place this 
matter in its true light, and convince the Managers of the Institution that 
they sanction injustice, as well as limit their sphere of charity, by therfxclu- 
sion of these classes of unfortunate orphans. 

s 2 
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Your insertion or notice of this communication will, I am sanguine enough 
to believe, materially serve the cause of these rejected classes, on whose 
behalf I address you. 

I am, sir, your Very obedient servant,- 

R. Rosb. 

Gower-street, Sept. 19, 1832. 

* 

Objections to Steering from the Bow. 

Mr. Editor, — Having observed, in your number for December last, a 
communication on the subject of steering ships from the bow, — a plan in 
which there are, as it appears to me, great, if not insuperable difficulties, — 
will you do me the favour to insert the following statement of what I con- 
ceive these difficulties to be ; and perhaps your correspondent may be induced 
to furnish me with an answer to my objections ? 

First, as the two rfltlders, with which he proposes to furnish the ship, 
must be worked by 'different hands, there would, I think, be considerable 
difficulty in maintaining a complete concert between them, and preventing 
their occasionally counteracting, instead of assisting each other. This, how- 
ever, might be obviated by practice. 

Again ; supposing there were no other obstacles to the action of a fore 
rudder, the difficulty of steering would be very great from the frequent 
breaking of the sea at^ the bow ; and especially so in stormy weather, at 
which time your correspondent anticipates the greatest advantage from the 
use of the fore rudder. 

Thirdly, the great distinction between the two rudders is, that, when both 
are a- midships, the stem rudder is in a position of stable, the fore rudder in 
one of unstable equilibrium ; that is, the stern rudder — if, when there is way 
on the ship, it be moved from its position a-midships — has always a tendency 
to return to that position ; whereas the fore rudder, if disturbed but m the 
least from the position supposed, has a tendency to move still farther from 
it, and, if left ta itself, would come flatways against the bows of the vessel. 
It would be, therefore, necessary to have it constantly fixed a-midships, 
unless when in use ; and, being so fixed, it appears to me that it would be 
exceedingly liable to be unshipped by the first heavy sea that broke over the 
bow. * 

This leads me to remark the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of working 
such a rudder in the bow by any power which could be applied to it. Sup- 
pose 0 to represent the angle which the rudder makes with the direction of 
the ship's motion. Now it is well known from theory that the resistance of 
a stream to a plane in the direction of the stream, — that is, of the ship's 
way in the present instance, — varies as velocity x sin B 0 . Experiment, to 
be sure, does not exactly agree with this result, but the discrepancy is not 
such as to affect 4 the argument. It is plain, then, that as the displacement 
of the rudder from the position a-midships, the difficulty of bringing it back 
will be increased in a very high ratio; and for a given angle of displacement, 
the power necessary for this purpose will increase with the velocity of the 
ship. 

The same force, it is true, acts in the same manner and degree on the 
stern rudder ; but it must be recollected that, in working this rudder, the 
effort of the helmsman is to turn it against the force; and, on the effort 
ceasing, the rudder' returns to its original position. But in working the fore 
rudder, the effort is to resist the force tending to increase the displacement 
from a-midships. The consequence of an increased velocity, in the former 
case, is merely to make a smaller turn of the helm produce a greater effect ; 
in the latter case, it also increases to a gr^at degree the difficulty of manage- 
ment. 1 shall be glad to learn that these objections are not insurmountable. 

* Your obedient servant, 

Cambridge, June 28, 1832. W. J. T. 
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On the State of Naval Construction. ‘‘ 

Mr. Editor, — In the 41 Metropolitan Magazine” for August, ,there is an 
article on the State of Naval Architecture in Great Britain, on which I beg 
leave to offer a few remarks, in the hope that you will not deem them alto- 
gether unworthy a place in your valuable publication. In so doing I Jiave 
no wish but to promote free discussion on a highly interesting subject, and 
to allow fair play to all parties. Your correspondent, 44 A Civil Engineer/' 
in your last Number, has made some good observations on the article to 
which I allude ; it is not, however, my present intefition to follow in the track 
which he has so ably opened, but rather to examine whether the system of 
ship-building practised. by the newly appointed Surveyor of the Navy, whom 
the writer in the 44 Metropolitan” seems to have undertaken to back against 
all competitors, is really supported by the arguments which that writer makes 
use of, and by the examples which he adduces as excellencies in naval 
architecture. # 

The first assertion of the 44 Metropolitan” which I shall notice, is at 
page 333. It is as follows: — • 

44 The interests of America, &c. soon advanced her naval architecture to 
the highest degree of perfection.” 

This is certainly saying a great deal : the national ships of America arc 
however, as is well known, effective men-of-war, and not yachts. We will, 
if you please, examine the proportion between certain dimensions of two 
American ships of war. The first is the Frolic, ^afterwards the Florida in 
our service,) of 22 guns, and about 540 tons, captured on the 20th of April 
1814, by the Orpheus and Shelburne ; and I believe considered by our naval 
ofliceis, a remarkably fine slujFof her size. I shall compare her dimensions 
with those of Captain Symonds's new corvette the Rover, taken from Mr. 
Edye's 44 Calculations on Ships of War,” lately published : 

Frolic’ ft. in. Rover ft. in. 

Length on Deck . . 119 5£ „ 113 0 

Breadth, extreme . . 32 0 „ 35 0 


Ratio of length to breadth 
Armament 


3.73 

r 20 32 pdr. carr. 
t 2 18 pdr. guns 


3.23 

1 G 32 pdr carr. 
2 9 pdr. guns. 


• 22 18 
The proportions of these two ships are certainly widely different. I regret 
that I do not possess more information about the American, which might 
enable me to pursue the comparison farther. The other American ship is u 
frigate, the elements of which may be seen at page 391 of vol.iii. of Morgan 
and Creuze’s 44 Papers on Naval Architecture.” The length of her water- 
line is 166.2 feet, breadth of ditto 41.46 feet, the length being to the breadth 
as 4 to 1, which is rather an unusual proportion for a ship of war. 

After noticing the absurd and pernicious method practised in this country, 
of calculating the tonnage of ships, the 44 Metropolitan” makg&some remarks 
on the incapability to produce, or even to copy, good models/of the builders 
employed ifl our naval yards, during the last thirty years, and to support his 
argument he gives us a list of thirteen foreign ships, introduced into our navy 
during the last war with France and Spain, which he says 44 have been 
acknowledged to possess the finest qualities, and to have approached the 
nearest to perfection.” 1 could, f believe, give you the dimensions, pretty 
nearly, of most of these ships, but not to trespass too much on your valuable 
pages, three may sufiice. The Canopus, formerly Franklin, captured at the 
battle of theNile»was perhaps the finest of the French 84's which the fortune 
of war placed in our hands. 

Her length on the gun-detk . . 193 ft. 10 inch. 

Breadth, extreme , • . 51 6| m 

Ratio of the length to the breadth 3.75 
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It is true, as the “ Metropolitan” states, that the lines of this ship were sent 
out to India, and it is very likely that the Indian builders executed their 
work correctly, but the merit of producing a good copy of the Canopus is 
due to those by whom her lines were taken off, in England; and not, as the 
41 Metropolitan” supposes, to the Indian builders. The Melville, by the by, 
was not built from the lines of either the Canopus or Malta, as anybody wno 
has seen her might observe. 

Of the frigates I shall take the Pique, formerly Pallas ; because Captain 
Symonds in his Essay prefixed to the celebrated “ Naval Catechism,” states 
that “she was distinguished for her beauty, was inimitable as a fast sailer on 
every point, and was an excellent sea-boat. Her model, increased to any 
extent, would have answered every desirable purpose.” 'The only account 
which I can find of her dimensions, is in James’s Naval History, vol. ii. 
page 460, first edition, viz. : 

Length of the lower deck . . 146 ft. 7 inch. 

Extreme breadth . . . 39 7J 

or in the proportion of 3.7 to 1 . She qoukl not well be called a narrow ship, 
but certainly was by no means a broad one. She was neatly new when cap- 
tured, and saw a good deal of service in the British navy. She was not, I 
believe, broken up uniil 1820. The Bonne Citoyenne, a corvette of 20 guns, 
and 511 tons, was captured by the Phaeton 4fi, near Cape Finisterre, on the 
10th of March, 1796. She was aremaikably long ship of her class, her 
length being 120 feet 1 ipeli, and her breadth only 30 teet 11 inches, or as 
3.88 to 1, rather a singular example to bring forward to prove the correct- 
ness of Captain S.’s system of construction ! Here, however, the Captain is 
more consistent than his champion, for he tells us, in the essay before men- 
tioned, that the Bonne Citoyenne. with increased breadth, w r ould give a 
model for a matchless corvette. The Myrmidon and Hermes were built 
from her lines; and so were the Ariadne and Valorous, but the two latter 
were converted into frigates by the addition of a quarter-deck and forecastle, 
by which they were probably spoiled. 1 have heard the Myrmidon spoken 
of as a fine corvette, but I think she did not remain in the service more 
than eight or nine years. Now that I am on the subject of copying foreign 
ships, I may mention the Forte of 48 guns and 1155 tons, built from the 
lines of the ltevolutionnairc. She is, 1 believe, considered a good ship and a 
fast sailer. * 

I have now done with proportions for the present, and I hope I have 
succeeded in showing that, however good those of Captain S.’s vessels may 
be, they differ very materially from those of some of the ships mentioned by 
the “ Metropolitan” as having 44 approached the nearest to perfection/’ 
As stated by the 44 Metropolitan,” only three out of the thirteen ships now 
remain; he appears to suppose that the rest were broken up sooner than 
was necessary, and for an extraordinary reason ; and he tells us why he thinks 
so in the following sentence. 44 Indeed, when we consider that the Arro- 
gant, Ttiumph, Thunderer, Tremendous, Leviathan, Canada, Defence, and 
Invincible, ar£ still borne on the lists of our navy, it will at once be evident 
that there can be no excuse offered for breaking up the vessels we have 
named, which, compared to these, might be considered as hardly seasoned.” 
Now, begging the “ Metropolitan’s ” pardon, he would have been more 
correct if he had said that some of these “ might be considered as hardly 
seasoned,” compared with those whose “destruction he laments ; for the 
Thunderer was launched only last year, the Defence in 1815, and the Invin- 
cible in 1808; and unless he means that the foreign vessels should have 
been continued in the navy as harbour ships, the other ilames are scarcely 
more happily selected, for they have all been for many years past appro- 
priated to that purpose. Perhaps we ought to make one exception— the 
Tremendous had a thorough repair in 1811, and was, I believe, the first 
ship so 'repaired or rebuilt, on the diagonal principle introduced .by Sir 
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Robert Stoppings ; but as she is one of the smallest seventy-fours in the 
navy, it is not very likely that she will be fitted for sea again. 

The article in the “ Metropolitan ” is wound up with a fresh eulogy on 
the new surveyor, at the expense of Dr. Inman and the School of Naval 
Architecture. Now surely this is not fair. Dr. Inman has always been 
restricted to a certain tonnage, but he has nevertheless constructed some 
excellent vessels ; and I am very much mistaken if his corvette the Orestes, 
of 18 guns, and 459 tons, is not at this moment the best ship of her size in 
the navy. In a former article, the 11 Metropolitan” describes Capt. Symonds 
as '* a man who is able to calculate before he lays down bis lines.” As he 
does not tell us what is to be so calculated, we are left to guess Rt his 
meaning. Those who skilled in the business of naval construction know 
best what calculations can be made before any lines are drawn ; bul surely 
it cannot be doubted that the members of the School of Naval Architecture 
are perfectly capable of making all the calculations necessary in the con- 
struction of a ship. 13 ut perhaps the expression \yas intended to apply to 
the mould-loft floor? If so, there is no occasion to say more on the 
subject. # • * 

But, Mr. Editor/l decidedly object 1o the office of Surveyor of the Navy 
as it has hitherto been constituted. In my humble opinion it is neither 
doing justice to the country, nor to the individual appointed. We ought to 
have a regular office of construction, or Council of Naval Architects, which 
should he composed of the most scientific constructors m the kingdom, who 
should combine their efforts to produce good mdfiels, and to investigate 
their properties. The immediate objects of such an office of construction 
have been pointed out by Mr. Henry (J hat field, of II. M. dockyard, Ply- 
mouth, in an ably written pamphlet, entitled “ Reflections on the State of 
Bntisli Naval Architecture in 1831.” The advantages to he derived from 
such an ur.ion of talent and division of labour are incalculable ; and the 
establishment would be the means of preventing useless expenditure of the 
public money, as bad ships would not then be built. I fear there is little 
room to hope that such a plan will he adopted in this country; as a sort 
of substitute for it, however, the suggestion of Ihc M Civil Engineer” is 
excellent, viz. that when two ships of the same size are to be built, the 
8chool of Naval Architecture should be directed to construct one of them. 
The country would thep have the benefit of the services of those gentlemen 
in that line for which they have been expressly educated. 

• I am, Sir, 

Your constant reader and well-wisher, 

A Looker on. 

12th September, 1832. 


Grades of the Order of Knighthood. 

Mr. Editor, — Your note to the question put to you by T. M ■ — - y , in 
August, 1829, is tiue and explanatory enough as far as it gogj,; but can you 
tell me how it happens that those officers who have obtained the Order of 
the Bath, appear rather ashamed of, than gratified, by the distinction— par- 
ticularly the Coinjianions of the Bath ? * Not only is the badge of this class 
never worn in plain clothes, even on public occasions, but this (formerly con- 
sidered) honourable distinction is pot even noticed on their cards. 1 must 
therefore suppose •• there is” (as has been said elsewhere) “ a screw loose 
somewhere.” This is the more remarkable (and to me most vexatious, as I 
was on the sharp lpok-out for this mark of our good King's favour) parti- 

* The title of “ Companion” of an order of knighthood is an unmilitaiy anomaly 
which has undoubtedly become unpopular with the service in general, and its pos- 
sessors in particular ; yet, in despite of this feeling, it is attempted in some quarters 
to degrade the Knights of the Guelph to the same absurd designation. — Edf 
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cularly when calling the other Oft ^friep4, ,iaa,C.B., I took up his 
list of the United Set vice Cltur, Witl wasmufcnsrrufck by observing that 
even in it the members are not distinguished who possess this honour, by it 
being added to their names. I could not resist asking my fiiend the reason ; 
he could give noktej Itrt? ^»inWvw# regret that it 

should be so, and added — 11 You will be astonished when I tell you, that not 
only are none of the promised distinctions of -this grade of the Order 
attended to, but evep the regulations are not yet punted, although the fees 
sftd expense* of each have beeii paid for by «l Mm have * obtained the 


hpponr; quuty of these more than fifteen years ago I ! ” 

, Ho, Mr. Editor, explain how all this is, a / you ean» and oblige youf luaiF 
bl^ servant, % * • i 

Patience, y 

y Westminster Abbey. 


v The Lion of England. 


Mr* Editor, — Having perused in your Journal several letters oap the 
subject of medals for the long- neglected service officers,‘whose junior wp)k 
m the fighting days, shut them out from receiving any decoration, (there 
being no national one open to all ranks,) 1 cannot refi am from expressing 
my sentiments through the same channel ; and heaitity agreeing with many 
of your correspondents, particulaily the One-armed Commander, who has 
written m your Number for March, page 395. 1 have had a long Acquaint- 
ance with the Navy and Aimy, on various stations, and ever found mulch dw>' 
content pn this head, paiticularly among the gallant Officers who fought in 
the Peninsular campaigns, many of whom weie in double the number of 
general actions that caused then seniors to be dicoiafed vuththe K.C.B. 
star. Yet they wear no medal to distinguish them from their blank carlndge 
messmates, who even think it a bore to have then ears invaded by a fight- 
ing story. This, Mr. Editor, is a decided grievance, which ought to be 
redressed. Why do not tvs o Officers of distinction in the Navy and Army, lay 
the united voice of the two services befoie his Majesty, who will not give a 
deaf ear to it? Who has seen the Fiench tioops engaged that will not 
assent that the Order of the “ Legion of Honour was a poweiful stimulus 
to their senior offieexs to behave well ? 

A National Older should be instituted forthv\ith, to revigid the brave of 
all ranks, and excite the new hands, in case of a war It might be styled 
thd'^Tion of England; ’ confeired for good conduct in action, and only to 
bewtofn by Officers who have been under fiio. It should consist of four 
classes, bo that each individual should be rewarded according to the number 
of general actions he was actually present ip— a wound ought to leekoh as 
ope* ' The sebond class to be open to Field Officers, Post- Captains, and' 
C<ppm&nder* Nqval actions of single ships and cutting-out, tp be classed 
as general aetjops, if they weie ot a brilliant natuie. The third or fourth 
class to be gmn to Officeis of all ranks, who have not been in the number 
of actions wjucn would entitle them to cither tbetfest or second class. I 


should hope that John Bull would not grumble to ijtefray sp trfhng expense 
td reward those who shed tlieir young blood foi him, after being so wturt-, 
fioent to those who* bled at Waterioo, where a wound proved no “ bad.hjt/r 
However, Officers will gladly pay the cost. * ' , 


J. U. S. Club, 1st of August, 1832. 


A WaterlOp M j$v. 


*** Many Letters, of interest to the Unit*® Samub, ate fcitypfe, hot fnJtn the 
extent ofonr Coutspondcnco from the Ports, t^ey nerwtmiy postponed till next 
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Ajtfairs at Home and Abroad. 

Sir Walter Scott died at Ab- 
botsford, on the 2l6t of September, 
in his sixty-second year. 

Up to the 8th of September no 
further move had been made in the 
scuffle for the throne of Portugal. 
It is difficult to say \yhich party has 
hitft&to displayed the least spirit 
or capacity for war. It appears, 
however, by accounts received too 
late for analysis at our hands, that 
on the above date, and for some 
subsequent days, brisker operations 
were undertaken by the forces of 
Don Miguel, tending to the close "in- 
vestment and direct attack of Oporto. 
In the former object they had suc- 
ceeded, advancing close to that place 
on the north bank of the Douro, and 
possessing themselves of Villa Nova 
on the south, from which they had 
even thrown some shells iiftfi the city. 
The fleet of Don Miguekhad again 
sailed from the Tagus, steering to 
the westward, with a view, it is be- 
lieved, of drawing off Admiral Sar- 
torius, who follows the Portuguese 
fleet, from the relief of Oporto. W e 
conclude that, nolentes volentes , the 
belligerents must now settle the 
question at issue. 

The report of the death of Fer- 
dinavd VII., King of Spain, has 
not beerf confirmed. 

The Egyptian troops, under Ibra- # 
him Pachft, have taken Aleppo, and* 
(with the aid of cholera) dispersing 
the Turkish army, have advanced to 
the borders of Anatblia. This eon- 
test becomes extremely important, 
as regards tbe final destinies of the 
Turkish empire. 


The symptoms of a recourse to 
arms, to decide the differences be- 
tween Holland and her revolted 
province, seem to indicate a crisis 
at hand. Rumours disgraceful to 
the policy, justice, and national feel- 
ing of Great Britain, are rife amongst 
those who advocate the prostration 
of this country before the reviving 
predominance of France, now so 
arrogantly asserted by that lately 
humbled Power. We are slow, how- 
ever, to believe reports which con- 
sign the tars ajad soldiers of England 
to the ignominy of seconding French- 
men in a repetition of the aggres- 
sions and outrages perpetrated by 
them in the Peninsula, or of unnatu- 
rally aiding those ambitious, imme- 
morial, and inveterate foes of Eng- 
land — the conquered of Trafalgar, 
and the allies of Navarino, — in a 
tyrannous crusade against an honest, 
brave, and friendly people, united 
round a manly and patriot King, in 
defence of the plainest rights, involv- 
ing their very existence as a nation. 

Can we forget — can the British 
people forget the thrilling cheer of 
•* Orange Boven ” re-echoed from 
the cliffs of Britain to the shores of 
Holland, or its import as the rally- 
ing cry of Dutchmen bursting their 
chains, and calling up**rtlie aid and 
the sympathy of their British bre- 
thren — the victorious champions of 
that Freedom, so long trampled in 
the dust by the hordes of modem 
Gaul ? r 

Yet is it said, calumniously no 
doubt, that a British armament is 
about to co-opcrate with the French 
for the restoration of that Gallic 
despotism which the arms of Britain 
overthrew ! 
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Naval and Military Library 
and Museum. — Contributions re- 
ceived since last publication. 

MODEL ROOM. 

HI* Groce the Duke of Northumberland.— Mo* 
del of a Ship’* Gun (brass) with a Carriage on a 
new prluciple/'suggested to lessen the recoil of 
the Gun. 

Theodore Price, Esq., Deputy Lieutenant for 
the counties of Stafford and Worcester.— Model 
of a Fire-Escape. ( 

William Tail, Esq., iste Royal Staff Corps.— 
Model pf a Chaiu Bridge. 

LIBRARY. 

Captain Luard, 16th Lancers.— A Series of 
Views in India, comprising Sketches of Scenery, 
Antiquities and Native Character, drawn from 
Nature and on Stone by Captain Luard, lGth 
Lancers. 

Lieut. Wm. Morton, H. P.— Reports of the 
Select Committee of Finance on the State of the 
Nation, appointed by the House of Commons/ 
4 vols; Proceedings on the Inquiry into the 
Convention of Cintra, and conduct of the Ofn 
cere concerned, with five Plans of the Opera- 
tions of the lliltish Army in Portugal ; The 
Trial of Lleutenunt General Whitelocke, with 
the Plan of Attack, and Town of Buenos Ayres, 

1 vol. | Strictures on the Army, by a Field Offi- 
cer ; the Arcanum of NationaUOefeuce ; Proofs 
of the Forgeries of Major Hogan's Pamphlet for 
Libels on the King and Dukes of Yoik und Sus- 
sex. 1 vol; The Commissary, In two paits, 
by Hnvlll and dc Mesurier, 1 vol. ; James’s 
Regimental Companion, 2 vols. 1808; Instruc- 
tions to Husaais and Light Cavalry acting as 
such in time of War, 1 vol. j General Orders, 
Horse-Gnards, 1 vol. 1804 ; The Elements of 
Military Arrangement, by Colonel Williamson, 2 
vols. 1784. j Cautions and Advice to Offices of 
the Army, by an Old Officer (srnrcc), L vol. 1760; 
Instructions for Military Officers on Foreign 
Service by a Field Officer, 1 vol. ; State Papers 
connected with the Peace of 1802 ; Arguments 
for and against the Union of Great Britain und 
Ireland; Comprehensive view of some existing 
coses of misapplication on the Distribution of 
Contingent Allowances, &c. by Major James, 1 
vol. j the Aide-de-camp, or Staff Officers* As- 
sistant, with Tables of Puy and Allowances, i vol. 
Militia Statutes, from the 42nd to the 47tli year 
of the Reign of George III.; The Standing 
Orders of the 88th Regiment ; Instructions trom 
the Army Medical Board to the Surgeons of 
the Army, 1 vol.; the Necessity of a more effec- 
tual System of National Defence, by the Earl 
of Selkirk; Memoir on National Defence, by 
Capt. F. Porch, R. E. ; Plan for a General Re- 
form of the British Land Forces, by the Ho- 
nourable Brigadier-General Stewart, 95th Regi- 
ment, 1 vol,; UfaehinutlouBj which led to the 
usurpation of theCrown of Spain. 

Lieut. Charles Stoddart, Royal Staff Corps.— 
Form of Report in trying the qualities of ships. 
Note — A particular officer is appointed to each 
ship in the French service, to draw up Reports 
on the objects named in the Form ; to point out 
minutely the qualities and advantages of each 
ship, under what circumstances she sails best, 
&c. 

John Bdye, Esq.— Calculations relating to the 
Equipment, Displacement, &c. of Ships and 
Vessels of War, 1 vol. (himself the author). 

Lieut.-Colonel Leach, C.B., late Rifle Brigade. 
—Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldier, 
by Lieut.- Colonel Leach. 1 vol. 8vo. 1881. 

Lieut* C. J. Pegus, Royal Marines.— The Athe- 
nian Mad, a Poem (pamphlet). 

Lleut.-Gen. Lindeutbal, K.C.— Teilko, Sieben- 


jabre Kreigs, 6 voJs. 4to. 1776 1 CommentoBeatt* 
sobre, 1 vol. 4to. 1767. 

W. P. Smith, Esq., Store- keeper Chatham 
Dock-yard — Histolre de la Revolution de France, 
par Ant. Fantln Desodoards, 10 vols, 8vo. 1807. 

LleuL-Col. G. $wlq*v, H. E. I. Comp. 'a Ser- 
vice-Observations on (lie Law of Population, 
being an attempt to trace its effects from the con- 
flicting Theories of M&lthus and Sadler, by the 
Author of Reflections on the Present State of 
British India. Pamphlet, 1832. 

Lady Mule Aster, Charlton.— An Engraving, 
accompanied by a large folio book of Sections 
of Trajan's Pillar, executed in Italy. 

N. Ludlow Beamish, Esq., late Major unatt.— 
History of the King's German Legion, vol, 1., 
Bvo., by himself. 

Lieut. R/G. S. Smith, R.A.— Kandion |IS. 
book, written with a Stile ; the Alcoran or Koran 
of the Mahometan Precepts and Creduda; live 
Army Lists. 

Quarter-Master J. Houghton, 14th Lt. Drags. 
— One vol. in MS. of the Field Orders of the lute 
General the MurqulB Cornwallis, during his 
Campaign in Mysoor in the years 1791 and 17U2, 
large folio. 

MUSEUM. 

Capt. W. F. W. Owen, R.N.— Piece of the 
Marble Cross erected at Angra Plguenn, by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, A.D. i486, when prosecuting that 
voyage in which he discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope; taken from the spot by Captain 
A.T.E.Vidul, R.N., when surveying the Western 
Coast of Africa, in November, 1825. 

Captuin MusHey, 7th Regiment Native Infan- 
try, llombuy Establishment. — A Hindoo Idol— 
Mauoo on his Bull, and his Wife Parbuttee ; a 
Malay Kris. 

Cnptuiii 8. Walker, 65th Regiment.— Eight 
Bird Skins from Berbice (Guiana) j a Curved 
War Club, from ditto; a Blow Pipe, with Quiver 
and Arrows, from ditto ; Mubitul Instrument 
and two Gross Whips, used in the whip-duuce 
by the natives of the sume place; the former 
made of nut shells, and worn on the calf of the 
leg; the latter being held by two of the parly, 
the dancers, in passing each, hold up the culf of 
the leg for the whlpper to strike, and the ono 
who can bear the most stripes is considered the 
best dancer. 

Lieut. J. W. Scddon, R. A.— Two Bows from 
Ceylon; two Adipar's Sticks, from Ceylon; two 
Adigar’s Whips, from Ceylon; two Fans of the 
Cuscuh Grass, from Ceylon ; one Umbrella from 
Ceylon. 

Lieut. I.T. Paulson, R.N.— Thrce’Spears— one 
from Tongataboo, one from Vavooo, and one 
from Nooahelvah; one Pair of Stilts; one F6- 
gec War Club; four Nooaheivah War Clubs. — 
Note by the Presenter . — “ The one worked with 
hair (human I believe), is generally carried by 
females, at least we found a weapon of that sort 
usually in their hands." — A Bow from Tougata- 
boo, and a Scoop for throwing water on a Cauoe’B 
Sails from Tahiti. 

John Rood, Esq., Ordnance Store Keeper, 
Jamaica.— Specimen of the Guana. 

Commander M. H. Sweny, H. M. S. Gannet.— 
A Bird's Nest, with its Egg. The Nest was cut 
from a tree, from one of the branches of which it 
was hanging at bt. John's, Nicaragua, on the 
Mosquito Shore. 

Capt. John Gordon, R.A.— Two Thousand Five 
Hundred Greek Coins, found principally In the 
neighbourhood of toe town of Corfu, the Bite of 
the ancient “ Corcyri*" 

Capt. J. R. Jarvis, H.P. 7th Lt. Drags.— Three 
P'atipus and a Porcupine from New Holland'. 

The Misses Somerville, Chelsea— 75 Birdsklne, 
1 stuffed Frog, and a Humming-bird's Nest, from 
South America. 
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Capt. Oibion, 4th Dra.— A Matchlock Musket. 

Lieut. M. L. Sparks, 49th Itegt.— An Azagale, 
Elephant's Tall and Ivory Ring, presented to 
him by Galka, the late King, as Badges of Office, 
on his nomination of Captain of the Caffre Na- 
tion j an Acagaie, a gift from the principal Chief 
of the same Nation. 

Cnpt. Talbot, ll.N., H.M.S. Warspite— Dress 
of a Chieftain from that part of Brazil between 
Para and Matta Grosso, made of fcuthers, ex- 
tremely handsome. 

Corn. Cartwright, Esq., Dudley— A series of 
Specimens of Basalt from the Hills in and nbout 
Dudley; Specimens of Limestone; and two 
Specimens of Imperfect Crystallization, from 
the same locality. • 

Lady Mulcaster, Charlton— A JTox of Shells, 
collected at the Mauritius and on the Coasts of 
India. 

J. It. Bokewell, Esq., Civil Engineer— Four 
Specimens of Coul. namely, Slaty Glance Coal, 
which burns without Smoke or Flume, from the 
United States of America, the Cunnci Coal, 
Slaty Glauce Coal from New South Wales, Co- 
lumnar Glance Coal from d^tto; one Specimen 
of Iron Ore from Nova Srotiu, and one do. of Hu- 
inatite Iron Ore from Bristol. 

Major M'Arthur, unatt. — Mule and Female 
King Parrots from New South Wales. 

Capt. S. E. Cook, U.N., K.T.S., F.G.S., Sec.— 
Model of u North American Canoe — Vertebrie of 
a Shark. 

Commodore Hayes, R.N., C.B. — Two Bird- 
Bkins (Toucan,} Fernando To ; one do. from 
Prince's Island; two Blrd's-ucsts Sierra Leone ; 
one Insect, gigantic and unique. (Cerambyx tribe.) 

Capt. John Smyth, R.E. — A Specimen of «tlie 
Coagulated Milk of the Cow Tree from Deme- 
raru. 

Lieut. R. G. H. Smith, R.A.— Leaf of the Ta- 
lipot Tree j Siiigulcse Surf Boat ; Sinhalese 
Fishing Boat, uilh Nets complete; Rangoon 
War Boat; Kaudiun Kuife, with Stile; Ola, a 
Kandian Letter; a Pair of Wooden Moor Man’s 
Shoes; a Silver Ornament, worn round the 
Waists' of Children In Ceylon ; a Painted Kan- 
dlan Bow; a common do-, both taken ut the 
Capture of Knndy; a 1 urge Han (l Bunker, with 
Stands ; a small do. ; a Palmyra Leaf Fun ; n 
do. pulnted; a Fan made of tlie»l'ulipot Leaf, 
and carried by the Attendants over Pei sons of 
Rank; an Adlgar’s Whip; Brunch of the Cin- 
namon Tree, with a Specinufti of tile Burk ; 
Singalesc Plough ; Horse Bridle ; Horse-keeper’s 
Brush to keep off the Flies, curried by the Horse- 
keeper, who runs after his Master ; a Bout Pud- 
dle; a pair of Antlers ; Chinese Umbrella used 
in Ceylon; aMaluy Kriss; a Bi ass Betel Kuife; 
an old Speur or Pike; ’a Kandian Walking-stick, 
painted ; a Betel Case ; a Cape Hat ; live Suukc- 
skins. 

William Somerville, Esq., M.D., PhyBicluu R. 
Hospital, Chelsea— Fifty Bird-skins Irom South 
America. 

Commander II. Owen, R.N.— Two Stuffed 
Iguanas; two In&erfts in Spirits (the Tarantu a 
Spider and Scorpion); the Claw of a Gigantic 
Crab. • 

Lieut. Hargrove, 10th R. Vet. But.— A piece of 
Petrified Cork: Porcelain Block Sheave, fiom 
the Wreck of a Baltic Vessel in Yarmouth Ruuds, • 
18111 ; three Grape-Bhot, recovered by a Diver, 
Aug. 1$12, from the Guernsey Lily Trunspoil, 
lost in Yarmouth Roads, 1799. 

Local Committees are in progress 
of formation at Edinburgh and Ply- 
mouth; the names of the Officers \\$ 
hope to announce next month. The 
number of Members to the 27th ult.» 
amounts to 2 790. 


Hydrographical Notices of 
Bermuda.— The late Captain Hurd, 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, with 
the most unwearied patience and in- 
dustry, produced a Survey and Plan 
of the Bermudas, that reflected \ht 
greatest credit on his talents as a ma- 
rine surveyor. The bent of original 
genius is here truly exemplified ; and 
if this worthy officer had left no other 
traces ofjiis skill and perseverance in 
the combined art and science, that 
chart alone would be sufficient to hand 
his name down to posterity among the 
few (comparatively speaking) who, in 
that honourable and useful line, have 
rendered especial, service as well to 
their country as to the world at large. 
— The plan I speak of is of very large 
dimensions, and occupied, at the time 
I saw it, an entire room at the Hydro- 
graphic Office. 

Having no ojjier aim in these obser- 
vations than the truth, and desire, pro- 
ceeding from patriotic motives, to call 
attention to a subject of great and ma- 
nifest importance to Old England, I 
shall proceed without apology. I find 
some remarks in my private journal 
for the year 181 1 on this subject, which 
I shall embody here. 

The harbour of Saint George's is 
considered a very excellent one, being 
spacious, completely land-locked, and 
may truly be termed a puerto escoti- 
dido. It has a good depth of water, 
over a bottom of stiff pipe clay, and is 
well sheltered from the stormy west 
and north-west winds. The disadvan- 
tage at present attending this beautiful 
harbour, is a bar of flat rock lying 
across the channel-deep, between the 
anchorage called the Inner Hole and 
the entrance to the haibour, which 
occasions the water in that particular 
spot to be too shoal foi Emitting any 
vessel larger than a sloop-of-war to 
pass over it. 

The narrowness and abrupt angle of 
the channel of entrance, from S.W.to 
about N.W., appear to have been the 
principal objections against Saint 
George’s Harbour being made a port 
of rendezvous and refitment for his 
Majesf) 's ships and other vessels. It 
was argued that, admitting the bar to 
he removed, line-of- battle ships and 
frigates of great length, in saiflhg in, 
would, in all probability, go stem on 
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upon Smith's Island* before they could 
be hauled up eight points so as to 
meet the change in the direction of 
the channel. On the other hand, it 
was remarked that, if that were the 
only objection, it might be obviated by 
laying down warping-buoys at proper 
distances from the inner anchorage off 
Paget's Island (Inner Hole) to the 
harbour* —a distance ' short of two 
miles; and that the additional trouble 
of getting ships in and out oY the har- 
bour by this method 1 " would weigh 
very little as an objection, when the 
manifest advantages are taken into 
consideration ; as, iv this instance, 
ships would be a few hours only, after 
being reported ready for sea, in getting 
out, or upon any emergency, should 
they be required so to do ; whereas, 
at the present anchorage at Grassy 
Bay, ships, unless they happen to be 
favoured with a leading wind, are ge- 
nerally one day working up to Mur- 
ray's anchorage, a distance of nine 
miles ; and there they must wait until 
the wind proves fair, before Ihey can 
get to sea round St. Catherine's Bluff, 
and through the inlricate channel 
which leads to St. David's Head. Even 
with a fair wind to or from Ireland’s 
Island (on which the new dock yard 
is situated), ships are liable to strike 
upon the heads of rocks everywhere 
scattered about : this happened to a 
ship 1 was in, with a most expert pilot 
on board; the weather being cloudy, 
the rocky spots did not show them- 
selves sufficiently clear to be altogether 
avoided. 

Th.e entrance of St. George’s har- 
bour lies only one short mile from 
the open ocean, whereas Grassy Bay 
is situated at the distance of thirteen 
from it by the channels of egress ; and 
Ihe anchorage itself so exposed, as to 
be as uneasy a riding-place as even 
Murray's, abreast of the Naval Tanks ; 
and 1 am satisfied, no man who had 
ever rode out a winter's gale there, 


* At this period, tte application of steam 
to navigation was in its infancy. At pre- 
sent, a steam vessel employed for the pur- 
pose of towing in large ships, would super- 
sede the necessity for warping-buoys, and 
the operation would he performed with per- 
fect ease, with safety, and in a very much 
short ef space of time. 


would .desire to experience another,— 
all communication with the shore being 
cut off, and a heayy sea, notwith- 
standing the barrier of rocks, tumbling 
in and causing the ship to pitch bows 
under*. 

In the first essays to form wharves 
and cambers, the boisterous elements 
undid during the night the work 
which the labourers had completed in 
the day ; and I have no doubt that, 
although Die ingenuity and persever- 
ance of man have surmounted all ob- 
stacles in that undertaking, that the 
pains and expense necessaiy to accom- 
lish the end, must have been great 
eyond all expectation. 

The old dock-yard at St. George's 
was on too small a scale to be useful 
to a fleet, and the spot w ould not ad- 
mit of its extension, without encroach- 
ing inconveniently upon the town; 
added to which, the growing jealousy 
of the Americans, and the unequivocal 
signs of their disposition to hostility 
at the time, perhaps, first determined 
thfc Naval Administration to turn its 
attention towards the object of making 
the Bermudas a more complete place 
of equipment for our fleets in this 
quarter of the world, lhan hitherto. 
That the choice should have been made 
of Ireland’s Isle, and the preference 
given to the remotest corner of the 
group, instead of Smith’s Island in 
St. Georges Harbour, at the very por- 
tal, which presented a site for the es- 
tablishment of a large naval arsenal, 
and also possessed of the very great 
advantage of deep water close to, suf- 
ficient to float the largest ship, is, I 
believe, very generally regretted in the 
navy. The cutting away of the rock- 
bar might easily be performed by a 
machine worked with steam, or, with 
the aid of a diving-bell, it might be 
blasted or blown away by gunpowder: 
the rocks here are of sand-stone, soft, 
and easily defaced. 

It is greatly to be desired, notwith- 
standing the translation of the naval 
establishment from St. George's fo 
Ireland’s Isle, that the rocky bar in 
question be removed, that vessels of 
*» 

* The Driver bloop of war is said to have 
carried away her bow-sprit, in consequence 
of its getting under the cable when she was 
ia the act of plunging, during a gale here. 
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war of all sfaes might be enabled to 
enter* as well as merchantmen ; the 
advantages that would be derived, even 
under existing' circumstances, must 
appear to obvious, 'that I shall merely 
add a hope, that a portion of Smith's 
Island may be converted into a small 
depflt for victualling and other stores, 
for the use of ships requiring small 
supplies* and in cases of emergency, 
when their detention, by going to the 
new dock-yard, might be detrimental 
tb the public service. 

To discontinue the works at Ire- 
land's Isle would, 1 think, be highly 
improper. The establishment has 
been progressing for twenty years, 
and large Bums nave .been expended 
upon it ; and, however the fixing 
upon such a position may now be re- 
gretted, there appears to be no other 
remedy than to complete' fully the 
work ; and, by way of obviating one of 
the principal objections — its remote- 
ness from the channel of ingress — 
provide six or eight steam-tugs , half 
the number of which may be of sifffi- 
cient power to tow line-of-battle-ships. 
This, I know, must be done at consi- 
derable expense, but I see no other 
means of counteracting the evil. 

There is not, I believe, any hope 
entertained of a channel, sufficiently 
unobjectionable, being discovered to 
theS.W.for men-of-war of the largest 
sizes; and the passage by the North 
Rock can only be attempted with a 
leading and steady wind! 

The pier formed on the reef, called 
the "Great Sound Ledge,’* for the 
purpose of forming a secure harbour 
or inner anchorage near the new 
dock-yard, is of the utmost conse- 
quence, and without which the esta- 
blishment would be incomplete. 

The expediency of the enlargement 
of our Naval Arsenal on these islands 
is unquestionable; and, considering 
the position of the United States of 
North America, and other concomi- 
tant circumstances, too much atten-* 
tlon cannot be paid to the establish- 
ment of which we are speaking;— 
at the same time, every care should 
be taken to keep the fortifications in a 
state of perfect efficiency. All tl^ 
passes by sea should be guarded by 
batteries, as near the water-line as 
possible. Sensible of this, Sir James 


Cockbum caused a battery for Urine 
point-blank shot to be constructed 
under St Catherine’s Fort. It is ad- 
visable that there be one of .a similar 
description near St. David's Head, 
and another on the north-east face of 
Smith’s Island, within and fronting 
the entrance of St George’s Harbour. 

The Bermudas, with respect to the 
New World (as America has been 
called) apd the West India Islands, 
may be valued in the same scale of 
importance as Gibraltar and Malta 
may be considered with reference to 
the Old Continent; and it is, most 
certainly, politic and wise in the Go- 
vernment, so long as our possessions 
in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the 
Canadas, and Newfoundland, and also 
the West India Islands, are consi- 
dered worth preserving, to have a 
central spot where there shall be an 
extensive naval deput, to be available 
in a period of war with France, or 
with the Americans of the northern 
United States, to our fleets respect- 
ively in those quarters; and it hap- 
pens that there is but one solitary 
spot in the transatlantic portion of 
the ocean at all calculated for such a 
desirable establishment ; and it hap- 
pens also, by good fortune, that that 
spot belongs to England. 

To discontinue, therefore, the work 
already so much advanced, on account 
of the expense likely to be incurred in 
its completion, when other objections 
may in a great measure be got rid of, 
would not be, according to my ideas, 
sound policy. The * die is cast ;’ and 
the only thing now to be considered 
appears to be, the remedying of de- 
fects and the perfecting the plan al- 
ready adopted. M. 


Changes in the dotations op 
Corps since our last : — 

1 7th Light Dragoons from Coventry 
to Wootton-under-Edge. 

5th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Fermoy to Bruff. 

10th Foot from Eante to Corfu. 

14th Foot from Cork to Buttevant. 

23d Foot Reserve Companies from 
Carlow to Naas. 

25th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Edinburgh to Greenlaw. 

27th Foot Buttevant to Limeflck. 

28th Foot from Naas to Fermoy. 
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' 29th Foot Reserve Complies from 
Spike Island to Cork. 

34 th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Galway to Burr. 

37th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Fermoy to B&llincollig. 

51st Foot Reserve Companies from 
Portsmouth to Gosport. 

61st Foot Reserve Companies from 
Maryborough to Cork. 

69th Foot Reserve Companies from 
Kinsale to Bandon. 

70th Foot from Mullingar to Water- 
ford. 

*73(1 Foot from Corfu to Malta. 

74th Foot from Templemore to 
Kilkenny. r 

81st Foot from Manchester to Dub- 
lin and to Templemore. 

91st Foot from Dublin to Mullingar. 

ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 

WITH THE NAVY'AND ARMY. 

(Concluded from p. 124.) 

July 2. 

Ordnance Estimates. — Mr. Kennedy 
brought forward the ordnance estimates, in 
which he was happy to announce that con- 
siderable reductions bad been effected. 
The reductions would be much less appa- 
rent on this occasion, than they would bo 
next year, owing to the arrears which had 
to he cleared off before his new system of 
accounts could come into full operation. 
But when those arrears should have been 
cleared off) and the new system was in free 
operation, not only would there be a dimi- 
nution of the number of clerks, but the 
business would be much more efficiently 
managed than hitherto. In the Irish de- 
partment also, there would he an equal re- 
duction, to one-half the clerks employed, 
with increased efficiency. The Honourable 
Gentleman moved that 77,639/. be granted 
for the salaries of the superior officers in 
Ordnance-office, in Pall-mall, and Dublin. 

Mr. Hume, Tracing all but implicit con- 
fidence in the economical intentions of mi- 
nisters, had not opposed any of the estimates 
for the naval and military service which 
bad been submitted to them, and therefore 
Would not offer any opposition to the pre- 
sent. He confidently trusted that the pro- 
mised retrenchments in all branches of the 
public service woidd be effected. 

Sir II. Hardinge denied that there ex- 
isted any arrears m the Ordnance-office on 
the accession of the present ministry. He 
called upon the Hon. Gentleman to specify 
the alftises which the present Ordnance 
Officers vaunted themselves on ^remedying. 
As to the new system of accounts, from 


“Which the Han.' Gentleman atogutadsuch 
wondrous benefits, all he Would then say 
was, that ho would test it when next the 
estimates were under consideration, by the 
simple question— did it or the old system 
effect the same omohnt of business with 
the fewer clerks ? 

Mr. Hume thought that the number of 
clerks employed in the store department of 
the Ordnance might be considerably re- 
duced. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he did not 'desire 
merely a few petty clerks to be struck off. 
What he wanted to see was, the number of 
Generals and Colonels to be reduced. 

The resolution was then agreed to, as 
was also the next vote, 9199/. to defray 
the expenses of the salaries of the Civil 
Officers of the Ordnance, Woolwich. 

On the question, that 15,139/. be voted 
to defray the expense of the salaries of the 
Civil Establishment of Officers of the Ord- 
nance at stations at home, 

Mr. Hume saw no reason why the esta- 
blishments at Enfield and Waltham Abbey 
should he kept up. He understood from 
the Hon. Alderman (Mr. Wood) that the 
men on the Enfield establishment were 
employed in the manufacture of knivea 
and forks. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that the Honourable 
Member was misinformed as to the nature 
of the employment in which the men on the 
Enfield establishment were engaged. The 
fact was, that that establishment caused a 
saving to the public, by woiking up old 
materials, which would otherwise be of no 
use. 

Sir II. Hardinge said, that the Hon. 
Representative for the city of London had, 
with true oldemianic taste, imagined that 
the Enfield establishment was occupied in 
the manufacture of knives and forks, but 
he could state to the House that it was of 
the greatest importance that that establish- 
ment should be kept up. It was a manu- 
factory of arms, and the power which that 
establishment, therefore, possessed of sup- 
plying the Government with arms, operated 
as a check upon the contractors, and con- 
sequently tended to reduce their prices. 
It would be equally inexpedient to abolish 
the establishment at W&ltham-abbey ; and 
for this lie had the authority of the Finance 
.Committee, who almost unanimously re- 
solved that a due regard to the safety of 
the Army and Navy, while in action, re- 
quired that the manufacture of gunpowder 
should be under the superintendence of 
Officers appointed Government, 
r Mr. Alderman Wood was ready to prove 
that the Enfield establishment had for 
some time past been engaged in the manu- 
facture of knives and forks. He thought 
the establishment worse than useless; for 
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ho believed that arms could be purchased 
by contract 200 per cent, below the price at 
which they were manufactured at Enfield. 

Mr. W. Maberley thought it would be in 
expedient to do away with these establish- 
ments, because they could not be disposed 
of except at a considerable reduction from 
the cost of their erection. 

Mr. Hunt objected to the maintenance 
of useless establishments, on the sole ground 
thut, if they were sold, they would not fetch 
so high a price as they originally cost. 

Mr. Hume hoped that thp gunpowder 
magazine in Hyde-Park, for which 399/. 
were voted, would shortly be removed. It 
was a nuisance as it now stood, and was 
far from being in a safe situation. 

The resolutions were then agreed to, and 
various other votea were passed without ob- 
servation. • 

On the question, that 149,130/. be voted 
to defray the expense of barrack building 
and repairs in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Colonies, 

Mr. R. W ason said, he would take that 
opportunity of seeking some explanation 
from Government with respect to the erec- 
tion of fresh barracks in St. James’s Park. 
It was his opinion, that no new barracks 
were required at the present moment ; but, 
if they were, he thought that a worse si- 
tuation could not have been chosen for 
their erection than the Bird-Cage Walk. 
It was extremely desirable that some im- 
provement should take place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the King’s new residence. 
That vicinity uus at present a most un- 
healthy spot, and was inhabited by the 
lowest description of tenants. The cellars of 
the houses were thirteen feet below tho level 
of high water, and the district was so marshy 
and unwholesome as to require considerable 
draining before any improvements could 
be made in it. The erection of new bar- 
racks in that part of tho metropolis would 
impede the drainage, and make it utterly 
impossible to effect any improvement in 
the neighbourhood under a cost of 150,000/. 
to the public. 

Mr. Kennedy was ready to admit that 
the situation selected for the erection of 
barracks was not the best that could be de- 
sired ; but pains had been taken ever since 
1829, to discover a good site for fresh bar- 
racks ; and after much investigation, it 
was found that the Bird-Cage Walk was 
the only place that could be used for that 
purpose. He agreed with the Honourable 
Member, that it was rribst desirable that 
that part of the metropolis should be im- 
proved ; but it was impossible for Govern- 
ment to enter upon such a scheme without 
putting to hasard a large sum of the public 
- money. He did not think that the erec- 
tion of barracks would throw any obstacles 


in the way of the improvement of the dis- 
trict; and care would be taken to build 
them in such a manner as would uot be 
offensive to the public. They would be 
erected one hundred and twenty feet from 
the line of Bird-Cage Walk, have a lam 
area round them, and would look, he 
thought, much handsomer than a row of 
miserable little hotiles. 

Mr. Hunt did a not see the necessity of 
building new barracks at all. 

Mr. Hqme said, that there were no less 
than three hundred and one barracks in 
England and Ireland already; and he 
thought it would be as well to postpone the 
erection of now barracks for the present at 
least. m 

Mr. Kennedy said, it was true many 
barracks hud been? erected through the 
country ; but he maintained, that those in 
question were indispensable in London, 
and that they were not only called for on 
account of the health of the troops, but 
were also justifiable on grounds of economy. 
In consequence of erecting them, the Foot 
Guards would ifl lodged at a cheaper rate 
than at present. 

Lord Althorp was of opinion that the 
proposed building was necessary for keep- 
ing up the Guards’ establishment in Lon- 
don. He believed that the Guards were 
not particularly healthy, but, on the con- 
trary, the loss of life among them was 
greater than in other regiments, and, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, 
he thought that it would be a very disad- 
vantageous thing to remove any consi- 
derable number of these troops from their 
present situation. 

Mr. R. Wason said, that he had offered, 
at his own risk, to open a street between 
Tottenham-street and Buckingham Palace. 
The Honourable Member, after reading an 
extract from a published report, which 
stated that the neighbourhood of the site 
of the intended barracks was unhealthy, 
moved an amendment, that the vote before 
the committee be reduced by the sum of 
10 , 000 /. 

The House divided— foj \he amendment 
22, against it, 48— majority against the 
amendment, 26. 

On the vote, that 115,570/. be granted 
towards the contingent expenses, Military 
and Civil, of the Ordnance Department, 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 

Mr. Jephson asktd if the Bum included 
in the present vote would be sufficient to 
complete the ordnance survey in Ireland. 

Mr. Kennedy believed that the sum now 
called for would not be sufficient to com- 
plete the survey, because it was the inten- 
tion of Government to carry it an more 
extensively than had been originally con- 
templated. 
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Mr. Jephson said it would cost 450,000/. 
before it was finished. 

Mr. Hume complained that the original 
estimate of 300,000/. was to be so greatly 
exceeded. Only one-fifth of the survey of 
Ireland had been made, and the expense 
already amounted .to 200,000/. He would 
propose that the vote should be postponed, 
until another estimate was laid before them. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that if any thing 
like double the amount of the original es- 
timate were called fur, the Honourable 
Member for Middlesex had gooll grounds 
for urging the postponement of the vote. 

Mr. Kennedy admitted that the expense 
would exceed the estimate, but it would 
not reach to any thing like double the 
amount. 

Mr. Hume could xot see any use iq 
having estimates if they were to be capri- 
ciously departed from. 

Mr. Croker felt assured, from the mode 
in which the Irish survey had been con- 
ducted hitherto, that it would prove highly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. G. Dawson trusted ihat Government 
would not be deterred by the opposition of 
the Honourable Member for Middlesex 
from carrying the \ote through the com- 
mittee. 


usual, ha nndewto o d , for flit officer in 
command, te state before the troops, at the 
place of punishment, the reason why sen- 
tence had been famed upon an offender, 
and the nature offence. When 

Somerville wumudsbed, Major Wvnd- 
ham lectured on fc atrociousneas of the 
libel of which he had acknowledged him- 
self to be the author, and which he (Mr. 
Hume) looked upon as expressing senti- 
ments creditable to any man. Now he 
was ostensibly punished for disobedience 
of orders, for refusing, as he admitted he 
did, to remount an unmanageable horse in 
the riding-school, he being at the time 
among the junior riders. The course taken 
by the commandiug officer showed that he 
bad identified the soldier's punishment 
with the crime of writing in the news- 
paper. He would state another reason for 
drawing this inference. Andrew Scott, a 
soldier in the same regiment, refused to go 
to the ridiug*chool altogether. He was 
guilty of disobedience of orders ; but was 
he flogged in consequence ? No ; he was 
merely confined for a certain number of 
hours in the guard-room, and then ordered 
to be kept within the barracks for. some 
tirqe. When he compared the two cases, 
and connected the fact of their difference 


After some further discussion the vote 
was agreed to. Several other votes were 
passed without discussion. 

Julv 3. 

Cate of Alcxamler Somerville . — Mr. 
Hume said, that the subject to which he 
was now about to advert was one of consi ■ 
derable importance. It related to a peti- 
tion that had been presented to the House 
some days ago, concerning Alexander So- 
merville, a private in the Scotch Greys, 
who had been punished in a way which 
demanded the serious consideration of that 
House and the country. The case of this 
individual involved the question, whether 
an Englishman, on becoming a soldier, 
forfeited the rights and privileges of a 
citizen P He believed that Somerville had 
been only four months in the Bervice when 
he was subjected to a disgraceful punish- 
ment for expressing his opinions on public 
nteusures. Though he had been avowedly 
punished for another offence, yet the facts 
of the case had satisfied him (Mr. Hume) 
aud others, that his real offence was having 
published a letter in a London newspaper 
as to what his regiment would do under 
particular circumstances. He believed in 
nis conscience that this, and this only, was 
the. cause of his punishment. Up to the 
period of his being flogged, his conduct 
had been unimpeacned. The Honourable 
Member now proceeded to give a minute 
detail of the case, similar to the state- 
ments already before the public. It was 


with the general chain of circumstances, 
he could have no hesitation in saying that 
the man was punished for writing in the 
newspaper, and for that act alone. Subse- 
quently to the infliction of the sentence, 
the officers of the regiment had gone to 
tire theatre in Birmingham, and were re- 
ceived with marks of disapprobation by 
the audience. Several of the privates wore 
there also, and had got into a squabble with 
the people. Some of them became intoxi- 
cated, had their clothes torn, and remained 
absent from their quarters all night. Yet 
for this infringement of military discipline, 
no punishment had been awarded. So- 
merville bad been sentenced, on the con- 
trary, to receive two hundred lashes^ of 
which one hundred had been inflicted, aud 
with such severity, that though five weeks 
had elapsed, he was still lying in the hos- 
pital. He understoqd that the manner 4n 
which he had since been ‘used aggravated 
the ill-treatment tins individual bad suf- 
fered. Nor was it fitting that a private 
sho.uld be prohibited from expressing his 
'opinions in the way in .which he had ex- 
pressed them, whiie officers were to be 
allowed to exercise their discretion in this 
respect. With respect to the course he hod 
taken concerning this case, he had found 
it impossible to proceed at the period wheq 
the petition was presented, because the Se- 
cretary at War was not then in possession of 
' the requisite information. Some explana- 
tion would be expected to he given sow, 
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ipA lie dlttold *be fcatofhrfinfl that the 
rights of the citizen-sotoier had hot been 
riolated. There were two courses that re- 
mained for him to adodt: one was to move 
for the appointment ofa committed' to con- 
rider the case— ithe' ether, *to move for a 
copy of the report vt the crime charged 
against Somerville, the evidence before the 
court-martial, the sentence, and the mode 
ill which that sentence had been carried 
into efiect The latter course would, he 
conceived, be very suitable in a parlia- 
mentary point of view. The Honourable 
Member Concluded by moving for a copy of 
the charge against Alexander Somerville, of 
the Scots Greys, for disobedience of or- 
ders, the evidence on the trial, the sen- 
tence, and whether that sentence had been 
Carried into effect with partiality. 

Mr. Hunt seconded the motion. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse said that he was 
never more taken by surprise in his life 
than on thC present occasion, for he had 
not the least idea that such, a motion as 
the one before the House would have been 
brought forward, and he could not help 
thinking that a regard for the courtesy 
rihich prevailed even among political oppo- 
nents snould have induced the Hono arable 
Member for Middlesex to give some inti- 
mation of the course he intended "to pur- 
sue. But it appeared that the Honourable 
Member himself hardly knew the course 
he should follow, having so recently de- 
cided on one of two modes of procedure 
which he stated were open to him. With 
respect to the first plan, it was unnecessary 
to touch upon it, as it had been abandoned. 
The Honourable Member bad contended, 
that a man by becoming a soldier did not 
lose his rights as jl citizen. He (Sir J. 
Hobhouse) did not know that any one 
had asserted an opposite opinion ; the pro- 

S osition, therefore, not having been laid 
own on one side, he could not see the 
necessity of combating it on the other. 
The difficulty he felt in repl)ing to the 
statement lay altogether on its being found- 
ed upon that of which they had no parlia- 
mentary cognizance. The Hon. Member 
held a private document in his hand, which 
he described to be so authenticated as to 
justify their consent to the production of 
the documents for which he had moved. 
If this were assumed to be a correct mo^e 
Of proceeding, the only thing any Honour- 
able 'Metiiber would have to do would be to 
make a number of charges, and say — 1 If 
you have anything Jtfl produce against 
these charges, you will agree to an in- 
quiry.* He had no hesitation in saying, 
in the case in question, he had felt it his 
duty to call for the proceedings of the 
WOurt-mattial, and he had not found in 
S'. Jo6iin.No/47/6ct. 1S32. 


them the slightest mention of what hod 
been adduced by the Honourable Member 
for Middlesex. He should bfe greatly 
shocked, if at this or other times a soldier 
who was alleged to be punished for one 
offence, was in reality punished for another. 
But in the proceedings of the court-martial 
no allusion was made to the speeches of 
Major WyndharriJ nor to a publication in a 
newspaper. VJ^as it to be expected that the 
commander of a regiment in his Majesty's 
service jnrould inflict punishment on the 
grounds that had been alleged ? He would 
appeal to any Honourable Member whether 
he could be expected to accede to the mo- 
tion thus introduced, without any notice ? 
Considering, tlyit, in his situation as Secre- 
tary at War, it was necessary for him to 
consult the military authorities with whom 
he acted, surely it would have been but fair 
in his Honourable Friend to have given 
him notice of his motion ere he laid it 
before the House. He did not know whe- 
ther there existed any particular objection 
to producing tjje proceedings of this gene- 
ral court-martial. He believed that the 
soldier had a right to coll for the minutes 
of district courts; but he was of opinion 
that he had not this right with regard to a 
general court. There was, he repeated, 
nothing whatever in the proceedings of the 
Court to justify any appeal on what had 
been admitted to be an ex parte statement. 
As to the measure of punishment, whether 
it had been excessive or not, he was not 
called upon to deliver an opinion. The 
question was, whether sufficient grounds 
had been shown for laying the proceedings 
of the court-martial before the House. 
Had notice been given, he should have 
consulted with the usual authorities, and 
should have known the line it was proper 
to pursue. On the first glance, he did not 
think there was any precedent to authorize 
the production of the proceedings. He was 
not at the same time aware of any ob- 
jection to their appearance, except that the 
House had hitherto been extremely chary 
of interfering in matters of military disci- 
pline. Of course, whe.^ there had been 
any excessive exercise of the prerogative 
vested in military officers, the House had 
a paramount authority, as it had in all 
cases the right to call for such inquiry as 
it might deem necessary. But his Honour- 
able Friend had proceeded on one ground, 
and the court-maftial on another, and' he 
could not believe it possible that any colonel 
of a regiment would do such a thing as 
that which had been set forth to the House. 
He would ask if any gentleman who heard 
him had ever known of such transactions P 
(A cry of * hear* from Mr. Hunt, and of 
( megiy* from another Honourable Mem- 
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her.) That Honourable Gentleman may 
have Rail such an experience j for himself, 
he had it never. Unless the members of 
Ills Majesty's Government placed the ques- 
tion on a different footing, he thought that 
the motion could not be acceded to. 

Sir C. Wetherell would support the 8e- 
crctary-at-War in his opposition to the 
most unconstitutional doctrine of the Ho- 
nourable Member for Middlesex. It was 
not to be disputed that the soldier had been 
tried for a military offence, and •he had 
heard nothing in the Honourable Member's 
speech calculated to throw a doubt on the 
fairness of the court-martial. It should be 
recollected, that if its proceedings had been 
unfair, an appeal was open tc the Crown, or 
to the Communder-in-Chipf. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that from the petition 
formerly presented, and the statement of 
his Honourable Friend, he was of opinion 
that no case within his knowledge had ever 
called more urgently for the investigation 
of the House. He would press the motion 
to a division, as the documents called for 
might supply a foundation for ulterior pro- 
ceedings. 

Lord Althorp said, that his Right Ho- 
nourable Friend, the Secretary-at-War, 
had a right to complain of the want of due 
notice of the motion. If the individual 
had been punished ostensibly for one of- 
fence, and really for another, then he con- 
curred in considering this a case that 
most justly called for inquiry. A soldier 
had a right, liko every Englishman, to 
entertain his own political opinions ; but 
the degree to which this right should be 
entertained, and at which it should stop, 
was a point of nice consideration. He was 
Sure that all would agree in thinking, that 
there waB a line beyond which the soldier 
ought not to proceed. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the facts of the 
case had not been denied, and the House 
had, therefore, a right to act on them as 
true, in favour of further inquiry. 

Mr. R. Grant said, that the proceedings 
of the court-marjjfd did not come within 
the range ofhis department ; but, from the 
circumstances before the House, he did 
not think that a case had arisen in which 
it was called upon to exercise its undoubted 
hut delicate jurisdiction. There was no 
evidence that the military court had vio- 
lated its duty in its finding or sentence, — no 
pretence for connecting any design in the 
commanding officer to punish for a politi- 
cal, under the plea of a regimental offence 
(assuming such a design to have existed), 
no pretence for connecting it with the con- 
duct of the court-martial. 

Colonel Peel thought the documents re- 
quired by the Honourable Member for 


Middlesex ought to he produced, In justice 
to the members of the court-martial, whose 
conduct, he doubted not,- would be Com- 
pletely justified on an inquiry. 

Sir F. Burdett could see no inconve- 
nience in acceding to the motion, The 
question was, wnether the punishment 
awarded by the court-martial did not 
greatly exceed that which the alleged of- 
fence would have justified. He was of 
opinion that it did. He denied that when 
a man became a soldier he forfeited hil pri- 
vileges as a citizen. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the charge was, 
that an individual had been punished for 
one offence under pretence of another ; and 
that the question as to corpotal punish- 
ment generally ought not to be introduced 
on the present occasion. In whatever 
shape the Honourable Member might bring 
the subject forward, he (Sir R. Peel) would 
resist any interference in the matter on 
principle, because, if the House consented 
to appoint a committee on this petition, he 
did not see how it could refuse to act in a 
like manner in any other case of punish- 
ment j and, if a precedent were once esta- 
blished, the House would be inundated with 
similar petitions, and the effect of the pro- 
ceeding would be to withdraw the control 
and jurisdiction of the army from those 
hands in which it was at present properly 
pluced. The House was not the proper tri- 
bunal in such cases. He denied the doctrine 
that a soldier retained all the privileges of a 
citizen, and asserted, that a soldier could not 
exercise privileges which were incompatible 
with military discipline. He did not see 
how the discipline of the army was to be 
maintained, if soldiers were allowed to be- 
come politicians. He 'would he the last 
man to justify the act of punishing for one 
offence under pretence of another ; but he 
contended, that the soldier who was capable 
of writing such a letter as Somerville had 
written, was guilty of an atrocious offence, 
and that the commanding officer would 
have been justified in inter dieting him from 
making similar communications in future. 
He felt satisfied, that if in this instance 
there appeared a primd/ade case of suspv* 
cion of abuse, and of the infliction of pu- 
nishment for one offence under pretence 
of another, the proper military authorities 
would interfere; and he asked, why not 
leave the motion to Lord Hill, who was the 
natural guardian of the army ? For his 
own part, he wholly disbelieved the charge: 
and not believing th* charge substantiated, 
and deprecating, as he did, the creation 
of a precedent, calculated to draw matters 
of this kind before the House, which must 
be fatal to the discipline of the army, he 
should give « decided vote against the 
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IfofldhrkbTe Gentleman's proposition, in 
whatever shape it might be brought for- 


Colonel O’Gradv expressed his complete 
conviction, that the court-martial could 
ohly have founded its verdict on the charge 
brought before it ; aendVas of opinion that 
the public service cotol<$ t not be carried on, 
i* the decision of officers in court-martial 
was liable to be reviewed by Parliament. 

Mr. Hunt expressed his opi^k, that the 
Sfeeretary-at-War had, in # p^m of fact, 
condemned Major Wyndham, by not*being 
prepared to deny the charge of which the 
Right Honourable Baronet had had ample 
notice. 

' Sir R. Ferguson thought it better that 
the matter should be left to the military 
authorities, who, he had no doubt, would 
do justice to the injured party ; and who, he 
Could take upon him to say, were uniformly 
disposed to act in the humanest manner, 
compatible with the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, towards the soldiery. ' Within his 
own period an immense progress had been 
made towards doing away altogether with 
corporal punishment in the army ; so 
much so, indeed, that he would say, that 
the time was arrived when the experiment 
might be tried, so far as the home service 
Was concerned, though he feared that it 
would not be possible to preserve the disci- 
pline of the army in the Colonies, unless 
the commanding officers possessed some 
discretionary power with respect to the in- 
fliction of bodily punishment. 

Lord G. Lennox would tulA it upon him 
to assert, from his intimate^ersonal know- 
ledge of Major Wyndham, that a more 
humane man did not exist, or one less ca- 
pable of the offences stated by the peti- 
tioner. 

Mr. Slaney would recommend the Ho- 
nourable Member for Middlesex not to 
press his motion* to a division, but to leave 
the matter to the War Office. 

Mr. Fane thought it would be time 
Enough for the House to think of interfer- 
ing, when it was seen that the military au- 
thorities had neglected to make the proper 
inquiry. 

Sir J» Hobhouse felt it due in courtesy 
to Lord Hill, not to assent to the motion 
till the Noble Lord had declared whether 
the document could or could not with pro- 
priety be produced. 

Mr. Hunle, in reply, contended that the 
arguments of the Right Honourable Secre- 
tary at War, and th? Judge Advocate, did 
hot, apply to the present case — for JSo- 
merville’s alleged offence did not in any 
tray fall within the Mutiny Act — being of 
fc purely civil character, and not at all con- 
il&ted with hia military functions. 


After a few words from Sir Hi Peel, thfl 
motion was withdrawn. 

July 6. 

Case of Somerville.— Mr. Hunt said, it 
appeared by the newspapers that Somer- 
ville, whose case hod been before the house, 
was discharged.* He wished to know whe- 
ther that was the case ? 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that application 
for that purpose had been mode by So- 
merville’s brother, whieh had been referred 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and he be- 
lieved he might say that the man would be 
discharged in as short a period as possible. 

Mr. Aldernjan Wood, who had not been 
in the house when this question was asked, 
subsequently put*one nearly similar to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Althorp said that the Commander- 
in-Chief would immediately institute ail 
inquiry iuto the circumstances attending 
the court-mafffial in this case ; and he could 
assure the house, that the court would be so 
constituted, and the inquiry so conducted, 
as he trusted would ensure its giving gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

Mr. Hume, after this announcement, 
begged leave to withdraw the notice he haa 
given for a motion oil this subject. 

Sir J. Hobhouse moved, that the petition 
which had been presented upon this subject 
should be printed. — Agreed to. 

Present of a Frigate to the King of 
Prussia. — Mr. Robinson begged to ask the 
Noble Lord out of what fund the cost of the 
splendid toy lately presented to the King of 
Prussia had been defrayed, and whether the 
expenditure had had the sunction of Par- 
liament P 

Lord Altliorp could only say that there 
had been no authority from the Treasury 
for any such expenditure. 

Sir B. Martin said that there had been a 
mistake on this subject, which it would be 
right to explain, particularly as regarded 
llu* amount of the expense incurred. The 
papers had stated that this little frigate had 
cost ‘20,000/., whereas he apprehended that 
the expense was, at the outside, not more 
than 600/. It had been built at the desire 
of the King, expressed to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

House op Lords* July 9. 

The Yeomanry?— The Earl of Gletigall 
had a question to put to the Noble Viscount 
opposite with respect to the powers pos- 
sessed by magistrates to call out the yeo- 
manry. It would be recollected by their 
lordships, that some time since that Noble 
Viscount had stated it as his opilion, that 
the magistrates of England had the power 
of calling out 'the yeomanry in cases of riot 
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#nd durturtanee. He (the Earl of Glen- 
gall) and others! therefore, thought that 
the question was thus set at rest ; but he 
had heard the Noble and Learned Lord 
(Lord Plunkett) the other evening assert, 
that it was contrary to law for the magis- 
trates of Ireland to call out the yeoinaury 
for such a purpose. He wished to know 
from that Noble and Learned Lord, what 
the authority was on whictt he founded 
such a statement, or upon what act of Par- 
liament he grounded it ? His (Lorh Glen- 
gall's) opinion was, that the magistrates of 
Ireland had the power, equally with the 
magistrates of .England, of calling out the 
yeomanry j and that that (tower was given 
to them not only by the coftimon law but 
by the statute 43 of George III. 

i Lord Plunkett said, that he did not think 
that it devolved as a duty on him to inform 
the house on such a subject as this ; and 
as, besides, the Noble Lord had not given 
him notice of his intention to ask this 
question, he thought it was rather unrea- 
sonable for the Noble Lord suppose that 
he (Lord Plunkett) carried about with him 
Buch a body of information on the subject 
ns to be ready at once, and without notice, 
to state to their lordships all of the common 
and statute law that bore on this question 
in regard to Ireland. His Noble Friend 
near him had expressed some opinions with 
regard to the right of the magistracy to call 
out the yeomaury in England. He was 
not present when his Noble Friend ex- 
pressed that opinion, but he did not believe 
that his Noble Friend had oil that occasion 
laid down any opinion to the extent to 
which the Noble Lord seemed to under- 
stand it. As far as regarded Ireland, the 
law-officers of the Crown there, by whose 
judgment in such matters the Irish Go- 
vernment was of course directed, had given 
69 their decided opinion, that no magis- 
trate in Ireland had the power, either by 
common law or by statute law, of calling 
out the yeomanry there as such, and lie 
(Lord Plunkett) fully concurred in that 
opinion. It was jquite true that when an 
individual became a member of a yeomanry 
or of a military corps, he did not lose those 
rights, or become divested of those duties, 
which belonged to him as a British sub- 
ject ; and it was equally true that if a riot 
or outrage should take place a magistrate 
jras authorised by the common law to call 
on such an individual, like any other man, 
to repress it ; but it was a different thing 
to order a yeomanry corps, as such, to go 
.out and nut down a disturbance. He should 
tike to know from the Noble Earl what 
•tatute gpv^ the power he described to the 
magistracy. The 2ft h Geo. Ill, recog- 
nised the power Vested in lord-lieutenants 


of counties and sheriffs, in England, to ca$ 
out the yeomanry under certain circum- 
stances, but, as he (Lord Plunkett) hqd 
already stated, an act which was passed on 
the Bame day gave such a power solely and 
exclusively to the Lord-Lieutenant in Ire- 
laud. There was also this difference in 
the case, and it was a very material one, 
that when the yeomanry were called out by 
the lord-lieutenants or sheriffs in England, 
they would be under military law ; but if 
they should be called out by a magistrate 
in Ireland, they 4 would be uuder no law or 
control at all. It was to be borne in mind, 
besides, that the calling out of a military 
body like the yeomanry in the present state 
of things in Ireland, would be a most serious 
thing. 

The Duke of Wellington was of opinion, 
that the whole of the difficulty which 
the Noble and Learned Lord seemed to 
experience in answering the question of 
the Noble Earl, had arisen from me manner 
in which the question had been put. To 
call out the yeomanry usually meant to call 
them out for service and to pay them, and 
that no magistrate in England or Ireland, 
hut a superior authority, was entitled to. 
But any man, he did not care who he was, 
or whether he belonged to the yeomanry 
or the military, iu England or Ireland, was 
liable, in the case of a riot or a disturbance, 
to be called out by a magistrate to preserve 
the peace. 

Lord Plunkett said) that he never ques- 
tioned the liability of all persons, according 
to the common, law, of being called out as 
the Noble Duke had stated; but what he 
questioned was'Mhe power of a magistrate 
in Ireland calling out the yeomanry us 
such. With respect to the particular case 
of Captain Graham, to which this question 
had specially reference, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the act done by Captain 
Graham was illegal. Captain Graham, 
apprehending that a riot would take place 
on a certain Monday, sent, on the Saturday 
preceding, round to the commanders of the 
different corps of yeomanry in the neigh- 
bourhood, calling on them, as military 
bodies, to be in attendance* to suppress it. 
Now he had no hesitation whatever in say- 
ing, that that was an illegal act on the part 
of Captain Graham. t 

•The Earl of Glengall contended ’ that 
there still remained a material difference 
between the statements made by the Noble 
and Learned Lord end the Noble Viscount 
(Melbourne) on this subject. 

Earl Grey apprehended that a question 
of this nature could not be settled even by 
a resolution of that House, much less by 
the expressed opinions of any individual 
peer, and that the' difficulties which ha4 
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mmm with regard to it could only be set- 
tied, if necessary, by a declaratory Act of 
Parliament. He concurred with the Noble 
Duke in thinking that much of the diffi- 
culty in answering the question of the 
Noble Earl had arisen from the manner 
ip which that question was put. He be- 
lieved there was no doubt that, neither 
here nor in Ireland, magistrates could call 
out the yeomanry, as a military body, for 
maintaining the preservation of the public 

£ eace— - that power was given to the Lord- 
eutenants of counties and sheriffs in Eng- 
land, add was exclusively confined to the 
lord-lieutenant in Ireland. Of course every 
individual was liable to be culled on to 
discharge those duties which devolved upon 
every British subject ; and though he 
might not be liable to be called upon by a 
magistrate as the member of a yeomanry 
corps, or of any military body, to preserve 
the peace, still he was liable to be called 
upon us an individual member of society to 
do so. He did not impugn or deny the 
statement of the Noble Duke to that effect ; 
but he would submit to their Lordships 
whether a question, involving considera- 
tions of a very important and delicate 
nature connected with military discipline, 
which was already sufficiently understood, 
was one that ought to be debated or agi- 
tated at present ? And be begged to inti- 
mate to the Noble Earl, if he wished to 
ress this matter further, that it could only 
e settled, if any doubts existed with re- 
gard to it, by a declaratory Act upon the 
subject. 

Lord Wynford concurretl*in a great por- 
tion of the law laid down the Noble and 
Learned Lord opposite ; but with respect 
to the case of Captain Graham, he must 
say that, judging from the letters on the 
subject, Captain Graham had been guilty 
of nothing that was illegal. However, ho 
hoped that a declaratory act would be 
brought in, to settle all doubts on such an 
important subject as this. 

The Marquis of Londonderry wished to 
know whether any fresh instructions had 
been transmitted by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland on 
this subject j and whether, if so, there would 
be any objection to lay them before the 
House P 

The Marquis of Clanricarde hoped that 
no answer would be given to the questions 
pf the Noble Marquis, on a subject which 
could only be settled by a declaratory act. 
When the yeomannf were called out in 
England by the lord-lieutenants of counties 
or sheriffs, they were under martial Jaw ; 
but if called out by a magistrate in Ireland, 
they would be under no such law ; and if 
the Noble Marquis, os the commander of a 


corps of yeomanry tinder such Circum- 
stances, should attempt to cut a member of 
the corps for running away, he would he 
liable to be punished for the act. He hoped 
that some declaratory law would be intro- 
duced to put an end to all doubts on this • 
subject. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
having a staktf in the country, he wished 
to know, frojn the best authority, what was 
the law on the subject. # 

LorJ Melbourne said, that there was no 
diversity of opinion on this subject between 
him and his Noble Friend near him, or any 
other member of his Majesty’s Government 
His opiiiiou, as he had formerly stated it, 
was founded pu that principle of the com- 
mon law as explained by his Noble and 
Learned Friendi— namely, that any man 
was liable to be called upon to preserve the 
peace, and that magistrates could call upon 
the members of yeomanry corps, as well as 
other individuals, for that purpose. 

House ok Commons, July 13. 

Deccan Prize Money. — In answer to a 
question from Colonel Sihthorpe, 

Lord Althorp stated, that the arrange- 
ments relative to the distribution of the 
Deccan prize money were in a state of 
great forwardness, and he hoped that next 
week a Treasury minute would be issued to 
carry it into effect. 

July 18. 

Governorship of Londonderry Fort . — 
Mr. G. Dawson said, he wished to call the 
attention of the House to the suhject of 
the salary paid to the Governor of Lon- 
donderry Fort, fordoing nothing whatever, 
and which money, he thought, might he 
appropriated to a purpose of public benefit. 
The motion which he intended to submit 
to the House on this subject was — That 
an address be presented to his Majesty to 
release the Irish Society from that part of 
their charter, which obliges them to pay 
200/. u-year, and the rents of certain lands, 
to the Governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Forts, on condition of their applying 
those sums to the building of a stone 
bridge over the river Foyle, or any other 
improvement in that district." At pre- 
sent, the Governor of Londonderry and 
Culmore Forts, who had really nothing to 
do, for the office was an entire sinecure, 
received his salaly partly from the Crown, 
and partly from the Irish Society. He re- 
ceived 3 1 8/. a-year of the public money by 
an annual vote of that House ; 2004 a-year 
from the Irish Society, and he was also 
invested by the Irish Society with the pro- 
perty of certain lands about Ciimore, pro* 
duemg an annual income of from 600/. to 
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700 /. | to that the whole of his income 
amounted to very nearly 1200/. a-year. 
He would now inform the House of the 
purpose for which the Irish Society had 
been empowered to grant these sums of 
money to the Governor of Londonderry 
Fort. This society existed in the town of 
Derry, and had been incorporated by 
charter in the time of Jaiftes II., and had 
been put in possession of almost the whole 
of Lou<Jpnderry, with this condition, that 
they should manage their estates for the 
civilisation and improvement of that part 
of the country. But besides the improve- 
ment and civilisation of the country, King 
James had another object in view, and 
that was the protection of t{ie Protestants 
who had settled in the county of London- 
derry; and he therefoife appointed an 
officer, under the title of Governor of Lon- 
donderry and Culmore Forts, to watch over 
the safety of the Protestants, and directed 
the Irish Society to give him a stated 
yearly salary for the performance of that 
duty. But, whatever services this officer 
might have rendered to the inhabitants of 
Londonderry in former times, at present 
he undoubtedly did no service at ull. The 
soldiers were nut placed under his com- 
mand, and he was never looked to by the 
people for any protection. Such being the 
case, he (Mr. Dawson) proposed to appro- 
priate the money now paid to the holder 
of this sinecure office, to the purpose of 
defraying the expense of building a stone 
bridge over the river Foyle. At present 
the only means of communication between 
the counties of Donegal, Tyrone, and Lon- 
donderry, was an old wooden bridge, for 
the privilege of passing over which very 
heavy tolls were exacted from the people ; 
and he did not know of a greater benefit 
that could be conferred on the inhabitants of 
those counties, thau the erection of a stone 
bridge, free of toll, without the expendi- 
ture of a single shilling of the public money. 
The Noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) 
had pledged himself to the abolition of all 
sinecures, and he was now called upon, in 
fulfilment of his own pledge, to do away 
with this sinecure office ; and the Govern- 
ment, who had expended vast sums of the 
public money in the improvement of the 
southern part of Ireland, were hound in 
fairness to assist in forwarding an un- 
dertaking which would prove highly ad- 
vantageous to the northern part The 
people of the north of Ireland were parti- 
cularly entitled to the consideration of Go- 
vernment, for while the southern parts of 
Ireland had broken out into a state of in- 
surrection* they had continued peaceable 
and obedient to the laws. He understood 
that it was intended to give the office of 


Governor of Londonderry Fort, which was 
now vacant, to an honourable and gallant 
officer, a Member of that House, (Sir J» 
Byng,) and he most readily admitted that, 
if the office was to be continued, that ho- 
nourable and gallant officer fully deserved 
to receive such a reward. Ha did not know 
how the Honourable Member behind him 
(Mr. Hume) would vote ; for he had con- 
fessed, that on the division on the Russian 
Loan, he would vote that “ black was 
white.” But he supposed that ho should 
have the support of the other Honourable 
Member fur Middlesex, (Mr. Byng,) for 
he did not believe that that Honourable 
Member had solicited Government to give 
this sinecure situation to his gallant nda* 
tive. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was true that 
he had stated himself to be opposed to all 
useless sinecures; but he had never exr 
pressed an opinion that those offices which 
afforded the means of rewarding distin- 
guished and meritorious military officers 
was useless sinecures. The granting of 
such situations to undeserving individuals 
was not certainly to be justified; but he 
thought that they were, when properly dis- 
posed i f, most useful and beneficial. He 
had no doubt that the present motion 
would be very popular with the Corporation 
of Derry. They would, no doubt, be 
highly pleased to be relieved from the pay- 
ment which they were bound to make to 
the Governor of Londonderry Fort, but he 
thought that the House would be of opi- 
nion, when they recollected all the circum- 
stances of the loan of money which was 
made to the (Corporation of Derry for 
building a bridge over the river Foyle, that 
that Corporation bad not any very strong 
claims on their consideration. 

Mr. Iiume had heard with great regret 
the statement made by the Noble Lord, 
that such places as the one under discus- 
sion ought not to he abolished. How 
could any reduction in the expenditure of 
the country be effected, unless the expenses 
of the military establishments were cut 
down ? Hu thought it would be far more 
honourable for those officers. who were en- 
titled to rewards, to come before that 
House and receive them from the people, 
instead of drawing incomes from sineeura 
offices. 

Mr. Byng said, that the Right Ho* 
nourable Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) was 
quite right in stating that he had not ap- 
plied to give this sinecure office to his 
brother; though, hod he followed the 
Right- Honourable Gentleman's advice, 
which he was not in the habit of doing, ha 
would have made such an application ; for 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had fire- 
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quentty told him out of tha House, that he 
would not be acting like a brother, if ha 
did oat tiy to gat the situation for his Ho- 
nourable and Gallant Relative* 

Mr* Fane supported the motion. 

Mr, Alderman Venables contended, that 
tha bridge over the Foyle was an object of 
gteat importance, and said that he would 
vote for the motion. 

Sir H. Hardinge expressed his surprise 
that hie Right Honourable Friend, who 
had supported him through thick and 
thin whilst in office, should bring forward 
a motiorf that was opposed to the policy by 
which his conduct had always been regu- 
lated. It would] be establishing a most 
unconstitutional precedent, to teach officers 
to look to this House for reward instead of 
to the Crown. 

After & few words from Sir M. W. Rid- 
ley, Mr. Alderman Wood, and Sir R. Fer- 
guson,— 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that he would not 
divide the House. 

The motion was then negatived. 

July 20. 

Cate of Somerville. — Mr. Hunt wished 
to know from the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary at War, whether the private So- 
merville, whose case had lately been 
brought under the notice of Parliament, 
had been allowed his discharge; and if 
not, whether he would be discharged dur- 
ing the investigation which was ordered to 
he made into the circumstances of his case, 
so that he might be enabled to give to the 
Court of Inquiry his testimony honestly 
and fearlessly ? 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, fhat the brother 
of private Somerville had applied to him, 
erroneously supposing that lie had the 
power to grant Somerville his discharge. 
He had referred the implication to the 
Commander-In-Chief ; who stated, Jthat 4 if 
Somerville conducted himself to the satis- 
faction of the commanding officer, he 
would allow his discharge, upon payment 
of compensation, in a short time. lie 
inquired what period was to elapse previous 
to the discharge of Somerville ; and he 
found that it* was not more than could 
fairly he called a short time. lie could 
assure the House, that no sort of intimi- 
dation would be practised on Somerville 
during the investigation of his case ; tfnd 
that the inquiry would be conducted with 
the strictest impartiality land fairness. 

Jure?* 21. 

Sir H. Hardinge gave notice, that he 
would move for returns with respect te the 
commutation of soldiers’ pensions ; and the 
House adjourned. 


July 23. 

Cate of Somerville*—* Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented a petition from the North-western 
Metropolitan Political Union, praying for 
a public inquiry into the case of Somsrw 
ville. Also a petition from the meeting 
held at Kennington Common, praying the 
abolition of the disgusting practice of flog* 
ging in the army. 

Sir J. Bryijges supported the prayer of 
the petition, and said, from liis experience 
in the service, it was his opinion that tha 
army would be much better without cor- 
poral punishment than with it. 

July 24. 

Military Flogging. — Mr. Hunt, in mov- 
ing for return# on the above subject, ob- 
served, that it had been stated, that in 
many regiments' the practice of flogging 
had been much abated ; nay, that it had 
been almost wholly extinguished. Now 
if such were the fact, he thought it was a 
cruelty and a hardship on those officers 
who discouraged the practice, and on those 
regiments in jvhich it had been abated, if 
they were not made publicly known, in 
order that they should not be included in 
the general mass of regiments in which no 
such improvement had taken place. He 
understood that the Right Honourable the 
Secretary at War was willing to produce a 
return on this Biibject. He was anxious to 
see that return ; and if it proved at all 
satisfactory, he would not pertinaciously 
adhere to his proposed motion. For the 
honour of the City of London, he must 
say, that no whipping was allowed in their 
gaols ; hut over the water, in Surrey, that 
system was practised to a great extent. 
The Honourable Member moved “ that 
an annual return he made of every punish- 
ment inflicted by flogging, in the army for 
the last seven years, specifying the name 
and age of each person flogged, the num- 
ber of lashes awarded by the Court, and 
the number of lashes actually inflicted; 
stating who was the Secretary at War, and 
who was Commander-iu-Chief in each 
year ; also the name of the Commanding 
Officer of each regiment, and who was in 
command at the time of each Court-Mar- 
tial being held.*’ 

Sir J . Hobhouse said, that he was ready 
to make such a return as would, he hoped, 
satisfy any reasonable gentleman, and 
even the Honourable Member himself. It 
ought to be recollected, that this was the 
first time that any similar returns had 
been called for, much lesB granted. He 
was, however, vory willing that it should 
be generally known, whether any change 
in the system had taken place, and to 'What 
extent. As this was the* object of thfl 
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Honourable Member, he was sorry he had 
nfifr taken a longer period than seven years. 
He? however, would neither propose to 
shorten, nor to lengthen the term. There 
was a great and evident objection to the 
stating of names, as had already been ex- 
pressed in the discussion on the motion of 
the Honourable Member for Middlesex. If 
6uch Were the case in that instance, how 
much more strongly did the objection 
apply here ? Would it not he infinitely 
more harsh thus to post up the names of 
different regiments ? They ought to know 
the particular service on which a regiment 
was employed; they ought to be acquainted 
with the part of the population amongst 
which it was quartered ; they ought to be 
informed of all the various circumstances 
which led to much 'punishment in some 
regiments, and occasioned its infrequency 
in others, before they decided on the ques- 
tion of unnecessary seventy in particular 
cases. If they did not proceed thus, they 
were likely to be guilty of gross injustice to 
particular regimeuts, by saying, <a So many 
lashes less were inflicted in this regiment, 
and so many more were inflicted in that,” 
without being cognizant of the particular 
circumstances which led to the diflerence. 
Ho had a still stronger objection to pro- 
ducing the names of officers. It would be 
most unjust if the names of some officers 
were to be held up to odium, because more 
punishments had been inflicted in their 
regiments than in the regiments of others. 
Odium might, however, thus be cast upon 
thorn, although the circumstances under 
which punishment was u warded could not 
be known, unless the proceedings of the 
Courts- Martial were laid on the table of 
the House. As to the names of the Com- 
mander in Chief aud Secretaries at War 
for the last seven years, he believed every 
one knew them, lie should move in ad- 
dition to a return of the number of punish- 
ments inflicted, a return of the establish- 
ment of the army in each year, in order 
that a judgment might be formed of the in- 
crease or decrease of punishments with refer- 
ence to the amount of the forces employed. 
He then moved as an amendment, " That 
there fie laid* before the house a return of 
the establishment of the British army in 
each year firrim the year 1825 to 1831, 
each inclusive; the number of persons 
tried by Court-Martial in that time, and 
sentenced to other than * corporal punish- 
i deal ; the nlimberof persons sentenced to 
cotporal punishment, and the number of 
peredns on whom corporal punishment was 
artnally inflicted.” * 

Sir J. Bryflgeft said, he should veto for 
the amendment* IriJus opinion the returns 


called for by the Honourable Mombsv for 
Preston would be mischievous. 

Mr. Hunt expressed hit readiness to 
withdraw his motion* 

Sir G. Murray sold, he was in favour of 
abolishing every species of punishment in 
civil life that was not necessary for the 
benefit of society, or in the army, or in the 
navy, that was not ealled for to preserve ite 
discipline. He wished that these who were 
anxious to abolish corporal punishment in 
the army would introduce some other sys- 
tem that would 'be efficient for the mainte- 
nance of discipline. That, he believed, they 
would find it impossible to do. When he 
was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, he 
recollected a gallant officer who endea- 
voured to keep up the discipline of his regi- 
ment without having recourse to corporal 
punishment. He (Sir George Murray) 
removed that regiment to Dublin, in order 
that it should bo under his own eye, and 
he did not in any way discourage the 
mode adopted by its gullant commander, 
who was a most distinguished officer in the 
army, who had seen much service, who had 
been wounded in the course of his military 
career, and who deserved the respect and 
esteemPof all who were under his command. 
Well, what was the consequence of exclud- 
ing corporal punishment P Why, the conse- 
quence was, that the discipline of that 
regiment became deteriorated to such a 
degree, that it was by fur the worst disci- 
plined regiment in the garrison of Dublin. 
The individual who had tried the experi- 
ment wrote p. letter to the commanding 
officer of the garrison, declaring the com- 
plete failure ot his expectation to maintain 
the discipline of the regiment without cor- 
poral punishment.* That gallant officer was 
himself obliged to go back to the old sys- 
tem ; and, as might be expected, corporal 
punishment was carried to a much greater 
extent in it than in other regiments. (Hear.) 
The illustrious prince who had so long 
superintended, and with the utmost benefit, 
the affiiirs of the army, was anxious to get 
rid of corporal punishment. But, in its 
place, a variety of harassing and vexations 
minor punishments were introduced, that 
did not improve the army. Borne indivi- 
duals wished to assimilate our prdfctico to 
the practice which prevailed in foreign 
armies. But it would not answer. What 
punishments did we see inflicted abroad ? 
Why, men were imprisoned and kept to 
work in fortresses, for two, three, or four 
years, having cannop-bullets attached to 
their legs. This would be wholly inap- 
plicable to a British army. Others were 
privately tortured. This might not be so 
revolting to the feelings m flogging; but 
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in public than to torture in private. Jt was 
indeed a new thing to call for such returns 
as these ; and he did not think that it was 
for the advantage of the public or of the 
army, that that House should become a 
court of revision to which the proceedings 
of courts-martial were to be referred. 
(Hear, hear.) It was, therefore, with some 
regret that he heard the Right Honourable 
Baronet grant these returns. • 

Mr. Hume thought the 'Right Honour* 
able Baronet deserved* the ^thanks of the 
country for the- course which he had taken 
on this ocoasion. The system of flogging 
should be abolished. They were told, very 
truly, that the English army was the bravest 
army in the world. And was it, he would 
ask, because they were brave and gallant, 
that they were to be flogged P Such was 
the inference to be drawn from the speech 
of the gallant officer# 

Lord Ingestrie agreed entirely- in the 
observations of the gallant officer, and, in 
his opinion, they applied equally well to the 
navy. The moment the power of nunishiug 
on board ship was abolished, from that 
moment they might count the downfall of 
the British navy. • 

The motion of Sir J.Hobhouse was then 
agreed to. 

GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 

’ &c. 

ARMY. . 

CIRCULAR. 

• War Office, 25th # July, 1832. 

I am directed to transm^ herewith, for 
your information and guidance, a copy of 
His Majesty’s Warrant, jdated 30th May, 
1832, relating to the Deduction to be 
made fiom the Pay of Officers on board 
East India Company’s ships. 

You will accordingly charge the Pay of 
all Officers on their passage at the full 
rates specified in schedule 1, annexed to 
the Pay-Warrant of 31st December, 1830, 
taking care, however, to deduct from the 
total amount,- in eaeh instance, the contri- 
bution to which the Officers are by the pre- 
sent Warrant respectively liable. 

If any Officer shall- claim an exception 
from this contribution, upon the ground 
that he has not been accommodated free of 
expense -to himself, he will be required to 
produce a- certificate of that fact, as pre- 
scribed -by the 12 lot article of the Ex- 
planatory -Directions jib Paymasters and 
ethers. • 

• I am, . 

i -Your -most obedient 

. - Humble servant, 

, L* SUMVAN, 


Warrant fixing the amount t>f deduction In 
be made from the Pay of Officers of 
Infantry Regiments of the Line, accom- 
modated free of charge to themselves, at 
the table of any Commander ef a ship 
in the East India Company's service, os 
the passage to and from India, end other 
Eastern stations. 

[Dated 30th May, 1832. 

Wft.LT AM R. • 

Whereas by the 5th article of Our 
Warrant, dated 31st December, 1830, it is 
directed, that whenever Officers of Our In- 
fantry Regiments of the Line are accommo- 
dated free of charge to themselves, at the 
table of any Commander of a Ship in the 
Service of the* East India Company, on 
the Passage to and from India, and other 
Eastern Stations, their Regimental Pay 
bhall be subject to a daily deduction, vary- 
ing in Amount according to their respec- 
tive Ranks; and whereas certain other 
Officers of the like Regiments, vis., Pay- 
masters, Surgeons, and Assistant Surgeons, 
have hitherto been exempt from any de- 
duction whatever when thus Accommo- 
dated : and whereas it has been represented 
unto Us, that the causes of those distinc- 
tions no longer exist ; Our Will and Plea- 
sure therefore is, that, from and after the 
1st of June next, the said deductions and 
exemptions shall accordingly cease, and that 
in lieu thereof, the Regimental Pay of 
every Officer of Infantry of the Line, with- 
out exception, when accommodated in the 
manner above described, Shall thencefor- 
ward be liable to a Contribution for the 
Voyage, agreeably to the following scale, 


vis 

To or from India £5 

Ceylon ..... 5 


the Mauritius ... 4 

the Cape of Good Hope 3 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s, this 
30th day of May, 1832, in the Second 
Year of our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 

John Hob house. 


War-Office, 30th May, 1832. 

Sin-— I am directed by the Secretary at 
War to acquaint you, that a Contract has 
been entered into with Mr. Joseph Adams, 
Agent for the London, Leith, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow Shipping Company, for the 
Passage and Victualling of Soldiers and 
their Families from the River Thames to 
certain Ports in North Britain and to Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and also from those Ports 
to the River Thames, for One Year, ending 
the 30th April, 1833, at the Rates under- 
mentioned !— 
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FamiliM. 

Inverness, 30* 

"ST 


Aberdeen .20 

10 

do* 

Dundee. • .18 

9 

do. 

Leith , . « . 18 

9 

do. 

Berwick « ,20 

10 

do. 


I am, Sir, 

Your moat obedient Servant, 


Jj- So LI van* 

War-Office, 11th June, 1832. 

. Sm— Doubts having arisen regarding the 
right of a Soldier to hie Pay during periods 
or absence from duty, and a diversity of 
practice having consequently prevailed in 
different Regiments, 1 have the honour to 
draw your attention to the 44th Section of 
the Mutiny Act for this year, whereby it is 
enacted that the Sentence of a CourtM&rtial 
is requisite in order to deprive a Soldier of 
his Pay for absence without leave. 

A Soldier committed to custody, either 
upon a charge of any criminal offence, or 
in consequence of the sentence of any 
Court, forfeits his pay, and cannot reckon 
his service for those days during which 
he is absent from his duty by the above 
causes; but a Soldier acquitted of the 
offence with which he was charged, aud 
returning to duty, recovers his claim to 
Pay, and to reckon service for those days. 

I take this opportunity of likewise draw- 
ing your attention to the 77th and 79th 
Articles of War, iu accordance with which, 
a District Court Martial cannot sentence 
an offender to receive more than 300 lashes, 
nor a Regimental Court Martial more than 
200 lashes. 

I have the honour to be, Sir 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
John Hobhouse. 

Officer commanding 
■ ■ Regiment of ■■ ■■ -. 

War-Office, 12th July, 1832. 

Sm— I am directed by the Secretary at 
War to annex for your information and 
giudanco a Statement of the daily rates of 
allowances to General and other Staff- 
Officers, and to Field tfnd Staff-Officers of 
Infantry Regiments, in lieu of Forage for 
the Hones required to be kept by them 
for the Public Service, for the half year 
from the 1st Jauuaiy to the 30th June, 
1832, agreeahly to which the charges for 
Forage will be allowed. 1 

I am directed to add, that if a Charge at 
a different rate has been already made in 
your accounts, the same should be eoi* 
rected according to the said Statement. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

£* Marshall. 

Paymaster of the 
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7 

Mayo • • 

• 




1 

7 

Roscommon . 

9 9 




1 

7 

Sligo . • 

9 




1 

7 

Westmeath « 

• 




1 

7 

Cork . . 




1 

8 

Kerry . . 

• • 




1 

8 

Waterford 

• 




1 

8 

Clare * . 

• • 




1 

7 

Limerick • 

9 




1 

8 

Tipperary « 

9 • 




2 

8 
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Wat Office, 24th July 1833. 
I k»T( {he honor to request that in- 

«« J*i * . .. 


jut Pension, N On-Commissioned Officers 
or Drummers of the disembodied Staff* of 
the Regiment under jour 

Command, the fact of the Individual 
being incapable of performing the Duties 
of the said Disembodied Staff' may be dis- 
tinctly stated in the Medical Certificate. 

1 have tlie honor to be, &c. 

John IIobhoube. 


War Office, 23d July 1832, 
Sir,-— His Majesty's Government having 
deemed it expedient that the Military Year 
shall henceforward commence on the 1st 
April, and terminate on the 31st March 
following, 1 have the honor to acquaiut 
you, that in order to carry this measure 
into effect, the totals of the Paymaster's 
receipts and disbursements to the 31st 
December next, are to be carried forward 
into the General State of the Quarterly 
Pay List to the 31st March 1833, which 
Pay list is to be balanced aud closed in 


like manner as ih« Pay Lisfp to December 
have hitherto been* 

I have further to state, that as the Qnar* 
terly Pay List to the 31st Marah, will ha 
future be the last Pay List of the year, this 
same rules are to be observed in regard tc| 
the period at wliieh it is to be rendered, ah 
have hitherto been in force in respect to the 
December Pay Lftt, and the necessary, cor- 
rections are qpconlingly to be made in 
those parts of the Regulations which havw 
reference thereto. 

I have to add that, in the event of the 
Corps under your command being attended 
by a clergyman, in the course of the three 
months ending the 31st March, 1833, un- 
der the provisiqjis of Articles 260 to 269 of 
the Explanatory Directions dated the 20th 
Nov. 1830, the clefgyman is to be instruct- 
ed to make a separate claim to remune- 
ration for that period, in order that any 
future applications on his part may be 
made at half-yearly periods ending the 30th 
Sept, and 31st March in each year. 

I ,have the honor to be, &c. 

John Hobhousk • 

Officer commanding tbe— — 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Captain. 

Henry Fras. Greville. 
Commands as. 

Jae. Caulfield. WnuVarren. 
N. Kortwrlght, retired. 
Lieutenants* 

W. H. A. Morahead. Win. Geo. Field. 
Thos. M. Rodney. Philip Chetwoile. 
John Orlebtflr. 

Smroioni. 

John Robt. Reid. W. B. McDonald. 


Henry Tracey. 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Captain. 

Charles Napier . • * • 

Out Pension. 

Lord John Hay . 

. 

. 

Castor 

Comm and sr s. 
Geo. Blssett . . . 

Coast Guard 

Robt. Smart . 

, 

• # 

Sutelllte 

W. Sidney Smith 

. 

• • 

Larne 

LlEVTBNANTS. 

J. W. Tomlinson . • . 

Britannia 

J. Slaughter 


• • 

CoAst Guard 

John D. Robinson 


« • 

Ditto 

John R. Baker 


a « 

Ditto 

John Morgan • 


e a 

Senflower ' 

I. L. N. Sealy . 

• 

• 

Tyne 

Henry Smith (b) 

• 

• • • 

Ditto 

Geo. F. Westbrook 

• 

• a 

Coast Guard 

Henry Wright . 

• 


Gannet 

Richard Bastard 

1. 

• 

Flamer 

Charles S. Haswell 


a a 

Coast Guard 

John J. Keeling 

• 

a a 

Hornet, HoC. 

C* H. Norrlngton 

« 

• - Speedwell, R.C. 

W. R. Drummond 

i 

. , 

Satellite 

£* BlMn . 

• 

. , 

Satellite 

Lord F. J.' Russell' 


, , 

Larne 

Han. E. A. Harris 

§ 

■ • 

Stag 


C. C. Nelson . 

m 

• 

. Britannia 

James Muilland 

. 


Excellent,fi.Lt. 

Edward Hankin 

MASTERS. 



• 

. Magnificent 

Thomas Barclay 

• 

• 

• Larne 

James B. Manley 

. 


. Satellite 

John Puscoe . 


9 

• Skylark 


Surgeons. 

* 

Jas. Hall (b) . 

. 

Georglnna, Conv. Ship 

Joseph Storet 

G. H. Dabbs f. 

• 

Camden, Conv. Ship 
. . Satellite 

Robert Marshall (a) • 

, 

Sheerness Ord. 

Henry Tracey 

• 

, 

. Donegal 

W. G. Borland • 

• 

. 

• Conway 

W.B. McDonald 

• 

. 

. Satellite 

Assistant-Surgeons. 

Wm. M'Auley , 



, San Josef 

G. F. Rowe 



, Victory 

Jas. Wiley 

Wm. Duncan . 



. Ditto 
. Donegal 1 
. Winchester 

J. L. Clarke • 



Alfred Tucker . 


Woolwich Division 

Robt. Stevenson 



. Favorite 

W. C. Lamb 


• 

8enflower 

Jas. Morrison 


• 

Colombia, St,V. 

Alex. Bryson • 


• 

• Castor 

J. Crichton • 



, Dispatch 

W. I). Wilkes . 


• 

• San Josef 

C. F. Krabbe . 


• 

. Columbia 

John Gallagher • 


• 

• San Josef 

Wm. Graham ■ 

*» 

• 

• Raven 4 

H. Dan. Shea 


• 


Geo. W. Pritchett 


• 

. Swallow 

John Baird (b) . 

A 

• V 

* Britannia ' 

Philip Toma « 

• 

• 

• Royalist 

J. C. Hetherlngton 


• 

, Scout. 

J. C. Mottley . 



, Flamer 

POftlM. 


Cornelius M'Dermott 


• Satellite 

John Breaka 

• 

. 

Larne 


«>onn srwun . • . ijarne 

Mr. Alex. Lnmsdale spp. Master-Attendant at 
Plymouth. 



PBfcMQTIOlf S APPOINTMENTS. 


384 


' ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTIONS. 

T Sxcono-Lirutrnant James Buchanan, of 
the Portsmouth Division! to be First Lieut., 
end removed to Woolwich. 

Second-Lieut. H. G. M it ford, from Woolwich* 
to be First Llent. at Portsmouth. 


ARMY, 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Auo. 27. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery .T-Second Lieute- 
nant Francis Seymour Hamilton, to be First 
Lieutenant, vice Seddon deceased. 

Royal East Middlesex Militia. — Johfi Prujean, 
Geut., to be Ensign. 

WAR OFFICE, Auo. 31. 

4th Rest, of Drag Guards.— Cornet Alexander 
Duncan Tait, to be Lieut, by p. vice Pix, who 
retires ; Duncan Forbes MitCuell, gent, to be 
Cornet, by p. vice Tait. 

9th Regt. of Light Drag?.— Cornet Archibald 
Little, to be Lieut, by p. vice Upton, who ret. ; 
Sir Joseph Hawley, Bart, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Little. 

' 11th Light Drags.— Cornet Charles Thornhill 
Warrington, to be Lieut, by p. vice Hyndman, 
who ret. ; Francis Woodby Horne, gent, to be 
Comet, byp. vice Warrington. 

3d or Scots Fustier Regt. of Foot Guards. — 
Lieut, and Capt. Charles Hornby to be Copt, and 
Licut.-Coloncl, by p. vice Lord Charles Spencer 
Churchill, who ret.; Ensign and Lieut. Delmc 
Seymour Davies, to be Lieut, and Cupt. by p. 
vice Hornby; John Blnns Wall, gent, to be En- 
Bign and Lieut, by p. vice Davies. 

8th Regt. of Foot.— Lieut. James Pringle, from 
h. p. unattached, to be Lieut, vice John Charles 
Villlers Molesworth, who exchanges, receiving 
the dlffetence.' 

Slat Foot. — Paymaster Philip Jean, from h. p. 
6th Royal Vet. Bat. to be Paymaster, vice Wil- 
liam Boyle, placed npon h. p. ; Staff Assistant- 
Surgeon Edward Josias Bulteel to be Asslblunt- 
Surgeon. 

51st Foot.— Ensign John Scriven to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Cholmondeley, who retires ; Edmund 
Isbam. gent, to be Ensign by p. vice Scriven. 

54th Foot.— Capt. Aylmer Dowdall, from the 
89th Foot, to be Capt. vice Johnson, who exc. ; 
Arthur Wellesley Brabuxon, gent, to be Ensign, 
by p. vice Williams, who ret. 

89th Foot. — Capt. Frederick William Johnson 
from the 54th Foot, to be Copt, vice Doudall, 
who exchanges. 

Rifle Brigade. — Assistant-Surgeon William 
Woodforde, from 1). p. N?w Brunswick Fen- 
elides, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Fardey, de- 
ceased. 

1st West India Regt.— Ensign John Leslie, 
from b. p. 45th Foot, to be Ensign without p. 

Brevet.— To be Majors In the Army.— Captain 
Edward Goate, of t)ie 35th Font; Capt. Archi- 
bald Smith of the 24th Fopt. 

The underm gntioi\ed Cjxdets of the Hon. the 
Fast India Company’s Service, to have tempo- 
rary rank as Ensigns during the period of their 
being placed under the command of Col. Fusley, 
of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, for field In- 
structions In the art of Souping aud Mining:— 
Gent. Cadet Thomas Bunce, Gent. Cadet John 
Oachterlony, Gent.Cpdet William John Western, 
Geut. Cadet Renry Walker Allaidyce, Gent. 
Cadet Charles Lewis Spttta, Gent. Cadet John 
Adec Curtis. 

Hospital Staff 1 .— Robert Wood, gent, to be As- 
sistant Surgton to the Forces, vice Bulteel, ap- 
pointed ty the Slat Foot. 

Memoranda —The appplntment of Lieut. John 
Wood, lrom the 46th to the L6ih Foot, as stated 


In the Gnsetta of the 8Sd of June last, has been 
cancelled, ~ ‘ 

The appointment of Ensign John Edwatd 
Wetherall, from h.p. unattached to the 6th Fobt , 
which was srated to have taken place on the 6tu 
of J uly last, has been cancelled. . 

The half-pay of the undermentioned officers 
has been cancelled from the lat of January, 1931, 
Inclusive, they having received commdteoallott- 
ances for their commissions 

Lieut. Solomon Earle, h. p. 2d Light Infkhtf jr 
Battalion King's German Legion j Lieut. Wil- 
liam Carstalrs, h. p. 45th Foot. 

The half pay of the undermentioned officer* 
has been cancelled firom the 31st Inst. Inclusive, 
they having received commuted allowances for 
their commissions:— 

Capt. William Trueman, h. p.32d Foot; En- 
sign and Lieut. Henry VVombwell, h.p. 1st Ft. 
Gds.; Lieut. William Robins, h.p. De Meuron's 
Regt. ; Ensign George Mitchell, h. p. Canadian 
Fencibles ; Second Lieut. William Wemyss, 
h. p. 23d Ft. ; Quartermaster Robert Foot, h. p. 
Somerset Feuclble Cavalry ; Ensign William 
Manley, h. p. 5th Gurrison Battalion ; Lieut, 
Joseph Leeson, li. p. 21st Lt. Dr. ; Ensign Wil- 
liam Ravcnscroft, h.p. 79th Ft. ; Ensign Charles 
Walter, h. p. 87th Ft. ; Ensign John Edward 
Wetherall, h. p. unatt. ; Lieut. David Le Count 
h. p. 60th Ft. ; Lieut. George Boss, h. p. 8th Lt 
Dr. ; Lieut. Francis Scrimes Pilcher, h. p. 9t. 
Lt. l)r. Lieut. William Roper, h. p. 18th Ft.h 
Lieut. William Neville Thomas h. p. 3d West 
India Regl. ; Puy master James Uawstorne, h. p. 
Chasseurs Britauniques ; Assistant Surgeon 
John Stewart, h. p. 4*Jd Ft. ; Ensign John llld- 
dell, fi.p. 39th Ft.; Lieut. William M’Vlttle; 
h.p. 98th Ft.; Assistant- Surgeon Henry Clifford, 
h. p. 68th Ft. ; Assistant-Surgeon Henry Fisher, 
M. I)., h. p. 19th Lt. Dr.; Ensign Lawrence 
Lind, h. p. 69th Ft. 

East Suffolk Regt. of Militia.— James Rigby 
Beevor, Gent, to be Lieut.; Edward Jenkins, 
Gent, tu be Ensign ; Thomas *M inter, Gent., do. 

FWeshiie Militia. — Lieut.-Col. John Thotna 
Hope, to be Col. ; Muj.John Daiyell.to be Lieut. 
Col., vice Hope, promoted, Andrew Mahou, 
Gent, to be Eiislgn. 

Fiieshire Yeomanry Cavalry. — Johu Haig, 
Gent, to be Cor; et. 

Royal Glamorgan Lt. Infantry Bat. of Militia. 
—Francis John Wheatley, Gent, to be First 
Lieut, vice Mitrs, promoted ; John Harry Ham- 
mond Spencer, Geut. to be Second Lieut, vice 
Smith, resigned. 

Leicestershire Regmt. of Yeomanry Cavaliy. — 
Lieut.- Adj. John Bowater to be Capt. by Brevet ; 
Cornet Sir George Joseph Palmer, Burt, to bs 
Capt. -Lieut, vice Coleman, deceased; Cornrt 
Edward Dawson to be Lieut, vice t'iddocke, re- 
signed ; John Bainbrigge Story, Gent, to be 
Cornet, vice Dawson, promoted ; Sir Arthur 
Gray Haldridge, Bart. do. vice Sir G. Palmer, 
promoted ; Rev. Andrew Irvine to be Chaplain, 
vice Tyson, deceased. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Aq*< 31. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery.— Second Lieut. Ed- 
ward Walter Crofton, to be First Lieut, vice 
Boger, resigned. 

WAR-OFFICE, Sspt. 7. 

4th Regt. of Dr. Gds.— Cornet Arthur Bastard 
Easterbrooke Holds worth, to be Lieut, by p« 
vice Chawner, promoted. . 

3d Regt. of Light.Drs.— Lieut. George Henry 
Lockwood, to .be Capt. by p. vice Baker, who 
retires ; Cornet William Janies Downes, to lie 
Lieut, by p. vice Lockwood ; Cornet and Adj* 
Frederick Jackson, to have the rank of Lieut. 

17th Light Dr»<-J2dward Croker, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by p. • , , 



promotions aAd 


Reft, ofr Foot— Major Frederick Furquhar- 
•on, to be Lieut.-Col. by p. vice Elphinstone, 
who “retires j Cajjt, Joseph Hutchison, to be 

Byni 


[itfor, by p. vice Farquharson ; Lieut. Herbert 
yng Hall, to be Capt. by p. vice Hutchison \ 
Lieut* Cliariea Spencer Bunyon, from the 90th 


Fpat, to be Lieut, vice Hall. 

924 Foot.— Lieut. James Anthony, from the 
b*P. of the 40th Ft. to be Lieut, repaying the 
difference received, vice Michael Carey, who ex* 
changes. 

27th Foot.— Ensign Henry Butler, to be Lieut. 
Without p, vice Nelson, deceased ; Gent. Cadet 
George M'Cull, from the Hoyal Military College, 
to be Ensign, vice Butler. 

2«th Foot.— Walling Everarch Gent, to be 
Ensign, by*p. vice Napier, appointed to the 62d 
Regt. 

37 th Foot.— Capt. John Burrell, from the h.p. 
to be Capt. vice Augustus Charles Skynuer, who 
exchanges, receiving the difference. 

50th Foot.— Ensign and AdJ. William White, 
to have the rank of Lieut. 

52d Foot.— Ensign George Thomas Conolly 
Napier, from the i8th Ft! to be Enaigo, vice 
Kempt, promoted. 

59tn Foot.— Lieut. Rlchd. Harnardiston Yates, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Jones, who retires ; Ensign 
Henry Hope Graham, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Yates ; Edward Henry Poynts, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. v. Grahum- 

66th Foot.— Capt. George Smyth, from the 
h.p. to be Capt. vice Farqulmrson, promoted, 

HOth Foot.— Ens. George Douglas Bowyer, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice Bunyon, appointed to the 
7th Foot ; John Henry Bringhurst, gent. Jo be 
Ens. by p. vice Hmvyer, 

Pint Foot.— Capt. George Frederick Greaves, 
from the li. p. to be Capt. vice Francis Augustus 
Gould, who exch. 

Unattached.— Lieut. Edward Hoare Chawner, 
from the 4th Drag. Gds. to be Capt. by p. ; Ens. 
Thomas Nuihantel Kemp, from the 52d Foot, to 
be Lieut, by p. 

Staff.— James Macdonald, Esq. to be Pay- 
muoter of the Depftts of Regiments of Cavalry 
and Infantry on the East India Establishment, 
and of Detachments ot Cavalry and Infantry 
Regiments on the British EstabUshment. 

Memoranda. — Lieut. Barthofbmew Conrad 
Augustus Gugy, h. p. Canadian Fenclbles, hus 
been allowed to retire from *the service by the 
sale of an unatt. com. 

The appointment of Assist- Surgeon Charles 
Foot, from h. p. of the 26th Foot, to he Assist- 
Surgeon to the Forces, as stated in the Gazette 
of the 20th of July last, has not taken place. 

North York Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
Lieut. Gilbert Stapleton, to be Capt. ; Cornet 
W. Pybus, to be Lieut. vice Stapleton, prom.; 
Cornet George Gcbson D&vey, to be ditto. ; 
Richat-d Michael Jacques, Gent, to be Cornet, 
vice Pybus, prom. ; James Nicholson Coilyer, 
Gent, to he ditto, vice Davey, promoted. 


16th Foot.— Lieut. Robert Douglas, fromh. p. 
of 74th Foot, to he Lieut vice Wood, whose ap« 
pointroent haa been cancelled* 

17th Foot.— Capt William Jull,from h. p. of 
7th Foot, to be Cupt. vice Daniel Caulfield, who 
exch. rec. the diff. 

19th Foot.— Ens. John Forman, to be AtQut* 
vice Scott, who resigns the Adjut. only. 

27th Foot —Major George Doherty, from h. p, 
unatt. to be Major,, vice John Pratt, who exch. 
rec. the diff. ; Lieut. John Stuart Lyon, from the 
4th Drag. Gds. tp be Llent. vice O'Grady, who 
exch. 

39th Foot.— Francis William Bowles, Gent, 
to be End! by p. vice M'Leod, app. to the fliat 
Foot. 

42d Foot.— Lieut. Lawrence Fyfe, to be Captl 
by p. vice Childers, who ret. ; Ens. William 
Oliver Grant, to be Lieut, by p. vice Fyfe) 
Thomas Ktnloch, Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice 
Grant. a 

53d Foot.— Ens, Thomas Smart, to be Lieut, 
by p, vice Walsh, who ret. ) Marley Hutchinson. 
Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Smart j Serjeant- 
Major William Follows, to be Adjut. with thf 
rank of Ens. vice Fraser, prom, in the 9lat Foot. 

65tb Foot. — Capt. George Hind Edwards, from 
h. p. unatt. to Ife Capt. vice Thomas Rowley, 
who exch. 

91st Foot. — Lieut. James Robert Brunker, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Greaves, who ret. ; Ensign 
William Anderson, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Brunker ; Ens. Francis William Blake M’Leod, 
from the 39th Foot, to be Ens. vice Andersou. 

Unattached. — Lieut. Edward Colley Thomp- 
son, from the 2Gth Foot, to be Capt. of Infantry, 
without p. 

Staff —Lleut.-Col. John Eden, onh. p. unatt. 
to be Deputy Adjutant-General to the Forces 
serving in Canada, vice Harris, who resigns) 
Major Edmund Henry Rridgemun, on h. p. 
aiiutt. to Jie Deputy Adjutant General to tne 
Forces serving in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands (with the rank of Lieut. -Colonel in the 
nrmy) vice Hay, who resigns. 

Staff. — Lieut.-Col. J. Eden, on h. p. unatt. 
to be Dep. Adj. Gen. to the Forces serving in 
Canada, vice Harris, who resigns; Major E. R. 
Bridgeman, on h. p. unatt. to be Dep. Adj.-Gen. 
to the Forces serving in the Windwurd and Lee- 
ward Islands (with the rank of Lieut.-Col. In the 
Army), vice Hay, who resigns. 

Worcester Militia. -Ensign Baynham Jones, 
jun. to be Lieut, vice Chailes Albrecht, res.; 
Charles Hughes, Gent, to be Ensign, vIceBayn* 
hum Jones, jun. promoted ; Edward. Chester 
Jonea, Gent, to be ditto, vice Baynham Jones, 
sen. resigned. 

Northumberland and Newcastle Yeomanry 
Cavalry.— Lieut. Robert Hedley to be Captain, 
vice Allgood, resigned ; Cornet Samuel Parker 
to be Lieut, vice Hedley, promoted ; William 
Cuthbert, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Parker, pro- 
moted. 


September 11. 

Upper Ward and Airdrie Corps of Lanarkshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry.— W. Gray Cunningham, 
Gent, to be Lieutenant, vice Dickson, resigned ; 
A. Cunningham, Gent, to be Cornet, vice W. G, 
Cunningham, prom. 


■ WAR-OFFICE, S»*T. 14. 

4th Regt. of Drag. Gds.— Lieut. Edward 
O'Grady, from the 27th tyoot, to be Lieut, vice 
Lyon, who exch. 

Bd Regt. Lt. Drag.— Lieut. Thomas Nathaniel 
Xefnp, from h. p. unatt. to be Lieut, vice Geoi^e 
Watson, who exch. 

3d or Scots Fusilier Regt. of Foot Gds.— Lieut.* 
Ool. John Thomas Fane, from h. p. of 22d Light 
Drag, to be Captain and Lieut,-Col. vice Hon# 
Edward Stopford, who exch. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Sspt. 19. 

Royal Regt, of Artillery. — Quartermaster* 
Serjb J. Fife to be Quartermaster, vice Bett, rat. 

WAR OFFICE, Sept. 21. 

3rd or Scots Fusileer Regt. of Foot Guard«*-r 
Lieut, and Capt. the Hon. H. Montagu to be 
Capt. and Lleut.-Col. by p., vice Fane, who ret. i 
Ensign and Lieut, the Hon. R. T. Rowley to be 
Lieut, and Capt. by p. vice Montagu; Second 
Lieut. R. Moorsom, from the Rida Brigade, to 
be Ensign and Lieut, by p, vice Rowlay. 

3rd Regt. of Foot.— Lieut. J. B. Kingsbury to 
be Capt. without p. vice Hughes, deceased! 
Ensign Q. Bridge to be Lieut, vice Kingsbury; 
Gent. Cadet J. C. Handheld, from the Royal 
Military College; to be Ensign, vice Bridge. 



1M§ fcMtW tB> UikXthM*, AHd DfcAtfftf. 


• 8tli Foot.— J. niton, Cent, to be Ensign, by 
t>. vice Orme, who ret. 

17th Foot.— Lieut R. Graham to be Capt. by 
p. vice Jull, who ret ; Ensign E. B. Owen to be 
Lieut, by p. Tice Graham ; C. Edwards, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by p. vice Owen. 

21st Foot— A*mt.-Sutg. H. N. Holden, from 
the Staff, to be Assist-Surgeon, vice Bnlteel, 
whose appointment has not taken plate. 

87th Foot.— Lieut. F. Shellyfo be CSpt by p. 
Vice Burrell, who ret ; BnStol W, Olay to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Bkelly*, P. r. Durban, Gent 
to be Ensign *by p. Vice Clay. 

89th Foot.— Geltt Cadet H. A. Btracben, from 
fbe Royal mHMii'J College, to be Ensign, With- 
out p. vice BdWles, appointed to the 63d Ft. 

85th Foot.— Capt. J. Patience, from h. p. unatt, 
total Capt. Vice Edwards, who ret. 

70th Foot.— Ensign T. Moody to be Idedt. by 
p. vice Cfalk, who ret.* J. P. Costobodle, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by p. vice Moody. 

83rd Pool.— Ensign the Hon. R Clifford to be 
Llent. Without p. vice Bowles, deceased ; Ensign 
F. W. Bowles, from the 39th Ft. to be Ensign, 
lice Clifford. 

Rifle Brigade.— A. Percy, Gent, to be Second 
Lieut, by p. vice Moorsom, appointed to the 3rd 
Regt. of Ft. Gds. 

Unattached.— Lieut. G. P. Bashe, from the 
15th Lt. Drs. to be Capt by p. 

Memoranda.— The date of the commission of 
£ns.F.W. Blake M'Leod.ln the 91st Ft. has been 
altered to the 28th August 1829, in order to his 
being placed In his original position In that corps. 

The appointment of Asslst.-Surg. E. Cutler, 


from the h. p. of the 1st Ft. Gdi. to be A *»!**• - 
Burg. In the 57th Ft. aS stated In the OOzitte of 
the 15th of June lest, gas not taken plane. 

Royal North Regt. of Lincolnshire Militia.— 
Augustus Leicester Hanmer.Gent. to be Ensign. 

Coips of Teomanrt CaValry.— Adjutant John 
Barnet Lane to serve with the Brevet yadk of 
Captain. 

West Somerset Regt of Yeomanry Cavrtry*— 
Henry Parsons, Gent, to be Oordet. ^ 

WAR OFFICE, Serf. 24. v .‘ 

7th Foot.— Major- General Sir Edward Blajie* 
tiey, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Field-Marshal 
Sir Alured Clarke. G.C.B, deceased. , 

Royal Lanarkshire Militia.— Herbert Henry 
Vaughan, Esq. to be Brevet Captain. * 

From the London Gexatte, 

A 17 OUST 1. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Lleut.-Col. Michael 
Creagh, of the 85th or Royal County Down Rent,, 
Military Com panton .of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 

August 24.7 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon MoJor-Gen. Wm, 
Nicolay, Governor of the Island of Mauritius. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon John Deas Thom, 
son. Esq., late Commissary and Accountant- 
General of the Navy, Civil Knight Commander 
of the Royal Hanoverian£Guelphic Order. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Hobart Town, the Lady of Majo, Welman, 
57th Regt. of a daughter. 

Aug. 15th, at Kingsdown, near Siltingbourn, 
Kent, the Lady of Lieut. H. H. Johnstone, R.N. 
of a son. 

Aug. 18tb, the Lady of Lieut. White, R.M. of 

flson. 

Aug. 19th, at Southsea, the Lady of Capt. Cle- 
ments. R.M. of a son. 

The Lady of Capt. Hagan, R.N. Inspector of 
the Coast Guard, Ireland, of a son. 

At his house lu Leeaon street, Dublin, the Lady 
of Che Hon. Major Massy, of a son. 

At SoUthkea, the Lady of F. Sankey, Esq. Sur- 
geon H.M.8. Madagascar, of a son. 

* At Falmouth, the Lady of the Rev. Mr. Baker, 
of H.M.S. ABtreea, of a daughter. 

At Norwich, the Lady of Lieut. Ward, 91st 
Regt. of a daughter. 

At Ide, near Exeter, the Lady of Lieut. J. T. 
Hooper, R.N. of anon. 

At Greenock, the Lady of Lieut. Newton, R.N. 
of a son. 

At his villa, Horndean, the Lady of Captain 
Michael Seymour, R.N. of a daughter. 

Ift Edinburgh, the Lady of Lieut. Henry R. 
Addison, Queen’s Bays, of a son. The mother 
died on the 16th ult. 

At Castle Biggs, County Tipperary, the Lady 
Of Major Firman, 82d Reg*, of a daughter. 

September 8th. At Brecon, the Lady of Capt. 
Richmond, 11th Regiment, of a son. 

September llth. At Milford, the Lady of 
Jobh Williams, Esq. Purser, R.N. of a son. 

Sept 13th. At Newcastle, In the county of 
Limerick, the Lady of Capt. Mason, 77th Regt. 
of a daughter. 

r MARRIAGES. 

July 17th. At Dover, Lieut. J. N. Frampton, 
Of the Rifle Brigade, to Lucy, third daughter of 
Johft Bhlpdezs, of that place. 


July 31st. At Trinidad, Mq}or-Geueral L* 
Grant, Governor of that Island, to Isabella 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Alexander 
Grant, Esq. of Tullorhgrlbban, North Britain. 

Ang. 15th, at All Saints Church, Southampton, 
Capt. Beauchamp Kerr, 35th Regt. third sun of 
the late Lord ’Charles Beauchamp Kerr, and 
grandson of the late Marquis of Lothian, to Ca- 
roline Eliza, yoKngesl daughter of the late James 
Irwin. Esq of the Hon. East India Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Aug. 15th, at Kensington Church. Dr, Charles 
Inches, ll.N.Surgeon, to Sophia, daughter of John 
Peake. Esq of Earl’s Terrace, Kensington. 

At Rucklnnd Church, near Dover, Lieut. Mllea 
Chaa. Seton, late 85th Regt. eldest son of Lieut.* 
Colonel 8eton, C.H. to Ann Marla, only child of 
the late Josias Cocke, Esq of Camborne, In the 
county of Cornwall. 

At Rottiugdean, Sussex, Lieut. R. Joachim, 
R.N. to Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. Beard, Esq. 

Aug UHth, at Camperdown, Forfarshire, Lieut. 
John James Allen, R.N. eldest eon of John Lee 
Alien, Esq. of Errol Park, to the Lady Henrietta 
Dundas Duncan, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Camperdown. « 

At Falmouth, R. Browning, Esq, Surgeon R.N. 
to Miss E. Snell. 

Sept. 4th, at Stretton, Derby, Major W. Booth, 
late 15th Hussars, to Harriet, daughter of 8lr W* 
C. Browne Cave, Bart. N 

Septr 5th, at WJRon Church, Capt. G. Gold, 
63d Regt. to Elisabeth Mary, only daughter of 
the late John Naylor, JCsq. of Hertford Hill, near 
Norlhwich. Cheshire. 

Sept. 6th, at Greenwich, Henry H. Douglas, 
Etq. late of the Life Guards, to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of the late John Allen, Esq. ef 
the Paragon, near Blackheath. 

Sept. 6th, at Shorn#, Kent, Lieut. Henry A. 
Dalton, 6th Foot, to Ann, second daughter of W, 
A, Dorehili, Esq, 
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Sept. J 8. At Trinity Church, Mary-le-bonne, 
f 1**11™ i^^ e * of Upper Berkeley-street, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late AleXr, 
Davison, Esq. Swarland Fork, Northumberland. 
v A }} b * Jove-numed time and place, Cant, S. 
£v S' 1 ?.* °*}Y MB of the Rev. J, Cook, of 
newton Hall, Northumberland, to Dorothy, 
youngest daughter of the late A. Davison, Esq. t 
September 20th. At Mldleton Church, Lieut. 
Mathew Charles Forster, R.N. son of Colonel 
Forater, Gatrombe House, Hants, to Mary, 
third daughter of Sir Joseph Wallis and the 
Lady Harriet Hoare, and niece of the Marquis 
(tff Thomond. 

* V We are requested to contradict the mar. 

?f Ensign Archibald H. Munro, of the 
•“2d Highlanders, Inserted in our last number, 
we c * tra cted from a respectable Irish 
. Taper, Usually moat correct in auch matters. 


DEATHS. 

/*’ MAJOR. OBNKRAr-. 

Sir Charles Ashworth, K.C.B. A Memoir cff 
- Services will be found In our present number. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 

April ICth. M'Neil, h. p. Cape Kegt. 

August 26th. Aubrey, unatt, Cheltenham. 

CAPTAINS. 

Warlock, 91st Foot. 

February 11th. Fox, h. p. 99th Foot. 

March 26th. Featherston, h. p. 87th Foot. 
Browne, h. p. 117th Foot. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

March 1 1th. Richardson, li. p. lfith Foot. * 

May i/th. Cumeron, 9th Vet. Bn. 

Vrade, b.p. 14th Foot. 

June. Freere, h. p. 2d Vet. Bn. Tobngo, 

June 14th. BroiklaBS, 1st W. 1. R. Essequibo, 
June 21st. Seymour, h. p. 29th Foot. 

July 17th. Leaden, h.p.39th Foot. 

Molison, h. p. 71st Foot. 

Johnstone, h. p. 23d Drs. 

July 20th. Hodgson, Gren. Gds. London. 
August 9th. Robertson, 3d Vet. Bn. 

Bicknell. h. p. 4th Ceylon Regt. * 

August 16th. Sedden, U. An. St. Alban's. 

J uue Cth. Macleod, h. p. 29th Fdbt 
June 27th. Wilson, h p. 34th Foot. 

April 23d. Arrowsmith, h. p^Fish’e Corps. 

Jail. 6th. Alex. Cameron, h. p. unat. 

April 30tb. O’Hara, h. p. 6th W. 1. R. 

| CORNETS AND ENSIGNS. 

Jflly 16th. Cook, h. p. 20th Drags. 

June 25th. Boreham,Sd Vet. Bat. 

Feb. 3d. Corbett, h. p. 97th Foot, Elshaw, 
Lincoln. 

Aug. 9th. Mahon, h. p. 28th Foot. 

June Sfld. Welgall, h. p. 82d Foot, 

PAYMASTER. 

Juus 24th. Scott, 96th Foot, Halifax, N. S. 
run oil on. 

Bullock, h.jj. 11th Drags. 

MtDMJAL DEPARTMENT. 

April 24th. Assist. Insp. Browne, M.D. 

July 2d.* Assist. Surg. Waion, 83d Foot, Bal- # 
llnrobe. • 

Assist. Surg. Skins, 93d Foot, Barbadoes. 

June 33th. Assist. Surg. Pai^y, M J). lit Bit. 
JUf. Br. Montreal, Upper Canada. 

June 14th. Dep. Punr. ffinnmings. 

Aug. 7th, at Dieppe, Capt. A. M. Campbell, 
b* p. Royal Artillery. } 

July 16th, at the Arsenal, In Kingston, Jamaica, 
in the 47th year of hia age, John Read, Esq. 
Ordnance Storekeeper, and brother of the late 


Llcnt. -Colonel Read, of the Quarter-Master Ge- 
neral's department. 

August 27th. At Limerick New Barracks, 
Lieut. Llewellyn Nelson, 27th Regiment. 

At Chambers Green, Bucks. Lieut. Georgs 
Harper, late of theCtfth Regiment. 

At Woolwich, First Lieut. Missing, of the 
Royal Marines. 

At Chester, Capt. John Murray Northey, R.N. 
aged 66. . 

At Southampton, Lieut. Chapronleri, of Hie 
Royal Marines. v . 

At Chelsea Hospital, Sir Everard Hfbfe, Bart, 
in his 77fc year. 

At Defonport, Commander Richard Wey- 
mouth, R. N. aged 51, after an Illness of only 
twelve hours' duration. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Patrick Coleman, Assistant- 
Surgeon, R.N. 

August 30th. At Thurso, after a few hours' 
Illness, Lieut. Alexander Robeson, R.N. 

September 1st. At Albany Barracks, Ialt of 
Wight, aged 65, Cftpt. Macintosh, late Pay- 
master of the Depots. 

From the effects of a fall from his carriage. 
Com. W, Richardson, (6) InspertingCommander 
of the Coast Guard Service, at Poole. 

At Selby’s Hotel, Falmouth, G. Damerum, 
Esq., Deputy Commissary-General, Halifax, 
New South Wales. 

At Callington, aged 70 years, Lleut.-Colonsl 
Horndon, late Mqjor of the Royal Hone Artil- 
lery, many years one of his Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace, and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county 
of Cornwall. 

At Cork, of cholera, T. Rnssell, Esq. late 
Lieut, of the 1st Royals, and Barrack- Master of 
Mill street. 

Thomas Drury, Esq. Admiral of the Red. 
September 5th. At Newcastle, at an advanced 
age, Thomas Trotter, M. D., for many years an 
eminent iihyslcian in that town. Dr. Trotter 
was a native of Roxburghshire, and was edu- 
cated in Edinburgh. In 1782, he was appointed 
surgeon In the Royal Navy, and in 1789, to the 
flag-ship of ids friend Admiral Roddamj at 
which period he published a review of the me- 
dical department of the Navy. In 1793 he was 
appointed Physician to the Royal Hospital at 
Portsmouth ; and in the following spring, he 
was nominated by Earl Howe, Physician to the 
Channel Fleet. He continued his active services 
In the Navy until June 1795, to which month, 
during the Quiberon Expedition, he received a 
severe personal injnry. in ascending a ship's 
Bide, to visit a wounded officer, Capt. Grindall, 
of the Irresistible, 74 guns, from which time till 
his retirement In 1802, he was incapacitated 
from all actual service: he then quitted the 
navy, and soon afterwards settled in Newcastle. 

In Newcastle he was distinguished not more by 
his eminent professional ability, than by his 
amiable conduct in private life. 

September 11th. At Dublin, Mqjor William 
Fleming, Royal Bengal Artillery, East India 
Company's service. 

September 12th. At Edinburgh, Mqjor Cheape, 
East India Company's service. 

September 13tn.- At Charmouth, Dorsetshire, 
of cholera, Capt. George Sidney Smith, R.N. 
nephew of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, K.C.B. 

September 17th. At Llangollen, at the ad- 
vanced age of 87, Field Marshal Sir Alurad 
Clarke, G.C.B., Colonel of the 7th Fusiliers.— A 
Memoir of Services will be given In oar next. 

September 17th. At the Royal Hospital Hos- 
ier, retired Commander Titus Allendje, R.N. 

At Plymouth, Jobs Robertson, Esq. Purser, 
R.N. aged 49. , 

Copt. Brattle, late of the 95th Regiment, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to refer Mr 8 (Kensington) to our Numbers for August, September, and Deter - 

ber, 1881, where he will find the subject of " Steering," according to Mr. S 's view, alrei y 

treated by Capt Basil Hall, It. N., and Capt. Manning, E I. C S. 

We thank Mr.T. VV for his paper, which he will And inserted in our present Number 

G. M ’■ letter has Just reached us, after we had acted. In the case referred to, in a manner 

which we are happy to find completely corresponds with lus own fair intentions— as expressed in 
bis Letter. G. M— — will find the subject of our allusion in this month's Number, and we 
request him to give early effect to our pledge and his own sense of justice —We shall proceed 
With the Narrative 

We had anticipated, from other sources, the communications from the friends of Sir Israel 
Fellew, who, we trust, will have found our Memoir of that Officer satisfactory. 

Wa beg to Inform 11 Nautlcus" that our regular Correspondent has undertaken the office he 
proposes to take up. We do not, however, on this account, decline the correspondence of 
** Nautlcus** on general subjects. 

We regret that W. G— *s packet reached u* too late to be available this month. We hope to 
bring It Into our next* The other shall be returned as he re{uests« 

G. B. P. shall have as early a quarter as we can assign him. f 

Oar friend Captain C— will find his letter anticipated In our present No by an article on 
the aaase aubject. We shall reserve his letter. In case It should atllf be available. 

We regret that 11 Aa Old Post Captain*’ has arrived too late for this month. 

4ffMn we have to request that Communications may be forwarded to us as early as possible In 
8Mb month, and that the postage or carriage may be free. 
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GENERAL ORDERS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. * 

FROM 1809 TO 1815. 

What reflecting mind does not regret the obscurity relentless time 
has thrown over the useful accidence of mundane institutions 1 At our 
comparatively modern dawn of Vestern history, though we see esta- 
blished governments carried on judiciously, and Various people living' 
under laws and institutions well suited to then?* character and position, 
we are profoundly ignorant of the principles on which they were based, 
of the causes of their growth, or of their gradual advance towards useful 
perfection. How gratifying would it be to discover the causes that 
produced the vaiious states of society which pafes uivit**. reviqjv in 
history, and to discover the secret springs and worl# of the minds of 
men, leading them to a progressive advancement, Jo a common under- 
standing, a mutual confidence, and to a consequent civil organization. 
But to this extent not all the unrolling of thwarbonated batons of 
Herculaneum, or lesearcli m the scarcely legible Palimpsests, or the 
musty rolfk of the monasteries of a later date, could so reward us. The 
discovery of an author of 2 or 3000 years’ since would not give the 
moral causes of civil ization and legislation, or the spirit of the times 
that cieated them. They lie loo deep often for the most scrutinizing 
contemporary, and can only be approached by the most minute inves- 
tigation. Being thus denied what would be the most useful gleanings 
fiom past ages, ol which wo alone discern results and call them history, 
we are left to fill up the blank by speculation or analogy, and have 
designated the consequent theories of elegant and specious writers as 
its philosophy. But if we cannot be thus^ benefited to the extent we 
desire by a knowledge of their early opinions and ideas, or of their 
habits and customs* 1 , naughts, ever so rough, of their bye-laws, which were 
the foundation of the* greater codes, would throw much light on the 
progtessive advancement of governments and institutions, and prove 
alike useful to the lawgiver and statesman. 

These ideas suggest themselves in consequence of the republication of 
the Orders of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula*, and which we 
consider of the greatest value, from their being what we have regretted 
as lost to us in former ages. Here are the rudiments of military 
system and regulation, of conducting or provisioning an army/ given to 
us m the shape of instruction as the case arose, and meeting and over- 
coming eveiy difficulty. Here is the true groundwork of military 
legislation, arising from the actual wants, necessities, weakness, and 
wickedness of »ian, and stamped by the long experience of the Great 
Captain of nineteen, th century. They only require to make them 

invalu.riblif Ivhaf ihe Duke’s letter prefixed to the woik recommends, but 
-which none sive lii^ Grace could givf, a 'short abstract of the cause of 
each paiticulanordei, whether (aitfT in which wc ^go farther than his 
Grace) enteicd accordiig^to dates or not. ** 

* The General Oicfers of Fiel^Slaishal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. &c., in 
Portugal, Spain, and France, from 1809 to 1814; and the Low Countries and 
France, 1815. Compiled alphabetical^ from tbq several printed volumes, which 
were originally: issued to the General and Staff Officers commanding regiments in 
the above campaigns BvLieut. -Colon el John Gurwood, London, 1832. a 

U* S, Jojjrn. ko, dSTNoV . 1 832, U 
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Under the same feeling that has dictated our introductory remarks, 
we are inclined to think an interleaved copy of this book, containing the 
personal remarks of his Grace would be more useful than any former 
military memoir or reveries, let them come from whom they may — more 
certainly important than the military political posthumous works of 
his fallen and imprisoned antagonist. A development of what may be 
considered as hasty instructions into a matured military field code 
could not be though Kbeneath his Grace’s leisure, as he would be borne 
out by names little interior to his own, and the benefit would he incal- 
culable, particularly as^so few real codes (we are not speaking of 
theories) have come down to us. This must not lead to a supposition 
that they did not exist ; and we account for their loss not less from 
the ancicgAriigrbal mode of promulgation, both in the east and west, by 
means Ift a crilY^Jpan from the scanty regulations having no permanent 
national armies tc\»ccftrd and perpetuate them. Some similar mode of 
instruction or dissltoiination of commands was even known in the 
earliest state of thelmilitarj art; for though without details (incom- 
patible with the waim of discipline and control), certain undeviating 
principles were ever acknowledged, arising from necessity, and what 
was commanded was succinct and judicious. The directions given to 
the Jews, and after, at a distance ut *2000 years, copied by the Arab 
invaders of the same country are exceptions, Inning come down tons 
in tile Holy Writ of Christian and Muhommedan. These come forth as 
the immediate mandate, — as the woid of God ; for though Mahomet 
and Aboubeker did not boast the di\int presence, like Moses in his 
thcocratical camp, still the Koran was considered a direct revelation, 
and on military matters as a holy Orderly -Hook, its laws being re- 
vealed in chapters, as required by circumstances. The Orders in the 
Homan army were given out at the tent of tjie tribunes at watch- 
BCtting, and delivered by word of mouth to the dec* .ions and centurions 
of the horse and foot legionaries. From the mieients, on important 
occasions, addressing their men, eloquence became a requisite of no 
small importance in the general, and the suggestum was always laised 
within the Homan camp, in front of the pr«jetoriujn. Thus harangues 
were the first “ Orders ” that spoke to the feelings of the soldier ; and, 
however inspiring from personal argument, could not have been more 
enthusiastically received than the French imperial written call of remi- 
niscence to the sun of Austerlitz, or our own telegraphic signal of 
“ England expects every man to do his duty.” 

Oratory became impossible in the middle ages ; for the harangues 
put into the mouths of chjpfs by some historians are as fictitious as 
absurd. How could the Mahoinmedan troops of the Italian branch of 
the Swabian family be spoken to by the side of the Culabifcsc l It was 
impossible that flic heterogeneous materials of thd* grand companies 
from every nation in Europe ‘‘(not forgetting old Hawkwood with Ins 
English band), in Fie fourteenth^fcfcntury, or of the e L;\iulske nets and 
Swartsreiters of CJnnany, and the Spanish anil, Swiss hirelings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, could be addressed in any common 
dialect. During the earliest of these periods the Capitularies of Charle- 
magne, confirmed by his successors aij>d the feudal laws, anticipated the 
enforcement of duty ; but on the assembling of an Jinny, a simple code 
of regulations was proclaimed, and often hung iy> on a ti flee or in front 
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of a tent. Those of Richard 1. in 1189, on going to the Holy Land, 
arc in the British Museum, and the punishments include what we now 
call tarring and feathering. A similar code of ephemeral military laws 
of several of our kings have also come down to us. 

These were probably never enlarged, except under particular circum- 
stances, when, as at the lime of Edward 111. crossed the Burgundian 
frontier, an order (proving the iriodern bane of an English army then 
to exist) was given to water the heating wines of that province, and • 
which example the Duke of Wellington followed in Spain in relation to 
the delivery of spirits to the soldier (Aug. 1812.) Their enforcement 
was the duty of the constable or marshal. After, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, there was a tacit understanding of military law, ad- 
mitted without dissemination ; and the provost*, who scoured the country 
with a guard of archers, with life and death in his pwwer, often carried 
the last into effect, without — (as was menaced id the Catholic armies) 
— confession or preparation of death, and as summarily as Louis Xlth/s 
hangman in Quentin Durward; — a severity necessary to control tho 
heartless monsters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who disgraced 
the militafy garb, and which is bespoken by the ft heel and gibbet being 
in the foreground of every picture of a camp of that unlicensed period. 

All immediate commands were promulgated by soufid of the horn or 
trumpet, and by the drum, when the Spaniards had introduced that in- 
strument of eastern origin. A code of laws was delivered out to new- 
formed armies all the seventeenth century; and Sir 1 J. Vane’s instruc- 
tions, 1622, from James I., nfakc provision for the enacting ordinances 
of war lor the government ot his army. These were called “ Articles 
of War’* as early as the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
The regulations of the Lari ol Northumberland, when going against 
tin* Scots, and of thp Eail pf Essex, in Charles I. ’s tune, are extant. 
In Louis XI\th.’s*% ars, the increase of education allowed an extension 
of vvliat had been fonu°il> confined to the first day of the rendezvous of 
an army to a daily ordfr du j our , and the voice of the crier sunk under 
the pen of the qfficier dr it tat major, or the aids of the adjutant- 
general, as in latey times the suggest um has been replaced by the 
moveable printing press — an introduction ot the Duke of Wellington in 
1S12. This mention of modern times brings us hack to our subject, 
from which we have digressed by the introduction of this hasty historical 
notice. 

These daily instructions to the British army are spread over the whole 
period from the resignation of Lord llowden to the end of the Waterloo 
campaign ; and any interest they may excite will not be diminished by 
noticing the fact of their having been first traced by the Duke’s own 
hand — by m'eans (by the b) e) of a certain piece of blunt black lead, 
which fioMoubt bis Giace considered as a pencil, but which so ill-fulfilled 
its office, that we are acquainted with an officer who well remembers the 

_ 

These rights are still acknowledged ; and the Duke states that this officer 
lias the power (il neeessaiy) by constant usage in all armies, to punish those lie may 
find in the ait of comjuitting Bre.i die** of orders and discipline; though it is added, 
this authority to puni^i must be limited by the necessity of the case. We believe, 
though tin cate tied at liadajoz, it wiu only once curried to tho extreme of capital 
execution without a court-martial ; and on tho occasion to which we allude (at 
Leyria) the messenger of death was sent forth, from the urgency of the case, to 
check plunder, aud (ixpressly commanded to make a severe and capital example. 

% V2 
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numberless messages on which he has been sent to the u quartel gene- 
ral" to ascertain the meaning of what it had intended to inscribe. 

How these recollections awaken a remembrance of men of those times, 
of good men and of happy times, both still dear to those who enjoyed the 
fleeting past ! What early Peninsula soldier needs be reminded of the 
daily attendance in the saloon of the palace, or in the kitchen of the cot* 
tage, for the moment yclcpcd the “'oflicc,” filled with those bearing 
names, so many of which have since been inscribed in England’s book 
of chivalry — Of Londonderry, Packenham, Aylmer, Waters, Elly, May, 
Berkeley, Auchmuty, Mellish, Daring, Cook, and Dashwood! With 
what emotion does one read the first order of the year 1809, dated Lisbon, 
27th April, running, “ His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Lieut- 
General Sir A. Wellc&loy, K.B., to be Commander of the Forces in Por- 
tugal,” — when the cause of Europe was, «if not hopeless, at least more 
than doubtful ! Vet hflvv soon the prospect brightened ! as is proved 
by the Order of thaifks fifteen davs after on the passage of the Douro. 
It is deeply interesting to trace how each succeeding year confirmed the 
growing conviction of success and \ ictorv. The changes of site from 
Lisbon to Madrid, to St. Jean dc.Luz, to Toulouse and Paris,"mark the 
leading features of the eventful war. It seems a dream ; and yet, the 
dates of the orders, the journal of the progressive attainment of Eng- 
land's honest policy, bespeak its reality. These are the results given 
us by history, hut fortunately accompanied by one of the causes of 
success and victory — the regulations for order and discipline, “the soul 
of armies,” and proofs of their enforcement. These records will he ad- 
vantageous, now and hereafter, to the military world ; and the gallant 
olliccr who has given them to the public, in thus perpetuating what is 
useful, like unto him who plants oaks in his generation, deserves the 
thanks of posterity. 

We think Colonel Gurvvood has been iil-ad vised ^Vi not placing them 
in their chronological order, as they lose much of their interest in being 
ranged under distinct heads, particularly, as the s-nie object might have 
been obtained by a copious index. Indeed, we think their present form 
highly objectionable, and that the alteration is either too great from the 
original character of the Orderly Book, or has not gone far enough for 
the object in view 7 . One step farther would have completed a most 
useful work, and which >ct remains to he done, bv calling in the aid of 
Sir II. Craufurd’s Orders, and avoiding all technicalities, placing instruc- 
tion under distinct heads, “of the column of march,** “of the baggage, “ 
“ for the clothing and comfort of the soldier,” “ the care of ammuni- 
tion,” &c.* 

Each paragraph is numbered, greatly facilitating business and sub- 
sequent reference, and which, if vve mistake not, was taught the Duke 
on the plains of Assaye and Argaum : the language is unstudied and of 
that simple style best suited for addressing a multitude, the guage of 
whose powers of comprehension must be considered with reference to 
the meanest capacity! It is to be regretted that our Mutiny Act is not 
arranged on those principles, or, if the law requires so many technicali- 
ties, that we have not, as in the French army, a simple transcript, free 
from all superfluities, and only containing the crime and its u amende," 

* As late as 17G0, in the German war, the powder was given out in camp to the 

troops/who themselves made up the cartridges. 
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His Grace more often begs and entreats, than directs and commands ; 
though from his character, station, and pen, (or, we beg pardon, rather 
his piece of black lead,) there was little chance of their not being con- 
sidered as “ orders' ' The general reader may be disappointed in not 
finding, in such soul-stirring times, language addressed to the passions ; 
but it never approaches excitement, and his Grace confines his expres- 
sions of feeling to thanks after factory. These, by the way, are long 
at first, perhaps intended as encouragement to young troops, but they 
became so often entitled to this reward, that it seems to have cloyed 
both general and soldier ; and while the passage of the Douro, in 1809, 
draws forth long remarks, Vittoria in 1813, and Waterloo in 1815, are 
passed over, the first in two, and the latter in a single sentence: — 

44 The Field-Marshal takes this opportunity of returning to the army 
his thanks for their conductin' the gloiious action fought on the 18lU 
instant, and he will not fail to report his sense of their conduct, in the 
terms which it deserves, to their several sovereigns," — 

— is all (^.nd enough for the troops, who understood their leader,) that 
was said to an army which had gained a victory producing the greatest 
remits of any in modern history. Thanks were useless, where victory 
spoke to the soldier his own merits ; but if they were wanting, an inci- 
dental acknowledgment of service, mixed with, if not implying reproof, 
in an order of June 1813, far surpasses all formal encomiums, — for the 
censure turns to praise ; ami the lightning, while it gilds instead of 
wounds, reflects back its brighted rays on the liurler of the bolt : — 

“ G. O. Castroxeriz, lltli June, 1813. 

44 The Commander of the Forces lias frequently observed that after an 
action with the enemy, large numbers of soldiers lose their aims, 
accoutrements, anil necessaries, notwithstanding that this Ainn has 

INVARIABLY REMUNED IN I HE POSSESSION OF THE GROUND ON WHICH 

it has fought, — whereby the public and the Colonel of the regiment arc 
put to a great expense, and much inconvenience is felt by the ten ice in 
a case in which thejoss ought to be trifling.’ , 

A gratifying truth, which can be addressed to no modern army, and 
as Colonel Gurwood observes, in Lis preface, is more honourable to its 
reputation than the classical composition of thanks of the Speaker of 
the House of Parliament, or the Waterloo medal. But conciseness is 
predominant on other points besides thanks, bespeaking that sound and 
clear perception, which so happily at once reaches the pith of a subject, 
and which is ^ver strengthened, and if not natural, learned, in .a mar- 
tial profession, where the truth must be discovered, and decision taken, 
with a rapidity that allows no extraneous matter, no perverting argu- 
ments, no human weakness, or dread* of refqKHisibility to warp the 
understanding;, and which, through the aids of nature and his peculiar 
career, we should say, is the Duke's peculiar takfit. But we find it 
difficult to separate the jman from his works, — the general fiom his 
commands, — and*we wish no better sample of bis character and mind, 
than may be deduced from reading them. 

They pourtray the only man who could have wiildid this ai my for 
the salvatidn of the Peninsula; and we may add, the only 1111411 who 
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may yet save a northern country, nearer home, from ruin. His Grace’s 
just conception of the duty of a sentry, and the respect that charge de- 
mands, may be quoted as an example: — “ A guard or sentry must be 
understood, at all times, to be charged with the execution of the orders 
of a competent authority of the place at which either may be stationed 
or may be found, and must not be resisted on any account. Guards or 
sentries may mistake their orders, or may execute them improperly, and 
in these cases complaints must be made, but on no account must they 
be resisted.** 

Discipline is upheld by severity, and promptly administered when 
necessary; a conjunction the very spirit of military coercion. Those 
who want to shake it may yet have to regret the sway they will give to 
military licence, and to learn how diilicult it is to re-establish, if once 
undermined. Unerring punishment, by an -avowal of carrying into effect 
the sentences of counts-martial, whatever they may be, ever hung over 
the delinquent; and it is pleasing to find, after such a denunciation as 
that of May 1809, — that he will “ report to his Majesty, and send into 
garrison those corps who shall continue these practices, (plunder,) as he 
prefers a small, but disciplined and well-ordered body of troops, to a 
rabble, however numerous, *’ that crime was at last checked, anil, in 181 1, 
pardon extended to a man for robbery, — the offence ha\ ing become 
“rare.” Yet every page teems with mercy; and “ hi s fervent hope 
that each sentence he confirms may he the last he shall hare to con- 
sider ,*’ is a sentiment worthy of him to whom Knglaml trusted her 
armies. We arc not less struc k b\ the just reasoning that makes his 
Grace come to these lenient conclusions, than amused by the anxiety 
with which lie seeks other causes for pardon, and the taste with 
which lie employs the good conduct of their comrades as an excuse. 
The right feeling that actuates his Grace in pardoning a man, who, in 
consequence of “ telling the truth to the General IVurt-Martial, saves 
liis comrades who w'ere, by mistake, charged with the offence, and of 
which he had been convicted,** must lie appreciated by all. And yet 
this is the man who has been so unjustly stamped, by the unthinking 
and weak, to say nothing of the designing and wicked, as unfeeling 1 
But cant and morbid philanthropy have thrown all real fooling into the 
background, and good deeds bold no longer comparison with sugared 
words. Cheap and frothy speeches are received at their full implication, 
while noble acts (impossible to be often repeated) arc soon forgotten. 
But is this just to the man who could not restrain his feelings, though 
in command of an army, on the day and field of battle, and at the mo- 
ment of victory, when the loss of a brother officer was reported to 
him *, or whose pecuniary relief to an old military friend surpassed 
liberality to almost prodigality l 

It requires no answer ; and those who are unwarped by prejudice 
may be as satisfied witlj his humane feeling as proud of him, while 
leading their countrymen to victory. Everything bespeaks the care 
of those intrusted to iiis charge ; and the detail upon which lie enters 

* It is remarkable, that in 1706, the Duke of Marlborough, the Wellington of 

the last century, in a private letter dated Helchin, lfith of August, laments the 
death or capture of the founder of the family, tn whom the first of these gentlemen 
was so distinguished an. ornament. General Carlogan was, however, ovly taken pri- 
soner, and exchanged against the Baron de Pallavacini, the same evening. 
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for their welfare, pourtrays a mind resembling the exquisite structure of 
the elephant's trunk, at once capable of lifting a seed of millet from the 
ground, and uprooting the pride of the forcBt, — of an intelligence that 
anticipated the most minute details of personal economy of his followers, 
while it hurled Napoleon from his throne. Their daily bread, the num- 
ber of their meals, their clothing, their comfort ih health and in sickness, 
are all met by precautions, and attended to with as much anxiety as the 
arrangements of the columns of march, or the enforcement of the precision - 
and combination of movement of his divisions, leading to a Salamanca or 
Vittoria. It might be said, however, this was but his duty, if his huma- 
nity did not extend to the people of Portugal and Spain ; and we now 
first understand Ihe reason for the lasting and favourable impression left 
in those countries by our armies. These orders evince how the feelings 
of the authorities, and of individuals and their prejudices and even super- 
stitions were respected, and how the good personal treatment and pro- 
tection of propel ty were insured. But this parsed from our allies to our 
enemies across the Pyrenees, and the ofders on entering France arc 
dictated with the feeling of a man, of a soldier, and of a statesman: — 

“ No. \. The officers and soldiers of the army must recollect that their 
nations are at war with France solely, because the ruler of the French 
nation will not allow them to be at peace, and is desirous of forcing 
them to submit to his yoke ; and they must not forget, that the worst of 
the evils suffered by the enemy, in his profligate invasion of Spain and 
Portugal, have been occasioned by the irregularities of the soldiers, and 
their cruelties, authoiisccl and encouraged by their chief, towards the 
unfortunate and peaceful inhabitants of the country. 

“ 5. To revenge this conduct on the peaceful inhabitants of France 
would be unmanly, and unworthy of the "nations to whom the Com- 
mander of the forces now addresses himself, and, at all events, would 
he the occasion of similar and worse evils to the army at large, than 
those which tie eneigy's army have suffered in the Peninsula; and 
would, eventually, prove highly injurious to the public interests.” 

In addition, our natural enemies were called upon to form safe- 
guards against any lawless straggler of our own army. And to these, 
the pleasing fact of our troops being permitted both in France and in 
the Peninsula, to change the sword into the sickle, and aid the natives 
in reaping the harvest, forms an agreeable episode to “ War’s dread nottr 
of prepaiation.” 

The Duke’s comments in confirming coin ts-martial do honour alike to 
his head and heart ; for what sensible or just man will not coincide with 
sentiments similar to those of liis appeal to the ami)- 1 “ ami it is nei- 
ther geiforous nor manl) to take advantage of the good nature uf the; 
people, and of their gratitude for the services rendered to them by the 
army, to insult them. Can better or more judicious advice be given to 
a wayward man, than recommending an officer fertile army to recol- 
lect, “ that it is not only yo degradation, but it is meritorious, for him 
that is m the wrortg to acknow ledge and atone for his error ; and that 
the momentary humiliation, w Iqcli any man may feel upon making such 
an acknowledgment is more Ilian recompensed by the subsequent satis- 
faction which it affords him ” i # 
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Two documents we wish were not in this valuable compendium: 
with respect to the first, 44 dated Freneda, 23il Nov. 1812,” being a cir- 
cular, we see no cause for its introduction as an “ Order while the 
Other would tarnish the pages of any book, if the act which called it 
forth, — the plunder of Badajoz, — was not borne out by the custom, per- 
haps the necessity of war ; and yet we think, in future wars, it should 
be our duty to take the lead, in a reform, tending towards the sacking 
of a city taken by storm, becoming as obsolete as the once universal 
custom of ransom. 

We have ventured to give our opinion very freely respecting the great 
merit of these invaluable Orders, and if its confirmation w as required, 
we should appeal to the state of perfection of the allied army in Por- 
tugal, Spain, and France ; and which we conscientiously believe, when 
it crossed the Frencli frontier in 1813, was the most complete of any in 
ancient or modern history. 

The moral feeling was excellent : every officer and man had implicit 
confidence in their leader, — a feeling, proved every hour before the enemy 
to be reciprocal : all admired his talent and energy, and respected his 
decided, firm, and uncompromising character, which they felt would 
exact from them the most strict discipline, and all that was due to their 
country and their profession. 

The principal characteristic of the Peninsula army was the absence 
of all idle details, and of the follies termed the pomp and vanity of war 
— the minds of commander and soldier rising superior to all but what 
w r as useful, serviceable, and important lo e thc cause and object in which 
they were engaged. For six years it had been an object to diminish 
all superfluities short of the most liberal allowances for what was requi- 
site, and the balance w r as so nicely struck, that a carriage the more to a 
general officer, or a mule-load of ammunition the less, w ould have dis- 
turbed the steelyard. 

It may be compared to a racer of the highest blood in the best con- 
dition, all bone and sinew, fit for the most severe course, acknowledging 
without coercion the bit, and alone anxious for the command to exert bis 
speed, with certainty of success. We doubt if ever future times can, 
from circumstances, “ look on its like again ; ” and 'though w r c cannot, 
in pity to our fellow-countrymen, go so far as one of our friends, as to 
lament the Peace on account of the army’s dissolution, yet, as a soldier, 
one may be allowed — one cannot help logrolling — that its excellence 
should have militated against its own duration. 

We must not close our comments, without thanking Colonel Cur- 
wood for the real service lie has done the army, and to congratulate 
him on his name going down to posterity with so ubeful a compilation, 
coupled as it must be with the recollection of the reward of bis own suc- 
cessful enterprise, in receiving the sword of the governor alter heading 
the “ forlorn hope ’ at Ciudad Rodrigo. And with reference to this 
sword, we would yet recommend him further to join his name with that 
of his commander, wjio so handsomely returned him the proffered prize, 
by following the example of a gallant French friend of ours, (who pos- 
sesses a similar weapon, once belonging to I&a^oleoii, and which was 
after presented to him by Rapp, when serving as his aide de-camp,) 
by inscribing on the hilt the names of 4 Barrie, Wellington, and Gur- 
wood: 
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It is reported, that the Porte is about to request the interposition of 
England, to save it from the imminent peril with which its very exist- 
ence seems to be threatened by the rebellion of the Viceroy of Egypt. 
Whether or not the pride of the Sultan has stooped to so humiliating a 
confession of inferiority to one of his own Pashas, it is certain, that he 
may find a more ominous indication of the fall of his power, in the dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman empire, — in which Mehcmct Ali has already 
partially succeeded, and which, unless obstructed by foreign interference, 
lie is manifestly able to complete, — than in the presence of a Russian 
general in Adrianople, dictating to the Porte, as in lb29, terms of capi- 
tulation. • 

Indeed, we never went to the full extent of life apprehensions, enter- 
tained by some, that the passage of the Balkan by a Russian force 
would involve, as a necessary consequence, the establishment of the 
Czar’s supremacy in Constantinople : nor are w r e of the opinion of those 
who ascribed it wholly to the moderation of Nicholas, that the hostile 
march of his troops stopped short at Adrianople. Even had General 
Diebitseh been equal to the desperate conflict which awaited him in the 
event of an attack on the imperial city, the question remains, how long 
could he have held it, after having once gained possession of it ? Would 
the Russians still have l>ecn # left in sufficient force, both to maintain 
their position in the metropolis, and secure their lines of communica- 
tion ? Is it not known that, had the enemy's troops in the rear rallied, 
they were strong enough to ha\e attacked and overpowered the ad- 
vanced Russian army? At least, nothing would have been easier for 
the Turks, in a country so favourable to the guerilla warfare, in which 
they excel, and s(T abundant in natural obstacles to hostile invasion or 
occupation, than to have entirely cut off the Russian general from all 
further supplies and j enforcements. It was most fortunate for J)ie- 
bitsch, that his bold and hazardous movement, threatening the capital 
itself, struck such a jbeasonahle terror into the heart of the Sultan, as 
inclined him to peace on almost any terms. Had time been left for the 
Turks to recover from the surprise and alarm occasioned by the rapid 
advance of the invaders, the Russians would, in all probability, have 
paid dearly for their temerity. 

The difficulties which obstructed the progress of the Russian arms in 
Turkey in 1828 and 1829 did not arise from any direct opposition which 
the Ottoman government gave or could give. The operations of the 
Porte throughout the w ar betrayed a deficiency of resources — a want of 
the elements of both physical and moral strength, — far from being anti- 
cipated in a power which, if no longer seated on the eminence it had 
attained in the days of Solyman the Magnificent was however still pos- 
sessed of extensive jurisdiction, both in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. 
But the obstacles which Russia had to contend with arose chiefly from 
the remoteness of the seai of war. The expense and the various diffi- 
culties attendant on the maintenance of a large army at a great distance 
from those parts of her dominions where her resources are concentrated, 
add from which supplies could be sent only by a tedious lancl-communi- 
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cation, were already, before the termination of the contest, beginning to 
overburden her strength, and a continuance of hostilities for a much 
longer period would have reduced Russia almost to a state of exhaus- 
tion. In the latter event, had the Turks merely confined themselves to 
a desultory kind of warfare — had they, in this way only, co-operated 
with the advantages left within their reach by the peculiar nature of their 
country, and the circumstances of the' enemy’s position, Nicholas might 
have been taught, but accompanied by a severer castigation, a lesson of 
the same kind as the experience of Peter the Great had supplied above a 
century before, when the fate of himself and his army was left entirely 
at the mercy of a grand vizier. 

A combined view of the two campaigns of 1828 and 1829 illustrates 
all we have said as to the limited capabilities of Russia in regard to 
ultimate success in the invasion of a distant country. The first was so 
decidedly unsuccessful, 1 — so far disappointed the expectations of those, 
who had looked to the gigantic and seemingly formidable preparations 
of the Czar, — that the most exaggerated notions began topre\ail, of the 
power which the Ottoman government could exert, when once driven to 
its last efforts. The failure of the campaign of 1828 was in fact attri- 
buted to the determined and able opposition by which the Porte had 
baffled and defeated the designs of the invader ; and people, who had 
once beheld, in the still increasing power ol Russia, matter of fearful 
apprehension, were wonderfully rclio\ed at the supposed diseo\ery of a 
formidable barrier, that now appeared perfectly sufficient to stem the 
full tide of Russian invasion. Rut the lollowing year rapidly dissipated 
those delusions. The utter imbecility of the Ottoman government, as 
exhibited throughout the course of the second campaign, — the ignorance 
and want of energy which characterized all its measures of defence — its 
neglect of opportunities which ordinary care and prudence might have 
converted into the means of the enemas destruction, — and, in a word, 
its total inability to turn to any account the advantages which circum- 
stances, natural or accidental, placed at its disposal, — all concurred to 
produce an univeisal conviction, that such a government could have 
been, to no great extent, the cause of the ill success, which Russia had 
experienced in the previous year, it became manifest that the exertions 
of the Autocrat had signally failed in 1828, not because of the ability 
and energy of the Porte, but simply because the vast resources of his 
extensive empire could not, without the utmost difficulty, he put in 
motion, combined, and brought to bear with effect on a point of attack, 
so distant from the centre ol his power. As we obtained, then, by the 
campaign of 1829, a true insight into the intrinsic feebleness of that 
image of power, which, with one foot in Europe, and another in Asia, 
lias so long appeared in men’s imaginations, like some mighty Colossus, 
challenging admiration for its elevation and strength, so a chitfbined 
view of both campaigns phould be sufficient to undeceive those who have 
been in the habit of forming an exaggerated estimate of the power and 
resources of the Russian empire. 

A government, holding in subjection a population of sixty millions, 
with a territory which could support perhaps five times that number, and 
possesses also, in abundance, the natural sources of commercial and naval 
power, enjoys, it is clear, too large a portion of the elements of political 
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Btrength, not to excite the solicitude of other states, even the most 
powerful. But, withal, the ability of Russia consists rather in the am- 
plitude of her means of defence, than in her capacity for hostile opera- 
tions in a foreign and distant country. The Autocrat, with thirty-five 
millions of subjects, firmly attached to his government, as the Musco- 
vites are, by the bond of religion as well as the force of habit. Would 
have scarcely any limits to the extent of his means for resisting foreign 
invasion. Napoleon's grand Russian campaign gave the 14 northern 
giant" the first great opportunity of displaying *he amount of his re- 
sources. Still years must pass away before Russia can become a power 
dangerous to the independence of any states, but what come into imme- 
diate contact with herself, and arc already tottering from internal debi- 
lity. Of the countries which she has subjugated, many are still but 
imperfectly incorporated with the empire, and prudence would suggest 
the propriety of consolidating her present dominions, before attempt- 
ing to make further .acquisitions. 

European Turkey, to which the longings of Russian ambition arc 
said to have been directed ever since the days of Catharine, would seem, 
at first view, a conquest of no great difficulty t<5 a power, whose per- 
manent military establishment is 800,000 men. But our opinion may, 
perhaps, change when we consider, even granting the whole of this 
force to he effective, over how large a portion of the surface of the 
globe it is diffused ; how necessary is its diffusion over the whole extent 
of th" empire for the stability gf the Czar's authority; and, independent 
of financial considerations, how great and numerous would be the diffi- 
culties of concentrating, in the provinces south of the Danube, a suffi- 
cient number of these troops for the establishment of Russian dominion. 
In the campaign of 18*28, Russia could nevyr muster more than 30,000 
disposable men as itne armee d' operation*. With treble this amount — 
we do not ask could she overturn the present wretched and imbecile 
government, which still assumes to itself the guardianship of the Bos- 
phorus, but — could she fix herself in secure possession of a country, 
in which would he found a warlike population of two millions, banded 
together by an inveterate and fierce fanaticism, and urged on to resist- 
ance by the lasting hatred of wounded pride ? 

The successive encroachments on the dominions of the Porte by 
Russia, and the territorial acquisitions of both Catharine and her suc- 
cessors on that side, prove undoubtedly that the Ottoman emperor has 
long ceased to be a match to his northern antagonist. Yet to us the 
subject of wonder is, not that the various wars which were severally 
concluded at Kainardghi, at Jassy, at Bucharest, and finally at Adri- 
anople, were all in their issue advantageous to Russia, but that the 
successes of this power have not been more decisive, and that those 
which -she has obtained have cost her so much preparation, time, and 
exertion. The real ground for surprise is, that /lie Sultan, who has so 
often been forced to acknowledge Ins inferiority to Pashas of his empire, 
— individuals who owed all their strength and influence to their own 
exertions in situation^ in which lie had placed them, — should have so 
long maintained liis ground against his powerful rival, who lias, for 
the last seventy years, been tstraining every nerve to obtain the 
mastery. 
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Towards the close of the last Icentury, Paswan Oglou, Pasha of 
Widdin, successfully withstood the whole force whicli the Ottoman 
government could bring against him, marched his troops to the very 
gates of Constantinople, and reduced his imperial master to as abject a 
submission as the Russian General did the present Sultan in 1829. 
The feeble and ineffectual power of the Porte, as compared with that of 
one of its viceroys, was again glaringly exhibited in the course of the 
Greek insurrection. For four years it struggled in vain to re-establish 
its authority over the insurgents. The Greeks had, in two campaigns, 
baffled and repelled the whole military and naval power which the 
Sultan could apply to the suppression of the rebellion. But the achieve- 
ment which had been found to require an exertion of strength too great 
for the resources of the Ottoman go\ eminent, was discovered to be a 
matter of easy accomplishment to the Kasha of Egypt. Trom the mo- 
ment of Ibrahim Pasha's landing in the Moron, the fortune of the 
Greeks changed ; and in a series of terrible reverses they had bitter 
proof of the mightier enemy that had now entered the lists against them. 
It was only by the active interference of the three powers, paities to the 
treaty of London, of' July 1 827, that Greece was sa\ed from again 
falling under the Mohammedan yoke. 

Granting, however, that the want of concentration in her means 
must take away fioni the force of the impression which Russia attempts 
to produce at a distance from the seat of her power, still she must, ere 
this, have accomplished the subversion of a political structure, so feeble 
that the hands of a rebellious Pasha seem sufficient to bring it to the 
ground, while the interposition of some faithful adherent is necessary to 
support it, had not some barrier been interposed to sa\c the tottering 
fabric from utter ruin. What, then, lias enabled the Ottoman power to 
withstand so long the attacks of the empire of the north ? — The fanati- 
cism and pride of the Turkish character. Of all Mohammedans, the 
Turks arc the most higott d and intolerant, — have the highest opinion of 
the excellence of their own religion, and the greatest contempt for the 
professors of every other. They anogate to themselves also no little 
importance from their connexion with the family of Ooinan, the founder 
of their nation, and still proudly associate themselves with the glories 
with which the name of Osmanli was invested by the abilities and 
energies of their earlier Sultans. It was this religious fanaticism and 
this national pride in the people, which, in the case of foreign invasion, 
compensated in a great degree for the incompetency and imbecility of 
the government ; and ne\cr, till the present Sultan had, by his inno- 
vating policy, weakened the force of those feelings, or at least deprived 
himself of their co-operation, could a Russian army boast of having 
forced its way over the passes of the Balkan. It is simply because the 
many repulses which Russia lias met with, in her oft-repeated efforts to 
extend her conquests to the shores of the Mediterranean, are to be 
ascribed, not to the abilities or the exertions of sultans or their ministers, 
but to causes which would continue to operate were the Ottoman 
government no longer in existence it is. for this reason we feel 
assured that, even after the triumphant march of a Russian army into 
the capital of the Ottoman empire, the,struggle would be yet to begin 
which was to decide the destinies of European Turkey. 
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* . The parting advice of the Dey of Algiers to the French was— u Get 
rid as soon as possible of the Turkish Janissaries. Accustomed to com- 
mand as masters, they will never consent to live in order and subjec- 
tion/* But though the reason of the advice holds equally good with 
regard to the Osmanlis of Europe as of Barbary, the advice itself would 
be by no means so practicable in the case of the former as of the others. 
We imagine it would overtask the* whole power of Russia herself, even 
if in possession of Constantinople, to get rid of the Mussulman popu- 
lation of European Turkey. It would be no ca**y matter to force two 
millions of Turks from the seats they have so long occupied in Europe. 
Should they remain, would they peacefully submit to the usurped au- 
thority of Giaours in those very countries where they have for ages 
maintained the character and assumed the port of lords and masters ? 
All we know of their stern fanaticism and obstinate pride forbids such a 
supposition ; and their numbers, their familiarity with the use of arms, 
their knowledge of a country so well fitted for tile desultory warfare 
which is habitual to them, and above all, the indissoluble bond of their 
religion, would form the materials of a rebellion which Russia would 
vainly attempt to crush or control. • 

The little chance of success to any attempt of Russia to secure to 
herself a seat on the Borphorus, seems to us the result ol just calcu- 
lation, when we compute the magnitude of the resistance she must 
encounter, and the comparative paucity of the means she could apply 
to the accomplishment of suclj an object, at least within any period of 
time that should influence the views of politicians in the present day. 
A reference to the determined stand which Turkey has so frequently, 
within the last seventy years, opposed to Russian encroachment on the 
banks of the Danube, justifies our conclusion ; for in general the Porte 
was loft to fight its battles alone, and Russia had no other opposition to 
surmount but what* was offered by the Osmanlis themselVes. But when 
we take into account the obstacles which other powers might throw in 
the way of the gratification of the ambition of the northern empire; — 
when wc estimate the influence which Austria, from her proximity and 
her concentration o£ power, could exert on the fortunes of Turkey, and 
the extent to which England could carry her interference by na\al 
operations, directed either against the capital it-elf, or any part of the 
long line of coast bordering the provinces of Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
we confess, we can find little reason for that alarm with which every 
announcement of the march of a Russian army towards t lie Danube has 
filled the minds of some political prophets among us for above half a 
century. 

A mighty moral change, therefore, must be wrought in the Turks 
before they will consent to descend from the position they have so long 
mainlamc’d in Europe, so far at least as to acknowledge the supremacy 
of any Christian prince; and Rus&ia, even supposing the future course 
of events to operate most favourably for the stability of her power, will 
have long to wait before she can have the ability to completely surmount 
the obstacles which thfe characteristic qualities of the Turkish character 
must oppose to every effort of hers to extend her long arms to the 
Bosphorus. Some great political revolution must also have produced a 
material alteration in the present relations of the great European powers, 
before any one can succeed in appropriating, despite the interference of 
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the others, a possession of such importance as the Turkish provinces in 
Europe. But though these considerations might induce ub to think the 
day still distant when the Ottoman power shall descend from the pedestal 
on which it even now proudly stands, there is no probability that the 
Turkish empire will hold together till these moral and political changes 
have happened, which we have supposed a necessary prelude to its fall 
through the instrumentality of any external force. Long before any 
injury from abroad can have the effect of destroying the vital principle 
which still keeps alive this singular political system, its dissolution may 
have been brought about by the violence of its internal disorders. 
Indeed, if we be guided by the analogy of past experience, we must 
conclude that the Ottoman empire is destined to find within itself, and 
in its own bosom, the immediate and direct instruments of its ruin. 

It is remarkable that the Porte, even in the very seasons when it 
could present a firm knd formidable front to the assaults of the most 
powerful adversaries from without, has frequently been near to falling a 
victim to the shocks it has received from internal, but otherwise feeble 
causes. Towards the close of the last century, Turkey summoned 
forth an energy that for three years appeared almost a match for the 
united strength of Russia and Austria ; and yet about the same period 
was she brought to the verge of destruction by two rebellions, each 
headed by an individual who had raised himself from obscurity and in- 
significance. Czerni George, the Neman rebel, aud the Pasha of 
Widdin, each maintained his ground against the utmost cilbrts of the 
Porte, and only on its acceptance of Ins terms did each of these chiefs 
consent to laydown his arms. Rut never at any period of Ottoman 
history, did rebellion assume so fearful an aspect to the e\cs of a 
Sultan as now, that Mehemet Ali, the experienced warrior and the 
practised politician, has unfurled the standard of defiance to Mahmoud. 

It is certain that the Pasha of Egypt has not allowed the feelings of 
an ill-judging and precipitate resentment to hurry him into a contest 
for which he was unprepared, lie liat> long known himself to be the 
object of the envy and jealousy with which an Ottoman emperor gene- 
rally viewB the superior talents and eminent services of a subject. The 
ability he displayed in overthrowing the power of the Mamelukes, and 
establishing Turkish authority in Egypt, had already marked him out 
in the eyes of the Porte, as one in wiiom it would be no longer safe to 
repose confidence, and who ought, therefore, on the fir&t favourable 
opportunity, to be quietly consigned to bis fate by the bow-string. 
The Sultan has on various occasions bctiayed bis most anxious desire to 
have so desirable an event accomplished ; and in 1813, at the very time 
when he was employing the military talents of Mehemet Ali against the 
Waliabees in Arabia, bo despatched a person to Cairo to supersede him 
ill his government. The fidelity of one of his ministers saved Mdliemct 
Ali from the ruin which had been plotted against him. The Pasha, 
however, still continued, outwardly at least, the faithful servant of 
Mahmoud, and carried on the war with success against the Arabian 
heretics. In the end, Abdalla Saoud, the lender of the rebellious sect, 
was taken prisoner, and sent to Constantinople, where he lost his head. 
But it is probable that a knowledge of the real state of the Sultan’s 
feelings towards him was a principal reason with Mehemet Ali for the 
endearour to establish his power on a firmer basis, aud that to this 
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source might be traced his first attempt in 1815 to make his tropps 

a uainted with European tactics. He was, however, compelled to 
£r the execution of his intentions by a mutiny of the soldiers, who 
refused to submit to any change in the system to which they had been 
accustomed. 

Several years afterwards he found an opportunity of carrying into 
effect his favourite idea. Having -freed himself from the presence of lus 
old troops, whom he despatched on various expeditions, and having 
thusjremoved the bitterest foes of innovation out of the way, he com- 
menced the work of military reform with earnestness and determination. 
He availed himself of the assistance of the most skilful French and 
Italian officers he could get, and made use of all the information they 
possessed, on every point of their profession. IJis exertions were 
unremitting, and eminently successful. Towards the close of the year 
1824, lie was able to despatch a powerful army for the Morea, well- 
appointed, and supplied with every necessary equipment in the European 
style. Our readers are aware of the complete success of this expedition. 
Greece, which had actually destroyed the whole power which the Sultan 
could bring into the field, and nearly achieved its perfect independence, 
rapidly lo&t, one after another, the advantages she had gained, and 
soon saw Ibrahim Pasha uncontrolled master of the Morea. 

Mehemet Ali had not, however, devoted his whole attention to 
military reforms. He had laboured vvilli the greatest assiduity for the 
acquisition of naval power also; and by the adoption of European im- 
provements in every branch dl‘ marine service, had succeeded in con- 
structing a navy of considerable strength, lie was not, it is true, so 
fortunate in the first grand trial of his naval, as of his military ability : 
for the value of his reforms in the marine was first brought to the lest 
in the bay of Navarino. But in this battle* when we consider who his 
enemies were, thenlestruction of his fleet is not a proof that his efforts 
to form a navy had been ineffectual ; nor did it at all discourage him 
from following up his plans for strengthening his government by the 
accession of maritime power. 

Since the period when Mehemet Ali was compelled to relinquish all 
interference in the'affairs of Greece, while he lias omitted no oppor- 
tunity of augmenting. and consolidating his military and naval strength, 
lie has at the same time so Jar increased the resources of his govern- 
ment, as to provide amply for the permanent support of the new insti- 
tutions. Under his rule Egypt lias become a country of both com- 
mercial and agricultural importance, and realized many of the other 
advantages of improved civilization, (’olleges and schools have been 
established for s the cultivation of science and literature; and the increase 
of knowledge has already produced its effect in softening down and 
liberalising the severe intolerance of Mohammedanism. The PaBha’s 
monopoly of a great part of the commerce and agriculture of his 
dominions is, indeed, with justice, much exclaimed against; hut it 
should be said, in his favour, that the wealth acquired by him in this 
way goes directly to, th^ public service, and so far diminishes the 
amount of necessafy taxation. • 

Mehemet Ali has thus established the edifice of his power on a new 
and solid foundation ; and, in the natural course of events, each day 
should add "to its strength. But even its connexion with the Ottoman 
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empire promises to be for its advantage. Being now the only strong 
patf of a fabric, which is fast crumbling to pieces elsewhere, it may 
receive continual accessions in th? fragments, easily detached from the 
decayed portion of the structure. Before the commencement of the 
present war between the Sultan and his powerful Viceroy, which has 
already given the whole of Syria to the latter, besides Egypt, were re- 
cognized as under the jurisdiction of Mehemet Ali, Nubia and the 
whole country southward to Ab) ssinia, the island of Candia, and a 
considerable portion of Arabia. With regard to Cyprus, to whioh his 
ambitious views arc probably now directed, he would have little difficulty 
in making an acquisition of that island. It appears that he despises 
the strength of the ‘Ottoman government as much by sea as by 
land; and'that his fleet has been long in chase of the Sultan’s, which 
evidently shows its reluctance for the engagement. The Turkish sailors, 
naturally enough, consider themselves as unequal a match for the 
Egyptian, as the aimiosof the Porte have been proved to be for the 
land-forces of the Pasha. 

WeiWili not now inquire how it has happened that, while the innova- 
tion's Of Mehemet Ali have afforded him a firmer foundation tor the re- 
construction of his power, the only ctfect of those of Mahmoud lias 
been to undermine the strength of the old s) stem, without supplying 
„ any sure ground whereon to rear a new one. One cause of the wide 
difference in point of success between the efforts of the tw r o great 
Mohammedan reformers, may ccitainlv ho found in the great disparity 
<jf their characters. The Sultan is far below the Pasha in talent and 
energy. He has, however, had more formidable obstacles to contend 
*with; and perhaps even Mehemet All's plans of reform might have 
failed, had they been brought into collision with the interests and the 
prejudices of such a well-combined, influential, and pow erful corporation 
as that of the Ulemas. 
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PATRON VOL \ND PRLMIl i\l PROMOTIONS, 

“ ’Tis the curse of service, 

Preferment goes by letter find Sfakspeaie. 

The progressive ameliorations wrought in the laws and institutions of 
the British empire from the termination of the dark ages till the commence- 
ment of the great civil wars, were chiefly dnected to a more just and equi- 
table administration of statutes and enactments relating to life, property, 
ana personal freedom ; civil and religious liberty was still unknown; and 
the people viewed the Unjust rights and injurious privileges with which 
the Norman and other Gothic conquerors had invested the crown, the 
church, and the nobityy, With that passive dislike which had not y<» 
amounted actual detestation. Even (he warmest encomiasts of their 
t&U&tiy's glory make little mentiqp of her civil liberties prior to tlfe 
accession of James tlie First. Look to the magnificent panegyric in 
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“ Richard the Second wfe there read of “ this royal throne of kinga”*^ 
“this sceptred isle” — “this earth of majesty” — “this seat of Mai 
but not one word of our civil constitution — an omission which cannot 
supposed to have taken place in any author who wrote since the Kp* 4 * 
toration— at least since the revolution of 1688. It is to the wars eflKt 
English Commonwealth that Britain Is indebted for her civil liberties 
and her system of religious toleration ; and although many of the libe- . 
ral and beneficent enactments acquired by those wars, were afterwards 
abrogated or resumed by Charles the Sedond oh his restoration — still- 
the nation clung to them with a tenacity of purpose which secured their 
re-enactment when William, of glorious memory, arrived (as the liturgy 
hath it) “ to deliver our church and nation from Popish tyranny and 
absolute'power.” 

The progress of mind in moflem times has been followed l>y furthet 
amelioration in the spirit and administration of our laws, and a corre- 
sponding extension of our civil and religious privileges; and whether 
these improvements have been obtained by the constitutional resistance 
of public opinion, or wrought by the peaceful concession of our rulers 
themselves, they' invariably bear the stamp of enlightened sentiment, 
and exhibit a spirit" of generous humanity, which appeals to" the under- 
standing, and endeavours to rule by the collision ot intellect more than 
the strife of brute force and violence. 

While the people of Great Britain have thus been gradually emanci- 
pating themselves from some «f the oppressive privileges which their 
barbarous conquerors had imposed upon them, there are others in 
which they have only struggled to obtain a share, and which, of ccrane, 
have gone on to flourish m Gothic vigour. “ Patronage, 1 ” the time- 
lionoured subject of our present speculation, *lias long occupied a most 
distinguished place jn this list; and while cruel enactments have been 
erased from the statute-book, and feudal barbarisms have been dis- 
carded from our representative system, and a pure and more tolerant 
system has been breathed into our religious institutions, the laws 
affecting patronage have not jet been Set in unibon with the advanced 
state of opinion — giving to privilege what ought to be left open to the 
competition of merit, they still remind us of the unjust and injurious 
bondage which the German tribes, who settled upon the ruins of the 
Western Empire, enforced upon the original natives of the soil. “ Other 
conquerors have wrought to identify themselves with the natives they 
subdued, but the Gothic race, by the oppressive privileges with which 
they distinguished themselves from the mass of the people, perpetuates 
through a length of ages the remembrance of their foreign origin and 
their usurped authority.” 

To ti$CQ the Gothic^ origin of patronage through all those insti- 
tutions in which it & made subservient to self, or family, of party 
aggrandizement, would fat exceed our limits ; a ^perfect specimen of 
its feudal workings niay be seen, however, in, the wliqlc system of out 
naval promotions; and the First Lord of the Admiralty, surrounded 
by hiB friends and .political supporters, may not unjustly be compared 
to the de facto jnonarch of soipe disputed succession, during that 
singular mixture of freedom and seryituda, force, fraud, and absur- 
dity, which has acquired fpr itself the high-sounding title of the age of 

U. S. Journ. No. 48s Nov. 1832. * x 
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chivalry. The ancient barons are now shadowed fbtffo hyihdSe fttcK- 
. viduals of high political rank or talent; “ frienfls # to the ground Rod 
* liegemen to the pane,” through whose influence this xnodeift Bruce ot 




of yore, insist on having a full shftre of the good things in the gift of 
that same greatness .which their own hands hav£ helped to m&Ke so 
portly ; and while these grandees of court revblve astound the gtiaatar 
light, they each, as in feudal times, form the centre of a entail political 
, system, over which they preside no longer, consisting, it is true* of a 
ifost of idle marauders, living, save in seasons of actual Warfare, upon 
the bounty of their lords, and recompensing their liberality by deeds of 
bloodshed and revenge. New tastes and interests are to bo gratified 
£pd attended to, while the old machinery has merely been modified and 
adapted to ptesent cirt'imi stances. 

This spirit of modern patronage has transmuted the haughty barons 
into political agents, and the kerns, villeins, and gallowglasscs into 
sober; time-serving citizens. The former, bound to theit chief by poli- 
tical, rather than, by the heart-stirring sympathy of battle service; 
and the latter congealed to their leader by the ice of self-interest, as 
frost is known to bind all manner of things, stones, sticks, or rubbish, 
into one heterogeneous mass ; — anti though there, no doubt, may have 
been men of so noble a nature, who, in the distribution of the pa- 
tronage with which tliey were intrusted, had no other object in view 
than the service of their country, yd such disinterested patriotism 
must have chiefly existed in a less corrupt age than the present. It 
is not of men, however, but of measures that we complain — for be it 
remembered, that the highest and mo^t influential officers of the 
British Crown are notoriously underpaid in money, and that in most 
casc9 patronage is substituted for salary, and, by consequence, be- 
comes honourably available* as a provision to the families of those 
who undergo the toils and mortifications of office sa/is adequate pecu- 
niary remuneration. 

Public attention has lately been directed to this important subject, 
and, as was observed in a former speculation, those sentiments and 
feelings, connected with patronage, and loslered by the exclusive nature 
of its private or official appropriation, v\ iiich have long been afloat in 
a the minds of “ the United Service people,” seem at length to have 
taken a loftier flight, a more extended range : this will probably lead to 
important changes in various departments ; but while patronage con- 
tinues to be substituted for salary, most individuals will be desirous, in 
some shape or other, to find their own interest in the service of their 
country ; and so long as no part or portion of patronage is reserved 
and set aside as the inalienable reward of superior professional excel- 
lence, men in power # will continue to mix patriotism with self, or family, 
or party aggrandisement, and take the means by which such objects 
may most easily* be obtained. * 

While we see political cjianges keeping pace with the advance of 
intelligence in some departments of the state, And conclude that sys- 
tems must presently give way to opinions in others, can we suppose 
that the Navy — that strong arm of our power — is to remain a sanctuary 
for the usages of remote and barbarous periods, or that the interests of 
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the few an still to be opposed to the hoper of the ftiatfy in that depaoft* 
meat alone. We shall, no dotibt, be told that the naval system works ^ 
well in War; aftd^ bf'course, cati r&juire no alteration; particularly during", 
the tame mediocrity of settled rimes ; but the system did not work wSH a 
during wSr-^and to show that' the itavy Was not in that state of power* 
and efficiency at the close, that it* certainly was at the commencement 
of that protracted struggle, lfet us look to the eight frigate actions 
with Which the naval part of the contest was wound up, and though 
all were well fought, four terminated in drawn battles. During the * 
war, a zealefus and enterprising officer could generally force him seif 
a-head ; at present there is no premium offered for 2eal and enterprise. 
By a late regulation, moreover, promotions are confined to one vacancy 
in three ; how is it possible, thqji, that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
can act as the protecting head of the profession,* when he will require 
the whole of his patronage to advance his immediate friends, o| to gra- 
tify his )>olitical supporters, unless we can suppose that the impoitu- 
nity of the modem demagogue will be found less urgent than the htm-k 
ger-bitten rapacity of the ancient borouglmionger proved to be. Nor do^ 
we consider the present time as particularly settled, or the Btorm which 
at this moment threatens Europe a mere passing cloud, while we see 
many surrounding nations cn the very brink of revolution ; some ac- 
tually engaged in it — and others getting more and more deeply involved 
in one of those great catastrophes which change the fortunes of man- 
kind. * 

Britain lias, no doubt, trimmed the ark of her political constitution, 
yet she has neglected to adapt the warlike elements of her strength to 
meet the exigencies of the approaching breezy ; nor has she made those 
most necessary arrangements which shall open up a full career to talent 
of every kind, and nitike proics&ional excellence a certain road to success 
in every department of her military or naval services. This can alone 
be done by the establishment of premium promotions; by a law which 
shall appropriate a certain portion of promotions and appointments as 
the sure, the speedy, and the inalienable reward of superior valour, or of 
professional talent arid intelligence. An arrangement of this kind 
would give an immediate impulse to exertion in the navy ; and though 
there are some individuals of high political influence there, whom 
nature never intended for the front ranks of that, or any other pro- 
fession, still we rejoice to say, that there are others, “ the children 
of privilege,” whose high birth is avouched by a corresponding eleva- 
tion of soul and of sentiment; who would exult in an opportunity of 
measuring themselves with their unpatronized brethren, of meeting 
them on the fair field of professional excellence ; and if successful, could 
anything be wore gratifying to the generous scion of nobility, than thus 
to. achieve his advancement by dint of application, talent, and zeal, 
rather than by the favour of his superiors : while the man, on the other 
hand, whom fortune had forgotten to honour, but on Whom nature had 
bestowed the proud aristocracy of* talent, would, by an arrangement 
which gives full scope to the predominating influence of a superior mind, 
be brought forward in the service of his country, long before the vigour 
of manhood had given way to the darkness of age. 

“ ’Tis honouiablc (says Calcott) to support the glory of one’s anc&s- 
’ X2 
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tors, by actions vrkicW r wilb r tV^jeput^tion : and ’tis also 

glorious to leave a title to one's descendants which, is not borrowed from 
our predecessors ; bepogie the head ^nd author of our own nobility, 
aqd (to use the expression of Tiberius) to be born of tfnWfcdf.* * ' * ’ 

Much has lately been said in favour bf thedalef' an!d 'other badges of 
distinefion: we would rather £ee premium promotional * awarded for 
service merit: strings, ribands, &c, appear (to us at least) somewhat 
foreign and unphilosephical ; besides, from , the literal and und^crirm- 
qajting manner in which such rewards are usually Destpwea^uiffy would 
no doubt lose their lustre in the course of one phort toontTL 1 We ^rapt, 
as a moral institution, and under proper regulations, ^suen^s Napoleon 
introduced in the French army,) they anight sqeni \o give an impulse to 
gallantry .and devptedness amongst the seamen. Ag officer, on the 
-other hand, should aim “ to be remembered, in his line, yilfitoj land’s 
language decorations yield no posthumous fame, B^Jt- wrought' promo- 
tion may; and accession of rank is the only means by which lie 'can 
possibly be enabled to perform important deeds or apply important 
principles in the service of his country. We no doubt may be wrong, 
still we consider decorations, apart from preferment , (so far as the 
officers are concerned,) as mere “springes to catch wood-cocks 1 ' gra- 
tifying to a vain, rather than an ambitious man ; suited, in short, to the 
genius of Murat more than to that of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

“ Of patronage it has been said, that nothing would be more for the 
public service, than the general adoption of an opinion that it is an 
infamous breach of trust in a public man to monopolize in his own 
family any great share of public patronage so long, however, as 
patronage continues to lie substituted for salary, it will be monopolized 
in families ; and so long as no part of it is set aside as an incentive to 
meritorious exercise, it will be used for party purposes (its least hurtful 
application). Still we see no good reason why private patrouage should 
continue to exist in the navy; the officers of the British fleet arc noto- 
riously better paid than those of any other fleet in Europe. We humbly 
conceive, therefore, that the death and even court-martial vacancies, oc- 
curring on foreign stations, would be better and more beneficially applied 
in rewarding merit than in gratifying the friends and followers of the 
commander-in-chief. In civil matters, family or private patronage 
always destroys the cordial union of party ; inflicts direct injustice on 
the several professions, and creates a grievous want of sympathy in men 
in office towards the humble servant of the public. In the navy on 
foreign stations, it gives birth to a grasping spirit, unjust and unge- 
nerous to the service, a spirit which we leave those who have seen and 
those who have suffered from it to describe. 


• - N.C. 
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[The dispute respecting these Islands, between the United States and Buenos Ayres, 
having brought them into immediate notice, th^ following account of them, from 
the notes of a recent visiter, will, doubtless, he interesting to our readers.] 

The Falkland Islands, situated between latitude 51 and 52 S., and 
longitude 53 and 61 J W., are about ninety leagues from the coast of 
Patagonia ; they are said to have been discovered by Americus Vespu- 
cius, in 1502. BeaUchene Gouin anchored on the eastern Bhore, in 
1770. A low island a little farther south bears this navigator’s name. 

The first settlement ever farmed here took # place in 1763, by the 
French, under Dc Bougainville, an experienced navigator. It appears 
that lie arrived there on the Sd of February in that year, taking witli 
him as colonists, nineteen men, five women, and three children. 

After remaining about fourteen months on the island, De Bougain- 
ville sailed for France ; but returned to the island in January 1765, and 
was much pleased at finding the colony well and contented. 

In the latter end of 1764, the Spanish government having their jea- 
lousy roused at the idea of any other nation possessing a country so 
nearly adjacent to their own South American possessions, sent to the 
French government a demand for the immediate surrender of the islands 
to their lorces. This demand was acceded to, and De Bougainville, by 
their order, abandoned these lands to the above claimants on the 27th 
of April, 1765, having had possession of them rather better than two 
years. The French, it is supposed, were settled during the whole of 
the time at Port Louis, the place of the present settlement ; and when 
De Bougainville left, it is probable that lie took away the French colo- 
nists with him. 

In the year 1765, Commodore Byron touched at the western of these 
islands, and in the following year the English government formed a 
settlement at Port Egmont, on the northern coast of the west Falkland. 

The Spaniards dispossessed the English, and settled at Port Louis, in 
or about the year 1766, and remained there about eleven years. 

Of the proceedings of the Spaniards whilst there, little or nothing is 
known, except what appears from the remains of their buildings, and 
their excavations of peat, for domestic uses, no wood growing on the 
islands. Who their governor was, and whether, on leaving the colony, 
any account was published in Spain of their proceedings 1 do not 
know, but it wrould be interesting to discover if any such document 
exists. 

Since their abandonment by the Spaniards, these islands remained 
'unoccupied untill the year 1825, when Don Loui* Vcrnet, a German by 
birth, resident in America from his youth upwards, was induced to visit 
and inspect them with a view of settling on them. Having matured his 
plans,' he returned, and nTade application to the neighbouring republic 
of Buenos Ayres (who then claimed their possession) for a grant of 
them to him. It appears that # ccrtain military officers in the Buenos 
Ayres army/ relations of Don Vemct by marriage, having claims on 
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that government for services in the late wars, agreed to receive from 
him certain sums of money, cancelling in part the debt due by the 
government of Buenos Ayres to them ; the said government in con- 
sideration of 6uch sums paid by Don Vernet to these officers, made 
over to him the eastern Falkland Island, as his property for ever, with 
entire and sole right to all its soil, cattle, horses, hogs, fisheries, &c. 
&c., as also the adjacent island of 'Staten Land, likewise his property 
for ever ; for the supplying wood to the first-named island, and either 
he or his brother immediately formed a settlement on the eastern 
Falkland. 

Lieutenant Langdon, B. N., on his voyage in 1827, from Van Die- 
men's Land to England, being becalmed for five weeks oft* Cape Horn, 
and having only one cask of water left on board, put into Berkeley 
Sound, and anchored about two miles up ; watered easily, and procured 
some fine beef at twopence per pound, from Don Vcrnet's brother (then 
there), who sent it down in a w hale-boat from the settlement, and with 
it a letter warning that officer not to kill any of the cattle or wild pigs. 

On the 22d of October, 1831, the ‘ Thomas Lavvrie,' Captain Lang- 
don, made the land of Malvina (the French name of the eastern Falk- 
land island). The day was very foggy, with heavy rain, and after 
anxiously beating up the eastern coast all the morning, it was with feel- 
ings of great satisfaction to all on hoard, that about four p.m. the vessel 
safely entered Berkeley Sound ; the mist and rain clearing off at the 
moment, exposed to view, at about half a mile’s distance, on either bide, 
a succession of hills, partially covered with grass to the summits. 
Proceeding about four miles up the Sound, the anchor was dropped 
within a stone’s throw of the shore to larboard. In about two hours a 
whale-boat manned with six hands was observed pulling towards the 
ship from the bottom of the Sound ; and on its arrival we were in- 
formed of the situation of the settlement. 

On the following morning early, the writer (a passenger in the 
Lawrie) returned with the whale-boat, and found the settlement securely 
situated along the edges of a small hay, which has a narrow entrance 
into it out of the Sound ; this entranc e in the time, of the Spaniards was 
commanded by two iorts, both now lying in ruins ; the only use made 
of one being to confine the wild cattle m its circular wall, when newly 
brought in from the interior. Having landed, 1 immediately paid a 
visit to the governor, Don Vernet, who received me with much cor- 
diality. His features arc prepossessing, and his address gentlemanly 
and pleasing, lie possesses much in formation, and speaks fluently 
several languages. Tiie house is long and low, of one story, and has 
very thick walls of stone. In the sitting-room I found a good library 
of Spanish, German, and English works. Having, at his request, sent 
an invitation to Captain Langdon and his family to come and remain 
on shore, they accordingly arrived about sunset. A lively conversa- 
tion passed at dinner; the party consisting of Don Vernet and his 
lady, Captain Langdon and Ins family, a Captain Brisbane, and two 
American gentlemen belonging to a sailing schooner detained at the 
island by Don Vernet ; in the evening we had music and dancing. 
In the room was one of Stodart’s pianofortes, and Donna Vernet, a 
Spanish lady, favoured us with some excellent singing — it sounding 
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not a little strange to listen to “ Di Tanti Palpiti,” &c., well executed, 
at the Falkland Isles, where wc had only expected to find a few fisher* 
men. 

On the following day I was conducted round the settlement, and 
shown the “ lions. ,, The buildings (except some dry grass huts) were 
all originally constructed by the Spaniards ; they are remarkable for 
their extremely thick walls (of* stone), some being three feet in 
solidity. They are very straggling, covering a space of half a mile in 
length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth. 

There arc the remains of a building, formerly used as a cathedral 
(now uninhabited and in ruins), a hospital, a general store warehouse, 
a large oven (in which at present resides a family of five people), a 
parade-ground, trenches, several small forts, and the remains of a very 
thick, straight, stone bridge, lying quite in ruins, in the erection of 
which, report said, the Spaniards expended twenty-live thousand dollars, 
the stream which it crossed being, even in rainy weather, never too 
deep to pass over it by the help of common stepping- stones. 

About a mile from the “ Town," is the place where the Spaniards 
excavated "their peat, now presenting to the eye a number of tanks of 
various sizes filled with water, and many of them from fifteen to twenty 
feet in depth. On the edge of the cliff, before the house, a piece of 
ordnance was placed, and near the ruined fort at the entrance of the 
hay, lour or five more. 

Close to the entrance of thg hay, but in the sound, a small schooner 
was lying at anchor. It appears that about three months previous 
to the arrival of the 4 Thomas hawric,’ three schooners from the 
United States were sailing amongst the islands ; one escaped, but the 
other two Don Vernet took, and detained the captains and crews in 
custody: a short time after he suffered one of these two to depart, 
leaving a cargo of seal-skins as a deposit. The other was still detained, 
out of which he look stores of ail kinds, and sold them by auction, and 
was about to sail in 1km* to Duenos Ayres, for the purpose of attending 
the trial as to her and her companion's condemnation. 

Don Vcrnet's domestic establishment consisted of about fifteen slaves, 
bought by him from the Duenos Ayrean government, on the condition 
of learning them some useful emplojment, and having their services for 
a certain number of jears, after which, by the provisions of the Slave 
Trade Act, they were free. They seemed generally to be lrom fifteen 
to twenty years of age, and appeared quite contented and happy. 

The number of persons altogether on the island, consisted of about 
one hundred, including twenty-five gauchos and five charruas, Indians. 
There are a few Dutch families, the women of which milk the cows, 
and make the butter. Two or three Eimlishmen, a Geiman family, and 
the remainder made up of Spaniards and Portuguese, pretending to 
■follow some trade, but doing little or nothing. r Ihe gauchos are 
chiefly Spaniards ; their captain or “ the Chief of the Gauchos” is a 
Frenchman. These men throw the lasco after the manner practised in 
the great bull-figljts of feqrain. A fierce hull was caught in my pre- 
sence by the captain, who, after galloping for some lime in pursuit of 
him up and down the hills, dexterously threw the lasso across his horns, 
the horse, as if instinctively, throwing himself on his haunches, and 
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ferrilyl^ftwiHtig 'MS'fttoe-ffetfl'oTi tfofe ground, held him fewt ; and at the 
s*Tmr* affHWhe*' gaudhoa threw a lasso with heavy metal balls 
attached to it, round his hind legs, thus effectually preventing his 
e^cttpe?)lhcf then hamstrttng^hiin. Wlien in the interior, these men 
Ke'tawfi to feleeptm tHa' 'ground, wrapped in their saddle-cloths and 
cloaks, regardless of wet or cold. They are very fond of their horses. 
Th8»toweltf ‘of their spurs arc about two inches long, and their stirrups 
only admit the toes. When in camp they gamble very deeply. Their 
game is with dib-bones ; the art being to throw them in a particular 
manner. I have seen notes (of the country) to the amount of two 
o* three hundred dollars on the ground at one time. One gauchos 
was worth fifteen hundred dollars, and an Irishman who had been a 
gauchos, And had come to the island in Don Vcrnet’s debt, had not only 
paid it off, but had been enabled to give him seven hundred and fifty 
dollars for a building which he had converted into a Btore. On the day 
I first landed, it being Sunday (with them, — Saturday with ourselves), 
I walked down to this store, where I found all the gauchos assembled 
over a cask of a beverage made of molasses and dried apples, and tast- 
ing not unlike beer. They drank it freely, relating tales and singing, 
performing sleight-of-hand tricks upon each other, and occasionally 
bursting into the most dissonant laughter ; but before 1 left, their 
knives were drawn, and witli furious and impassioned gestures, and wild 
cries, they aimed blows at each other, and blood was brought in two or 
three instances. Witli their huge cloak a , slouched hats, ear and nose- 
rings, thick, curly, bushy hair hanging down to their shoulders, and 
their daggers in their girdles, seen too by the dim light of a large lamp 
hanging from the ceiling, they formed altogether a group such as is 
described in the old Italian romances, as revelling in the deep caverns 
of tlie Alpine mountains, after a desperate but prosperous adventure. 

These men obtain two dollars a head for all the cattle they bring in ; 
and they in fact keep the greater proportion of the inhabitants, for the 
females wash for them, meml their clothes, &c. &c., and so obtain suffi- 
cient to keep their husbands in tobacco and idleness. 

No greater proof of the miserable laziness of the men generally need 
be adduced than the following : — Very good potatoes are grown by 
Don Vernet, and sooner than raise them themselves (though offered 
them by him for seed gratis) they pay him tenpence per pound for them. 

The five Indians are very powerfully made men, from the country to 
thfe north of the Monte Video side of the river La Plate. Being at 
war with a neighbouring nation in amity with the Buenos Ayrcan 
government, they were made prisoners and sent to Buenos Ayres. 
Don Vernet seeing them there, applied to the government for them as 
gauchos, who gave them the option of remaining in prison, or going 
to the Falkland islands, which latter alternative they chose. They 
were employed making lassos for the gauchos. I went into their hut 
and heard one of them play upon an instrument, which produced sounds 
far from unmusical, made of a hollow piece of wood, with an incision in 
it, .and two strings of gut tied •across it, which he beat upon with a stick, 
and at the same time chaunted a low and rather sweet song. 

It is of coutbc only from those who have resided for any length of 
time in it, that a true description of any country can be obtained, and it 
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is" impossible ib» a mere passer-on to do mom than 40 collect the best 
information he can from such persons, making Us own observations, as 
time will allow. 

A work written by the first settler* M. de Bougainville* appears to 
me to give a faithful description of tltese islands ; and in this opinion I 
am borne out by the testimony of Don Vernet. 

The following are the remarks which I was enabled to make during 
my Stay at Fort Louis, my researches extending to a few mileB in every 
direction round the settlement. • 

I tried the soil in different places, and found it generally (except on 
those hills near the coast, consisting mostly of rock and grass to tlie 
summit) to consist of a mixture of the roots of different small Blirubs, 
and below them, at the depth of from eight to fourteen inches, a black 
mould. In some places a firm peat goes down several feet in depth. 

In a garden near Don Vernet’s house, the spot chosen indiscrimi- 
nately, much exposed to the west and north winds, and the soil not arti- 
ficially manured, I found growing cabbages, lettuces, onions, peas, 
beans, potatoes (some of the latter accidentally left in the ground in the 
fall produced the next year more abundant thaTi those planted in the 
spring following), turnips, and carrots, a species of birch from 
Staten Land, which appeared to have taken root, also a currant-tree 
from thence, quite flourishing, and precisely similar in taste and smell to 
the English currant-tree ! II ow it made its way to Staten Land is a 
query. It should be recollected that it was now just the end of winter. 

Don Vernet showed me Borne fine specimens of flax which be bad 
raised — and wheat lie was about to try the approaching spring. 

The winds from the west and north would be the only cause, in my 
opinion, of suspending the regular labour pf the agriculturist. These 
winds, more or less, during the summer months, blow with great vio- 
lence from soon after sunrise till sunset. I have been almost unable 
to stand against their force, and with difficulty made myself heard by a 
person at no very great distance from me. 1 am here, however, speak- 
ing of rather elevated ground near a large open sound, whilst in the 
interior are said to be plains of the richest soil sheltered by mountains, 
over which the force of these winds is probably not so severely felt, and 
where under the immediate cover of the bills many acres might always 
be throwing up a produce ; and the increase of vegetation, and the 
growth of timber would, no doubt, in time much soften their effect. 

Of water there is plenty everywhere and of the best quality. The 
island is indeed indented on every side in an extraordinary manner by 
inlets and bays ending in rivers, many of them of fresh water. 

As to the climate, all accounts speak of it as temperate. The first 
day I landed was sunshiny and pleasant, neither hot nor cold ; each of 
the following days was attended, from sunrise to sunset, with the wind 
violent from the west and north-west ; and on oae day there was a con- 
tinual fall of snow and hail, but which had entirely disappeared the fol- 
lowing morning. The nights were beautifully starlight and very still. 

The thermometer, DonT Vernet informed me, in winter has not been 
lower than 26°, and generally above the freezing point. The snow 
seldom lies three days on the *ground. In summer the thermometer 
seldom rises about 75°. Tho whole of the inhabitants were in the finest 
state of health. . * 
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The gum plant I met with in great abundance : on breaking short the 
flower from the root I perceived a thick glutinous matter which adhered to 
my Angers, but I had neither time nor opportunity to make experiments 
on this plant. I also found wild celery, Bcurvy-grass, sorrel, rosemary, 
the tea and the beer plant in great plenty. The former iB chiefly found 
amongst the cliffs growing in crevices and niches ; the rosemary is met 
with on the rising grounds, and the tea and beer plant everywhere. 

Don Vernet informed me, that on a spot twelve feet square, chosen 
indiscriminately on the* hills in the interior, when journeying through 
the country with his brother, lie had counted as many as twenty- 
seven different plants. 

A German, into whose but I went, gave me a quantity of the infu- 
sion of the tea plant to taste ; [ found it not unpletasant, and having a 
slight flavour ot the common black tea used in England. None of the 
persons I conversed with appeared to know anything of the properties 
of the beer plant. Different heaths, grasses, and weeds seem to abound. 
In summer they collect a great quantity of a fruit called lucet, and 
eat it with milk. J met with many little yellow (lowers, ami one white, 
smelling like the rose, and I saw also a flower similar to a violet. 

On ranging along the beach, I broke with a hammer large pieces of 
stone, which upon dividing presented to the eye the mo*t perfect 
impressions of shells, leaves, and a species of worms, some of which 
I brought with me to England. 1 found but few shells, and those 
of a common kind. Quartz was scattered over the surface of many 
hills, and granite in detached rounded masses ; hut sandstone seems to 
be the prevailing feature 

On the opposite side of the sound, and some few miles in the interior, 
natural curiosities are met with in the shape of huge amphitheatres, 
large caverns, &c., from which some beautiful specimens of stalactites were 
shown, and which suiiicicntly proves the presence ot June in the country. 

No reptiles have ever been found, and the only quadruped is an ani- 
mal between the fox and the wolf, very destructive to the birds. 1 saw 
the skin of one which was about three feet Iona. Of buds, I observed 
some precisely similar to the plover and the sparrow of England ; 
a little yellow bird very common ; a great number of small hawks, and 
a beautiful bird of the gull kind, ver> common, of a so(t slate colour, 
with red beak and red feet. Captain Lanadon and myself took an 
excursion across the hillsto a rabbit ground (of which auimals there are 
an immense number), and we returned in a short time, having obtained 
three or four couples, two large upland geese, a kind of curlew (having 
eyes like rubies with a white rim round them) ; a very handsome bird 
of the diver kind, and two or three kinds o( teal and snipe, in the 
season an immense number of excellent eggs of all kinds are to be 
obtained with ease ; and nothing can exceed the richness of the penguin 
or mollymawks egg be*»t up with coffee. 

I collected some pearls from a very large mussel common there, which 
were inferior ; but I was informed by Captain .Brisbane, that he had col- 
lected as many as would All a wine-glass in a*very short time at a parti- 
cular season, nearly the bigness of a pea, and colourless. 

As respects the resources of the isiand, its exports, &c., I found 
that, as near as Don Vernet can calculate, he supposes there to be 
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about twenty thousand head of horned cattle, three thousand horses, and 
a great number of wild pigs and rabbits on the island. 

A kind of mullet prevails from the month of October until April, so 
numerous that not only a sufficiency could be obtained to nourish thou- 
sands of inhabitants, but also to become a considerable article of 
exportation. 

Ilis exports consist at present 'of cattle hides, for which he has an 
establishment, and for salting, about sixty miles to the southward, where 
arc large bulls of that size, that lie informed me the skins alone had 
weighed eighty pounds, and so heavy that the Gauchos cannot drive 
them across the marshes to the north side. Babbit-skins, of dark iron- 
grey, and particularly close, thick, and soft in their texture; and dried 
mullet, of which in one season, from one fishery-ground only, he has 
exported eighty tons, which •sold in South America for twenty-five 
shillings a hundred weight. 

All agricultural produce fetches the highest prices in the Brazils. 

The island affords every prospect to the sealer ami the whaler. Mr. 
Brisbane had picked up on the coast at different times whalebone to 
the value of at least four hundred pounds, according to its present price. 
Whaling in boats alone about the coast would be sure of being successful. 
The harbours all round the island arc of the best kind, mostly formed by 
bays, well sheltered by small islands, and possessing inlets navigable far 
up, and intersecting the country in every direction. The ini mouse 
quantity of kelp would not onjy assist in manuring the ground, but also 
make excellent potash. Plenty of materials for making pottery abound 
in the island. 

Don Vernethas divided the island into eleven sections: one ho lias 
colonized, and another lie has sold to Lieutenant Langdon, to whom 
he lias given a deed of grant, authorizing him to let other portions of 
the land to persons willing to emigrate to the country. This tract 
consists of about ten square miles, of six hundred and forty .English 
acres each, as his property for ever, with a proviso that he, or some per- 
son appointed by him, shall settle on it within a given time. He has 
also empowered Lieutenant Langdon to distribute, gratis, among ten 
families willing to emigrate, certain portions of the land. 

The above deed sets forth the conditions under which emigrants will 
be received, and also Don Vernet’s ideas on the subject of colonization, 
lie engages to provide the settlers with c attle and horses sufficiently 
tame for use, at certain low prices, a freedom from taxes, contribu- 
tions, and imposts of any kind whatsoever, during twenty years, from 
the 5tli of January, 1831 ; a free use of the fisheries ; and to provide 
them upon arrival with beef at the rate of twopence per pound. He 
proposes that settlers should transport themselves there in a whaling or 
scaling vessel, which after landing them could go direct to Staten Land 
for a cargo of timber, and then either remain sealing and whaling about 
the islands, or take to the Brazils any produce which the settlers might 
have raised in the mean time. • 

The settler on .the Falkland Islands need not fear the many disap- 
pointments and almost insurmountable difficulties experienced by the 
hundreds who embarked their* all in the Swan Biver scheme. Tie 
need not dread, on his return home from a journey, to find his wife 
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and children murdered by the ferocious and blood-thirsty savage, as 
has lately, beep in , Yaij, Diemen’s t pritjigr need he 

fear to hear the war-whoop, 91 the Indian burst upon lus ear, as lie 
is assembled round his domestic hearth with his family ; as was, not 
long ago, the case in the back settlements of America — he need 
not fear, as in the African settlements, the murderous attack of the 
Caffres — neither has he to reside antongst a number of slaves, against 
whose rising he has not one single moment’s real protection. He 
lias only steadily to pursue his aim, certain of never being ip want, and 
with every prospect of acquiring wealth. 

In one point of view these islands present to the English a most 
important feature. It has hitherto been the custom for almost all 
vessels returning home from the colonies of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land to put into the Brazils for refreshments. This 
takes them out of their direct track, is a great loss of time, and is only 
done by incurring such expenses as very materially lessen the value to 
the owners of the ships’ cargoes. 

The population of the above colonies is fast increasing ; their trade 
is becoming very great ; and their shipping is doubling itself. Now, 
as it is absolutely necessary, that vessels returning to England from 
cither should put into some port for refreshments, no one presents 
itself so conveniently circumstanced as the Eastern Falkland Island, 
which lies in the direct track of every ship after she has doubled Cape 
Horn. It possesses a beautiful harbour, of easy access, where can 
be obtained excellent water, fine beef, good vegetables, and, in case 
of the illness of seamen, plenty of the finest antiscorbutic grasses. 

Of the Western Falkland Island, the following account is extracted 
from a Letter written by Mr. (afterwards Admiral) Gower, to which 
himself and crew had been conveyed, after being wrecked in a sloop 
of war on the coast of Patagonia. 

“ The country abounds with long sedgy grass. Our food consisted 
of geese, ducks, widgeons, teal, &c\, tame enough to be knocked down 
with sticks. Foxes were the only native quadruped. We brought 
many pigs and rabbits to the island, which increased much. Many 
beautiful pebbles were found upon the beach, some quite transparent, 
making handsome seals. The mountains produced fine crystals, which, 
after being in the hands of our workmen, were, to all appearance, little 
inferior to precious stones. 

“ The cluster of islands called Falkland are all extremely high, and 
may be seen in fine weather fifty miles off. The tops are entire rock, 
the lower parts very rich, on which anything that is sown will grow. 
They contain fine lagoons, abounding in wild fowl. There are like- 
wise many rivulets, where water* cresses, wild celery, and scurvy-grass, 
are to be met with in plenty, and the banks produce excellent turf for 
fires. We caught but. few fish.” 
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SKKtCkE^ OF* THE WAtl OF TU« FRENCIt IN SPAIN 

IN TIIF YEAtl 1823. 

BY A IlOY Al. I ST. 

»Q* V. 

Tnr. uninterrupted success which we have seen to attend the advance « 
of the French arms in Spain was, in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Portugal, productive of a moral influence exceedingly unfavourable to 
the continuance of constitutional predilections. 

From the province of Tras os Montes the spread of feelings of 
aversion to the new Order of things made rapid strides throughout the 
other districts of the country* immediately upon the fact of the Duke 
d'Angoul^mc having occupied' Madrid being generally known, and led 
to the Bpecdy accomplishment of a revolution, by which the regime 
ancien was re-established in full power anil efficiency. 

On tli£ night of the 27th of May, Don Miguel, the king's second 
son, left the royal palace at Lisbon, accompanied! by Brigadier- General 
Souza Sampayo, Colonel O’Neil, of the 4th dragoons, and about sixty 
men of that regiment. The 23d regiment of the line had been ordered 
by the Cories to proceed to the province of Beira, and had already left 
Lisbon for that destination ; but when overtaken by that Prince and his 
detachment of cavalry near Villa Franca, they immediately raised the 
cry of fc< Death to the Constitution !” and having occupied the town, the 
inhabitants were not slow to declare similar sentiments, and in the 
evening celebrated the occurrences of the day by a splendid illumi- 
nation. 

The first intingation of these events was communicated to the Cortes 
by the King himself ; upon which General Sepulveda was immediately 
summoned by the assembly to appear in their ball of meeting. This 
officer bad been the* first to declare for the constitutional system in 
Portugal, and had been rewarded by the Cortes with the chief command 
of the troops in the capital. The General bluntly told his masters that, 
unless new ministers were appointed instantly, the hatred borne by the 
people to those in place would soon Tender the counter-revolutjon quite 
general. A deputation was accordingly immediately sent to wait upon 
the king, who at once complied with the suggestion with respect to 
changing the ministry. But this step proved ineffectual j for the same 
evening the whole of the police cavalry, some companies of the police 
infantry, and the whole of the 19th regiment, marched off to join the 
revolteis. The Count de Feira, Don Miguel ForgcB, the Marquis of 
Barba,. General Pampeluna, and many others oi the nobility, also 
departed to proceed to the head-quarters of the Prince. 

On the 30th, the revolution may be said toJiave been consummated 
by the departure from Lisbon of General Sepulveda, taking with him 
the 16th and 20th infantry, and some other troopsf amounting to nearly 
3000 men. . • • 

By command of the Cortez, General Aviles immediately assumed the 
command at Lisbon, and assembled in the Campo Pequena the 18th 
regiment,* being the only one which remained in the capital, and a body 
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of militia. The 18th, however, immediately declared against the 
government, and marched off the parade to the palace of 13emposto, 
where the King was, shouting M Death to the Constitution ! — the abso- 
lute King for ever !” whilst the militia quietly returned to their homes. 

The King received the 18th regiment at the balcony of his palace, 
accompanied by his daughters, the infantas, and descending to the court, 
where his carriage was in waiting, he stepped into it, attended only by 
eight old fidalgos on horseback, and drove off directly to Villa Franca. 
The 18th regiment next proceeded to the palace of Queluz, whither the 
Queen had been exiled by the Cottcs, and brought her majesty back in 
triumph to Lisbon. On the evening of the 31st, this regiment, which 
had acted so conspicuous a part, marched off to join their comrades 
assembled at Villa Franca. 

On the 3d a proclamation signed by tlpe King, appeared, in which he 
stated that the existing 'Cortes, being mostly all elected by artifice and 
subornation, having oppressed virtuous citizens, and proscribed loyalty 
as a crime, and their real purpose being to destroy the reigning dynasty 
and the Portuguese monarchy, he dissolved them accordingly,, with the 
view of giving to Portugal a constitution compatible with the principles 
which experience had proved conducive to the peace and prosperity of 
the state. 

On the 5th of June the King made his entry into Lisbon, accom- 
panied by the Infant Don Miguel, the princesses, and the chief public 
functionaries, lie went first to the church of S t. Dominic, where, by 
his orders, Te Deum was performed. On returning from the ceremony 
to his pulace of Bernposto, the populace took the horses from his car- 
riage and drew it to the palace. A salute was fired by the castle and 
the ships in the harbour, and m in the evening the city was brilliantly 
illuminated. 

Decrees were immediately issued by the King, restoring the Queen 
to liberty, and liberating from prison all those accused of political 
offences, revoking the decree excluding French vessels from the Portu- 
guese dominions, restoring to the C'onde d’Amaranthe his titles, ho- 
nours, and emoluments, appointing Don Miguel to the chief command 
of the army, and for disbanding the national guaids and militia. The 
Cortes had, on the 2d, issued a protest against every act of the Govern- 
ment unsanctioned by their authority ; and most of the members fled 
from the capital — some to England, and others to Gibraltar, Cadiz, and 
Morocco. 

In order to preserve the continuity of the narrative, in respect to the 
more important operations against Cadiz, we shall here notice, that on 
the 13th of June General Molitor broke up witli the 2d dorps cParmee 
from his head -quarters at Fraga, and pressing upon Ballastcros. forced 
him to raise the siege of Saguntum, and took possession of the city of 
Valenlia on the 13th of June. Count Molitor, however, did not cease 
to press upon his antagonist, whom he succeeded in cutting off from a 
division of 2000 men, whom he had detached to Alorca ; and so rapid 
was his retreat in the direction jf Murcia, that he abandoned a consi- 
derable portion of his artillery. 

On the 30th of June, the advanced guard of the 2d corps was at Elche, 
near Alicant, where, from the strength of his position, it was supposed 
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that Ballasteros would have attempted to make a stand ; but upon the 
appearance of the French he retired, and the whole of the Spanish 
dragoon regiment of Lorca and the infantry regiment of the Queen, 
went over, with their standards and officers, to the French. On the I7th 
of July, Count Molitor entered the city of Murcia; and on the same 
day lie detached divisions of his army, in advance, upon Carthagena and 
Grenada. 

During his retreat, Ballasteros exceedingly exasperated the inhabitants • 
of the provinces through which he passed, by attempting to raise a forced 
contribution of eight millions*. 

As the operations of the Duke of Cornogliano, which have been 
detailed, had demonstrated that the 4th corps d’armee was more than 
sufficient to cope with the Spanish forces under Mina, the sudden deter- 
mination on the part of the J J rince Generalissimo to require the co- 
operation of the 2d corps in active operations in*the south of the Penin- 
sula, may he attributed to this circumstance : — When the advance ofthe 
1st corps upon Madrid had been determined, it has been mentioned that 
the d'vision of Gcnenl Bourk was left in the rear, that officer having 
l.is l ead-quarters at Burgos. Upon effecting tin; important operations, 
however, which we have detailed as having been achieved by the 1st and 
2d corps, his Bojal Highness resolved that the division of Bourk should 
shave in the glory ot more active operations, and issued orders for an 
immediate advance against the constitutional divisions whHi continued 
1o keep the fi 'ld in Gallieia Jjnd the Asturias, under the command of 
Murillo c’nd Quiroga. On the 81st of May, the advanced guard of the 
dhision accordingly occupied the city of Leon, under the command of 
the Marquis do la Pochejaquelin, and on the day following the cavalry 
ofthe advanced guard, consisting of 300 men, under the command of 
the Chef d* Kscadron Vidal, overtook the rear-guard of the Consti- 
tutionalists near *Astorga, under the command of General San 1 ago 
'Wall, and although their force amounted to 1000 men, M. Vidal did 
not hesitate to ch;uye»theui, and with such success that lie drove the 
Spaniards before him with a loss of fifteen man killed, and at the same 
lime made prisoners General Wall and 150 officers and men of his 
division. 

On the 2 2d and 25th of June, General Huber had two separate 
actions with a corps, consisting of 1000 men, of the Constitutional 
division of Campanello, the greater part of whom he drove into the river 
Doha, where most of them perished. In the town of Gigon, which 
General Huber occupied after the action of the 25th, he captured thirteen 
cannon of 2411>s. and a great quantity of muskets and ammunition, lie 
then continued to advance along the sca-coast in pursuit of the enemy, 
who retreated in the direction of Aviles. At San Juan, (’apt. Bannitz, 
at the* head of eighty men ofthe hussars of the North and some of the 
17th chasseurs, overtook the enemy, whom Ue charged, and put to 
flight, entering the town at the same moment as the fugitives, many of 
whom lie put to the sword, capturing seventy prisoners, five pieces of 
cannon, and a large quantity of baggaga and ammunition. The officers 
named as having the most distinguished themselves upon the occasion 
were, Lieutenant JDucz and Q&artor-Master Peuget, of the 17th chas- 
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seuss, and 'Ueutefttf&t .KmoWy and Brigadiers Chapelier and Con- 
stant, of the hussars. 

After this rencontre, the troops who remained with Campanello did 
not exceed 200 men \ and on the 27th of the month, General Huber 
entered Oviedo, where he was received in the best manner by the inha- 
bitants. On the 22d of th£ month, General d’Albignac had been 
equally successful in an attack upon a body of 1600 men of the consti- 
tutional force of General Palarca, although posted within the town of 
Puerto de Tieras, whjch had previously been 6trongly fortified and 
barricaded. 

These occurrences seemed, about this time, to have inspired General 
Quiroga, then acting under the command of Murillo in Gallicia, with so 
much alarm, as to have caused him to resolve ujxm finally abandoning 
the constitutional cause ; and as he was, destitute of funds, he procured 
from General Murillo a sum of money sufficient to enable him to quit 
the country. This he obtained, under the express promise, that he 
would not again intermeddle in military or political affairs ; but when he 
arrived at Corunna, he encountered Sir Robert Wilson, who had re- 
turned there from Oporto, and was induced to retract his resolution of 
leaving Spain, on condition of his being invested with the government 
and chief command at Corunna. II is first measure was to denounce 
Murillo as a traitor to the constitutional cause. Murillo had, till now, 
given proofs of his adherence to this cause ; but the defection of his 
second in command seemed at once to determine him to abandon it, 
and he immediately dispatched an aide-de-camp to Madrid, to announce 
to the Prince Generalissimo, that lie acknowledged the authority of the 
regency of the capital. Upon this General Bourk was directed by his 
Royal Highness to wait upon Murillo, at his liead-quarLers at Lugo, 
where the latter declared to the French General, on the 11th of July, 
that lie was ready to co-operate with the French army, and that he 
could bring into the field a division of 3000 men, willing to engage in 
the service. 

In the mean time, General Huber had continued to advance along the 
sea-coast. On the 7tli his advance guard, consisting of a small party 
of the hussars *of the North and the 17th chasseurs, under Lieutenant 
Richpensc, attacked and completely dispersed a corps of 200 men of the 
enemy, making prisoners Colonel Tone of the engineers, throe other 
officers, and many privates. Eleven constitutionalists remained dead 
upon the field, and a standard, sixteen horses, and a quantity of muskets, 
fell into the hands of the French. 

On the 9th, General Huber entered Mondonedo, where Generals 
Brisson and Villanueva, together with the members of the Constitu- 
tional Juntas of St. Sebastian’s and Vittoria, and about two hundred 
individuals of the most distinguished families of the province, presented 
themselves before him, t and took the oaths to the regency of Madrid. 

On the 15th of July, General Bourk found himself in front of 
Corunna ; and at .eight o’clock of the same day, his advance guard, 
under the command of the IVJarquis de la Pochejaquelin, encountered 
the outposts of the enemy, consisting of two thousand men, strongly- 
posted on the heights outside of the town. The Marquis having 
placed himself at the head of the 7th light infantry, charged the enemy, 
whom after a sharp resistance, lie compelled to retreat ; and it was in 
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this rencontre that Sir Robert Wilsorf Abd Cokmd J^ght * Were 

wounded. ' 1 

On the 93d General Bourk summoned Quirog* to surrender, pro- 
mising to hold Corunna in deposit for King Ferdinand, till such time 
as he should regain his liberty ; the Spanish' officers to retain their 
rank, and to be paid in the mean time by Trance ; the militia-men, and 
such of «the troops of the line as* did not wish to serve, to return to 
their homes, and (as had been invariably the case ih every place 
hitherto occupied by the French in Spain) no one to be molested on 
account of the political opinions which they might previously have en- 
tertained. To these proposals Quiroga refused to accede, and imme- 
diately embarked in an English steam-boat, and came to London, 
leaving the town, and the garrison consisting of two thousand men, 
under the command of General, Novella. 

Sir Robert Wilson went to Vigo, where he succeeded in persuading 
the authorities, instead of surrendering to General Murillo, as they 
had intended, to despatch seven hundred men to oppose his advance, at 
the bridge of Sl/Payo. Murillo placed himself at the head of the 
regiment df Saguntum, and part of that of the Algarves, and speedily 
forcing the passage of the bridge, and driving his antagonists before 
him, he entered Redondella the same day, (the 24th of July.) Being 
reinforced by the French brigade of De la Rochejaquelin, he took pos- 
session of Vigo about the 261 li. Sir Robert Wilson, Colonel Light, 
and Captain Erskinc, succeeded in making their escape to an unin- 
habited island at the mouth of* the harbour, where they continued for 
two days, being at the end of that time taken oil board of an English 
vessel which had been destined for Corunna with a supply of muskets, 
but which the captains upon finding the jdace in the hands of the 
French, had carried into Vigo. Sir Robert and his companions em- 
barked on board of her, intending to proceed to Cadiz ; but were forced 
to put into Lisbon in the first instance, for a supply of water. After 
some rather ludicrous correspondence with the Portuguese authorities. 
Sir Robert proceeded on his voyage to Cadiz, and subsequently, by 
way of Gibraltar, to .England. 

Corunna continued blockaded on the land side by General Bourk, 
whilst four French frigates and several smaller vessels of war continued 
to cruise before the harbour. 

On the 6th of August, Bourk again summoned the new governor 
Novella, who rejected the proposals made to him ; upon which, a furious 
cannonade was commenced, which was continued with but few inter- 
vals on both sides, till the 12th, when Novella hoisted the white flag, 
and proposed that the town and works should be occupied by the 
Spanish troops of Murillo’s division, who accordingly was admitted on 
the 21st of the month, and the same day signed a capitulation, in virtue 
of which the place was immediately occupied by the French troops. 

During this short siege the Spaniards had shown more than their 
usual resolution, and a good many casualties had ^occurred on both 
sides. Amongst the French officers who most distinguished them- 
selves was Colonei Lambot, whose name has occurred since in the 
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law process respecting the will of the unfortunate Duke de Bour- 
bon, whose fate muBt form a deplorable feature in the annals of 
French jurisprudence. It may suffice to observe, that the conduct of 
General Lambot forms, in this affair, a striking relief to the dark 
features with which this picture of dishonesty, treachery, and cruelty, is 
disfigtfred. 

On the 14th of the month, General Huber entered Ferrol, where he 
possessed himself of several gun-boats, and a great quantity of warlike 
stores. The garrison*, consisting of two thousand men, immediately 
took the oaths to Ferdinand VII. 

In a detail of the military achievements of the French army in Spain, 
a brilliant rencontre, sustained by a detachment of eighty men of the 
Royal Guard, under the command of the Duke de Vimarcon, ought 
not to be omitted. On the 26th of June, this party fell in with a 
detachment of the enemy’s horse, amounting to one hundred and fifty in 
number, at La Cabeza, on the frontiers of La Mancha. The Spanish 
party, being supported by some infantry, formed upon the approach of 
the Duke, by whom they were immediately charged, when they fled, 
leaving in the hands of their opponents, a Colonel and seventy-three men 
prisoners ; and on the field of battle, another Colonel, three officers, and 
fourteen privates, were found to have been killed. Sixty-three horses 
were also taken upon this occasion from the enemy. The loss of the 
French was comprised in one man wounded, and three horses killed. 
In this affair the Duke de Feltre, son of, the celebrated Clarke, Duke of 
Feltre, behaved with great gallantry. 

It is now requisite shortly to direct our attention to the operations 
in Catalonia, where, after the battles of the 14lh and 15th of June, on 
the heights of St. Leo, Mina retired to Urgel ; but on the approach of 
General St. Priest and the Baron d* Erodes, he quitted that town, and 
retired first to Tarragona, which he subsequently quitted on the 26th of 
the month, and then retreated in the direction of Barcelona. Upon 
this, d'Erolles, having first occupied the town cf Urgel, advanced upon 
Cardona, leaving Colonel d’Ison with the 3d battalion of the 2d French 
regiment of the line, and two Spanish battalion? under General llo- 
magOBsa, to form the blockade of Seo. 

General St. Priest continued his march upon Manbese ; and General 
the Baron de Damas continued to blockade Figucras. 

On the 9th of July, the Spanish constitutional general, Sarsfielcl, 
surrendered to Marshal Moncey. He had left his division on horse* 
back, unattended, and falling in with part of the corps of General 
Donnadieu, near Villarema, lie was by them conducted to the head- 
quarters of the Marshal. 

On the same day, Colonel Bassi Gallonguy proclaimed the authority 
of King Ferdinand in the fortress of Cardona, whilst the governor 
and thirty-five officerj of the whole garrison and population of the 
place, being the only individuals who opposed themselves to the pro- 
ceeding, were forthwith expelled. Upon intelligence of this event 
being received, the 2d French battalion Of the line was despatched 
from Manresa, and received orders to form part of the garrison of the 
fortress. 

On the 10th, two thousand men of the garrison of Barcelona, sup 
ported by four pieces of cannon, made a sally from the place, and 
advanced nearly as far as Soria, where their progress was checked by 
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the French outposts, who succeeded, after two hours' fighting, in forcing 
them to move^ off in the direction of Tjrarcia. Here they were attacked 
by the 7th French regiment of the line, and a corps of cavalry ; and 
after rather an obstinate engagement, in the course of which a good 
many were killed and wounded on both sides, the Spaniards gave way, 
and retreated into Barcelona. * 

Marshal Moncey having permanently fixed his head-quarters at 
Soria, and a fleet of French vessels of war having appeared off the 
harbour, the blockade of Barcelona was continued* rather rigorously. 

On the 13th of the month, the garrison again made a sortie, push- 
ing two columns, one of which consisted of twelve hundred men, 
against the post occupied by Count Curial, at Garcias. The Count was 
immediately reinforced by the 3d battalion of the 32d regiment, and the 
1st battalion of the 60th, under Viscount Munk # and Colonel Tolose, 
who, charging the enemy in flank, drove him before them within the 
walls of Barcelona, to the shouts of “ Vive le roi !*' This gallant charge 
displayed the courage, in a particular manner, of Captain Musias, and 
Lieutenant^ Arneil, Chanoz, and de la liaye, the two latter being 
wounded. * 

On the 16th of July, the island of Los Medas, on the coast of 
Catalonia, surrendered by capitulation to the Marquis de Montpczat, 
in command of a part of the division of the Baron de Damas. In these 
islands were found a garrison of one hundred men, and seventeen 
pieces of cannon. . 

On the 23il, General Milans marched with four thousand men from 
Igualda, in the direction of St. Colona, as was supposed with the design 
of attempting to raise the siege of Barcelona. Upon this, the Duke of 
Corncgliano detached General Achard, at the head of the 18th French 
regiment, to St. S^danre, and a column consisting of the 1st light 
infantry, and some squadrons of the 6th hussars, and the 18th and 23d 
chasseurs, under General Mongardi, to Monbuy. Milans, in the 
mean time, continued Ids march, covered by a rear-guard of twelve 
hundred men, in the direction of Cervera. At Iorba, the French had 
gained so much upow him, that a general action became unavoidable; 
and as the Duke of Cornegliano had in person joined the advanced 
guard under General Tremelin, lie ordered an immediate attack. The 
Spaniards made an obstinate resistance, which continued three hours, 
but Milans was ultimately driven from all his positions. The French lost 
a good many killed and wounded ; amongst the former was the Chef 
d’Escadron, Sparre. The bravery of Colonel Borge of the artillery. 
Colonel Avcymare of the 16th regiment, and Viscount Munk d'Azer of 
the 60th, contributed materially to the success of the day. 

About the same time, the Baron d’Erolles had attacked the Consti- 
tutionalists posted at Calaf, and after sustaining some slight Iobs, he 
took the place, and twenty-three officers and one handred men prisoners. 
Milans continued to retreat upon Cervera ; and at Montblanch, having 
been joined by Llobcra, their force amounted to six thcfiisand men. The 
Baron d’Erollcs and General Manrcsa, having ventured to attack this 
force, which they found posted at the bridge of Cabriana, on the 14th 
of August, received a severe check ; but upon being reinforced by 
Lieut. -Colonel de Valz, at the head of some part of the 6th French 
hussars, and the 18th chasseurs, the Constitutionalists fled to C aides, 
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where they again made a stand, until the arrival of some French 
battalions under General Tremolin ? when, after some further resistance, 
they retreated precipitately upon L’Etang, and subsequently upon Seo 
d’Urgel. 

If we now again shortly revert to the operations of the belligerents 
in the provinces of Navarre and Biscay, we shall find that the French 
were blit ill-seconded in their exertions by the royalist Spaniards ; and 
that, in particular, the corps serving under the Count d’Espagne, in 
assisting Prince Hohenlohe in the siege of Pampcluna, openly mu- 
tinied, and compelled the Count to save his life by flying for protection 
to the division of the army under Count Couchy. 

When General Bourk advanced from Burgos upon Leon, the 
Marquis de Marqueyre continued to form the blockade of Santona, aud 
to cover St. Andero, whilst the Baron tie Breucy occupied Bilboa. 

Early in July, the Generalissimo was induced to summon St. Andero 
to surrender ; but the governor at once refused to comply, and insulted 
M. de la Roche foucault, who bore the prince’s flag of truce, by causing the 
military bands to perform, in his presence, the Marseillais hymn and 
the Tragala. 

On the 18th of July, a column consisting of twelve hundred men, 
made a sortie from Pampcluna, and commenced a vigorous attack 
upon the royalist Spanish division, in front of the place, but the 
Prince de Ilohenlohe met them with the regiment of the Infant Don 
Carlos, and speedily drove them back as far as the rivulet of Montreal, 
and across the valley of the same nani'\ Here the regiment of Don 
Carlos found that the cannon of the place told with deadly precision, 
and commenced a retreat, which the Constitutionalists again followed 
up, and continued till Prince Ilohenlohe attacked them in flank with 
the 3d French light infantry regiment, vvlien they were forced ultimately 
to seek refuge within the walls of the fortress. This action lasted for 
two hours, and on both sides a considerable number were killed and 
wounded. 

On the same day, the Constitutionalists attacked the (Uh and 9th 
French regiments, posted at Aussion, under Colonels d* Arsine and De 
Maussion, but in this attempt they were also repulsed. 

On the 20th of the month, fifteen hundred men again sallied from 
the fortress, but were contented to make a reconnoissance, and return 
within the walls of the place. 

The Prince Generalissimo continued to have his head-quarters at 
Madrid, where the regency endeavoured in every way to co-operate in 
his exertions in behalf of Spain. 

On the 3d of June a proclamation appeared, in which the constitu- 
tional leaders were truly designated as a handful of visionaries, by whom 
the nation had been misled, — involved in dangers without glory, — and 
combats, in which no other fruit than disgrace or death could be attained. 
This proclamation then goes on to call upon all true Spaniards to unite 
with the French army in the endeavour to liberate the King, and re- 
store order and tranquillity ip, the country. 

As was to have been expected, both on political and financial grounds, 
the Regency of Madrid declared the whole of the debt contracted by the 
pretended government of the Cortes as null and void. 

On the 10th of June, the Regency also announced, that the tithes 
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which the Cortes had reduced in 1821 one hqlf, whilst it the same time 
the additional oppressive taxes which were found wholly insufficient to 
supply the deficiency caused by the alteration in the tithe system were 
continued, would be again ordered to be paid on the same footing as 
previously to the 7th of March, 1820. The Regency at the same time 
resolved to solicit from the Pope, that the power granted by his Holi- 
ness to the King of Spain in 1817, to levy an annual subsidy of thirty 
millions of rials from the Spanish clergy, for six years, Bhould be re- 
duced to ton millions, on account of the horrible sufferings to which their 
loyalty had exposed the clergy at the hands of the usurping government. 

On the 23d of June, prayers to God, to continue for eight days, were 
ordered by the Regency, during which time the theatres were closed, 
and all public amusements prohibited. 

On the 23d of June, the wlidlc of the Spanish grandees present in 
Madrid, upon hearing that the king had been removed to Seville, met, 
and offered their persons, property, and all they held most dear, for the 
purpose of being employed in aiding to procure his liberty. 

On the £th of July, a singular and striking spectacle took place in 
the capital. Fifty standards taken during the war of independence from 
the Spanish troops, and which had been carried to France, where they 
had remained, were restored by Louis XVIII. On the day mentioned, 
they were borne by fifty veteran non-commissioned officers to the royal 
palace, and deposited with much pomp in the Baloon of the columns. 
Counts Guilleminot and Martignac addressed the Regency, and the 
Duke del Infantado replied. 

On the 7th of June, the Regency had transmitted, through Don Vic- 
tor Saez, whom they had appointed secretary of state, a letter to the 
King of England, announcing their electioiT. This letter Mr. Canning 
absolutely returned unopened, accompanied with a note, whic]p bore, 
that as the King of England had an ambassador near the person of his 
Catholic Majesty, he could not present a letter to the King of England 
from another body, claiming to exercise sovereignty in the name of the 
King of Spain, and that it was only that lie might not he considered as 
wanting in civility, that he at all noticed the communication of the 
Regency, lie having successively declined to receive letters from the 
Regency of Urgel, and that which had acted after the entrance of the 
French into Spain. It is remarkable, that when Mr. Canning returned 
this answer, he knew that the king of England had at the time no am- 
bassador near the King of Spain, Sir William A’Court having resigned 
his functions on account of the forcible removal of the King of Spain 
from Seville to Cadiz by the Cortes, Sir William continuing at the 
time to reside as a private individual at Seville, whilst the King was a 
close prisoner at Cadiz. 

On the 17th of July, the Regency published a decree for the esta- 
blishment of anniversary honours to the memory of General Elio, who 
had been executed, or rather murdered, by the Cortes at Valencia, in 
the autumn of the preceding year. % * 

On the 20th of the month, an atrocious attempt was made upon the 
life of his Royal Highness the liberator, just as he was about to retire 
from the celebration of mass in the church of the Clerigos Minores del 
Espiritu Santo. The hour was about eleven of the forenoon, when 
some sparks of fire issued from the choir and gallery over the principal 
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entrance, and in a moment the altar and the spot on which his Royal 
Highness had continued during the Bervice were enveloped in flames, 
whilst, on the opposite side to the altar, fire also burBt out, and in less 
than five minutes the whole of the church and the contiguous buildings 
were in a blaze. The church was a large old building situated near the 
palace of the Duke of Villa Hermosa, where the prince lodged : it was 
speedily reduced to ashes. At the moment that his Royal Highness had 
left the church, a loud whistle had been heard, which signal had doubt- 
less been procrastinated by mistake, and at the same moment the flames 
burst forth. No one entertained a doubt that the design was for the 
conspirators to have rushed into the building on the pretence of extin- 
guishing the flames, and amid the smoke and confusion to have crushed 
the prince to death before ho could have been rescued. 

Although the constitutional journals "had even made allusion to this 
attempt before it was executed, the efforts of the authorities were not in 
the end successful in attaching guilt to any particular individuals. It 
is generally credited that the Empccinado was the most active instru- 
ment in the plot. 

The Count de Martignac, who had acted as royal commissioner of the 
King of France, announced his recall from this office so soon as the 
Regency of Madrid was acknowledged by the French government, and 
the Marquis de Talaru was accredited as ambassador from his Christian 
Majesty in Spain. M. de Martignac received from the Regency the por- 
trait of his Catholic Majesty, and the or^er of Charles III., upon his re- 
signation of his high functions. About the same time, the Duke of San 
Carlos was despatched by the Regency to represent Ferdinand in Paris, 
and was received in the most gracious manner by the French King, 
who assured him, in his first public audience, of his determination not 
to lay down his arms till such time as lie had restored the King of Spain 
to the full enjoyment of his freedom. 

The King of Prussia and the Emperors of Austria and Russia also 
ccredited their representatives to the Spanish Regency. 

Soon after General Rordesoult had established his hcad-cjuarlers at 
Port St. Mary’s, Admiral Hamclin appeared in the Ray of Cadiz with a 
French fleet, consisting of three line-of-battle ships, five frigates, four 
brigs of war, and a number of smaller vessels, so that the town was 
speedily closely invested on all sides, and as the garrison, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants had been greatly added to by the arrival of the troops 
and the persons who accompanied the Cortes, the pressure of want and 
the fear of epidemical disease began to be severely felt in the place. 

The chief accession of serviceable troops which had entered the forti- 
fication consisted of 2500 men, of the division of Lopez Banos, which 
that chief succeeded in embarking at Huelva, after the action at San 
Lucar la Mayor, when he evaded the then imperfectly organized block- 
ade of the French, anu which he then threw into the garrison. 

General Bordesoult daily despatched for the use of the royal family a 
boat-load of provisions, fruit, and fresh water, which bis jailors per- 
mitted Ferdinand to receive 'till such time as the bombardment com- 
menced . 
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THREE DAYS AT ELBA. 

SBCOND DAY'S EXCURSION. 

A cloudless sky welcomed us on our second morning in this pictu- 
resque little island, when, having appeased our appetites, — for wlutf 
Englishman ever set out on any expedition without having previously 
fortified the inward man ? — we descended to our boat ; for, having grown 
wise by experience, we no longer insisted upon a pedestrian journey 
round the bay, and proceeded to row swiftly across its smooth waters, 
to St. Giovanni, where on the beach we already perceived our guide 
and ponies in waiting. The Emperor's town-house made rather a 
handsome appearance, thus viewed from the bay, and on inquiring 
from our aged boatman if Napoleon had built it,* he replied, in the affir 
mative, saying, formerly two windmills occupied its site ; and this I 
believe to be true, for in a remarkably venerable and extremely hideous 
engraving of Porto Fcrrajo , which decorated one of the walls of our 
sitting-rodm at the “ Quatre Nations,” two windmills did certainly stand 
in the exact spot, where this imperial mansion was now erected. 

We found Giuseppe accompanied by a Giovinotto, who, he informed 
us, was extremely solicitous of being permitted to attend us in this 
day’s excursion, and although we could not possibly divine why the youth 
was ambitious of the honour of taking a long walk in a very hot day, 
yet of course wc most graciously acceded to his request, and mounting 
our ponies, set out on the road for Porto Longone, (as I have before 
remarked, the second town of any note in the island,) to which, how- 
ever, wc found the road infinitely less interesting and diversified in 
scenery than the one which had so delighted us the day beiore * but 
very probably ou/ cattle might not agree in this point, for though not 
by any means in a plain, it was more level than the one to Rio, being 
carried chiefly along the sides of the mountains. In the little fields we 
observed a few stunted olive-trees, aloes, and the prickly pear in great 
abundance, The distance from St. Giovanni to Porto Longone is five 
miles, computed ones 1 should imagine by their length, as indeed 
they appeared to be all over the island. 

S who pronounced the ride extremely uninteresting, and who 

aspires to being a poet, drew from his pocket a small edition of Byron, 
which opening opportunely in his imagination at the “ Farewell to 
France,” lie insisted on reading the lines aloud. 

II and myself, of course, complimented our companion upon his 

appropriate selection, and also the deep pathos with which it waB given, 
but just as lie had finished, our attention was attracted by the island of 
Monte Christo, which suddenly opened to our view. It consisted of a 
steep and barren-looking rock, of a sugar-loaf «hapc ; though herbage 
of some sort there must be in parts of it, as large flocks of goats are 
always maintained upon it, now its sole inhabitants, although in 
former ages it belonged to, and was inltfibited by the Turks. . . At 

some distance from our road, (which was as excellent as if made under 
the superintendence of Mac Adam,) and perched on a very high hill, 


* Continued from page 185. 
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afoot the village of Capo Liven* according to Giuseppe and the youth 
Andrea, though our map merely mentions it by the appellation of 
Caroline. It formerly belonged to Bastia, the capital of Corsica, and 
its inhabitants are said to be remarkable) for their bold and warlike 
characters, perfectly different to the other villages on this end of the 
island, and were so inveterate against the French, that they refused 
admittance to any troops from that country, and when a small garrison 
was sent, these ferocious islanders totally destroyed them. This piece 
of information was given us by a very respectable-looking man, there- 
fore we supposed we ought to give it all due credit, only were rather 
surprised Napoleon did not instantly erase all vestiges of this hostile 
village from the earth, according to his usual summary proceedings. 
Giuseppe, determined to have his share in the relation of anecdotes, told 
us, that underneath ttys town of Capo Livcri, there is a long subterra- 
nean cavern, which is supposed to extend three miles through the 
mountains : the peasantry are convinced this said cavern is full of im- 
mense treasure, both gold, silver, and prcciouB stones,' but, unfor- 
tunately, these vast riches are safely guarded by a terrific dragon, who 
effectually prevents any person appropriating the smallest trifle to him- 
self. Our guide implicitly believed in this fairy tale, and waB not by 
any means pleased at our treating it so lightly ; while Andrea, in order 
to convince us it was a wonderful place, said, no candle will continue 
burning after being carried a few steps witliin the cavern ; this probably 
accounts for the reason why no person. has yet reached the treasure, 
the air being most likely too pestiferous to breathe in. Wc inquired, 
but they could not Batisfy our curiosity upon this point, whether any 
animals ever entered the cave, and at one time, I believe, we were 
almost tempted to proceed* thither ourselves, and try the experiment 
upon Giuseppe's shaggy dog, Fuga. However, we soon relinquished the 
idea, thinking, probably, the cavern existed merely in our guide’s fancy, 
and if it really was there, and filled with mephitic air, we would not 
bring down upon poor Fuga's devoted head th6 same sort of misery 
endured by the wretched animals who arc tortured for the edification 
of the pitiless amateurs, daily visiting the Grotto del Cane, near 
Naples : where, I think, a branch office ought to be established, of 
that excellent “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals." 
Beyond the hill upon which Capo Liveri is situated, is a tolerably high 
mountain called Monte Culamita. The origin of the name no person 
could account for : but possibly, as the headland beneath bears that of 
“ Capo della Calamitk,” some dreadful shipwreck off this point has 
thus been handed down to posterity. 

Al 8 we approached the marina of Porto Longone, the ground became 
rich with the cultivation of corn, vines, and many fig-trees scattered 
about the fields. The town of Longone is completely surrounded by 
the fortress, which, situated on a height some distance above the ma- 
rina, appeared extremely strong, though infinitely smaller than that of 
Porto Ferrajo ; at "the same time it must be the most commercial of 
the two, as the consuls reside^at this marina^ and in walking down the 
street, we observed the arms of England, France, Naples, Sardinia, 
&c. &c., over their respective doors. As there was nothing to be seen 
inside the walls of the town, we sent our ponies to be fed at the nearest 
o&terik, while we retraced our steps to some rocks we had passed shortly 
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Before reaching the marina, whither Giuseppe brought us some bread, 
and cheese and wine, as we preferred remaining in the open air, the 
temptation held out to ub by the neighbouring osterla not being par- 
ticularly inviting ; besides H wished to make a sketch of the 

surrounding scene, which certainly was extremely pretty. Hie marina 
forming a half crescent close to Jthe shore, backed by the fortress of 
Longone : the sea in a deep bay, the entrance to which is defended on 
the left by this fort, and on the right by that of Focardo, while in the * 
distance the continent of Italy, gradually mellowed from its first bright 
purple hue, into the pale blue, which was finally lost in a haze through 
which no eye could trace its faint outline ; these objects, with a small 
island, and numerous little fishing-boats, formed the picture, rapidly 
placed on paper by the faithful pencil of our companion. After man 
and beaBt lmd been duly refreshed, we proposed returning to Porto 
Ferrajo, and inquired if it was absolutely requisite to follow the road 
which had brought us thus far ; or, if theye was no other path, if ever 
so indifferent, provided it was passable, we Bhould certainly pursue it. 

This caused some delay in our departure, for some of the Porto 
Longone people strongly advised our going by the hermitage (of La 
Madonna della Grazie) and thence continuing across the Monte Scrrata ; 
but Giuseppe by no mean* relished this project, saying, he was quite 
sure die path would be too bad for our ponies, although obliged to confess 
he had never been it. We endeavoured to procure some person to accom- 
pany us, who knew the way, but this was impossible ; for beyond the 
hermitage these good people had never been, and I believe their idea 
of our making this passage had only occurred to them, thinking it was 
a pity for strangers to leave their island without paying a visit to the 
shrine of their favourite saint. I do not,* however, think this reason 
weighed much wifii us, though the possibility of seeing something new 
did excessively ; .and having satisfied ourselves there really was a way 
across these mountains, we determined to follow it, trusting to chance 
to keep us in the rightMirection, in which we were promised the aid of 
die whole calendar of Baints to reward us for our pious resolution. 
Accordingly we set out for the hermitage, by a most excellent path, 
made as usual during the residence of Napoleon, though poor Giuseppe 
could only direct our attention to the fine rugged summit of Monte 
Scrrata, which to his alarmed imagination seemed replete with horrors ; 
and when we assured him we had long been admiring it, he shook his 
head and entreated us to return by the good and beautiful road made by 
the Emperor, instead of risking our precious necks, in consort with his 
own, in this wild region. II is petition was stoutly seconded by Andrea, 
but I am sorry to say their united eloquence was entirely thrown away 
upon qs,.as we persisted in our own original intention, although exces- 
sively amused with this manifest exhibition of cowardice, tor it w T as 
feaj alone which made them dread proceeding beyond the hermitage. 
The hermit perceiving us winding up towards his habitation, came to meet 
us ; and when we informed this worthy old man it was our intention 
to cross over by the Motfte Serrata, li<? very obligingly offered to put 
us in tlie right road, which accordingly lie did after we had taken a 
hasty look at the interior of the church, where, however, there was 
nothing particular to see. The first part of our ascent was^ easy 
enough to find: indeed, the rocks kept us safe prisoners, so that it was 
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impossible to go wrong, and so completely did they seem to Bhut up all 
passage, that we began to think we had been deceived, and in the end 
should be obliged to retrace our steps : however, we persisted in continu- 
ing, at all events, as far as possible, as the scenery was much too beautiful 
to think of losing any portion that might yet be in store for us. We 
had seen no part of either Switzerland or Italy, at all to be compared 
to what was now before our eyes : the picturesque and rugged shapes 
of the rocks, the extreme variety and luxuriance of the evergreens, and 
flowers with which they were interspersed, and the deep blue ocean at 
our feet, amplwsewarded us for the fatigue of climbing up ; as for the 
sake of truth, rroel myself obliged to confess, the path was excessively 
steep, and in many places, where there was no path at all, the footing 
for our ponies was extremely bad. Neither did these animals seem at 
all accustomed to this sort of scrambling .work, as they rushed at every 
steep part, by which means, ere they had accomplished it, they were 
completely blown ; for we had in vain endeavoured to keep them be- 
hind us. S narrowly escaped being knocked down the precipice 

by his impetuous charger in making the experiment, after which, we 
allowed them to go their own pace, for by holding them ‘back, we 
should have merely benefited them by the addition of broken knees : 
however, ere we had accomplished half the ascent, they became per- 
fectly tractable, and allowed us to lead them in the most peaceable 
maimer. 1 do not suppose we shall any of us ever forget the ludicrous 
agony of our guide and his terrified young friend ; and had we not 
seen and heard it, certainly never should have supposed any representa- 
tive of the human race could have disgraced the spccieB, by such violent 
demonstrations of downright cowaulice, as was this day evinced by 
these two Elbencse; and fear too, when there was not the most remote 
cause for it, as in reality there was not the slightest danger. Had de la 
Rochefoucauld ever met with two sucli specimens of mankind, I do not 
think lie could have said, “ 11 n’y a quere de poltrons qui connoissenl 
toujours toute leur peur,” for if ever tear was thoroughly understood, 
in all its degrees, it was by these two — men, I suppose I must still 
call them, though as S 6aid, the reflection made him quite me- 

lancholy. All our united encouragements were thrown away ; indeed, I 
believe they scarcely heard them, being totally absorbed in lamenting 
their infatuation in having followed the wild English, who were evi- 
dently bent upon their destruction, and ending by formally taking leave 
of each other, as their last moments were fast approaching, and recom- 
mending their souls to the care of the samts, especially their favourite 
St. Anthony, to whom their gratitude was unbounded when, in Bpite of 
all their melancholy forebodings, they found they did actually reach the 
summit of this terrible pass in perfect safety. The view which greeted 
us on our arrival was extremely beautiful: the chief features being 
Capo Liveri, Porto Longone, and a small village, besides a vast ex- 
panse of the Mediterranean ; but on walking some distance farlhcr*on 
this mountain ridgfe, a scene presented itself, which had hitherto been 
unrivalled by any we had sec&i in this couirlry, both for beauty and 
extent, .being a perfect bird’s-eye view of the whole eastern end of 
the island, bounded on two sides by the smooth sea. Immediately 
in front rose the mountains of Capanne, Giove, and La* Montagna, 
(par excellence,) to their right was part of Corsica,, to the right of 
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which again the island of Capraia, and the Binall one of Scoglietto 
immediately before Porto Ferrajo, the shape of whose peninsula, 
as well as the depth of its fine bay, (in which the Punta della Grotta 
forms a pretty little headland,) was beautifully depicted. To our left 
the sea washed the shores in two deeply-indented bays *, while another 
part of the island of Corsica bounded the horizon, in the immediate 
front of which, the Bmall flat island called Piamosa, was plainly to be 
discerned ; this, with a foreground of the most beautiful and odoriferous 
shrubs and flowers, was our reward for having traced the perilous 
passage of Monte Serrata : but to be appreciated it should be seen, for 
the pen, alas ! even in abler hands, could but feebly render justice to so 
magnificent a picture. 

The descent to St. Giovanni was still entirely unknown ground to 
our now somewhat reassured guides, hut as thejc were no precipiccB in 
sight, neither did it appear likely we should meet with any from the 
view we had of the line of country over which we imagined wc ought 
to proceed, they urged our leaving this beautiful spot, as the sun was 
fast sinking below the horizon, and time warned us that it was not 
improbable we might spend the night in an opdh boat on the bay, for 
very likely the gates of Porto Ferrajo would be safely closed ere we 
could possibly reach them, even with making all due haste. However, 
all our expedition was useless, for after about half an hour's walking, 
not one of the party had the slightest idea where we were, or in what 
direction we were proceeding ; but by the sun we thought it seemed as 
if eventually we should have arrived somewhere in the vicinity of the 
iron mine of Rio. The height of the beautiful grove of evergreens, in 
which we had got entangled, completely impeded all view for any 
distance before our eyeB ; and though their extreme luxuriance and 
fragrance were fyighly gratifying, yet I do not believe we particularly 
wished to Bpend the night under their thick branches — such, however, 
would most inevitably have been our fate, had not a good-natured 
countryman perccived*us wandering about in this labyrinth, and lustily 
hallooing, caused us to halt, and straining our eyes for the place from 
whence the voice reached us, after a few more shouts, wc perceived 
our friend mounted, no very great distance above our heads, on a 
rocky bank, where we supposed he was tending goats, as the faint tink- 
ling of a bell was now and then to be distinguished, breaking the 
otherwise solemn stillness of the evening. By dint of signs, and a 
great deal of talking, this peasant succeeded in making us comprehend 
in which direction we ought to proceed through this maze of bushes ; 
but it was remarkable, that, although lie screamed himself quite hoarse 
in thus giving the information, which was entirely gratuitous on his 
part, for. we did not even know any human being, besides ourselves, 
was anywhere near this remote spot, he never offered to quit his 
elevated situation, or advance ohc step nearer* to the place where we 
continued standing, and listening to his most acceptable instructions. 
Had this circumstance occurred in a more frequented country than 
Elba, swift as lightning he would have* presented himself by our side, 
and either bargained for paymept upon showing us the road, or begged 
a trifle when he had told us how to proceed ; but Giuseppe said no such 


* Called by the peasantry, Golfo della Stella, and Gtolfo d'Acona. 
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Htou glit as this was likely tb enter his head, that he hat! <ion6 it'Vroih 
pure good Arttute; atidwneri'fre inquired if we could not quake Kim 
some small present, he said it was useless, as he did not even know 
who he was ; however, we determined to make him come down by thp 
offer of money, if possible. But he, apparently, did not understand our 
meaning, for, wishing us a good nigjit, he suddenly vanished From our 
sight, and we consequently proceeded on our way, very much struck 
with this extremely unusual occurrence in Jtaly, in whose classic plains 
beggary, in all its most approved stages, is completely understood, 
from the “ povero cieco,” and his innumerable companions on the Monte 
Pincio at Home," to the more determined solicitations of thrusting a 
hand into your carriage at Naples, where, however, the dumb sign of 
gently touching the under part of your chin, with the thumb of your 
light hand, is immediately understood ag a reply in the negative, and 
has the desired effect of ridding you of the importunity infinitely 
sooner than any words could, have done. But what traveller, who may 
he tempted to spend an idle hour in wading through these pages, will 
not smile when he thinks of the pale and meagre figure who accosts 
him on the stairs of his hotel, the morning after his arrival at Florence, 
and, with lowly bow, thrusts into his hand a little book, neatly sewn 
up with pink silk, in blue and black paper splendidly spotted, and 
flowered over in Bilver, containing 

“ Happy omens of 
“ felicitation 

“ to the most distinct and illustrious 

,4 noble Mister , 

“ England, and Company. 

“ On the auspicious arrival in 
11 Florence. 

“ The academician and poet, Angel Sciantarelli. — In testimony of Ins 
duliful respect, presents to your Sir, wilh the most sincere desire, his fol- 
lowing poetical compositions, with hopes that you** Sir, will not disdain to 
place them under your poweiful protection ; and Hatters himself, that with 
the usual genciosity of jour Sir, will not fail to be rewaided.” 

Can any body accuse me of not ha\ing been a faithful scribe of the 
above unique composition in our own language 1 The poetry, which 
immediately succeeds this English preface, is generally in Italian and 
French ; but as the copy in my possession lias hitherto effectually baffled 
all my attempts to decipher above two or three words in a line, I must 
deny myself the pleasure of embellishing these pages with either of the 
three sonnets, which are the usual allowance for every new comer, and 
will dismiss this subject by saying, to the best of my belief, this totary 
of the Muses never fails in obtaining the desired end, our countiymen 
being very well accustomed to the distribution of largesse, in the dif- 
ferent realms through which they may wander. 

It will be naturally supposed, that all this time wc have accom- 
plished great part of thq descent from Monte Serrata, and with truth ; 
for we have found ourselves surrounded by cultivation, and overtaking 
a very civil farmer, he pressed us extremely to diverge to his house 
(a few fields out of our way), and partake of some refreshment, pro- 
vided we could be satisfied with simply bread and wine, a3, he added, 
he feared he had nothing else to offer. We, however, after expressing 
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flur { t^anks fox his kindness, declined accepting the invitation, as the swi 
washed us to continue on our road. Having instructed us in the path 
we were to follow, he took his leave, though not without testifying bis 
extreme surprise, that we should prefer this mountain-track to the easy, 
beaten road we had journeyed along in the morning. The view of the 
bay and Porto Ferrajo still presented many beauties, as we slowly 
descended the hill side, and a fetor small cottages were picturesquely 
placed on small patches of even ground, in the more immediate neigh- • 
oourhood of our path. At one of these, a very neat little farm, we 
coul^ not resist the temptation of enjoying a short halt, especially as 
the padrone assured us we should easily reach the fort Wore the gateB 
closed, at the same time desiring la sposa to fetch a cow from an adjoin- 
ing inclosurc, and give the strangers some new milk. The good 
woman speedily obeyed, and afterwards presented each of us with a 
bouquet of flowers. They both expressed then’ astonishment at our 
having crossed the Monte S errata in preference to the good road ; asking, 
if in our own country we had only such mountain passes, that we 
appeared to be so fond of them. Having satisfied their curiosity upon 
this point, and failing in our endeavours to induce the acceptance of 
any remuneration by this, good couple, for their bread and milk, we 
wished them good evening, and in return were recommended to the 
especial care of la Madonna, under whose protection we finally reached 
St. Giovanni and our boat, in which we were not sorry to seat our- 
selves, having walked from Porto Longone, a distance computed at ten 
miles, and they were certainly not short ones. The guard turned out 
to close the gates immediately after we had passed them ; and our host 
said, lie had greatly feared when first our boat was visible in the bay, 
that we should be too late, which probably. Giuseppe would have con- 
sidered a well-merited punishment for traversing an unknown country. 
On inquiring froth the landlord, why his hotel had a sign in French 
instead of Italian ? lie replied, that as lie had found it so he had left 
it; but could not give any reason of such being the case. He added, 
that lie had not been long its proprietor, neither did he think he should 
remain so for any lqngtli of time ; there was so little trade, and so few 
travellers, it was impossible lie ever should make a fortune like his 
brother, who kept the inn at Paggi Bousi (on the road between Flo- 
rence and Sienna) : there, indeed, he said, riches flowed in as fast as 
they could wish. He concluded with giving us the following piece of 
information: — That though all the bays in the island contained 
deep water, that at Ferrajo was infinitely the best, as even at the 
farthest part, close in shore, an English frigate might ride safely at 
anchor. 

. . End of the Second Day's Excursion. 
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No. XI. 

The fortress of Ciudad- Rodrigo fell on the eleventh day after its 
investment ; and taking into account the season of the year, the diffi- 
culty of the meqns to carry on the operations, and the masterly manner 
in which Lord Wellington baffled the vigilance of the Duke of Ragusa, 
the capture of Rodrigo must ever rank as one of the most finished mili- 
tary exploits upon record, and a chef d'ceuvre of the art of war. 

Our loss was equal tp that of the enemy ; it amounted to about one 
thousand hors de combat , together with three general ; of the garrison 
but seventeen hundred were made prisoners, the reBt being put to the 
sword. Yet, notwithstanding the off-hand manner in which the place 
was laid siege to, and the slashing Btyle ,it was carried by the bayonet, 
there were many people — 1 must say unreasonable ones — who found 
fault with Wellington for his mode of attack, as also for his inactivity 
after his victory. One write** — a Frenchman to be sure — says, “ he,” 
(meaning Lord Wellington,) “ might have easily carried off the French 
advanced guard, which,* -on the 22d, made its appearance near Tamames. 
The enterprise was favoured by the occupation of Ciudad-Rodrigo, as 
the detachment entrusted with the operation would have had a safe 
retreat under the cannon of the town. Fifteen thousand choice men 
ought to have been placed in ambush on the road to Salamanca. A 
corps of four or five thousand light troops should have marched against 
the French, with orders to fall back at 1 their approach. These light 
troops, when near the ambush, would have hastened their retreat, in 
apparent confusion, which would have induced the French to he more 
eager in the pursuit. The f concealed soldiers, then rushing from the 
ambush, would have fallen upon the rear of the French column, and 
infallibly destroyed it. It is by manoeuvres like the one here described 
that the forces of an enemy are ruined, without experiencing the enor- 
mous losses occasioned by sieges and battles.”! 

All this may be very true, and had Lord Wellington done what 
Monsieur Sarrazin says he could and should have done, he, most un- 
questionably, would have done more than he did ; but as it was, bungler 
as he is, — for it is well known that every man in France is ready to 
take hiB oath that he is so, and, to the shame of our own country, there 
are not wanting those who are willing to leash-in in the general cry 
raised against this great man by the fellows he has trounced from the 
heights of Lisbon to the walls of Paris, — he did as much in eleven days, 
in the depth of a severe winter, with twenty thousand men, as the hero 
of Rivoli and Esling and the conqueror of Suwarrow was able to accom- 
plish in twenty-five days, in summer, with forty thousand French vete- 
rans against a Spanish garrison ! It is clear, however, that Marshal 
Marmont was a little puzzled at what had taken place. On the 16th 
of January he wrote to Berlhier : “ I had collected five divisions, for 
the purpose of throwing supplies into Ciudad-Rodrigo, but this force is 
now inadequate to the object. <>I am, thereftn-e, under the necessity of 
recalling two divisions from the army of the north. I shall then have 
above sixty thousand men, with whom 1 shall march against the enemy. 
You may expect events as fortunate as glorious for the French army.” 
But in spite of these flattering promises, he was obliged to write to 

* General Sarrazin, t Bobadil was nothing to this fellow. 
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Prince Berthier on the 20th : 44 On the 16th the English batteries 
opened their fire at a great distance. On the 19th the place was taken 
by storm, and fell into the power of the enemy. There is something 
so incomprehensible in this event, that I allow myself no observation. 
I am not provided with the requisite information* This speaks a 
volume, and renders it quite unnecessary to say more on the subject. 

Lord Wellington lias been also censured for allowing generals to 
place themselves at the head of the columns that attacked Rodrigo. 
44 A general officer,” says Monsieur Sarrazin, “.is extremely valuable, 
especially when he is skilled in his profession. General Craufurd pos-‘ 
sessed the qualities for a commander-in-clrief ; whilst, at the head of a 
storming column, his thin person and diminutive size rendered him 
inferior to a grenadier.* 1 This is a just remark, because, beyond all 
doubt, the commanding officer «f a battalion is as likely, if not more so, 
than a general, to lead his men through a breach. Neither at Rodrigo 
nor Badajoz did General Picton head his division, and their success in 
.both was as complete as if he had; and why not ! a general is supposed 
to direct, , a colonel to lead ; and if any proof was wanting to prove the 
truth of tffis assertion, the success of the third division at both Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, the Litter 44 one of the most astonishing exploits men* 
tioned in history,*’ ought to suffice. 

The two officers who led the forlorn-hope at each breach escaped 
unhurt ; but although fortune favoured both equally in the field, the 
results which followed were wjjjely different. And here I wish I could 
lay down my pen ; but justice must be done to the Jiving as well as the 
dead. Lieutenant Gurwood of the 52d, who led the forlorn-hope of 
Craufurd*s division, obtained a company, and in the course of a few years, 
in consequence, rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; while the brave 
Lieutenant William Mackie of the 88th, who so gallantly volunteered, 
and so bravely led* on the forlorn-hope of the third division, notwith- 
standing the promise of General Mackinnon, which ought to have been 
held sacred, was altogether passed over by General Picton ; his name 
was not even mentioned, nor did lie gain promotion for his conduct. 
But this was only the commencement of a series of slights which I 
regret being obliged to say the 88th met with for the four years and a 
half that General Picton commanded the third division, during which 
long period — it is worthy of remark — no one officer of that regiment 
was ever promoted through his recommendation 1 No officer ever bet- 
ter merited promotion than Lieutenant Mackie, and none was ever 
worse treated. Tie volunteered the forlorn-hope in the handsomest 
manner — led it on in the most gallant style — and what was his reward 
for such conduct ? He was passed over without so much as being 
noticed by his general, for conduct that gained his fellow forlorn-hope 
companion an immediate step, which now places him high up amongst 
the lieutenant-colonels in the army, while Mackie is still — after a lapse 
of twenty years — a captain* ! 

“ I know a man of whom ’tis truly said, 

<* He bravely ttoire a storming jwrty led, 

“ And volunteered both times — now here’s the rub, 

« The gallant fellow still remains a sub. ,, f 

* Gained a brevet step in 1831, after being nineteen years a captain, which rank 
he obtained in his regular turn I 

f Johnny Newcome, p. 77- 
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regiment; hnt Dyw, unlucky a* ip *m* ra» mow fortunate than 
Mftekfe, because his bravery was oJfidally wor ^ 

Lord Wellington’s account of the two attacks of SaxrWtristoval, and 
His Royal {fighness, the late lamented Quke of York, made every pos- 
sible reparation in his power, the moment the mistake — for it was a 
mistake — ways made known to him t, and had he continued in the service, 
there can be no doubt thsft his lost rank would have been made up. 

It was once remarked by the French general. Brennier, that too much 
was exacted from the Bubaltems of the British army, and more than the 
Emperor Napoleon, all powerful as he was, would venture to attempt 
with his ; but if General Brennier heard that the senior lieutenant of a 
distinguished regiment, — and one, too, who had greatly signalized him- 
self on other occasions, — had successfully led a forlorn-hope, which 
service he liad volunteered, and tliat the general under whom he served 
did not so much as notice this officer for sucli conduct — if, I say, General 
Brennier knew this, I should be monstrously curious to hear what he 
would say ! 

When Mackie volunteered to lead the advance, those wild 1 witnessed 
the manner in which he did it will, I think, bear me out when I say 
that glory, and not emolument was his object He was at the moment 
the senior lieutenant, and lie might reasonably look for speedy pro- 
motion without thrusting his head amongst a forlorn-hope party to gain 
it ; — he looked forward with that pride, which cannot be styled vanity, 
to see, if lie survived, his name enrolled amongst the list of those who 
merited praise, or, if lie fell, it would be a consolation to him in his last 
moments to think that his friends and relatives knew that lie did so while 
serving his king and country in one of the most perilous situations ill 
which a man can be placed. If, on the oilier hand, promotion should 
be-v-as it was-*given to his fellow forlorn-hope companion, lie cer- 
tainly had a right to expect the same ; but twenty years of his life have 
passed — his rank has been lost to him, and his fame, if not blasted, — 
that it could not be ! — has been denied its just and hardly-corned re- 
ward. 

So soon as my regiment reached the village of Attalaya, its former 
quarters, I obtained leave to return to Rodrigo, for I was anxious to 
see in what situation the family were, with which I, in common with my 
companions, had pasped^the preceding night. Upon entering the town, 
I found all in confusion ; the troops ordered to occupy it were not any 
of those which had composed the storming divisions ; and although the 
task of digging graves, and clearing away the rubbish about the breaches 
was not an agreeable one, they nevertheless performed it with much 
cheerfulness; yet in some instances the soldiers levied contributions 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants, light ones it is true, and for the reason 
that little remained with them to give, or, more properly speaking, 
withhold ; but the provost-marshal was so active in his vocation, that 
this calamity was* soon put a stop to, and the miserable people, who 
were in many instances in a atate of nudity,* could without risk venture 
to send to their more fortunate neighbours for a supply of those articles 
tof dress which decenpy required. Upoii reaching the house I had rested 
in die evening before, I was rejoiced to find it uninjured, and the poor 
J a 
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caresses, ana tliafr <«xdrtKsMift df* gtatH4afeHneW4ll l&rfndr'W'— 
having presaedld thri#1$$stf town' pillage. 'fur th« namthte jtf’ 
given of the JUrtWiifg andSstftflfcingW RMrif#,'! tfttgot ttf Ttfrirflcfo i 
facta which I will fioW & ;**they will be jusfc as readable as^then, and aa 
they do not in aft$ way <tfhif8 within the precincts of what may be termed 
the detail of that affair, I may do’ so With the greater propriety^ and 
besides the title of those** Reminiscences’ give! me* 4 — or at least T take- 1 — 
a latitude that I would todLotherwise be entitled*k>. v 
The house occupied bflrtfyself, Captain Setom, and three or four 
mprc, was, as I before said, intruded upon by a fellow of the Connaught 
Rangers, who took upon himself to walk down the chimney ; wc had 
scarcely rid ourselves of him, when a loud knocking at the street door — 
the suie harbinger of a group of marauders— brought us once more 
upon our legs. We ran to the window to ascertain the cause, but had 
scarcely reached the balcony when some drunken fellows from the oppo- 
site side of the street, discharged their muskets at us. The wood-work 
was shattered about our ears, but fortunately no one was hurt, and when 
we made g"ood our retreat, which was ceitainly a *apid one, and that all 
was safe, Setoft began humming, sweetly but faintly, the little French 
air, “ Ah ! quel plaisir d'etre soldat” The knocking at the door con» 
tinned, and was immediately followed by a discharge of musketry, 
(such as I have before described ) against that part of the pannel nearest 
the key -hole. I w r as the first tyat reached the spot, and by the light of 
a huge Wax candle, that had been thrust through the dismantled pannel, 
with pleasure, though not surprise, I found the man who held it to be, 
not only a Connaught Ranger, but one of my own company, his name 
was Noonan. “ Noonan,” said I, M you caiviot come in here ;* “ Can’t 
I," said he, “ No, you Cannot,” said I, “ And why can't I,” replied he; 
“ Because,*’ I replied, “ I have promised to protect the family of this 
house, and I will do so at all risks.” “ Oh ! then blur-an-ouns, is it 
talking of risks you are ■when Pat Noonan is next or nigh your honour! 
but how 'Will I palaver these English men of the light di\ision, that’s 
forty times worse than ourselves, ( iv that be possible ’) alther a dhrop 
iv dhrink ?” Repeated knocks at the door, and loud execrations, put 
a stop to any further dialogue between me and Pat Noonan, and proved 
but too truly that the account he gave of his associates was not exag- 
gerated. A violent altei cation, of which I could not discover a word, 
now took place ; in a fevt moments afterwards all was silent, and after a 
lapse of a minute or so, Noonan thrust in his head again and said, 
“ You may make yourself aisy now, for they won’t throvbJe the house 
any more.” “ *Why, what did you say to them V 9 “ What did I say 
to them is it? I tould them a big lie any how, — I tould them* your 
honour was the docthur iv the regiment, and that you were just afthur 
cuttin the leg iv a poor cratur, and that you welc going to sarve four 
more afthcr the same fashion. I knew as soon as they’d hear-tell iv 
your cuttin off the leg iv the*‘ boy? that they’d .go away — and it wax 
thrue for me they didF •“ Noonan,” I Replied, “you are an honest 
fellow, and I won’t forget your behaviour.” “ Honest is it ? fait and 
sure, the Connaught Rangers is all honest for that matter— only our 
general (God -prosper him !) tells us another story.” 

I barricadoed tlfe door in the best manner 1 could, and we* all* got 
U. S. Journ. No. 48. Nov. 1832. 4 - z 
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round the fire once more ; the merits of different officers end soldiers, at 
well as divers bowls of brandy .punch were freely discussed, and it was 
late before we retired to rest for the night ; but previous to doing so, I 
went once more to the balcony, in order to ascertain how matters went 
on in the street, and to my astonishment found that Noonan was stand- 
ing sentinel at the door 1 Having satisfied myself that my patrona and 
her daughters had escaped molestation, I took my leave of them, and 
once more visited the large breach. On my way thither, I saw the 
French garrison preparing to march, under an escort of Portuguese 
troops, to the fortress of Almeida ; they were a fine-looking body of 
men, and seemed right well pleased to get off so quietly ; they counted 
about eighteen hundred, and were all that escaped unhurt of the gar- 
rison. At the breach there were still several wounded men, who bad 
not been removed to the hospitals ; amongst them was a fellow of my 
own corps, of the name of Doogan ; he was badly wounded in the 
thigh, the bone of which was so shattered as to protrude through the 
skin;. near him lay a French soldier, shot through the body, quite 
frantic from pain, and in the agonies of death. The moment Doogan 
observed me, he called out most lustily, “ Och ! for the lovb of Jasus, 
don't lave me here near this villain that's afthur cursing me to no end.” 
I observed to Doogan, that the poor fellow was in a much worse state 
than even himself, and that I much doubted whether lie would he alive 
ill five minutes. At this moment the eyes of the Frenchman met mine. 
“Oh! monsieur ,” exclaimed he, “ je meurs pour une goutte d'eau l 
Oh, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu / ” “ Now, 1, ejaculated Doogan, addressing 

me, “ will yon believe me, (that never tould a lie in my life !) another 
time? Did you hear him then, how he got on with his mon dew ?” I 
caused Doogan to be carried to an hospital ; hut the French soldier 
died as we endeavoured to place him in a blanket. I quitted the breach, 
and took a parting glance at the town ; the smell frotn the still burning 
houses, the groups of dead and wounded, and the broken fragments of 
different weapons, marked strongly the character of the preceding 
night’s dispute ; and even at this late hour, there were many drunken 
marauders endeavouring to regain, by some fresh act of atrocity, an 
equivalent for the plunder their brutal state of intoxication had caused 
them to lose by the hands of their own companions, who robbed indis- 
criminately man, woman, or child — friend or foe, the dead or the dying ! 
Then, again, were to be seen groups of deserters from our army, who, 
having taken shelter in Rodrigo during the winter, were now either 
dragged from their hiding places by their merciless comrades, or given 
up by the Spaniards, in whose houses they had sought shelter, to the 
first officer or soldier who would be troubled, at the moment, with the 
responsibility of taking charge of them. 

In the midst of a group of a dozen men, deserters from different 
regiments, Btood two of the Connaught Rangers. No matter what their 
other faults might be, desertion was not a species of delinquency they 
were addicted to and as the fate of one Of those men — indeed both of 
them, for that matter— was ariitlle tragical, f purpose giving it a nook 
in my reminiscences. The two culprits to whom I have made allusion 
were as different in their characters as persons ; one of them (Mangin) 
a quiet, well-disposed m$n, short in stature, a native of England, ana, 
as a" matter of course, a heavy feeder, one that could -but ill put up with 
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H short allowanbe*” and in consequence left the army when food became 
as scarce as it did in the winter of 1811. The other, a fellow of the 
name of Curtis, an Irishman, tall and lank, and, like the rest of the 
“ boyB ” from that part of the world, was mighty aisy about what he 
ate, provided he got a reasonable supply of drink ; but aB neither the 
one nor the other were “ convenient '* during the period in question, 
they "both left an advanced post one fine night, and resolved to try the 
difference between the French commissariat and ours. This was their 
justification of themselves to me, and I believe, for I was not present at 
it, the summvm bonum upon which the basis of their defence at their 
trial rested. There were also six Germans of the 60th Rifles in the 
group, but they seemed so unnerved by their unexpected capture, that 
they were unable to say anything for themselves. 1, most unquestion- 
ably, felt much for those poor wretches ; I bore strong in my own 
recollection what I had myself suffered from an empty stomach ; and 
the old adage, which I had often heard repeated, “ that hunger will 
Jbrcak through a stone wall,” was in the present instance, I thought, 
fully illustrated ; for those men, without any other aid than a craving 
for food, made their way witli greater ease into the strong fortress of 
Rodrigo than we were able to do, backed, as wc were, by the fire of 
several powerful batteries. 

Towards evening I reached the village which my regiment occupied. 
An altered scene presented itself. The spldiers busied in arranging 
their different articles of plunder ; many of them clad in the robes of 
some priest, while others wore gowns of the most costly silk or velvet ; 
others, again, nearly naked ; some without pantaloons, having been 
plundered, while drunk, of so essential a part of their dress ; but all, or 
almost all, were occupied in lading out fov sale their different articles 
of plunder in that .order which was essential to their being disposed of 
to the crowds of Spaniards which had already assembled to be the pur- 
chasers ; and if one could judge by their looks, they most unquestion- 
ably committed a breactf in their creed, by “ covetting their neighbours* 
goods and had the scene which now presented itself to our sight 
been one caused by an event the most joyous, much less by the calamity 
that had befallen the unfortunate inhabitants of Rodrigo, to say nothing 
of the human blood that had been spilt ere that event had taken place, 
the scene could not have been more gay. Brawney-shouldercd Cas- 
tilians, carrying pig- skins of wine on their backs, which they sold to 
our soldiers for a trifling sum ; bolero- dancers, rattling their castanets 
like the clappers of so many mills ; our fellows drinking like fishes, 
while their less fortunate companions at Rodrigo — either hastily flung 
into an ill-formiM grave, writhing under the knife of the surgeon, or in 
the agoiye? of death — were unthought of, or unfelt for. Sic transit gloria 
mundi l The soldiers were allowed three days conge for the disposal 
of their booty ; but long before the time had expfted, they had scarcely 
a rag to dispose of, or a real of the produce in their pockets. 

While this “ shiUco” was carried on throughout the division, the 
officers had little to do except am ust* them'fldves ; the country abounded 
in game ; and those who fancied field sports, had no lackage of oppor- 
tunities to indulge themselves in such pursuits. Taking advantage of 
this state of tilings, I rode over to the hospital near La Corrida, yitli 
the view of seeing* an officer of my regiment, of the name of Flack, 
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who had been desperately wounded by a round shot, two days before 
the storm of the place. The nafore of the wound, as well as its cause, 
were extraordinary ; and being greatly interested for the fate of a 
brother officer, I took an early opportunity to inquire after him. I 
found him stretched upon a miserable truss of straw ; at his feet lay 
hi9 faithful little spaniel bitch, Fidfele, beside him stood a huge earthen 
jar, or, as the Spaniards call it, panella of water, while at his head sat, 
in a dejected posture, his servant Larry Fegan ; he had been, for many 
years, Flack's bat-man, servant-man, and he might now be termed his 
right-hand man. He was a perfect prototype of Teague O'Connor, of 
whose history, as well as his master, Johnny Newcome, there are few, 
I should hope, of my readers ignorant. The moment I entered the 
room, Larry put his finger to his nose, and pointing to his master, gave 
me to understand 'that, I was not to speak to him ; but poor Flack was 
so rejoiced to see me, that lie commenced talking, and he would, I 
believe, have continued while he had a puff of breath left, had I not 
declared l would leave him if he did not desist. It was now Larry’s , 
turn ; and he began to recount, with much minuteness, his master's 
adventure ; and from everything I could learn, it was evident that Flack 
had exposed hims&f very foolishly, and to very little purpose. It 
appeared that a man of his company having been killed while at work 
in an advanced battery, he wished to pay a just tribute to his gallantry, 
and going out, accompanied by three soldiers, in front of the works, 
commenced preparing a grave for this poldier, who, it seemB, had much 
distinguished himself. The enemy no sooner perceived this hardihood 
of behaviour, than they opened a fire against the party ; their first dis- 
charge was sufficient to disperse it, and Lieutenant Flack fell, struck by 
a round shot in the thigh, which carried away the flesh from nearly the 
groin to the knee, while at the same instant, four musket balls passed 
through different parts of his body. He was carried out of the works 
in an insensible state, and the surgeons, upon examining the wound, 
judged it expedient to take the thigh out of the socket, — a delicate 
operation, to which he objected ; and it was the general opinion 
amongst the medical officers that he could not suivive the effects of the 
shock forty- eight hours; he nevertheless made a most rapid recovery, 
and although he was, by some mistake, reported dead, and gazetted as 
so, he was in a few months nearly as well as before he was wounded. 
The foregoing is the substance of Larry Fegan's “ detail I shall 
give the continuation in his own phraseology. “ The docthur," Baid 
Larry, in winding up his narrative, “ came here yesterday with his 
God save all here, and turning to me said, Your masther, it's like, isn’t 
dead yet ? You may say that with your own ugly mbuth, says I (to 
myself), for I was aloath to offind him, seeing how complately my 
poor mastlier’s life was in his hands, — No, sir, says I, he’s as alive as 
your honour. Had lie much himmorige * since I saw him ? says he. — 
Now when he got on about the himmorige I knew what he was at, and 
that lie only wanted to tliry iv I gave my master too much tq ate ; so 
says I, quite bould (because I followed his directions about the ateing), 
the devil receave the liimmorage he tasted, iv I except the little dhrop 
iv gruel your honour ordered me to give him ; and upon the same, its 

Larry, no doubt, mistook the doctor's words as well as their meaning, 
suppose he said hemorrhage l 1 
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ivhatthe basic began to laugh in my face/ 9 Larry was about to con- 
tinue his narration, when the arrival of the staff-surgeon of the fourth 
division, accompanied by different surgeons and their assistants, put a 
stop to any further colloquy. 

The entrance of the medical gentlemen was the signal for my de- 
parture. They commenced the operation of unbandaglng the mangled 
thigh of my poor friend, around which there appeared to me to be about 
as many folds of wrapping as usually envelope the body of an Egyptian 1 
mummy ; but before I left the hospital altogether, I was assured by 
one of the medical men, that there was every prospect of Flack’s 
recovery* 

A few days sufficed for the re-organization of the soldiers after they 
had disposed of their hard-earned plunder, and we were once more 
ready and willing for any fresh enterprise, no jnatter how difficult or 
dangerous. Badajoz was talked of, hut nothing certain was known, 
and the quiet which reigned throughout all our departments was such, 

• as not to warrant the least suspicion that any immediate attack against 
that fortress was contemplated by the Cominander-in-Chief. 

On the sixth day after our arrival at Atlafiu^we were again in 
motion ; the village of A-lbergaria was allotted Spur quarters, and a 
Court-Martial was ordered to assemble for the trial of the deserters 
from our army found in Rodrigo. The men of the 60th, and the two 
men of the 88th (Mangin and Curtis) were amongst the number. The 
court held its sitting — the prisoners were arraigned — found guilty — 
and sentenced to be shot! All were bad characters, save one, — and 
that one was Mangin. He received testimonials from the Captain of 
his company, (Captain Seton — ever the soldier's friend,) highly cre- 
ditable to him, and Lord Wellington, with his accustomed love of 
justice, resolved that his pardo.n should be promulgated at the time of 
the reading the proceedings and sentence of the Court-Martial. Three 
days after the trial, it was made known to the prisoners, and the army 
generally, that they firerc to die the following morning. At eight 
o’clock, the division was under arms, and formed in a hollow square of 
small dimensions ; in the centre of it was the Provost-Marshal, accom- 
panied by his followers, with pick-axes, spades, Bliovels, and all the 
necessary etceteras for marking out and forming the graves into which 
the unfortunate delinquents were to be deposited so soon as they 
received the last and most imposing of military honours — that of being 
shot to death ! In a few moments afterwards, the rolling of muffled 
drums — the usual accompaniment of the death-march — was heard ; and 
the soldiers who guarded the prisoners were soon in sight. The 
division observed a death-like Bilence as the prisoners defiled round the 
inside .of. the square; every eye was turned towards them ; but Mangin, 
from his well-knbwn good character, was an object of general solicitude. 
The solitary sound of the muffled drums at last flied away into silence— 
the guard drew up in the centre of the square, and the prisoners had, — 
for the last time,— a view of their companions from whom they had 
deserted, and of their cofours which thfey had forsaken ; but if their 
countenances were a just inde\ of their minds, — they seemed to repent 
greatly the act they had committed ! The three men of the 60th were 
m their shirts, as was also Mangin of the 88th, but Curtis wore the 
14 old red rag,” most likely from necessity, haying, in all human pro* 
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Lability, n6 shirt to die in; a circumstance by no means rate with the 
“ boys’* of the Bangers of Connaught! The necessary preliminaries, 
such as reading the crime, and finding the sentence, had finished, when 
the Adjutant-General announced the pardon granted to Mangin, who 
was immediately conducted away, and placed at a short distance in rear 
of the division ; the rest staggered onwards to the spot where their 
graves had been dug, and having beeh placed on their knees — their legs 
hanging over the edge of the grave — a bandage was tied over their 
eyes ; the Provost-Marshal then, with a party of twenty "musketeers, 
their firelocks cocked, and at the recover, silently moved in front of 
the prisoners until he reached to within five paces of them, and then 
giving two motions of his hand — the one to present, the other to fire — 
the four men fell into the pit prepared to receive them. The three 
Germans were dead — indeed they were ryearly so before they were fired 
at! And if the state of their nerves was a criterion to go by, a mo- 
derate sized pop-guu would have been sufficiently destructive to have 
finished their earthly career ;* but Curtis sprang up, and with one of his , 
jaws shattered and hanging down upon his breast, presented a horrid 
spectacle. ‘Every one^ seemed to be electrified, the Provost-Marshal 
excepted ; he, I sujflbe, was well-accustomed to such sights, for without 
any ceremony, he walked up to Curtis, and with the most perfect com- 
posure levelled a huge instrument (in size between a horse- pistol and 
blunderbuss) at his head, which blew it nearly off his shoulders, and he 
fell upon the bodies of the Germans witl^put moving a muscle. 

This ceremony over, the division defiled round the grave, and as each 
company passed it, the word “ eyes right” was given by the Officer in 
command, by which means every man had a clear view of the corpses 
as they lay in a heap. Tiiis is a good and wholesome practice, for 
nothing so much awakes in the mind of the soldier, endowed with 
proper feeling, the dishonour of committing an action which is almost 
certain to bring him to a disgraceful end, while it deters the bad man 
from doing that which will cost him all that he lias to lose, — for such 
persons have no character, — his life. It was ten o’clock before the 
parade broke up, and we returned to our quarters, leaving to the Provost- 
Marshal and his guard the task of filling up the grave. Several Portu- 
guese peasants crowded near the fatal spot, and so soon as all danger 
was passed, they flocked to witness the interment, making, all the time, 
divers appeals to the Virgin Mary ; but whether those were intended for 
the preservation of the souls departed, or their own bodies corporate, I 
neither knew nor enquired. 

Mangin, the man who had received his pardon, was still in a state of 
stupor ; after a lapse of an hour or so, his Captain went* to see him — 
but the shock he had received was too severe,— he had not nerve to 
bear up against it; he replied in an incoherent manner, — soon fell 
asleep,— and awoke aft ideot ! Every effort that could be made by 
medical men, and every assurance of favour firom bis Captain, proved 
vain — he became a* palpable, unreclaimable ideot, and shortly afterwards 
died of convulsions. r 1 

The consternation with which the capture of Rodrigo had filled the 
French army, made it paramounlly necessary for Lord Wellington to 
mask with the greatest caution his intended operation against Badajoz, 
but it "nevertheless began to be whispered that such was his design ; 
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indeed it required but little knowledge of the man, or of the splendid 
troops he commanded — now in that state of efficiency which no British 
army ever surpassed, and impressed with a feeling or their own decided 
superiority over those boasted and hitherto invincible legions, which the 
testimony of countless victories was sufficient to attest — to feel assured 
that such a general and such an army could not remain inactive, 
while it might be truly, and without bombast, said, that the fate of 
Europe depended in a great measure upon their exertions. But how 
was this to be effected ? Not by remaining inactive in Portugal ; but 
to advance into the heart of Spain, with such a fortress as Badajoz, 

S occupied by an enemy,) in their rear, would be next to madness ; it 
lereforc was palpably manifest that Badajoz must fall, or the British 
army and its general lose their character. Of all this, Lord Welling- 
ton was aware, and he adoptee^ his measures accordingly. A powerful 
battering train, composed of guns supplied by iHe vessels of war in the 
Tagus, were embarked on board ships of heavy tonnage at Lisbon ; 

' those ships put to sea, to avoid suspicion, "and when out of ^ight of the 
port, re-shipped the guns into vessels of a smaller size, which carried 
them up ttie Tagus. By this means, the entire train, with t)ie necessary 
stores, were landed in a part of the country wher^animals could, with- 
out difficulty, be procured to drag them to the banks of the Guadiana, 
and by this finished ruse on the part of Lord Wellington, the enemy 
were ignorant of the formidableness of his means of attack. At Elvas, 
only three leagues distant from Badajoz, the Engineers were directed 
to cause a vast supply of fasefnes and gabions to be prepared, but this 
created no suspicion, because that fortress was an extensive one, and it 
might well be supposed that these materials were destined for its use. 
Those preparations were followed by others — if not as imposing in 
their aspect, of equal necessity to the success of the enterprize, and 
more complex in \heir execution — the forming of magazines at so dif- 
ficult a season of the year, sufficient to supply an army of 50,000 men 
with food ; but all was*completed early in the month of March. 

Lulled into security by the apparent supineness of his adversary, and 
also by the extensive works he had constructed for the defence of 
Badajoz, Soult had — or thought he had — little to apprehend for its 
safety. General Lacy, Enginceer-in-Chief to the army of the South, 
was intrusted with the superintendence of the dispositions necessary for 
its defence, and this officer reported to the French Marshal that 
the place was amply garrisoned with chosen troops, amounting to five 
thousand men and upwards, — that it contained provisions for two 
months, and that the guns and mortarB placed in battery, counted 
above two hundred pieces of ordnance of large calibre, in the best pos- 
sible state, with a proportionate supply of ball and powder. The gar- 
rison was moreover commanded by General Count Phillipon, consi- 
dered to be one of the best Engineers in the Imperial Army, and whose 
two recent successful defences had inspired the greatest confidence 
amongst his troops. Thus circumstanced, it may be fairly said, that 
never was place in a bettev state, better. supplied, and better provided 
with the requisite number of troops. All this took place in the middle 
of February, and towards the ehd of that month it was known in the 
army that Badajoz was to be attacked. 

. (To be continued .) • 
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" Hast thou ne'er teen the comet's flaming flight? 

Th' illustrious stranger, passing, terror sheds 
On gasing nations, from his fiery train 
Of length enormous, takes (iis ample round 
Through depths efethor j coasts unnumbered ; worlds 
Of more than solar glory ; doubles wide 
Heaven's mighty cape, and then revisits earth, 

From the long travel of a thousand years." 

Welt, ! here we are still ! with the business of life proceeding as actively 
a* ever: — fanners expecting their annual visits from Swing — proud 
lords, and still prouder commoners, lauding democracy — rioters and 
ranters eager for Church plunder — electioneering helots receiving their 
bonus in advance, lest the candidates should sneak off after the three 
days’ drunkenness allowed by the new law — French and English in 
loving emtfrace — Don Pedro and Puppet Miguel not ditto — the march 
of seditious reading extending— and the world at large quite satisfied 
of its wonderful sagacity, and the utter ignorance of their predecessors. 
The dreaded midnight of this 29th of October has passed, and the busi- 
ness of man is uninterrupted by conflagrations or deluges, the pic- 
dictions of which have scared the wits of half the grown gentlemen, 
ladies, and children of all ages in the kingdom ! What alarm and 
terror ! Some thought of seeking cavernous refuge, but the recollec- 
tion of Buckland’s discovery at Kirkdale deterred them ; — others longed 
to be afloat, but then again, there was scarcely time to build Arkite 
boats, to embark all the beasts of the family ; and a larger class thought 
most wishfully on the Jura* range, the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the 
Himalaya regions : — 

u Torruit urbem, 

Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Saeculum Pyrrhaj, nova monstra quest*, : 

Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 

Visere montes.” ( 

And if, from the ability of astronomers in watching the motions of 
comets and foretelling eclipses, we exult in the extraordinary powers 
of intellect developed ; so ought we to feel mortified at the “ pig-headed* 
density so broadly displayed by numbers of the “ educated* classes, on 
speh advents. Thus many have been gazing with all their might for 
a* glimpse of the present visitor. But how have they done it ? Have 
they endeavoured to learn its place and particulars ? No ; as soon as 
the evenings sat in, they have been staring in the north and the east, 
the south and the west, for an object which is visible only a little before 
dawn, and is so faint as to be seen but with the most powerful telescopes. 
Others have actually fixed upon Jupiter, and perceived that he was run* 
ning stem on for Great Britain ; while a no less sapfent set have been 
searching for the stranger in the vicinity of the sun, although he had 
passed the meridian Bix hours before that luminary ; and this was per- 
formed by the profound optical contrivance of filling a greer?bottle* with 


* “ There is nothing new under the sun." It must have been by this admirable 
ipethoO that some former philosopher detected the moon to be made of green cheese. 
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water, and peering through it ! Jam satis. The ladies and children 
are, luckily, out of our province, or we might be inclined to consider 
their cases with compassion. But this mercy and moderation would 
not have been extended to the males, had the writer of this lucubration 
been an absolute monarch, and the offenders his subjects. Such of 
those crimihals as had made a farce of education, by priding themselves 
in the mere prosody of Greek ahd Latin, and impudently remaining 
ignorant of everything else, should be parcelled out to hew stones for 1 
transit-piers, and delve mines for metal to make. instruments with; part 
of their property should be confiscated for the support of observatories ; 
and, till they could readily give an analytical demonstration of celestial 
trajectories, their food should consist of star-wort, sun-spurge, and 
moon-seed, mixed with Drosiap sun-dew, and stirred with star-thistle* 
to this they might add the fruit of lunaria and sun-flowers, and, in cases 
of grace, be allowed to pick their teeth with tlie spikes of the barba- 
jovis. 

m By the word comet is meant, a heavenly*body in the planetary region, 
moving in an eccentric orbit, with a motion sometimes direct, and at 
others retrograde. Being generally surrounded by a faintly luminous 
vapour, in the form of a border of hair, to which the name of Coma was 
given, the appellation has remained through all ages. As a comet 
approaches the sun, the coma becomes brighter, and at length shoots 
out with a long train of luminous transparent vapours, keeping in a 
direction opposite to the sun, and is called the tail. When a comet 
makes its appearance, it is only for a very short period, seldom exceed- 
ing a few months, and sometimes only a few weeks. Instead of moving 
from west to east, like the planets, in orbits, making small angles with 
the ecliptic, they are observed to cross it qj all angles, while their pro- 
gress is more rapid, and their change of apparent magnitude is much 
more remarkable \h an those of planets. On retiring from the sun, the 
tail decreases; and those comets which never approach very near to the 
centre of our system, »have nothing but a coma or nebulosity round 
them during the whole time of their continuance in view. The length 
and form of the tail are very different * sometimes it extends only a few 
degrees, and at others to more than ninety ; for that of 1618 is said to 
have subtended an angle of 104°: so that while the body might have 
dipped below the horizon, the tail would still reach over the zenith, 
and beyond it. In others it consists of diverging streams of light. 
One which appeared in 1744 consisted of six of these streams, all pro- 
ceeding from the head, to a distance of three millions of leagues, 
and all a little bent in the same direction ; and the beautiful one of 
1811 was composed of two diverging beams of pale light, slightly 
coloured, which made an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees, and some- 
times much more. Both of these were a little bent outward, and the 
space between them was comparatively obscure. This tail was 
13,185,200 geographical miles in length. The apparent difference in 
the length and lustre of the tail of comets, has«give!i rise to a popular 
division of these singular bodies into three kinds; viz., bearded , tailed , 
and hairy ; but this division rather relates to the several circumstances 
of the same comet, than to the phenomena of different ones.. Thus, 
when the comet is east of the sun, and moves from him, it is said to be 
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bearded, because the light precedes it in die manner of that crinite 
appendage ; when it is west of the bud, and Bets after him, it is said to 
be tailed, because the train of light follows it in that form ; and when 
the sun and comet are diametrically opposite, the earth being between 
them, the train or tail is all hid behind the body of the oomet, except 
the extremities, which, being broader than the body, appear to Burround 
it like a border of hair, or coma, and on this account is called hairy. 
But comets have been observed, whose disc has been as clear, round, 
and sharply defined, as that of a planet, without either tail, beard, or 
coma. Some of these appeared of the magnitude of the bright stars, 
and some immensely larger. That which Hevelius observed in 1652, 
did not seem to be less than the moon, though it was very deficient in 
sptiendor ; and Seneca relates, that one which appeared after the death 
of Demetrius, king of Syria, was but little inferior in magnitude to the 
sun himself, being a circle of red fire, sparkling with such a light as to 
surmount the obscurity of the night. And he describes an enormous 
one which he fyimself saw, in the “ happy reign” of Nero, for six months 
together. Most comets, however, have dense and dark atmospheres 
surrounding their bodieB, which weaken the sun’s rays that “fall upon 
them: but within these the nuclei appear, which, though sometimes 
not opaque, are often of sufficient splendor to justify a belief in their 
solidity. 

The conjectures which have been advanced respecting tlfe nature and 
cause of the comet’s tail, are not only curious, but plausible and inge- 
nious. Tycho Brahe, the illustrious but unfortunate Danish philoso- 
pher, supposed it to be occasioned by the rays of the sun passing 
through a diaphanous nucleus. Kepler thought it was an atmosphere 
driven behind the comet by the force of solar rays. Nekton maintained 
that the tail was a thin vapour, furnished by the atmosphere of the 
body,* ascending by means of the sun’s heat, as smoke does from the 
earth ; but this hypothesis was founded on the supposition which then 
prevailed, that the sun was a body of fire ; but u s the truth of this sup- 
position lias been doubted by some, and abandoned by others, it is not 
stoutly advocated. Euler was persuaded that the tail is produced by the 
impulse of the solar rays driving the atmosphere from the comet ; and, 
therefore, there is a great affinity between these tails, the zodiacal light, 
and the aurora borealis. Most of the present reasoners seem to con- 
sider them to be of electric matter; and this would account for the 
undulations, and other appearances which have been noticed. Seneca 
is the earliest we remember to have recorded their having been seen 
through. It is with this splendid appendage in view that Thomson 
wrote 

“ Lo ! from the dread immensity of space, 

Returning, with accelerated course, 

The rushing comet to the Bun descends : 

And as he sinks below the shading earth, 

With awful train projected o’er the heav'ns 
The guilty nations tremble.” 


* By the doctrines of this philosopher, a ctrtrc inch of common air, at the distance 
of hall the earth’s diameter, would necessarily expand itself so far as to fill a space 
larger than the whole region of the planets. 
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The rarity of their occurrence, together with the seeming irregularity 
of cometary phenomena, have given a difficulty and even mystery as to 
their nature, which has perplexed philosophers from B.C. 4004 to A.D. 

1 832. Aristotle gave a death-blow to the reveries of some of his pre- 
decessors, by declaring comets to consist of exhalations raised to the 
upper regibns of the air, and there set on fire. This was a poor origin 
for such magnificent celestials ; y£t it obtained with the Peripatetics, and 
endured for ages. There were, however, as Pliny tells us, some among • 
the ancients “ who had juster notions who took these stars to be 
perpetual, and believed they moved in their proper orbits, but were never 
seen unless when left by the sun. Anaxagoras and Democritus also advo- 
cated a heavenly origin for comets. The Chaldeans seemed of opinion 
that they were lasting bodies, # which had stated revolutions as well ns 
the planets, but in orbits considerably more extensive, on which account 
they are only visible when near the earth, but disappear again when 
they ascend into the higher regions ; this, however, is not incontestible : 

, for Epigenes declared, that the Chaldees ‘thought comets were caused 
by storms. Pythagoras taught that they were wandering stars, disap- 
pearing in the superior parts of their orbits, and becoming visible only 
m the lower parts of them. Seneca intimates that he thought them to 
be above the moon ; that by their rising and setting there was some- 
thing in common between them and the stars, and declares his belief 
that, instead*bf being casual fires, they arc amongst the eternal works of 
nature, “ But why,*' said liq, “ do we wonder that comets, so rare a 
worldly spectacle, are not yet restrained by certain laws, and that their 
beginnings and endings should not be known, of which there are re- 
turns at no great intervals ? There are not yet fifteen hundred years 
past since Greece numbered and named tl^e glittering stars ; and there 
are many nations who, to this clay, know not the iieavens but by sight, 
that as yet are ignorant why the moon wanes, or undergoes eclipses; 
and even amongst us these things have been but lately reduced to a 
certainty. The time vrill come when those things which are now con- 
cealed shall be brought to light by time and the diligence of future ages. 

A century is too short for searching those secrets, and all the years of 
man are required in the contemplation. Is it not grievous that we 
divide this brief span between serious and frivolous occupations ? The 
time shall come when our posterity will wonder that we were ignorant of 
things so manifest/’ And in a still more remarkable spirit of prophecy 
does this philosopher, in Quast. Nat ., 1. vii. c. 26, thus predict the 
coming of a Newton: — “ Erit qtii demonstret aliquando, in quibus 
cometae partibus errent ; cur tam seducti a emteris errent, quanti quales- 
que sint." 

This promising state of inquiry fell into the decline which all know- 
ledge experienced, in the dark times which accompanied the fall of 
Rome, and which continued till Bacon, by his'iVbvww Organum , and 
those other splendid fragments of the Magna Instauratio , boomed 
off the quiddities of the Irrefragable Doctor of the middle ages. 
Still, while other objects* of science wc*re resuscitating, the cometary 
phenomena were consigned tq the prurient imaginations of moon- 
struck marvellcrs, as had been the case in the days of Homer, who 
says— • , 





* AtiikvMd tom I from mumm •#»*, 

To ftight the nations with a dire portent, 

. (A, fatal sign to armies on the plain, 

Or trembling Ballon on the wintry main,) 

With sWepinjr glories glides along in air, 

And shkkes tire sparkles from his blazing hair. 1 ' 

, Parnoekus, that eccentric and bombastic apagfric , gravely insisted 
tfcett cpcpets were composed by angels, or spirits, expressly to foretel 
goodjor bad events. The learned and illustrious Kepler, whose; mathe- 
matical powers enabled him to be plausible as to their motions, was 
WCalf; enough m his judgment to suppose them monsters which gene- 
rated in the celestial ether, by an animal faculty, in vast numbers, like 
fishes* in the ocean ! “ Quandoque bonus dormitat Humerus,” The 
sentiments of Bodin, a learned French Writer of the sixteenth century 
were yet more absurd ; for he maintained that comets are spirits which 
have lived upon the earth innumerable ages, and being at last arrived 
on the'Confpu'S ot death, celebrate their last triumph, or are called to 
the firmament like shining stars ! They were long and largely rcgaided 
as the prodromi of pLague, defeat, famine, floods, wrecks, and other 
desolating calamities ; and they were held in amicable alliance with astro- 
logy,, magic, geomancy, and all the other brandies of mystical impos- 
ture; nor are the mists of superstition and prejudice yet wholly eva- 
porated. 44 Experience,” quoth old John Gadbury, 41 is* an eminent 
evidence, that a comet, like a sword, portendeth war; and an hairy 
comet, Qr a comet with a beard, denoted the death of kings.” The 
latter event seems to have formed the principal occupation of these 
mazy messengers, for the aforesaid sage gives vs an historical register 
of their consequences for a period of upwards of six hundred years, an 
account which he sums up tlius, but in large Roman capitals : “ As if 
Qod and Nature, intended, by comets, to ring the kn-ells of princes *, 
esteeming the bells in churches upon earth not sacred enough for such 
illustrious and eminent performances.” Many v who disregarded the 
uniform sublimity of the azure expanse in general, were startled at 
eclipses, meteors, and cometary bodies ; and to put the evil omen in its 
proper bearing, we may adopt the language of an old poet ; — 

“ The blazing star, 

Threatening the world with famine, plague, and war: 

To princes death ; to kingdoms many cios&es; 

To all estates inevitable losses ; 

To herdsmen, tot ; to ploughmen, hapless seasons ; 

To sailors, storms ; to citios, civil treasons." 

And Milton, .who lived after the days of Tycho Brahe and Galileo, and 
was at once learned, sensible, and philosophic, meets the popular pre- 
judice thus ■ 

( , 11 Satan stood, 

Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

' * That fifes the length of Ophitiehus huge, 

1 In th’ aterte %ky, and from its horrid nair 

Shakes pestilence and war.'* 

* Shakstieare, though he makes the Duke of Bedford suppose that comets import 
change of time arid states, Bays— 

“ When beggars die, there are no comets seen," 

, » * L */ , i tj * K ' > t 1 J * 



The Aristotelian doctrine, of comet* being meteors existing in our 
atmosphere, was again prevalent till the days of Tyctio Brahe. Tliis 
excellent astronomer supported a true hypothesis oh the subject : he 
averred that a comet had no sensible diurnal parallax, and therefore was 
not only far above the regions of our atmosphere, but much higher 
than the tfloon ; that few have come so near the earth as to have any 
such motion, yet they all exhibit 'an annual parallax; ihe tfrftit&l reso- 
lution of the earth causes their apparent motion to be very different frbAi 
what it would be, if viewed from the sun, which demonstrates that they 
are much nearer than fixed stars, which have no parallax. Tycho, 
indeed, was in some measure preceded by Kepler; but though the 
latter supposed comets to move freely through space, he could not pre* 
cisely determine the tenor of {lie motion. He was followed by Heve* 
lius, who, from his own acourate observations, concluded that they 
moved in parabolic trajectories. 

James Bernoulli, the head of the celebrated knot of Swiss philoso- 
pliers of that name, a man who “ traversed the stars againsUhis father’s 
inclination , 11 formed a rational conjecture upon these wanderers. He 
viewed comets as the satellites of some most distant planet, which, 
either from its remoteness, or smallness, is invisible to us ; but that 
several satellites move round him, some of which descend as low as the 
orbit of Saturn, and become visible in their perigucum. Hevelius 
thought, likfi the solar macula?, that comets are formed and condensed 
out of the grosser exhalation s^of the solar body. Descaitcs, to suit the 
general motion of bis atomic universe, advanced another opinion : 
lie held that comets are only stars, which were formerly fixed, like the 
rest, but becoming gradually covered with spots, and at length wholly 
deprived of thetr light, cannot keep their places, but are carried off by 
the vortices of the circumjacent stars ; and in proportion to their mag- 
nitude and solidify, move in such a mfhncr as to get within the reach of 
the sun’s rays, and thereby become visible. 

But the insufficiency of these hypotheses is no>v proved by the obser- 
vations which have been made on those bodies, in times still more 
recent; and particularly by our illustiious countrymen, Newton and 
Halley. According to the theory of the former, comets are compact, 
solid, and durable ; in fact a species of planets, which move in very 
oblique and eccentric orbits in every direction, with the greatest free- 
dom, persevering in their motions even against the course and direction 
of the planets. So long as their velocity is increased, they move nearly 
in great circles ; but towaidb the end of their course, they deviate from 
those circles ; and as often as the eartli proceeds one way, they go the 
contrary way: They move in ellipses, having one of their loci in the 
centre of the sun, and by radii drawn to the sun, describe areas pro- 
portionable to the times. As to their magnitudes, the estimates have 
not been sufficiently accurate for dependance ;«for it does not appear 
that a proper distinction has yet been made between the nucleus and its 
atmosphere. It is true, that obstacles have .presented themselves to 
baffle inquiries which werfc purely theoretical ; but, by legitimate hypo- 
theses, which approximate to the truth, results are obtained, which, if 
not strictly true, are sufficiently correct to act upon with great cer- 
tainty. 

The indeterminateness of the places of cometary orbits, to$ethe r 
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with their apparently indefinite angulafr inclination to the plane of the 
ecliptic, their eccentricities, and the direction of their movement, form 
a striking circumstance in the solar system ; and one from which it 
has been inferred that different final causes must have presided over 
the formation and destination of the planets and comets. In the deter- 
minations to which the former are subject, it is seen that the orbits are 
nearly circular, and but little incline! ; that all of them, both primary 
and secondary, move from west to east, and all those, the rotation of 
which we have been able to observe, turn their axis in the same direc- 
tion. “ Thus,” said the highly-gifted Laplace, “ the planetary system 
displays to us forty-two movements in this course, and it is four millions 
of millions to one, that this arrrangement was not owing to chance.” 
Hear this, ye who think 

We mortals stalk, like horses in a mill, 

Impassive media of Atomic will !” 

Numerous and plausible, As well as wild and visionary, have been 
the cogitations as to the object and uses of comets. We have glanced 
at the fear and trembling which pervaded the superstitious* herd at 
such portentous harbingers ; and we have now to notice the speculations 
of superior minds, which also owned the power of dread, though from 
a different motive — the apprehension of a physical injury to our globe. 
Sir Isaac Newton after showing the immense atmosphere of comets, 
and its dilatation, thinks when the vapours are thus rarifiod and diffused 
through space, they may gradually, by means of their own gravity, be 
attracted down to the planets, and become intermingled with their 
atmospheres. By this, the moisture spent in vegetation would be 
recruited; “and I suspect” adds the immortal philosopher, “ that the 
spirit which makes the finest* subtilest, and the best part of our air, and 
Which is absolutely necessary for Hie life and being of all things, comes 
principally from the comets. So far are they from portending any 
hurt or mischief to us, which the natural fears of nen are apt to suggest, 
from the appearance of anything that is uncommon and astonishing.” 
Another use which he conjectured comets mav be designed to serve, 
is that of recruiting the sun with fresh fuel. Whiston who was both a 
learned man and a mathematician, considered comets as intimately con- 
nected with the world. His opinion was, that the great comet of 1680 
was instrumental, at the earth’s cosmogony, in giving the globe its 
diurnal rotation, by striking it obliquely; that afterwards a near 
approach of the same body enveloped us in its tail, and occasioned the 
deluge ; and that by another advance, after being heated to an immense 
degree in its perihelion, it would cause the final consummation of all 
things, by the general conflagration ; a persuasion of which has per- 
vaded both Christians and Heathens, the former inspired by the tes- 
timony of sacred writings, and the latter from the earliest tradition. 
But notwithstanding the ingenuity, and even probability of these and 
other hypotheses, there is yet little in any one of them to entitle it to 
estimation above the others ; -and until multiplied observations shall 
have added to the imperfect knowledge which we at present possess of 
these bodies, it is perhaps better not to give a decided preference to any 
of them. For as Sir William Herschel very justly observed, “ Many 
of the* operations of nature are carried on in her great laboratory, which 
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wc cannot comprehend; but now and then we see some of the tools 
with which she is at work. We need not wonder that their construe* 
tion should be so singular as to induce us to confess our ignorance of 
the method of employing them, but we may rest assured that they are 
not mere lusns natures* I allude to the great number of small telescopic 
comets that have been observed ; and to the far greater number still 
that are probably too small for* being noticed by our most diligent 
searches after them. Those six for instance, which my sister has 
discovered, I can, from examination, affirm, had not the least appear- 
ance of any nucleus, and seemed to be mere collections of vapours 
condensed about a centre. Five more that I have also observed were 
nearly of the same nature. This throws a mystery over their destina- 
tion, which seems to place them in the allegorical view of tools, pro- 
bably designed for some Salutajy purposes to be wrought by them ; and 
whether the restoration of what is lost to the sun by this emission of 
light, may not be one of the purposes, I shall not presume to determine. 
The motion of the comet discovered by TVT. Mossier, in Jknic, 1770, 
plainly indicated how much its orbit was liable to be changed by the 
perturbation of the planets ; from which, and the little agreement that 
can be found between the elements of the orbits of all the comets that 
have been observed, it appears clearly that they may be directed to carry 
their salutary influence to any part of the heavens.” 

— — u To shake 
Reviving moisture on the numerous orhs 
Through which his long ellipsis winds ; perhaps 
To lend new fuel to declining suns, 

To light up worlds and feed tli’ eternal fire." 

The number of comets which has been recorded, with more or less 
attention, amount to upwards of four hundred ; but not one-third of 
these have been Observed with such accuracy as to allow the elements 
of their orbits to be ascertained *. Halley, whom we claim as a naval 
captain, following the theory of Newton, set himself to collate all the 
observations which had been made upon those wandering bodies pre- 
viously to 1680, and calculated the elements of twenty-four of them. 
The results were satisfactory and singular : with but few exceptions 
they had passed within the earth’s shortest distance from the sun ; and 
the greater portion had moved in a retrograde or opposite path to the 
planets. While the sagacious philosopher was industriously occupied 
with the laborious inquiry, this problrma longe difficillimum , the comet 
of 1682 fortunately made its appearance, and he observed it with such 
skill as to determine its orbital inclination, the position of its line of 
nodes, and the* longitude, distance, and time of its perihelion. With 
these precious elements, he soon detected the striking resemblance be- 
tween it and the comets recorded in 1607, 1531, and 1456, and came 
to the conclusion that they were one and the same body revolving in an 
elliptical orbit round the sun, in a period of seventy-five or seventy-jsix 
years. From a slight variation which he fountf in this period, he con* 

9 

* The comets that have been observed, have made their passages through very 
different parts of the solar system : — twenty-four passed within the orbit of Mer- 
cury ; forty-seven within that of Venus; and fifty-eight within that of Telltls j 
seventy-three within that of Mars ; and the whole within that of Jupiter. “ 
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sidergj. orbit might^baye been influenced by. the BOsactqm the 
remote planets ; and aft£r malting an ajlowance, fat* calami fb*<»e 
effect of Jupiter, bgld^ron^inced that it would reappear fjCMewd^tfe 
end o % f 17!>B,qr the bemppg of the following year. This 
went was received wiw Extraordinary interest, as .a j text for itafidutyg 
whether those bo%s obeyed the general laws of nature* with .perma- 
nence and regularity ; and the consequent triumph of the Newtonian 
doctrines, proved the infinity of the Creator’s power; 

“ At his command affrighting human klnfljL 

Comets drag on their blazing length behind*: 

Nor, as was thought, do they at random rove, 

But in determined times, through long ellipses move. 

It was now no longer doubted, that the comet observed in each of these 
years was the same, although its appearandfe was very different. In 
1456, with a tail of sixty degrees in length, it affrighted all Europe ; 
and to its* influence were ascribed the rapid success^a’of Mahomet II., 
which then v lhreatened Christendom. When it was seen in 1531, it was 
<*f a bright gold colour; in 1607 it was dark and livid ; in 1682 it was' 
bright; and in 1759 it was pale and obscure. Indeed, it was then so 
near the horizon, that Messier, who had been searching for it two 
whole years, detected it with some difficulty in his four feet and a half 
Newtonian reflector : it afterwards became brighter, hut, though toler- 
ably large, was ill defined. A new body was thus added to our solar 
system ; and tin’s being determined, both by theory and proof, analogy 
assumed the condition for all the other comets. 

Halley, however, did not live to sie the verification of his noble pre- 
diction ; having sunk, full of age and honour, seventeen )ears before 
the event. In the meantime a triumvirate of illustrious mathemati- 
cians, Clairault, Euler, and d’Alembert, engaged themselves in solving 
the question of the “three bodies;” that is, to determine the paths 
described by three bodies, projected from three given points, in given 
directions, and with given velocities, their gravitating forces being 
directly as their quantities of matter, and inversely as the squares of 
their distances. The object of this problem is to find their distuibing 
effects upon each other. Claiiault having succeeded in obtaining a 
solution, applied it to the calculation of the influence of Jupiter Jn 
Halley’s prediction, and added that of Saturn. The results were, that 
the comet would be retarded one hundred days by the attraction of Sa- 
turn, and five hundred and eighteen by that of Jupiter, so that it would 
not come to the perihelion till the 13tli of April, 1759. “ Any one may 
think,” said lie, “ with what caution 1 venture upon this publication, 
since so many small quantities, unavoidably neglected by the methods 
of approximation, may very possibly make a month’s difference.” That 
the comet appeared in December, 1758, and reached its orbital point 
nearest the sun on the 13th of March in the succeeding spring, or 
thirty days before it had been expected, only inspires reverence for 
the profound computation, and the prodigious labour employed ; and 
when we have seen that the philosopher did «but approximate the force 
of Saturn, and was not aware of the existence of UranuB, we may fear- 
lessly pronounce the “ incidents” of this comet, to be one of the greatest 
intellectual victories of man ! 

T* comprehend the delicacy of these inquiries, we may mention that 
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hr fte ftdin&iythfeorjf of the plan&aryjrtrfoirbattons, the eccentric!^ 
#ii Inclination being small, it is con vetfSehf to expand the ex&restrioiu 
Mbo infinite setie* of co-sines of multiples 9^ file tmm longitudes, — the 
confidents proceeding by powers of the tefc^ fit r icitfek and ihclinations. 
But in the base of a comet, wherafijiese elemehtfr are so considerable, a 
finite expression 4 must be used V and this can be obtained only by keep*; 
ing onb m the* form of a function of the true longitudes and radii vec- 
tares. But the accurate integration of all the consequent expressions is ’ 
hardly possible, andfihe computer is therefore driven to the method of 
integration by quadratures. For this purpose the value of the differen- 
tial co-efficients are calcttf^ted for small intervals of time, each is mul- 
tiplied by the length or number of units which that interval contains, 
and all the products arc^ddcd. It will be seen that this is an intricate, 
laborious,. and fagging operation ; Qnc which requires the full energy of 
an elevated mind to undertake, for the use of the few who derive real 
interest from such abstruse subjects, and the still smaller feumber of per- 
sons who can follow their recondite reasonings. • 

The great comet of 1680, was supposed by Dr. Halley to have R 
period of ^75 years, and to be the same that appeared B.C. 44, at the 
death of Julius Caesar ; again in the reign of Justinian, A.D. 531 ; and 
in 1106, in the reign of Henry I. At all of these periods, appearances 
of a great and terrible comet are recorded, but no such observations 
have been made on them a9 to ascertain their elements. It is supposed 
to have approached nearer to the sun than any other that is known, 
being about 572,000 miles at its penhelion, whilst its aphelion distance 
was not less than 11,200,000,000 miles. It descended to the sun with 
velocity of 880,000 miles per hour, almost perpendicularly, and ascended 
in the same manner, remaining in sight foj four months, with a tail of 
41,000,000 of leagues in length! Jt was by this tremendous comet 
that Sir Isaac NcWton proved the fallacy of the hypothesis which sup- 
posed such bodies to consist of solar exhalations : for the heat of the 
sun is as the density ofcits rays, or reciprocally as the square of the dis- 
tances of places from the luminary. Wherefore, since the distance 
of the comet, on Ijic Sth of December, was observed to be to the 
distance of the earth from the sun as 6 to 1000 ; the sun's heat in the 
comet at that time, was to his heat with us at midsummer, as 1,000,000 
to 36. Now the heat of boiling water being little more than three 
times that of our dry earth, when exposed to the midsummer rays ; and 
assuming the heat of red-hot iron to be above three or four times that of 
boiling water, he concluded that the heat of the body of the comet, in 
its perehelion, must be near 2000 times as great as that of red-hot 
iron. A globe of red-hot iron, of tile dimensions of our earth, would 
scarcely be cool in 50,000 years. If then the comet be supposed to 
cool 100 times as fast as that metal, >et, since its heat was two thou- 
sand times greater, if it were the same magnitude with the earth, it 
would not cool in a million of years. 

In the present state of astronomy, the principles of cometary pheno- 
mena are such, perhaps, a?* are most likely to lead to new results respect- 
ing the constitution of the world. We have seen that comets obey the 
laws of attraction ; but the perturbations of their orbits, though much 
simplified sipce the days of Clairault, are computed with such difficulty,' 
that their theory is yet in infancy. Still less do we understand their 
U, S. Joubn. No. 48. Nov. 1832. 2 a 
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physical modifications ; and whether they be actually permanent bodies, 
or whether they are occasionally generated by the collapse of nebulous 
matter, is a question which posterity must decide. All that hath yet 
been discovered With certainty is, that their masses are so small as to 
render the influence of their attractiQns altogether insensible ; and the 
knowledge of this fact, effectually removes every cause of alarm for the 
safety of the terrestrial orbit and axfs of rotation : yet it cannnot be 
' denied, that though a collision is so improbable that the chances are 
< nearly as three thousand millions to one, Birch a shock fs still possible *• 
The strange comet of 1770 passed through the system of Jupiter, with- 
out deranging the motion of the satellites ; but there is proof, from 
unimpeachable investigations, that its own path was lengthened by 
proximity to the vast body of that planet. Nor is it possible to form 
any idea of the amazing number of those erratic cruisers: * almost all 
those which are visible, come within the orbit of the earth ; and if it be 
assumed that they are equally distributed in space, tk<$ number actually 
recorded weald lead to the inference that not less than 250,000 approach 
nearer to the sun than the planet Uranus! 

Beltdes Halley’s comet, which is to reappear about the middle of 
November 1S35, and that of 1680, there are two other comets of long 
intervals, of which something like a return has been traced. One of 
these passed its perihelion, or summit of its ellipse nearest the sun, on 
the 6th of July, 1264; and again on the 1st of April, 1556; thus its 
period is about two hundred and ninety-two years, and it may be 
expected sixteen years hence. The second, whose identity has been 
inferred, appeared in 1532, and again in 1661, denoting a period of 
about one hundred and twenty-nine years ; but in 1790, though three 
comets appeared, neither of .them resembled the one expected. Still 
we cannot reason upon these as instances ; for, as they travel far into 
space, their time of revolution, and form, and position of orbit are not 
sufficiently known for reliance ; — nor can we presume to estimate how 
*^hese incipient worlds may be affected by physical causes, beyond the 
limit of our present knowledge. 

in this dilemma, it has most opportunely happened, that two comets of 
short periods have been recently discovered and reduced to law ; and we 
consider that, as both of them are telescopic objects which have been 
detected, found amenable to gravitation, ami have appeared to their pre- 
dicted returns with unerring punctuality, these interesting discoveries may 
be proudly placed in the van of modern astronomy. They both seem 
faint masses of vaporous matter, barely corporeal, and but slightly 
luminous; and it is not a little wonderful to see such dim mists — 
“ whose parts,* says Sir J. Ilerscliel, “can have no more cohesion 
than the floating particles of the lightest fog” — borne along by their 

* As a specimen of the distant probability of such a lore , Olbers computed that 
after a lapse of 83,000 years, a comet will approach the earth to the same prox- 
imity as the moon ; after 4,000,000 years, it will reach within 7,700 miles; — and 
then, if its attraction* equals that of the earth, the waters of the ocean will he 
elevated 13,000 feet, and cause ;a second deluge. After 220,000,000 years, it will 
clash with the globe, — but whether it would, even then, reduce this beautiful frame 
to its original chaos, remains to be seen. We Jiay add that, in the present instance, 
' Weighing all the elements, 2500 years must elapse before a near approach to Biela’s 
comet is probable : but many thousands of yea$s may pass without its happening,— 
leavitig tollman out of the question. 
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inertia, and commanded by their gravity, with all the exact regularity of 
the denser planets. 

The first of these familiars is stamped with the name of the indefatig- 
able Encke, who considered the elements of its orbit-in 1818. By the 
researches which he then instituted, he was enabled to identify it with 
the comcft found by Messrs. Mechain and Messier, in 1786, in Aquarius'; 
but these gentlemen having observed it only twice, were unable to 
afford materials for computation. It was then seen by Miss Herschel 
at Slough, in 1795, in the constellation Cygnus; and Dr. Herschel per- 
ceived a small star through its middle, with very little diminution of* 
brightness. In 1805, Pons, Iluth, and Bouvard, discovered it on the 
same day. In 1819, Pons got sight of it again. Hitherto it was sup- 
posed that the four comets were different, but Encke not only pointed 
out their identity, but also s]iowod that an elliptic orbit agreed better 
with each set of observations, than a parabola*. The investigations ot 
the diligent professor enabled him to foretel its reappearance in 1822, 
and to state the probability of its not being observable in #ur latitudes. 
This anticipation was realized by the fortunate circumstance of a man 
ruling a* colony, in the southern hemisphere, who was at once st distin- 
guished officer, and a profound philosopher. We allude to our friend, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Brisbane, who being then governor of 
New South Wales, had fitted up an observatory, and appointed Mr. C. 
Rumker bis assistant. To the gratification of all the astronomical 
world, the comet was seen by the latter, on the 2d of June 1822, and 
the accurate observations wlfich were made, afforded Encke the means 
of reconsidering its elements, ami, with additional confidence, to com- 
pute its return for 1825. Still there appeared to be some unknown 
cause for uncertainty ; the possible derangements it would suffer from 
planetary influences, had been duly calculated, yet, at each reappear- 
ance there was A difference between the prediction and observation, and 
always on the same side. The supposition therefore, that the heavens 
oppose a gaseous ether, or resisting medium, to the motion of bodies^ 
became necessary to reconcile all the anomalies*. This subject was 
ably discussed by, M. Mossotti, in the Memoirs of the Astronomical 
Society of London, — a society which had shown the' liveliest interest in 
this advent, and which awarded their gold medal to Professor Encke, Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, and Mr. Rumker, in acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices. — The comet was again generally observed in Europe in 1825, 
and 1828 ; and the circumstances of the last appearance were particu- 
larly favourable for determining the influence of Jupiter’s mass, and the 
absolute amount of the retardation which the other observations had Jeft 
undetermined. The orbit is an ellipse of comparatitely sniaH dim eli- 
sions, wholly within the orbit of Jupiter; its period is 1210 days, or 
about three years and three-tenths, and its retardation from resistance 
amounts to abopt two days in each revolution. Thus liars this obscure 
object rcvealed^the secret oG> a rare medium filling space, of which the 
planets gav6 no indication, they performing their motions as in a perfect 
vacuum ; and it may yet open other vifws ot Importance and grandeur. 

* Dr. Olbers said, u The exemption of the dense and solid bodies of the planets 
from any Sensible effects of resistance, in the interplanetary spaces, proves not||pg 
with respect to comets, which occupying, perhaps, a volume 1000 times as great, may 
have masses 1000 times as small.” » 
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It was seen last June by M. Mossotti, who has settled at Buenos Ayrfes; 
and we have just received a letter from Mr. Henderson, announcing 
that lie got hold of it at the Cape of Good Hope Observatory, on the 
2d of June, a ‘month after its perihelion, and watched it several morn- 
ings, till the moon rendered it invisible. Both these observers remark, 
that it seemed more faint than at its last return ; but thiB might depend 
upon optical and local circumstances. We ourselves made desperate 
attempts to catch it in the spring, but it sunk into the vapours above the 
south-west horizon too early to allow of it. 

k We should not omit a remarkable fact elicited by this wondrous object. 
Helvelius had boldly given his opinion that the diameters of cometary 
nebulosities increased in proportion as comets receded from the sun ; — 
an opinion in which he was partly joined by Pingrd, although it was 
difficult to believe that a mass, plunging into colder regions, should ex- 
pand rather than condense. But the truth of the theory was proved by 
the variations which the real diameter of Encke underwent in 1828. It 
was found th^t on the 28th of October, the comet was nearly three times 
farther from the sun than on the 24th of December, but that notwith- 
standing this, the real diameter of the nebulosity was about twenty-five 
times greater at the first date, than at the second. 

The second comet of “ short period,” is that which is now exciting 
the curiosity of some, and the dread of others ; and this excitement is to 
last nearly till Christmas, if it survives the nine days allowed to public 
topics of discourse. It was discovered by Captain Biela, at Johannis- 
berg, on the 27th of February, 1826, and’ was seen ten days after by 
our energetic friend, M. Gambart, at Marseilles, and by several others. 
As this encouraged the anticipation of much astronomical gratification, 
it promoted immediate inquiry, and it was found to possess similar 
claims to attention with that oi Encke ; and having established the fact 
of its being periodical, it became necessary to substitute elliptical 
elements for parabolic, in order to determine the time of its revolution 
to the most rigid accuracy. In this calculation an .anomaly appeared in 
its return, which at first puzzled the computers, — one interval was 
found to be of 2460 days, and the other 2469, — but this was soon 
detected to be owing to the action of Jupiter, near which it had passed 
in 1782, 1794, and 1807 ; allowing for these influences, and a similar 
one in May, 1831, the elements showed that its period is six years and 
seven-tenths, and that it would cross the plane of the tellurian ecliptic 
* a littlef within our orbit*, at midnight on the 29th of October, 1832, 
about a month before us. The announcement of this in Paris, — a 
city especially accessible to apprehensions, — gave an alarm like the pre- 
prediction of a deluge or a conflagration; and even the talents of 
Arago were called in requisition by the French government to allay 
the public dread of its impinging upon the earth, and breaking it in 
pieces. And this by thp agency of an object, which will be more than 
200 times the moon's distance from us ; which must h8Ve crossed the 
earth's path 1700 tiipes since the creation, unheeded ; and which is of so 
faint a constitution, that it can be seen oi^ly in telescopes of ex- 
traordinary size and performance. It is certainly true, that a portion of 

+ In more express terms, it passed a point in our orbit, at about diameters of 
th6 earth’s distance, that is, something more than 18,000 miles ; and it glided along 
with an .hourly motion of 1 02,300 miles. 
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our ortrit may be actually enveloped at this moment in the collet’s pff 
bulosity ; but that orbit is not a material substance ; and none but dpgp 
in the manger would object to its being used, while we are not there f 
Olbers, indeed, so far back as April the 24th, 1826, gave his opinion 
upon this very subject: — 44 It may be scarcely necessary to remark, that 
this possible , but not probable, contact between our globe and the comet, 
need occasion no fear, if ever -it take place, of any unpleasant conse- 
quence to the earth, or its inhabitants. It can have only a very in; 
significant influence even on the climate.” * 

Some comets have come very near the earth, particularly one which 
appeared in 1472, and another in 1760. The former of these, it if 
said, moved over an arc of 120° in one day, having a parallax above 
twenty-times greater than the sun's ; and the latter 41° in the same 
space of time. These extraordinary changes can scarcely be accounted 
for on any other principle* than their proximity to our globe. Yet 
neither of these, nor even one, which, according to accounts which wq 
own are rather vague, approached so close to the earth, in 1454, as to 
eclipse the moon, produced any sensible effect upon us. Cefdan describes 
a comet in open daylight, at Milan, in 1552 ; and that of 1774 is Baid 
to have been more resplendent than Sirius when it first appeared ; and 
that in three weeks, it. nearly equalled Venus in splendour. The comet 
of 1770 passed within 1,806,000 miles, or only six times the distance 
of the moon from us, and is one of the nearest approaches of which we 
possess trustworthy record. But, hitherto, none has threatened the 
earth with a closer appulse than that of 1680; for, by calculation^ 
Ilallcy found that at six minutes after one o’clock on the 11th of No- 
vember of that year, the comet was not above one semi-diameter of oijr 
globe to the northward of our path ; at which time had the earth been in 
that part of its orbit, the wanderer wouhl have had a greater parallax 
than the moon.. As for the consequences, we can offer no conjecture, 
except that from the extreme tenuity observed in these bodies, the 
danger Beems principally to depend upon the force of attraction ; s<j> 
that whether we sliodld be dashed into Asteroids, or be transported out- 
side Urauus, is a problem. La Place says, they pass us so rapidly, 
that the effect of* their attraction is not to be feared, but he gives us a 
view of the consequences of a Bhuck from a giant comet : — 44 The axis 
’and rotatory motion being changed, the seas abandon their former posi- 
tion, and rush to the new equator ; great part of the men and animals 
are drowned in this universal deluge, or destroyed by the violent stroke 
impressed on the terrestrial globe; entile species annihilated ; all the 
monuments of human industry swept away : — such are the disasters 
might ensue.” 

As to tli'e old notion of their fiery properties, the ideas we have 
already submitted, and the fact of many of them being so transparent as 
not to hide the stars whose discs they transit, goes far to prove their 
comparative insignificance. They have nUt exercised the slightest 
influence upon us, since astronomy has been able to prove our relative 
position in the system ; nor is there a tracq of Che existence of such 
effects, upon any autlidhtic record. .Another well-established fact is, 
though as in that of 1811, i^is commonly supposed that harvests are 
assisted by the calorific presence of comets, insomuch that “ comet 
wines ” have had distinct binns allotted to them in cellars, yet they 
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have no power whatever in imparting heat. Some observers were led to 
suppose that the equilibrium of our atmosphere was slightly disturbed 
on that occasion ; but they could hardly have been aware that the in- 
truder was never nearer the earth than forty-seven millions of leagues ; 
that its light was not equal to a tenth part of that of the moon i and all 
the efforts to concentrate its rays, did not produce the slightest effect 
on the l^dcened bulb of the most sensitive thermometer. M. Arago 
instituteoH^omparison of the registers kept in the observatories of 
Europe, andfound neither that, or any other comet, could have had any 
effect on our seasons. “ The year 1808,” says he, “ may be reckoned 
amongst the cold years, although few have produced so many oomets ; 
and 1831, in which there was no comet, enjoyed a much higher tem- 
perature than in 1819, when there were three comets, one of which was 
very brilliant.” In 1825, no fewer than five comets appeared in the 
compass of one month ; yet, though it was a warm year, there was 
nothing especially remarkable in the meteorology of the globe. 

Still many of the public, and especially of the fair bcx, have been 
scared out or (heir wits at the prospect of a crash this evening ; and the 
al&Tm has been heightened by the dicta of newspaper philosophtats, and 
the general error of coupling this comet with the long-predicted one of 
Halley. Now the danger, if any, could arise only from attraction — by 
emanations of luminous rays — or by the gaseous nebulosity of the tail, 
in which we might be involved through the whole of November. This 
latter would probably exercise an influence in slightly disturbing the 
balance of our atmospheric electricity, and occasion fevers, pains, and 
ricketty joints ; but in the present instance vve may discard the alarm, 
since Biela has no more tail than Tam O’Shanter's mare ; and, more- 
over, its body will not be nearer than fifty millions of miles, — a dis- 
tance easily borne in mind, oa recollecting than the moon is only two 
hundred and forty thousand from us. We therefore advise our friends 
to think no more about it, except as an interesting tojuc for discussion 
and study : we can promise them all, as fur as the dreaded comet is 
concerned, safety through the month of November ; and wo augur 
health and merriment at the ensuing Christmas : 

<c That those who have met with this mental relief, 

May fall to their gambols, plum-piulding, and beef/* 

We hope the reader has already perused the curious vision of Sir 
Humphry Davy in the opening of “ The Consolations in Travel,** — 
hut cannot omit to subjoin a remarkable conversation that took place 
between Sir Isaac Newton and his friend and nephew, Mr. Conduitt, as 
recorded by the latter : — 

“ I was, on Sunday night, the 7lh March, 1724-5, at Kensington with Sir 
Isaac Newton, in his lodgings, just after he was come out of a fit of the gout, 
which he had had in both his feet, for the first time, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. He was better after it, and his head clearer, and memory stronger, 
than I had known them for some time. He then repeated to me, by WAy of 
discourse, very distinctly, though rather in answer to my queries, than in 
one continued narration, what he had often hinted to me before, viz. that it 
was his conjecture (he would affirm nothing), that there was a sort of revo.- 
lution in the heavenly bodies ; that the vapours and light emitted by the 
sun, which had their sediment as water, and other matter, had gathered 
themselves by degrees into a body, and attracted more matter from the 
planets, and at last made a secendary planet (viz. one of those that go round 
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another planet), and then, by gathering to them, and attracting more matter, 
became a primary planet ; and then, by increasing still, became a comet, 
which, after certain revolutions, by coming nearer and nearer to the sun, 
had all its volatile parts condensed, and became a matter fit to recruit and 
replenish the sun (which must waste by the constant heat and light it 
emitted), as a faggot would this fire if put into it (we were sitting by a wood 
fire), and that that would probably be tne effect of the comet of 1680, sooner 
or later, for, by the observations made upon it, it appeared, before it came 
near the sun, with a tail only two or three degrees long ; but, hAte heat it 
contracted in going so near the sun, it seemed to have a tail ofWy or forty, 
degrees when it went from it ; that he could not say when this comet would 
drop into the sun ; it might, perhaps, have five or six revolutions more first, 
but, whenever it did, it would so much increase the heat of the sun, that 
this earth would be burnt, and no animals in it could live. That he took 
the three phenomena seen by Hipparchus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler’s dis- 
ciples, to have been of this kind* for he could not otherwise account for an 
extraordinary light, as those v^ere, appearing all B at once among the fixed 
stars (all which he took to be suns, enlightening 'other planets, as our sun 
does ours), as bigas Mercury or Venus seems to us, and gradually diminish- 
ing for sixteen months, and then sinking into nothing. He seemed to doubt 
whether Ihere were not intelligent beings, superior to us, who Superintended 
these revolutions of the heavenly bodies, by the direction of the Supreme 
Being. He appeared also to he very clearly of opinion, that the inhabitants 
of this world were of a short date, and alleged, as one reason for that opinion, 
that all arts, as letters, ships, printing, needles, &c. were discovered within 
the memory of history, which could not have happened if the world had been 
eternal ; and that there were visible marks of ruin upon it, which could not be 
effected by a flood only. When 1 asked him how this earth could have been 
repeopled, if ever it had undergone the same fate it was threatened with 
hereafter by the comet of 1080, he answered, that required the power of a 
Creator. He said, lie took all the planets to be composed of the same mat- 
ter with this earth, viz. earth, water, stones, &c. but variously concocted. 

I asked him, why he would not publish hi^ conjectures as conjectures, and 
instanced that Kepler had communicated his ; and though he had not gone 
near so far as Kepler, yet Kepler’s guesses were so just and happy, that they 
had been proved and demonstrated by him. His answer was, 4 1 do not deal 
in conjectures.’ But, jipon my talking to him about the four observations 
that had been made of the comet of 1680, at 574 years' distance, and asking 
him the particular times, he opened the Principia , which lay on the table, 
and showed me there the particular periods, viz. first, the Julium Sidus, in 
the time of Justinian, in 1106, and in 1080. 

• 44 And I, observing that he said there of that comet 1 meidet in corpus 

solist and in the next paragraph adds, 4 stellcc Jixtvrefici possunt / told him I 
thought he owned there what he had been talking about, viz. that the comet 
would drop into the sun, and that fixed stars were recruiter and replenished 
by comets when they dropt into them ; and, consequently, that the sun would 
be recruited too ; and asked him, why he would not own as firmly what he 
thought of the sun, as well as what he Ihought of the fixed stars. He said, 

« That concerned us more and laughing, added, • that lie had said enough 
for people to know his meaning.’ M 



9J3PLY TO A PAPER ON TACTICS OF CAVALRY, IN THE “ COURT 
JOURNAL *’ OF SEPT. 29 . 

A tactician of an apparently irritable temper has taken great 
umbrage at an article in the United Service Journal of September, on 
Assimilation of Cavalry and Infantry Movements, — and ha$, in con- 
sequence, selected the Court Journal as the vehicle of his attempt 
at a sarcastic criticism upon that article ; taking occasion at the same 
time to declare, that the revision of Cavalry Movements proposed by 
Sir H. Vivian, in the first instance, and Bince adopted in its leading 
features by a Board of Cavalry Officers, who devoted nearly a year to 
the investigation of the subject, is full of idle theories, inaccuracies, 
and defects, — and, consequently, rejected . 

In the first place, why select the Court Journal, of all journals in the 
world ? It is, no doubt,, a very good journal of its own kind ; but still 
it is generally considered a sort of drawing-room paper, or ladies’ 
manual, — and rather intended for the fashionable news of the day, 
than for dry treatises upon tactics. However, the Editor is best judge 
whether the angry ebullitions of such an heroic writer will hajmonize 
with the taste of his fair readers. The United Service Journal appears 
to us the proper field of discussion for matters purely military ; and to 
that we resort, in order to correct a few misstatements of our angry 
friend, who, we suspect, from certain admissions of his own, would not 
be the worse even for a little Hounslow or Wimbledon Common 
experience. He begins by roundly asserting that Saldern was a 
practical officer. How docs, lie know tfn's i Does Saldcrn’s name 
appear in the records of any part of the German wars ? Are Saldern ’s 
works as common in military libraries as those of Warnery, Guibert, 
Jomini, or Napoleon l — all of (i whom understood and represented their 
views of the tactics of Frederic the Great, as truly and well as they 
were misrepresented in many points by Saldern. He next tells us, 
that Elian, Polybius, Vcgetius, and the Emperor Leo, approved of the 
assimilation of cavalry and infantry tactics. Onc^wonders he did not 
quote the Pope’s guards when lie was about it! No doubt such 
authorities will have great weight with many of the f iir readers of the 
“ Gazette of Fashion ;** but really we cannot admit the authority of 
these worthies, even so late as the days of the old English archers, 
who would probably have sent Polybius’s best squadrons off the field by 
half a dozen flights of their cloth-yard arrows. 

* Gustavus Adolphus is a much better ally for our learned critic to call 
upon. As the introducer of the “ home charge/* instead of cavalry 
standing stfll and using fire-arms, lie must, independent of his great 
qualities as a commander of armies, always be considered a:i authority 
regarding the particular arm ; but we must still recollect, that he also 
introduced the custom of intermixing small bodies of cavalry and 
infantry for joint attack in line, — a custom so utterly inapplicable to 
modern warfare, that he cannot be quoted for any question of organiza- 
tion in detail , at the present day. 

Napoleon, he also quotes as pn assimilator > — and this is coming 
more to the point, — a point, however, very easily settled by reference to 
the Infantry and Cavalry Ordonnances published and issued under tfle 
direction of Napoleon, by Boards composed of officers selected by him- 
self. In these Ordonnances it will be found, that assimilation is totally 
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abandoned , and that nothing can be more dissimilar than the cavalry 
and infantry tactics of the French army. The same is the case witn 
the Prussian and Russian systems of movement. 

The next misstatement might be corrected by any serjeant of 
dragoons ; which really renders our gallant critic's cavalry knowledge 
or experience very questionable. He gravely asserts, that cavalry, 
when dismounted, are in the custom of forming in battalion, and 
moving in every respect, as infantry. Is he really not aware, that 
for many years this absurd practice has been laid aside? Has he 
lately seen cavalry regiments marching about in battalion, with 
fixed bayonets, — an arm they have long since been wisely deprived of? 
He may well say, “ How perplexing it must be for the cavalry-man to 
follow one system on foot, and another mounted !” And if the infantry 
details are to be adopted by the cavalry, as he would^ in his wisdom 
propose, how very easy and convenient it would be. to move horses upon 
Sir Henry Torrens’ system of threes ! ! He has really gone beyond 
his depth here, and should have consulted sopie less venerable authority 
than Polybius, before he so rashly put pen to paper about wlnft he calls 
elementary tactics. * 

Next lie tells us, that the cavalry officers despised the judgment of 
their brethren of the infantry. We confess we never heard the Royals, 
or 14th Light Dragoons, profess anything but the highest admiration 
for the 43d or 52d. Perhaps lie never saw those regiments except at 
reviews, — occasions, where, lie tells us, lie thought it very clever to 
pass an infantry inspector wit^ open ranks, at a “spanking trot,” 
without letting him find out they were wrong. Now we confess we 
doubt whether Sir Edward lllakeney or Sir Colin Campbell (the 
inspectors in Dublin and Portsmouth) would, if they did perceive it, 
take any notice of a stupid mistake in a parade movement, which 
in.no way affected the efficiency of the regiment for service ; but we 
doubt very much, ’that either they, or any other of our infantry 
inspectors who were formed under the eye of the Duke of Wellington, 
would be easily hustled >nto admiration of an unsteady, ill-instructed, 
and ill-commanded regiment of cavalry, at however “ spanking a 
trot” they might go past him, and with whatever rapidity they might 
execute such an “ evolution,” as he is pleased to call it. 

To proceed to another fact, showing, that he writes now as much at 
a venture as lie used formerly to trot, wc beg to disprove his 
declaration, that “ until the present distinguished Lieutenant-General 
went theic, theie was not one individual cavalry general stationed in 
Ireland, ’’ by the well-known fact, that bir Chailes Dalbiac was in- 
spector in Ireland for about throe yejus before Sir II. Vivian went 
to Ireland ; anddie again was preceded by Sir C. Grant, who was there 
from about the year 1821. 

During Sir C. Grant’s time, Lord Combcrmere was also in that coun- 
try for several years, in the chief command. Roally one cannot help 
wondering where the staunch advocate of the Emperor Leo can^ have 
acquired his tactical notions, even such as they are; for if he is in the 
cavalry service he cannot by any possibility he ignorant of such well- 
known facts. His theoretical confidence next leads him to the assertion 
that in Dundas’s formations from* open column there was no reining 
back. Why, there is not a serjeant that* does not recollect, that even in 
the simplest of these formations, namely, the “ forming line to -the 
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front,' 9 every half squadron of the column, except the leading one, wa* 
ordered to rein back one-eighth of the circle, in order to place itself in 
echellon ! But we will quote the very Section 20, to which he refers 

“ When the column, having arrived perpendicularly or obliquely behind 
the line at the point where its head is to rest, is there halted, the leading 
division may be placed on the line, and each other division be ordered to 
make such a degree of wheel backwards, as will enable it to *march on in 
front, perpendicular to its proper pbint in the new line, where each succes- 
sively arrives and forms. This is a movement in column and in formation 
by the diagonal march.” — Dundas's Regulations , sec. 20, art. 6. 

Our learned critic is right enough in saying, that in the same section of 
Dundas’s, where this formation is made on the move % there is no reining 
back, (how could there be ?) nor is there' when the column marches into 
an alignment by entering at its rear point ; for reining back would be 
equally out of tlie question in that as ifi a formation on the move. But 
our quotation sufficiently proifes that we were quite correct in saying 
that in Dundas’s formations of line from column (open of course), 
reining fyqck was made imperative for all the half squadrons, except the 
headmost one. Of tlie deployment from close column there was nb 
question but in the tactical brains of our modern Vegetius ; who if lie 
« professes, as he declares, to treat of the elementary part of tactics, 
should first begin by making himself acquainted with points which are 
familiar to every non-commissioned officer, and one may indeed say, 
to most of the old privates. The Duke of Wellington’s orders upon the 
reserves of cavalry lie passes by as quite beneath his notice ; but wc 
cannot help thinking, if he would run his eye over them, lie would find 
them considerably more to the purpose, for the present days, than any 
thing even in Vegetius or Polybius. But why get so very angry 
towards the end of liis paper i If he has floundered into the mire of 
argument, kicking and plugging will not get him out of it. Then such 
names as he gives his antagonist! — “ Waspish," “ illiberal,” “unwor- 
thy of his profession,” are the best he can say for him. He even attacks 
lrim for a bad heart for venturing to deny t^iat cavalry and infantry 
Bhould move alike. What can lie mean by the wild assertions, that 
dispraise is bestowed upon all inspoctors-general of caValry, except Sir 
H. Vivian, in that paper in the United Service Journal of September, 
which has so offended him? May not praise be bestowed on one 
officer, without dispraise being implied upon all who filled the same 
situation before him ? For example, is it meant as any reflection upon 
Sir T. Arbuthnot, one of Jhe present excellent inspectors of infantry, 
that his name was not mentioned along with that of Sir C. Blakeney 
or Sir Colin Campbell in our last page. But here we must again have 
recourse to facts. The praise of Sir C. Grant^nd Sir II. Vivian's mode 
of inspection, was, that by calling <Jut officers from the ranks, and putting 
them in temporary command of the regiment or squadron, every officer 
was made competent Jto liis duty, or he could not acquit himself. Now 
it is a very well-known fact to our regimental officers, that Lord E. So- 
merset never inspected a regiment without cmiling upon the field-officers 
and sotne of the captains and subalterns to do this very same thing. It 
is the strangest notion that ever came into even a “ waspish” or “ illi- 
beral” head or heart either, that a justutribulc to one inspector is of neces- 
sity a severe and unjust animadversion upon the one who preceded him, 
although, in the very pdint on which commendation is bestowed, both of 
them followed precisely the same plan. Perhaps it was on this judicious 
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ground that he mentioned Vegetius, fearing that the praise of Polybius 
should .be thought a severe and unjust animadversion upon him. But 
from his utter want of knowledge of what has been going on for several 
years past in the cavalry, one might almost suppose he had lived in the 
days of those authors. His assertion that there had been no cavalry 
inspector in Ireland till Sir II. Vivian went there, proves that he ima- 
gines Sir C. Grant is not a cavalry general ; yet there is not probably 
any officer in the army who is better known to the British cavalry (it is 
needless to add more respected by them) than Sir C. Grant. One of 
the very few points on which ho appears to have ^picked up a correct 
opinion, is the popularity, among the cavalry, of Lord E. Somerset, 
another highly esteemed and distinguished officer. Yet this, of all men 
in the world, he chooses to assert, is attacked by severe and unjust 
animadversion ! * 

The pith of the letter is often to the postscript ; »and we now come to. 
the attack on Sir II, Vivian’s book, to which the former part of his 
paper, we suspect, is merely meant as an introduction. He informs us 
boldly, that the Cavalry Book, of which Sir H. Vivian is tllfe reputed 
author, wasaiot compiled by him at all, but left entirely to subordinate 
hands ; a misrepresentation which all the commanding officers of cavalry 
regiments in the south of England, during the years 1828, 1829, and 
1830, could easily answer; for during that period, as is well known to 
the cavalry in general, constant references were being made to the 
regiments, for every possible investigation of detail, beginning from the 
first exercises of the recruit, up.to the higher branches of regimental 
movement. Nor was this confined to theory ; but the same points of 
tactical detail were, as we have understood, in many cases, ordered to be 
tried for weeks by different corps, and then reported upon to Sir 
Hussey ; who, being a practical officer, and 'tiot in the liahit of going 
so far back as the .Emperor Leo for bis information, considered that 
subordinate hands would be the best source from which to derive those 
subordinate details upon which, as a safe groundwork, he proceeded in 
his revision of Dundas. 

The trials, made in this manner by the regimental officers, probably 
had due weight with* the Cavalry Board, appointed to lay down a 
permanent Regulation for the Cavalry, for they appear in our humble 
judgment upon its perusal, to have made very few alterations in Sir 
H. Vivian's book — that book which our modern Polybius assures his 
fair readers of the Court Journal, was rejected for its idle theories, 
inaccuracies, and defects. He can know about as little of Sir II. 
Vivian as he doeB of his book, if he supposes him a man likely to pro- 
pose, for the use of the cavalry, a Regulation to which he affixed his 
name, without full consideration of the subject in all its bearings, or to 
take for granted the suggestions of any subordinates upon points of the 
moBt minute detail, without thoroughly satisfying himself of their cor- 
rectness or advantages. Let him refer to some* of the Commanding 
officers and Adjutants of the cavalry for Sir H.’s knowledge of the de- 
tails of regimental instruction, and he will lean* froili them, that they 
would have found it no veiy easy tas>k to *Blur over the tasks imposed 
upon them during the time of tfoe compilation of that book which is 
treated with such contempt. Perhaps the officers in general of the 
10th and 15th Hussars, which were brigaded as trial regiments, could 
tell him also tjiat they were kept pretty actively employed by Sir HutfSey 
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in person at that time, and that he would not have been very readily 
contented with ill-executed detail or slbvenly performances. Finally, let 
him refer to the preface of Sir H.*s book, where he will find the rea- 
sons of the alterations proposed by that officer given in so clear and 
explicit a manner, and with such thorough knowledge of the detail tfnd 
interior organization of cavalry, that even the Emperor Leo would 
have thought him a competent inspector for his squadrons. 

Here we should gladly take our leave of a critic who has shown so 
little acquaintance with his subject, and so decided a spirit of misrepre- 
sentation in the fadfe of notorious facts ; but one thing more requires a 
remark before we part, (for indeed till he comes into the field with 
better information apd less malignity, we must decline tilting any more 
with him) : — to our eandid readers we confidently appeal, whether any 
iftan can stand acquitted of arrogance, who undertakes to write so 
violently, and at the' same time so ignorantly, upon a matter which 
has been long under discussion, and has undergone the closest inves- 
tigation by a board of officers of first-rate ability and experience ; so 
close waf that investigation, we believe, that there is no branch of the 
subject upon which any one can hazard inconsiderate assertions , how- 
ever unfettered his opinions may be, without the certainty of being 
detected and exposed i Does he really suppose that, during the agitation 
of questions of such consequence to their credit as a body, the officers 
of the cavalry regiments have been asleep, and that he alone has had 
his eyes open, and is now to step forward and save them from being 
imposed upon? Is he alone gifted .with some new light which has 
dawned on nobody else ? Does he know that every Commanding Officer 
has been more than once called upon to give his opinions, founded on 
trial, to the board of officers, in addition to the former calls made upon 
them by Sir H. Vivian?* And docs he really not plead guilty to rash 
presumption in setting up his vague and ill-considered opinions against 
such a mass of practical information as has been brought into play 
during the length of time bestowed upon the preparation of the Cavalry 
Regulations, now in use, by the Board of Cavalry Officers, to whom 
the task was so properly entrusted ? AV. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL • 

SIR ALURED CLARKE, G.C.B. 

This veteran soldier had been upwards of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury in the army. He commenced his career in 1755 as an ensign in 
the 50th foot, and became lieutenant in the same corps in 1760. In 
1767 he was appointed to a company in the 5th foot ; he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the 7th foot in 1777 ; colonel by brevet in 1781 ; 
major-general in 1790; lieutenant-general in the East Indies in 1796; 
lieutenant-general in 1797 ; general in the army in 1802 ; and field- 
marshal in 1 830. Sir Alured served principally in the East Indies ; he was 
invested with the command of the army that captured the Cape of Good 
Hope, 'but arrived only during the unexpected struggle with the Dutch. 

Sir Alured Clarke, at the»time of his d&ath, was colonel of the 7th 
foot, to which regiment he was appointed August 1801 ; he was also a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. He died on the 16th 
of September last, aged 87, at the vicarage, Llangellon,- where he was 
0n*a visit to his niece, • , 



MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR ALEXANDER BRYCE* K.C.H. 

In 1787 this officer entered the afmy as a second lieutenant in the 
royal artillery ; in 1793 he was promoted to a lieutenant ; and in 1797 
to captain. He served, with the rank of lieutenant and captain, four 
years in British America, and one year in the Mediterranean. He was 
coiiimanding engineer with the army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 
Egypt, and was present at the landing at Aboukir Bay ; the battles of 
the 13th and 21st of March, 1601 ; and the reduction of Rhamanie 
and Grand Cairo. He directed the sieges of Aboukir, Marabout, and 
Alexandria ; and for his services in Egypt received the brevet rank of 
major, dated 25tli of December, *1801, and permission to accept the 
insignia of the Crescent of the third class. He Yfext served in Sicily 
three years, where he commanded a detachment from Sir John Stuart's 
army, which landed in Calabria, and took Diamanti, with twenty pieces 
of^artillery and forty vessels. " 

In April, 1808, he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel, and in the 
following year he served as commanding engineer in tlie bay of 
Naples, and at the siege and reduction of Ischia. In 1810 he was 
commanding engineer in the defence of Sicily when attacked by 
Murat. He received permission to accept the insignia of a Commander 
of the royal Order of St. Ferdinand and Merit, conferred by the King 
of the Two Sicilies. • 

In 1814 he obtained the brevet of colonel, and in the same year was 
appointed brigadier-general in the Netherlands, and president of a 
commission to examine and report on the restoration of the fortresses of 
that country. He subsequently had the hoifour of knighthood con- 
ferred on him by bjs Majesty ; was appointed a Companion of the 
Bath, and a Knight Commander of the Guclphic Order. In 1825 lie 
became major-general, and was for some years inspector- general of 
fortifications. He died afhis residence in Hanover Terrace, Regent's 
Park on the 4th of October, after a few hours' illness. In the de- 
spatches of General Hiltchinson to Sir John Stuart, the services ren- 
dt red by this officer are thus recorded : — 

“ To Brigadier-General Lawson, commanding the royal artillery, 
and Captain Bryce, the chief engineer, much praise is due. The nature 
of this country presents great obstacles to military operations on an 
extensive scale, but the exertions of these two officers have overcome 
difficulties which appeared to me insurmountable. ” 

Sir John Stuart also observed — “ Thore was no officer whose inces- 
sant exertion was more required than that of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bryce, commanding the royal engineers ; and the defences that have 
been raised upon the line occupied by the British troops, will long 
remain in this country as a record of the science ancl promptitude of this 
officer, and the department which he commands." # 

As an engineer officer Sir Alexander Bryce was considered one of 
the most talented of his profession , and, as a private individual, no 
man could be more generally esteemed and respected ; his loss will be 
long felt by an extensive circle of friends. 



MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR CHARLES BRUCE* K.C.B. 

This officer was appointed to an ensigncy in the 52d foot, In Fe- 
bruary 1798 ; he became lieutenant in the same year ; captain in the 
105th regiment in 1794 ; in the S9th in 1795; brevet-major in 1803; 
m^jor in the 39th foot in 1805; brevet-lieutenant- colonel in 1810; 
lieutenant-colonel in the 89th in 1815.; colonel in the army in 1819 ; 
and major-general in 1830. 

He served seven years in the West Indies with the 39th foot, and was 
on the staff as Assistant Quarter-master General and Barrack-master at 
Surinam and Antigua. He^was present, in 1796, at the capture of De- 
merara, Berbice, and Essequibo. He also served in Spain and Portugal, 
and was present at many of the most important battles, in command of 
his regiment, the 39th, at the battles of Nivelle, Nive, and Ortlies. He 
was appointed a Companion of the Bath, and subsequently rose to the 
rank of ivnight Commander of the Order. •• 

The Major-General died suddenly on the 7th of last August in the 
56tli year of his age. 


SERVICES OF THE ROYAL MaRTNES EMPLOYED ON THE COAST AND 
LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA DURING THE LATE WAR. 

In the early part of 1813 the two battalions of Marines, commanded 
by Lieut.-ColoncIs R. Williams and J. Malcolm, were recalled from the 
Peninsula, and, after being properly equipped, were sent to the coast of 
North America in six troop ships. On the 23d of May the expedition 
arrived at the Bermudas, their first point of rendezvous, and were en- 
camped near the village of Hamilton. The 2d battalion, with one wing 
of the 102d regiment, formed the 1st brigade,, under Licut.-Col. Napier, 
and the 1st battalion, with a detachment of foreign light infantry, com- 
manded by Lieut.-Coloncl R. Williams composed the second ; and to 
each brigade was attached a company of Marine Artillery. This force, 
amounting to 2400 men, under the direction of Major-General Sir 
Sydney Beckwith, was actively employed from June to September, in 
landing at various points along the enemy’s coast, from the Delaware to 
Cape Haterass, a distance of several hundred miles, and the rapidity of 
their movements, and vigorous attacks, more particularly upon Norfolk, 
Hampton, and Queenston, gave full employment to several thousand 
men, who would otherwise have formed a part of the American army 
on the Canadian frontier. 

In September, the brigades left the north coast of the United States ; 
and after a short stay at Halifax, the battalions of Marines and the 
Artillery embarked for Quebec. On their arrival at Montreal they were 
brigaded with the 13th regiment, and some native troops, and formed 
the corps of observation ,on General Wilkinson's army during the 
winter. 

In the spring of 1814, the 2d battalion, under Lieut. -Colonel Mal- 
colm, proceeded to Lake Ontario, and was distributed in detachments 
or board the squadron, under Sir J. L. Yeo. The enemy having col- 
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lected a considerable quantity of stores at Fort Oswego, which stands on 
a commanding height on the eastern shore of the river, and forms the 
only water communication between New York and Sacken’s harbour, it 
was determined to attempt the destruction of this important post. On 
the morning of the 4th of May, the British squadron sailed from Kings* 
ton, consisting of the 

Guns. * 


. Prince Regent ... 58 

Princess Charlotte . 42 
Montreal .... 24 

Niagara 20 

Charwell, brig ... 14 
Star, brig .... 14 

Magnet, schooner . . 12 


f Commodore J. L. Yeo. 

1 Captain R. J. L. O'Connor. 
„ W. II. Mulcaster. 
„ S. Popham. 

„ F. B. Spilsbury. 

„ A. Dobbs. 

C. Antony. 

„ II. Collier. 


Having on board 1080 rank .and file, under the command of Lieutenant- 


General Drummond, consisting of six companies of De Watteville’s 
regiment, under Lieut.-Coloncl Fischer ; thd 2d battalion of* Marines, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Mcalcolm ; a Company of Glengarry Light Infantry ; 
with a detadhment of Artillery and Rocket Corps. The Americans were 
apprized of the intended attack, and repaired the batteries. The gar- 
rison was reinforced ; and it consisted of 300 artillery, with detachments 


of engineers and riflemen. On the morning of the 5th the British made 
their appearance off Oswego. Alarm guns were fired, and a large body 
of militia Boon collected. During the afternoon, Capt. Collier, with 


eleven gun-boats, was sent in-sfiore, to induce the enemy to show the 
number anti position of his guns. Whilst these preparations were 
making for the attack, the Americans, in defiance, nailed the colours to 
the staff of the fort, and measures were taken which showed a determi- 
nation to make a firm resistance. 


It was arranged* that 200 seamen, under Capt. Mulcaster, and the 
Marines, again formed into battalion, under Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, 
should first land, and Lie^it. John He welt, of that corps, who had volun- 
teered, was to lead the forlorn hope. The wind having considerably 
freshened, these operations were countermanded, and the ships gained 
an offing during the night. The weather proving favourable on the 
mowing of the 6th, the signal “ prepare to land ” was made, and the 
squadron stood in, and took a position as near as the draught of water 
would permit. The Monti eal and Niagara took their stations abreast, 
and within half a mile of the fort ; the Magnet opposite the town, and 
the Star and Charwell to cover the landing. 

Everything being in readiness, the signal-gun fired for the boats to 
proceed to land Alio troops. They dashed bravely on, amidst enthusiastic 
cheers ; and in the course of a few minutes, the splashing of the grape- 
shot in the water around us, gave an impressive indication how earnestly 
the enemy was prepared for our reception. The,ahoalness of the water 
did not admit of the heavy boats approaching near the beach, and a 
great portion of the men had to wade up to their middle, carrying thefir 
ammunition on their head. ,Thc steadiness and sfiacrity pith which the 
Marines formed, as the companies successively reached the shore, and 
the regularity and precision with fohich they advanced, gained them the 
approbation of their commanders and the admiration of all who wit- 
nessed their gallantry. As the column ascended the hill, the enemy 
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continued a very galling fire in front from the fort, and on their left 
flank the American riflemen aild militia gave great annoyance, until the 
flank companies of De Wattevi lie’s and the Glengarry Light Infantry 
drove them into the wood. The column advanced in double-quick time, 
until it reached the glacis of the fort; receiving the word “ turn oner,” 
the men cheered and sprang into the ditch ; and after a BhOrt but sfybrp 
struggle, the British had entire possession of the battery. Capt. RJul- 
caster, at the head of the seamen, landed on the rocks on the narbour 
side ; and surmounting the difficulty ofjpmbing a precipice, entered the 
fort on the inland side. Lieutenant John Hewett, of the Marines, com- 
manding the leading company in the assault, climbed the flag-staff under 
a smart fire from the riflemen without the fort, and although wounded, 
succeeded in tearing the colours from the mast dtlere it had been nailed 
on the preceding day. 

Captain Holtawayl of Marines, was 4 killed at the foot of the glacis, 
and Lieut. May, of De Watteville’s, and fourteen private men were slain. 
Captains Mulcaster and Pepham, C. W. C. Griffin, Master, J. Richard- 
son, of tne navy, Capt. Leddergew, of De Watteville’s, Lieut. Hcwetl, 
of Marines, and fifty-one non-commissioned officers, privates, and sea- 
men, were wounded ; — total 18 killed, and 64 wounded. The bar- 
racks and other buildings were destroyed, and 2400 barrels of provisions, 
a quantity of rope and other naval Btores, and Beven pieces of heavy 
ordnance brought off. 

Subjoined are the orders issued by two officers of distinction, with 
reference to the conduct of the Marine battalions : — 

“ Kingston, Upper Canada, 11th May, 1814. 

11 Lieutenant-General Drummond, attended by myself, having landed with 
the troops engaged in the attack on Oswego, on the 6th mst., and having 
witnessed the good conduct of the 2d battalion of Royal Marines, under 
Lieut. -Colonel Malcolm, has permitted me to say, that the discipline evinced 
by that battalion in the first place, and its formation on the beach under a 
severe fire, and its subsequent icgular though rapid and determined advance 
to the assault of the place, reflect very great credit on the corps and on its 
commanding officer, Lieut. -Colonel Malcolm. 

(Signed) “ J. Harvey, I ieut.-Colonel, 

D. A. General of the Forces in Canada." 

Extract of a General Order issued by the Comm ander-in- C hief-and 
Governor- General, on the breaking up of the first battalion for the 
service of the Lakes : — 

“ The Commander of the Forces, in complying with the orders of govern- 
ment in this disposal of the battalion of Royal Marines, considers it an act 
of justice to that valuable and respectable corps, to declare his entire appro- 
bation of the correct and steady discipline that has uniformly chdtocterized 
tip*R°yal Marines since their arrival in Canada. 

'“The first battalion, under Lieut. -Colonel Williams, in the exact and 
diligent discharge of the duties assigned to it, m the occupation of the most 
Critical and important position on the frontiers, has evinced, in a manner 
• highly honorable to the corps, the talent and judgment of the commanders, 
tpe intelligence aiifl vigilance of the officers, and the tried fidelity and disci- 
(dine of thcrconps. * * 

“ The second battalion, under Lieut.- Colonel Malcolm, afforded an oppor- 
tunity jAmanifeft ing ift gallantry and devotion to the service in the assault 
pf FojfpHrego,'* &c. &c. 
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PLANS FOR NAVAL AND MILITARY PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 

4, fc* V 

Of the various plans, having a similar object in view, which h*ve been 
transmitted to us aVdifferent times, we subjoin the two following for the Aen- 
sideration of our naval and military readers. For ourselves, we have simply 
to remark, that, while we approve of the general principle, and desire the 
possible benefits of some suehJnstitution, we fear any plan of the proposed 
nature must be liable to objemKm on two grounds in particular : — first, as 
furnishing a pretext to any unprincipled administration to withdraw al- 
together the discretionary pittance, in the shape of pension, even now so 
grudged and stinted, and throw the services wholly upon their own scanty 
funds J— and,Aeeondly*~as. subjecting our w>rthy comrades to be kidnapped 
into unworthy marriages for the posthumous benefit of their fair relicts. 
This ev4}, however, though a Crying one, might *possibly be met by due 
checks ; but gentlemen must gird up their loins, for the foe is insidious and 
prevailing. 


The Military Provident Institution, to be established by Act of Parliament 

The advantages resulting from societies for the relief'of families having 
the misfortune to lose their natural stay and support, are so universally 
felt and acknowledged, that there are hardly any public bodies which do not 
possess them. It is therefore conceived, that the establishment of a per- 
manent institution for the purpose of extending these advantages to the 
army would be highly beneficial. Military men, dispersed over all parts of 
the world, have hitherto had no opportunity of making such a provision, 
either with convenience or economy. And many officers upon full-pay, as 
well as half-pay, all who sell out, &c., will l^ave families without claim to 
the government pension or allowance ; but who may hereby have the 
means, in some measure, of supplying that deficiency. 

Many societies have fallen into the fatal error of making their subscrip- 
tions too low, which, sopner or. later, infallibly occasion their destruction. 
For though the widows who come first upon such funds may receive the 
full amount of their annuities, it is evident, that if the rates be inadequate 
for the full number lhat"will eventually be chargeable, the longer the hus- 
band may live, and consequently the more he may pay, the less likely will 
hi» widow be to receive her annuily. And, since those who come last upon 
the funds can have no annuity, not only will the husbands have paid their 
money for nothing, but, what is worse, imagining that they have made a 
provision for their widows, are thus prevented from effecting a real one. 
On the other hand, if the experience of a society prove that its rates are too 
high, it is easy" to divide the overplus among the subscribers. It is, there- 
fore, infinitely better that subscriptions should be a little too high than too 
low. ■ 

All fears, that, if the institution be formed, the government pensions ted 
allowances will be withheld, are perfectly groundless. They, in a great 
majority of cases, will always be the main support of the families of de- 
ceased officers; and all that it is hoped to effect by the in|litution is, to 
offer an auxiliary aid in the same course. And, if officers rajrie fufid, 
(many of Iherh by the sacrifice of ordinary comfortl, and at much personal 
inconvenience,) in order to provide it, — it Purely cannot be^upposed that, 
therefore, the army will be deprived of the great foundation upon wdiich the 
auxiliary aid is t>uilt,— and without which, it will be powerless aitd jnorti va I 

None of the societies already formed in both services have been treated 
in this manner. The government pensions and allowances have been kitb- 
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jected to many restrictions, and may possibly to gtill further ones ; but in 
this case, the question will not be, whether officers have ififtde a provision 
for their families, but whether they be able tp da Jit. . And if *ucq further 
restrictions be deelfted necessary, they will consequently take plaoe, whether 
officers willhave effected that provision or not. J?erhap^ mShepgtHaken 
by widows of the amouni of their property! prevjpusly to o)»tydpffn£ ; the 
government pension and allowances, any benefit aerivablp from uje jfntpbsed 
institution may be permitted to be exclhfled. Thii, and evei^ other mode 
of quieting apprehensions upon this subject, would not only be jug but 
politic; for, certainly, in whatever proportion* officers ma/become interested* 
m such an institution, in that proportion v^ll government receive additional 
strength and support. . ^ \ 

The inconvenience of marriage in the army is fully admitted* and the in- 
stitution is not proposed with any view to encoiftagem?nt, but nverely to 
meet the exigencies which arise\ from marriage.; for, nolwitftgdfcding all. 
that may be urged, mawipge in the army will ta{j^e place. But the benefits 1 
offered by the, proposed institution are too incoguiderlWfle'; the ground- 
work of the whole, the annuity for widows, must be.pdid for the parties 
themselves g too expensive a fate, to induce people to marry that they may 
subscribe fof it. The engineers, the artillery, the medical officers of the « 
army, have societies for their widows under the protection of thgir respec- 
tive heads. The navy^glso^Mp several, of one .of wfeidh (the RqyalJNT&yal 
Annuitant^ocietybJiis present Majesty is the patron. Bub so far auMhese 
societies from holding out a premium to qpirriageUlMit aJarge prdpoxlioir 
of their married people do not join them. A remarkable instancerof this 
occurs in that of the naval medical officeis, of which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is patson. This society was instituted by his late Majesty while 
‘Pftnce Regent, and by an Order in Council, dated 13th of August, 1817, 
every naval medical officer, whelhcr single or married, is compelled tp pay 
21. 12$. per annum, to go towards an annuity for the widows of such qf the 
department (and these only) as choose to contribute the further riecessary 
sum, to make good the annuity. And though, by this arrangtment; two- 
thirds of the money is raised for them, many of the marked members do 
not secure the annuity to which they would he entitled' by subscribing the 
other third; as is shown by the Directors’ Circular, dated . Admiralty 
Office, I3th of July, 1830. 4 

But iu order to prevent apprehensions that the proposed institution might 
favour early marriages, the annuity will not be allowed to be subscribed for 
till the husband attain a prescribed age. 

Though, in the first instance, the institution has been proposed as a 
military one, if deemed eligible, it may embrace the navy as well as /lie 
army; and while it will never be opposed to any existing society,, it will 
. feather strength by being open to all the members o£^$,United Service. 

OUTLINE. * 

*• 03JECT. * 

* ^ 1. The object to be, to enable the commissioned officers of alt Mi 
Majesty’s land-forces, whether on full, half-pay, &c. t to provide a small 
annuity of fixed amount, (perhaps 25l.) for their widows ; to which to be 
grataitously attached, subject to certain restrictions^— first, a small gratuity 
Y0.be p8i<yo%idows immediately upon the death of the husband ; secondly, 
IffiaUfenmlttfes tft -chijdren till attaining certain ages, and- varying m 
amount Mcordirig to their nuttier, age, and whether they may have lost a 
tether only, or both parents ; and thirdly, small additions to “the widow’s’ 
annuity beyond the fixed amdtmt subscribed f<ff by her hu&band— *uch 
addition^ to have referehce to the length of time the afffipity may have 
•bee* bontrouted ffir and to be more considerable if the officer have been 
drilled in 'action, ~ 
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ANNUITY FOR A WIDOW. 

2. All married officer*, under a stipulated age and in good health, to be 
eligible to subscribe for this annuity, by rates founded on the relative 
ages of themselves and wives, and approved of by the most eminent 
actuaries $ but no charge to be made for the benefits above attached to the 
annuity. 

GENERAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

3. Mamed officers not subscribing for fhe annuity for their widows, and 
all bachelors and widowers, to be requested to become members, by,. making 
small voluntary annual payments, to be called general subscriptions, and to 
be applied as stated m clause six. 

4. Every bachelor or widower so contributing, if at home, within six 
months from the date either of the establishment of the institution or of his 
first commission in the army, upon marrying and wishing to secure the 
annuity for his widow, to be credited the full amount he may have paid 
with compound interest thereon, till his marriage; which amount to go 
towards paying for the annuity, so as to i educe, or to preveqf altogether, 

•the necessity of any future payments for it And thus, by small contn- 
buttons made, when, as a single man, he could, perhaps, best afford them, he 
may have secured a comlortable provision tor his widow, together with that 
for his children which is dependent thereon. But ll not for the advantages 
winch the pajmenf*of the general subscriptions will confer on bachelors 
and widoweis upon their marriage, it is confidently anticipated that there 
are few who will refusfe a small pecuniary sacrifice to aid the widows and 
oiphtns of their brothei officers*. 

5 Members not to be lequireffto pay the general subscription while sub- 
scribing for the annuity for then widows 

6. The general subscriptions to be annually applied m the manner and 
order following — 

Fust — any amount paid by bachelors or widowers, who may marry and claim 
lo subsciibe for the annuity for their widows, to be transferred on their 
account to the'fund for furnishing those annuities agi eeably to clause 4. 
Secondly — ten per cent, of the lemaindei to be added to the reserve tund. 
Thndly — the gratuity foa widows to he then paid. 

Fouithly-^-the annuities for childien to be paid 

Fifthly — the additions # to the annuity for widows to be paid. 

RESERVE 1UND. 

7 During the fiist five years, the general subscriptions to accumulate at 
compound interest, to form a reseive fund, the interest of which to be 
added to the general subscriptions every year afterwaids, and distributed 
with them, agreeably to clause six 

The piincipal of this fund never to be encroached upon ; and all donations 
and bequests to be added to it 

GRATUITY FOR* WIDOWS, ANNUITIES FOR CHII DREN, AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE ANNUITY FOR WIDOWS. 

8. These three benefits being paid out of the amount of general subscrip- 
tions, to be liable to be 'diminished, if that amount should fall short. 

* The Army Medical Benevolent Society, whose sqle objfect is *hd gratuitous 
relief of the childien of deceased aimy medica^ officers, had an income ioi the last 
year, (as shown by its eleventh armuil lepoit, dated 16th May, 1832,) arising from 
subspuptions and the intei est of its funded capital, amounting to 012/ And if fto 
small a body can make such considerable and such gendioun efforts, in the cause 
of jhe distressed, what may not be expected fiom the confined exprtigni of alt 
his Majesty's land forces ! * *• 

2 b 2 
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9. No annuity for a child to be paid, unless the father had subscribed for 
the annuity for its mother. That for a girl to cease after attaining the age 
of eighteen years ; that for a boy after sixteen years. 

N.B. — It is to be hereafter determined whether it would be desirable for 
the institution to open a Savings Bank, and grant other benefits to commis- 
sioned officers; and also, whether such advantages could be .extended to 
non-commissioned officers and privates. 


Examples of Rates of Subscriptions , fyc. illustrative of the Outline* 

The institution will at all times be under the patronage, supefintendence, 
and control of the highest military authorities ; and the funds invested in 
their names. By the most scrupulous attention in the management of the 
fluids, the adoption of the strictest economy, and above all, by there being 
no reservation of profits for exclusive proprietors (the subscribers being 
joint-proprietors), all benefits will be on the most advantageous terms ; and, 
by allowing paymasters or agents to pay subscriptions, officers, whether at 
home or ab^pad, will have no* trouble in transmitting them. If preferred, 
all annual payments may at any period of the subscription be redeemed, ' 
either wholly or in part, by single payments. Officers leaving the service to 
continue to be members. 

The Institution will have two distinct and separate funds ; viz. the Widows’ 
Annuity Fund, and the General Subscription Fund. 

The Widows' Annuity Fund. 

Annual Payments to be made, during their joint lives, by a Husband, for an 
Annuity of 20/. to bis Widow. The Annuity to commence at tlie death of the 
Husband, and to continue during life. 


Age of 
Husband. 

Age of 
Wile. 

Annual 

Payments. 

24 

23 

£. t. d. 

5 2 8 

30 

20 

5 11 4 

36 

35 

6 2 8 

42 

41 

6 17 6 

48 

47 

7 12 10 


Other ages and other amounts in the same proportion. 

The above rates are calculated by Charles Ansell, Esq., Actuary to Ihe 
Atlas Life Office, &c., and being founded on scientific principles, the amount 
of annuity contracted for will be certain and determinate. In the event of 
profit? or surplus capital, the same to be equitably divided among the sub- 
scribers. 

Lower rates will not realize the annuity ; but to suit the convenience of all, 
a small annuity of only 20l. or 25 Z. is proposed, leaving those who may wish 
it, to subscribe for v a larger amount ; and such as thus try to assist their 
families, by making this small provision for their widows, will be aided in 
their laudable ende'igours by ttlfe bestow ment of the three gratuitous benefits 
from the General Subscription Fund. 

A father, mother, or other relative, to be eligible to subscribe for the 
annuity instead of the husband. In order to save the institution from the 
risks attendant on tffiders not subscribing till ordered to a bad climate, or 
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to take the field, if a married officer defer subscribing for the annuity beyondf 
a stated period, he shall not afterwards be allowed to do it, unless he tie 
fully approved of by the Board of Directors, and by a majority of at least 
two-thirds of the members present, at two annual general meetings. No 
annuity to be subscribed for till the husband be 25 years of age, 

• 

The General Subscription Fund . 

* The annual payments to this fund to be ef any amount, provided it be not 
less than a guinea, if the officer be on full pay, or half a-guinea if on half- 
pay. If an officer does not commence paying the general subscription 
within the prescribed time, and upon marrying wishes to subscribe for the 
annuity, he will pay a fine to the General Subscription Fund of double the 
amount of his general subscription from the period when first eligible till he 
be admitted a member. There |re few single men who do not contemplate 
marriage, though perhaps at a very distant period*of their lives, and while 
the General Subscription Fund is open to them, they ought to make provi- 
sion for their future families. Its principal support will of course be derived 
•from the gratuitous contributions of the benevolent. There is'fiveiy reason 
to believe that when fully established, this fund will be amply sufficient to 
meet its demands. But if the contributions to it fail, so as that the gratui- 
tous benefits cannot be paid, still no delusion will have been practised, the 
Institution will have gone on safe gi ounds, and every widow will receive 
every farthing of annuity for which her husband may have subscribed. No 
benefit to be paid out of the General Subscription Fund unless the annuity 
has been subscribed for five years previously to the death of the husband. 
If a subscriber for the annuity bacomes a widower, and upon that subscrip- 
tion ceasing, he pays a certain general subscription, Ihe child or children 
will, upon his death, receive the gratuity which would have been paid to 
their mother, and also the children’s annuities till the prescribed ages. 

The gratuity for a widow to be 30/. # 


Scale of Annuities for each legitimate Child, having lost a Father only, according 
to the total number of Children in each Family at any time upon the Fund; 
but not exceeding 20/. to the Children of any one Family. 



Example, — If a widow be left with four children, two of them under five, 
and two from five to ten years, she will leceive, in addition to her own 
annuity, two annuities of 21. 15s. each, and two of 41. 2s. Qd . each, or I3f. 15s, 
for the four children. On a child’s attaining the age of five years, its annuity 
will be increased from 21. 15s. to 4 1. 2s. 6d., and .on attaining that of ten 
years it will also be increased from 41. 2s. 64. to 51. 10s. If one of the four 
children die, or reach the age at which its annuity will cease, there will 
then be only three children upon the fund, and consequently their annuities 
will be at a higher rate. 

The annuities for children having lost both parents to be double the above, 
but not exceeding 40/. to any family. 
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The addition to the widow's annuity, beyond the amount subscribed for, 
to be,— 



Tears. 

If the Officer be 
killed in action. 

If the Officer be not 
killed In action. 

If the Annuity 
has been sub- 
scribed for pre* 
vloutly to the 
death of the 

husband. 

t 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

£. s. d. 
GOO 

12 0 0 

18 0 0 

24 0 0 

30 0 0 

£. «. d. 

0 0 0 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 

15 0 0 

20 0 0 


James H. Leckie, 

Chatham, 5th Oct. 1832. • Lieut. 39th Kegt. 

N. B. As the proposed Institution cannot be formed without active co- 
operation, it is earnestly requested, that every officer who may be favourable 
to it, and who, if properly established, will subscribe to it, either for the 
"Widows* Annuity or the General Subscription, will be pleased to signify the 
same to the writer of this article, post-paid, to the care of Mr. Clowes, 
Charing Cross , London , the Printer of the United Service Journal. 


Naval and Military Annuity Society . 

The following proposals for the purpose of forming a Naval and Military 
Annuity Society were prepared and laid before the late Duke of York, when 
his Royal Highness was commander-in-chief of the British army ; and they 
were honoured by his approbation. The plan was referred by the Royal Duke 
to the secretary at war — the calculations were examined, and only a trifling 
error of a few pence was found. The distinguished general officer, through 
whom the proposals were communicated to the commander-in-chief, having 
unfortunately died, the plan was not then pressed on the attention of the 
navy and army ; but the United Service Journal now presents a convenient 
medium through which it may attract general notice, and if deemed an eligible 
scheme, stands a fair chance of being speedily adopted. 

Proposals for forming a General Naval and Military Society, and establish- 
ing a Fund, and applying the Interest arising therefrom towards the Payment 
of certain Annuities to the Widows and Children of such commissioned offi- 
cers of his Majesty's Naval and Military Armies (being subscribers,) who 
may die in the service of their King and Country. 

An estimate and calculation have been made for seven years, by which it 
appears that a week’s pay of each rank of officers annually, who may be rea- 
sonably expected to become subscribers to the proposed fund, will be per- 
fectly adequate to produce an interest competent to pay annuities in the 
following proportions : — 

Perann. 

‘ £. 
To the widows or children of post captains of the navy, and colonels in 
the army . * . • • • *200 

To the widows or children of lieutenant-colonels of cavalry and post 
captains under three years* standing . • . .150 

To the widows or children of lieutenant-colonels of infantry, majors of 
cavalry, and commanders in the navy . . . .120 

,To the widows or children of majors of infantry, and captains of cavalry 100 
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Per mo. 

£, 

To the widows or children of captains of infantry, first lieutenants of the 
navy, and surgeons of the navy and army, and pay-masters of regi- 
ments * • ■ . i • i , 80 

To the widows or children of lieutenants of cavalry • . 60 

To the widows or children of lieqtenants of infantry, and cornets of 
cavalry ..... . .50 

To the widows or children of second lieutenants, ensigns, quarter-mas- 
ters, and adjutants. . . * . . » f 40 

It is hardly necessary to offer any observations on the staking and 
extensive utility of the plan proposed, as its great advantages must appear 
perfectly obvious to every intelligent mind : but there is one consideration 
of so much importance to the. public service, that it deserves particular 
attention. It is well known that a considerable number of field-officers in 
the army, of small private fortune, whose commissions have cost them a 
high rate of purchase, and others who have acquired that rank by long 
9 service, are induced to retire in order to realise the value of their commissions 
for the benefit of their families. This practice, which cannotTbe prevented 
without the greatest injustice, deprives the public of the talents and experience 
of a great proportion of its best officers, which is a national misfortune. — 
Now, were the proposed plan adopted, very few officers would dispose of 
their commissions, and the annuity under this plan, in addition to the 
government pension, would render their families, in a great measure, inde- 
pendent after their death, and during their lives they would be constantly 
receiving their full pay. 

How many married officers on foreign service with heavy hearts — 
because they feel, that in case of their death, their widows and children will 
only have the trifling pension granted by the crown, to prevent them from 
starving 1 but were the plan now proposed established, not a single regret, 
except that of parting with their dearest relations, would pervade their manly 
hearts, and the service of their king and country would be undertaken with 
increased zeal and spirit. To the unmarried officer, the annuity would 
operale as a marriage settlement, and not only conduce to his obtaining a 
larger fortune with a wife, but enhance his respectability in society. 

Upon the whole, the proposed plan seems well calculated to promote the 
public service, and tp secure the comfort and happiness of the families of 
officers in the navy and army. It has been approved by officers of both the 
services, and it only requires a slight effort to carry it into execution. 

It has been thought highly desirable, humbly to request that His Majesty 
would condescend to becoipe the Patron of the society, and there can be no 
doubt of its being honored with his royal and gracious approbation and 
support. The commander-in-chief, the master-general of the ordnance, the 
adjutant and quarter- master-general, and the secretary at war, all for the 
time being, to be trustees of the institution, and a board of directors— a 
secretary and treasurer to be appointed by the subscribers. 

It is not deemed necessary to enter further into explanation ; if the plan is 
approved of, no period can be so proper as the present to carry it into exe- 
cution. The contribution required from officers becoming members will 
hardly be felt, and the advantages resulting fr&fli it will be permanent and 
extensive ; and there can be no doubt that the fund will be frequently and 
largely augmented by the patriotic donations of wealthy and benevblent 
individuals, who will feel a^inccre gratification in •contributing to the honor- 
able support of the widows and children of the gallant defenders of their 
country. * Alfeso. 
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RETROSPECT OF MONTHLY MEMORABILIA* 

Nov. 3d, 1760* — The most sanguinary encounter which occurred during 
the Seven Years' War, was that which took place between Frederic the 
Great and Field-Marshal Daun, on the field of Torgau. The Austrian artil- 
lery, at the very first onset made by the Prussians, dealt such tremendous 
slaughter through their adversaries* ranks, as to put ten battalions of Prus- 
sians and w battery of heavy guns hors de combat The repulse to which 
the assailants were exposed was indeed so murderous and instantaneous, as 
to extort from their royal commander an exclamation of bitterness and 
astonishment to his surrounding staff. “ Which of you has ever had to 
stand against so. hellish a fire as this f" burst from Frederic, as he almost 
averted his eyes from the scene of carnage. After repeated and suc- 
cessful charges, the Austrian cavalry threw the masses of infantry, under 
the king's immediate command, Jjack upon the woods of Torgau; and he 
was himself cfcrried off the field, in consequence of a wound in the breast, 
inflicted by a spent ball. Daun, his opponent, was also wounded, pnd com- 
pelled to withdraw to Torgau, in the full assurance that the day was entirely 
nis own ; for though his first line might be worsted, the second, which had 
not fired a shot, was at hand to regain their ground ; and as to any other 
further attempt of moment on the part of his opponents, the near approach 
of night appeared to render it more than improbable. But he had to deal 
with a soldier of no common mould : Ziethen, fearless as he was keen and 
enterprising, cheered on his brethren in arms between the hours of seven 
and eight in the evening, stormed the heights of Siplitz, and at once decided 
the fortune of the day, and the fate of that year's campaign. Daun was too 
experienced a commander to waste his time in the hazardous •attempt at 
rallying his troops under the shades of night, and therefore withdrew to the 
right bank of the Elbe, but with* so little noise or disorder, that the Prussians, 
who were themselves in a state of scarcely inferior confusion, were unaware 
of his movement. This bloody conflict cost l2,000 killed and wounded on 
either side. 

Nov. 6th. — The second centennial anniversary of the battle of Lutzen, and 
the death* of Gustavus Adolphus, to whose unprecedented perseverance, 
energy, and military talent, the cause of the Protestant faith, and the inde- 
pendence of central Europe, owe a debt which will for ever enshrine his 
name in the memory of every friend to civil and religious liberty. At the 
very moment when Pappenheim’s appearance with his cavalry promised to 
crown the Imperial standard with victory, that celebrated leader likewise fell, 
and the greater portion of his troops immediately took to flight. In vain did 
Wallenstein attempt to stem the furious assault of the Swedes ; led by Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, they wrought deadly vengeance on the foe, at whose hands 
their adored monarch had met his doom. It was nobly said by Ferdinand, 
his imperial adversary, when Gustavus* leathern cuirass wa<* presented to 
him at Vienna, “ How cheerfully would I have consented that my unfortu- 
nate brother should have enjoyed a greater length qf days , and returned in 
happiness to his native country /” 

FRANCE. 

‘ # pay. t 

From the 1st of May last, the allowances to a field-marshal for the present 
year were reduced from 16001. to 12001. Officers not employed, but liable 
to be called upon to serve, are to receive two-thirds of the pay attached to 
active service ; and officers on the staff, whether of the line, artillery, or 
engine&s, one-half. The allowances to general officers on the reserve esta- 
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blishment have been likewise reduced, in the case of lieutenant-generals, to 
300/., and of major-generals (marechaux*de-camp) to 200/. per annum. 

CLAIMS ON THE RETIRED LIST. 

With respect to those who hold the higher grades of rank, a late order has 
determined, that the following conditions entitle an officer to claim retired 
allowances lieutenant-generals, who have completed their sixty-fifth year 
or more ; major-generals, of the age of sixty-two and upwards ; and gene- 
ral officers, holding the rank of either of the former, who may not nave 
attained the said minimum of age, but are incapable, from infhmity, of 
active service. “ 

EQUIPMENTS. 

The relative cost of clothing, as regards France and this country, may be 
estimated from the terms for various articles, which appear in a contract, 
entered into for 1 he supply of th^ regulars in the French colonies, in the 
beginning of last September : 

8 . rf. 

Linen pantaloons . . * . 2 B 9 

Ditto drawers . , . .15 

White gaiters . . . 0 9i 

Shirts • . . .29 

Black stocks . , .06 

Black gaiters . . . .14 

Shoes • . . .34 

Knapsacks . . . . 5 10 

Flannel waistcoats . . .36 

• 

DISBANDED SWISS TROOPS. 

Those who have returned to their native country, and have been admitted 
to retired allowances, consist of 1 major-general, 3 colonels, 7 lieutenant- 
colonels, 11 majors, 93 captains, 112 lieutenants, 113 sub-lieutenants, 130 
subaltem-adjulanls,. 16 serjeant-majors, and 2278 corporals and privates, 
whose united allowances form a charge of 23,810/. in the French estimates. 
There are 128 others resident in France, who are allowed in all 1308/.a-year. 
The total allowance to th*o lew disbanded Swiss who have found favour in 
the sight of the Most Citizen King is, therefore, scarcely more than 26,000/. 
per annum, or less thfln 5£ d. per diem, including more than live hundred 
commissioned officers ! Those whose fidelity to their standard was cemented 
by their bloody have, we understand, been consigned penny less to the charity 
ot tfteir fellow-countrymen ! Such are the works of liberty-mongers in the 
vaunted *' centre of European civilization/’ Can we, then, be astounded 
that tlicir presence should be loathed on the banks of the Douro ? 

BAVARIA. 

SWIMMING EVOLUTIONS. 

a 

Ratisbon, 6th Sept. — " We were agreeably surprised to-day with a some- 
what novel spectacle. The 4th (Bavarian) regiment closed their natatory 
exercises for the year with the addition of some ‘ water manoeuvres/ 
Amongst the evolutions they went through, were Jheir springing from a 
bridge sixteen feet high into the Danube, alternately heels and head fore- 
most, and afterwards swimming across the river, wit[j their arms and 
accoutrements on their backs. Two divisions then swam, drawing their 
equipments on small rafts bihind them, up the lower Worth (a tributary 
stream), to attack a third, which v^as posted in a village, and had thrown 
out advanced pickets. The assailants having landed on the opposite bank, 
dressed themselves with amazing expedition, and drove in the pickets by 
heavy firing across the water. In their turn, however, their adverjary 
having marched dofrn in superior numbers, with their artillery, they were 
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forced fo take once more to the water with their laden rafts, protecting their 
retreat, as they swam down the river, with a brisk and seemingly well- 
directed fire of small arms," 


SPAIN. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

The amount of this expenditure for the year 1830 consisted of the under- 
mentioned items : — 


Reals. 


^Central administration, Madrid • 
Pay and maintenance of the troops 
Materiel for the artillery, engin., &c. 
Temporary or extraordinary expenses 
Military office for soldiers' pledges . 
Establishment of provincial yagers 
Substitutions ( reemplazo ) . » 

Eventual war expenses 

% In all • , • 

or about 4,020,000/. sterling. 


5,774,019 
173,378,008 
15,037,358 
58,546,962 
11,712,696 
2,346,044 
1,714,893 
. 74,294 


268,584,274 


HANOVER. 

HORSES* FOOD. 

A Hanoverian postmaster proposes the following as an efficacious and 
economical mode of feeding horses. Every horse accustomed to be fed with 
twenty-two pounds and a half of oats per diem, to receive, in lieu* of that 
allowance, eight pounds of bread, three pounds of oats, and four pounds of 
rye ; if the allowance be fifteen pounds of oats, to be fed with five pounds of 
bread, three pounds and a half of oats, and two pounds of rye; and if the 
allowance be seven pounds and a half of oats, to be fed with three pounds of 
bread, and a like quantity of oats. He recommends that the bread should 
be cut into small pieces and mixed with chopped straw/ 


PRUSSIA. 

Among the more recent works in military science, we have to notice five 
parts of “ Plans of the Battles and Encounters which were fought by the 
Prussian Army in the Campains of the Years 1813, 1814, and 1815;** a 
work which has, from its textual illustrations, in French as well as German, 
been rendered the more accessible to our own countrymen. The “ Guide to 
Instruction in Artillery for the Brigade-Schools,” published with the king's 
sanction, and Von Iloyer's three publications, “ Dictionary of Military 
Architecture,” “ Magazine for the Science of Fortification,” and " Manual 
for Engineers and Artillerymen,” (the two first of which extend to three 
volumes each), are reported to us as deserving the attention of the military 
student. 


CAMP AT TELTOW. 

The camp formed for the accommodation of a large proportion of the 
troops who took part kfi the late series of military evolutions near Berlin, is 
thus described by an eye-witness : — •* On quitting the Prussian metropolis 
t6 visit the camp, * the first encampment which you come upon is the artil- 
lery's, and the one immediately after it is the infantry's, which closes on the 
former, and extends along the left side of the Teltow Lake, nearly to the town 
of the same name. The tents being circular, and made of white canvas, 
entirely new, have a brilliant and picturesque effect ; each of them accom- 
modates fifteen men, who lie around it, foot to foot. They are about seven- 
teen hundred in number, afford quarters to nearly six-and-twenty thousand 
troops, and are pitched in fifty parallel rows, containing {hirtySfour tents each, 
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and running in an easterly direction from the lake, so as to form a series of 
ninety open streets ; besides these, every regiment is allowed eleven tents for 
its officers and their servants. Immediately in front of the infantry encamp- 
ment stands a superb tent, which is the head-quarters of His Royal Highness, 
Prince William, as commander- in-chief of the third corps ctarmce. The field* 
kitchens are all on one model, and kept exceedingly clean ; a remark, which 
holds equally good as to the wells, which are encircled by neat beds of turf: 
there is one of these kitchens with six kettles to each battalion, and a well 
with six cisterns to every regiment. The number of cannon standing in the 
two camps is eight-and-forty. An almost countless range of shopkeepers' 
stalls lines the eastern and western banks of the lake. On taking boat and 
sailing round the lake, you are landed on the opposite bank, in the cavalry 
encampment. In consequence of the depth of the water, which renders the 
sides ol‘ the lake dangerous to use, pumps have been constructed at a short 
distance from them, for the purpose of supplying long troughs, out of which 
the horses are watered. The camp in this direction is formed, not of round, 
but oblong-square tents, occupying fifty-six rows, independently of the offi- 
cers’ tents, and ranging in a westerly direction from the lak«j each row 
contains half a squadron, and each squadron of regiments of the line occu- 
pies fifteen whilst each of those of the fencible (Landwehr) regiments occu- 
pies nine tents. There are five or six men in each tent, forming so many 
detachments of the seven regiments encamped, namely, one regiment each 
of cuirassiers, hussars, dragoons, and uhlans, together with three regiments 
of fensible horse ( cavallerie des Landwehrs). The whole amount of horse 
under tents is about four thousand ; and the scene is rendered ex- 
tremely animal ed from the picketing of the horses in a straight line with 
the tents, and the symmetrical order in which every trooper's baggage is 
piled behind his charger."* 


RUSSIA. 

CORPS OF CADETS. 

The centennial anniversary of the foundation of this seminary was held 
with no little parade and festivity, under the immediate direction of the Em- 
peror of Russia, in February last. It was instituted by the Empress Anna 
on the 1 7th of that month, anno i 732, and during the hundred years which 
have since elapsed, has afforded instruction in military science to 8579 pupils, 
of whom, however, from various causes, principally from death or a change 
in their destination in life, C388 only have received commissions. Three of 
thfi latter, namely Prince Prosorwsky, and Counts Rumaenzow and Ka- 
mensky, rose to the rank oj field-marshals ; and a considerable number of 
them have held full generals* commissions. Many have also acquired con- 
siderable celebrity in the annals of Russian literature ; indeed, some of the 
most eminent tragic poets, such as Sumarokow, Cheraskow, Oserow, Kru- 
kowskoy, and Wostokow, were pupils in the Academy of Cadets. 

• PUBLIC CONVEYANCES. 

A most important extension is about to take place in this department. 
The stage and waggon establishment at Moscow are taking measures for 
establishing direct conveyances to Warsaw ; and*next year, they contem- 
plate extending them to the provinces of TambofT, Kasan, Perm, Tobolsk, 
Irkutsk, and Kiatka on the frontiers of China. WJrien these lines are com- 
pleted, there will exist direeb public communications from the Chinese fron- 
tiers to St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Warsaw, and in all probability to Paris; 
for which latter purpose the Direcfor of the Moscow office is at this moment 
in treaty with the Messageries in Paris. 


* We shall give rf detailed account of this encampment, and of the Prussian army 
generally, in succeeding numbers. 
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DENMARK. 

CORPOREAL punishment. 

A board of officers has been appointed at Copenhagen to determine upon 
the expediency of severing the privates into two classes, with a view to the 
partial abolition of corporeal punishment. The one olass are, it is pro- 
posed, to consist of men who have not been guilty of any misdemeanour, 
and are therefore to be exempt, from the application of the cane, or other 
ordinary chastisement ; whilst the other is to be liable to it, as having been 

e ofrbre&ches of discipline, or other offences. No private is to be 
ded from the former into the latter class, excepting under the sentence 
of a court-martial. 


UNITED STATES. 

The fourth annual report of the Boston Ht Sailor’s Friend Society / 1 states, 
that the number of mariners belonging to the United States, amounts to 
102 , 000 , of whonumore thaq one-half, viz. 50 , 000 , are employed in trade 
with foreigw parts ; 25,000 in the coasting trade, on board of vessels of 
between fifty and one hundred tons burthen and upwards ; 5000 on board 
of vessels below fifty tons ; 5000 in the cod fisheries; 1000 o’n board of 
steam-boats; and 6000 on board of vessels of war, in the service of the 
United States. 


MEXICO. 

Our poor, abused Indians, says a Mexican writer, are, in many respects, 
greatly superior to the Creoles. They ar$ mild in disposition, civil, indus- 
trious, honest, and ready to oblige ; they live amongst themselves as 
brothers, and reverence their parents ; and they have no propensity either 
to steal, cheat, or utter falsehoods. I can vouch for this with regard to the 
great mass of Indians, the agricultural class, which constilutes at least nine- 
tenths of their whole numbeV ; though I am ready to admit, that such of 
them as are located in towns, or in the neighbourhood cf towns, have, to a 
greater or less extent, betaken themselves to the depraved habits of the 
Creoles. The Indian makes an excellent soldier, whether as a horseman or 
on foot. Before the country became independent? of Spain, they were for- 
bidden the use of fire-arms ; hut, at the present moment, the whole of them 
are armed and disciplined. They are conscious of their power, yet do not 
seek to abuse it. Oil the other hand, the Creoles, at least the heads of that 
party, are perpetually quarrelling and fomenting dissensions. So long, as 
hostilities prevail between this country and the Spanish crown, every in- 
dividual throughout the country, between the ages of eighteen and one-and- 
thirty, is required by law to serve three years in the regular army. Every 
state has its own militia, out of which it furnishes a contingent to the 
national force, which consisted of 25,000 men until its late reduction to 
23 , 400 . These, together with the militia, which has been reduced from 
75,000 to 37 , 300 , form an effective force of more than* sixty thousand 
men. After three years’ service, the soldier is allowed to return home, 
where he is again embodied in the militia, though he remains liable, in 
cases of emergency, to be re-drafted into the line. The great bulk of our 
soldiery is composed of Indians, and it is more than possible, that they may 
one day take advantage of our internal distractions to wipe out the staii) of 
centuries of oppression with the life-blood of their oppressors. 
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THE MERCANTILE NAVY** 

When we consider the vast importance that foreign commerce is to Great 
Britain, it appears a singular fact, that the means of carrying this on should 
be so much jaeglected* for it is notorious that our merchant shipping are, 
when both theoretically and practically considered, more imperfectly, and 
indeed dangerously constructed, than those of most foreign nations. The 
causes, which have been assigned are, the present erroneous method of 
calculating the builder's tonnage, and the 'depressed state of the shipping 
* interest, not allowing our merchants to transport goods but in ships which 
have been built at the least 'possible expense. There is, however, in our 
minds, a primary cause, more important than these— the total absence of 
mathematical and pure mechanical science in those who construct our mer- 
chant ships, as well as in those for whom they are built. 

During the last twenty ycars»great and important improvements have 
been introduced in the construction of our ships of war, in which we have 
taken the lead of foreign nations, but with an apathy hawlly to be credited; 
yvhile these have been eagerly sought for and introduced by foreigners, the 
construction of our mercantile ships has been carried on in the olu track, 
notwithstanding the dear-bought experience of continual and continued 
losses at sea. To prove the neglect of this branch of science, we have been 
credibly informed, that the largest trading company in this country or in 
Europe, has received from time to time communications of importance for 
the improvement of their ships, without even noticing the receipt of the com- 
munications. The defective constructions, however, of our merchant ships 
has not been withheld from public notice, for we find in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the year 1820, ad elaborate paper thereon, from the pen of 
Sir Robert Seppings, then surveyor of the navy. This has been reprinted 
and commented upon by Mr. Knowles in his appendix to “ Steel's Elements 
of Naval Architecture.” If the facts stated therein are correct, and we see 
no reason to doubt their accuracy, this subject <is well as the reported recent 
changes in our ships of war, demand the most strict parliamentary inquiry, 
and, if necessary, legislative interference — for it is to be recollected, that not 
only the present welfare, but the future safety of this country, are at stake. 

Mr. Ballingall, who is* surveyor of shipping for the port of Kirkaldy, 
commences with stating the advantages which are likely to arise to merchant 
ships from his mode otconstruction— advantages sufficient at least to awaken 
the attention of all ship-owners ; and it remains for us to examine, how far 
these are likely to be realized by the plans which he offers to public atten- 
tion, and which are about to be put into execution in some vessels now 
building in Scotland. , 

The tirst and most important recommendation of Mr. Ballingall is, to 
build all merchant ships, and also steam- vessels, with their floors crossing their 
keels, without cutting scores in the floors, and for the first futtocks to abut 
against the keel, and also with solid bottoms, similar to what has been for 
several years practised in ships of war ; 'and he states, upon good grounds, 
that the following, among other ships, have been saved from total wreck 
thereby : the Gloucester, of 74 guns ; the Barham, of 52 guns ; the Success, 
of 28 guns; the Wolf and Py lades sloops; the African steam-vessel, and 
the Vigilant cutter. These facts speak volumes in Tavour of this part of his 
plan, which we believe owes its introduction to Sir R. Seppings, and whi a ch, 
with few exceptions, is common to the steam-vessels # whic4i leave the Thames 
to carry passengers from [port to port. Jhe improvements which have 
been introduced into these vessels, secure safety to the individuals, and pre- 
— — - - • ■ ■ ■ — -■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ 

* The Mercantile Navy Improved, by James Ballingall, 8vo. pp. 184. Morrison, 
Fenchurch Street. 
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SB VIEWS AND OPTICAL NOTICES. 


the British Annuals, -this elegant work, 
under the abfr Guidance of Mr. Shoberl, 
has mkistetaw’tbe eVen * tenor of its 
way, sedulously improving its means, and 
o^Ssriaga moat «p«§able and chaste se- 
Jeetioajbetlfln Uteratdreand art. * “J ack 
£fra(Ul<tek,* by. Jj/w* Isabel* Hill, is a 
cqpjLtab&Arine sketch i Oifere — tlow did 
^thxs'lAdy pontrive, to her brush in 
^^the tar-barrel/aii^ lay it op so thick and 
true*? k f Martiu*!j illustration of the 
‘^Departure of the Israelites, ’’engraved 
'by Finden, is exquisite. 

* : 

Finden’s Landscape Illustra- 
tions ,of Loud Byron. Parts V., 
VI., and VII. — The art, of engraving 
has unquestionably attained a high, if 
not the highest, degree of excellence in 
this country. What with the illustra- 
tions of thd* Annuals and the produc- 
tions before us, we have ample means of 
samfying ourselves of this truth. It is 
scarcely within the reach of art to sur- 
pass in delicate beauty or correctness, the 
Subjects transferred to steel by the ex- 
jkjquisite burin of Finden, and comprising 
r the contents of the Numbers oi his “ Il- 
lustrations” umler our notice. It is 
difficult, perhaps invidious, to particu- 
larize, where all are excellent, but the 
subjectIMof the 5th Number strike us 
most. The calm outline of Santa Maura, 
the Gothic richness of the Piazzetta of 
St. Marc, the animated repose m Ithaca, 
and the secluded sublimity of Delphi, 
are admirably represented. 


II. M. Cutter, Active. — A View 
or St. Helena. By W. T. Hug- 
gins, Marine Painter to the 
King.— Want of room has obliged us 
to postpone till now our notice of these 
clever and characteristic Prints, from 
Paintings by Mr. Huggins, to whose 
merits in marine subjects we have re- 
peatedly directed the attention of the 
United Service. The first of these Views 
represents If. M. Cutter Active sig- 
nalising Admiral Duncan in Yarmouth 
Roads of the Dutch Fleet’s being at sea. 
The Cutter, drawn with infinite spirit, 
is seen close-hauled and bravely stem- 
ming a head sea, with hen* signal flying, 
while the fleet stands out of the Roads 
towards her. It is q fine sketch. 

The second Plate, which is coloured, 
presents a View of St. Helena, taken 
from the sea board, exhibiting the val- 
ley and buildings of James’ Town, the 
bold and iron-bound coast at either side, 


with Longwood and the British camp 
crowning the swelling eminence above. 
There is great softness, and we doubt 
not, fidelity, in the execution of this 
prints 

Illustrations of Modern 
Sculpture, Vol. I.— This work has< 
been well conceived, and is admirably 
executed. The purpose is to bring for- 
ward select specimens of modern sculp- 
ture, in,, order to show the progress of 
that fine art in later times, and the 
account to which the modern artist has 
turned the celebrated models of anti- 
quity, to which, perhaps, a too exclusive 
attention has hitherto been directed by 
the illustrating amateur. The publi- 
cation is edited by Mr. T. K. Hervey, 
by whom each subject is selected, his- 
torically described, and further illus- 
trated in poetry of grea^ beauty and 
feeling. The subjects comprised in the 
present volume aie, the group of u The 
Ilappy Mother,” by Westmacott, 11 The 
Dancing Girl” reposing, by Canovn, 
and “ Mercury and Pandora,” a group 
in basso relievo, by Flaxman ;-»-the last 
is exquisite. Canova’s Ballerina — decics 
rcfjcttfa, of which we h»ve seen at leaRt 
one original — all svlph-like as she is, 
could ill take “ repose” on the point of 
her “ fantastic toe — the imputed act 
and the attitude are incompatible. 


Gallery of the Society or 
Painters in Water Colours, 
Part IV.— i The Scene from Twelfth 
Night, painted by Wright, and engraved 
by Bacon, in this Part, is a charming 
performance. ‘The shades and serenity 
of “ Evening” are well represented, 
though with some hardness of outline, 
in the plate so entitled, painted by Bar- 
rett, and engraved by Radclyffe ; while 
the third print, from a painting of Cot- 
man, engraved by Freehairn, is a spirited 
sea scene, nominally a view of “ Yar- 
mouth Roads,” but equally applicable to 
any other spot, of thp ocean having a 
ship on it, as not a speck of land is in 
sight. 


The Flock of Humming Birds, whose 
fair hut fleeting tints we have herp at- 
tempted to catch as they fly and embody 
ere they fade, has pounced upon our 
spare corner*' and excluded for the pre- 
sent month a host of less fugitive claim- 
ants on our attention. 
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Correspondence From the principal .ports anH Stations* 

^ort«mOui^6th.Oat» *$St. v 

Mr. Editor,— This grand naval head-quarters begins |b assume, Dftoe 
more, its former professional character ; and in Walking along Jirgh-ahiet. 
you mighty fancy the gfbed old war. time! were reyived. The ttumbft bf , 
officers bustling along— the coxswains, with the capjtem’s cloaks on their arpp 
v-the admit al s office— messengers crossing and recessing to the Georgei? 
and twenty other symptoms of business, fell to exper leered eyes, that many 
ships are m the process of equipment. The Sally Port is crowded with gigs and * 
barges; the Semaphoio seldom without a signal ; the Victoiy fires a salute 
or two every day , and aheady Spithead is resuming its ancient character of 
a ciowded anchorage In hai hour, most of the hulks have ships alongside 
of them The docks aie all filled -with ships refitting, 01 getting leady, as fast 
as the panting nnties can ply their adzes and pin-nnJls 

The Donegal, Sn Pulteney Mileolm s flag-ship, has been taken into dock, 
and her coppu str pped oil. What is intcresjing enough about this ship is 
# the fact, I believe unusuil, that a great many of her old Fienclutimbcrs and 
iron bolts remain m hei still. She was taken, you will rcmtmbei, off the coast 
of Donegaf (whence her narat), in 1797, five and thirty ycais ago, and yet a 
considerable numbei of the timbcis then in her, lemam quitt sound The 
lion fastenings which, in modem times, have been univeisally supplanted by 
copper, still it main m the Donegal. The heads of the lion bolts have been 
cutaway, the holes plugged up, and pieces of timbei nailed over the places^ 
to cut off all communication with the coppei sheathing, a, it was found 
th it the action of the two met ils upon one another pro\ed fatal to the non, 
while it picketed the coppu — Be this as it may, there the bolts and timbers 
exist to this houi. ^ 

The Spaitnto is also in dock, pieparing foi the flag of Sir Michael Sey- 
mom , and is she has .iliculy cntcicd a eonsideiable poition ol her ciew — I 
believe a couple of handled seamen — she is getting on with her outfit m a 
busk and businesslike sty It. There is, m tact, no wmt oi seamen to man 
the navy , foi the Johnnies are beginning to discover how veiy much bettei 
oft they aic m his M ijestj’s slaps, Ilian they evci lnvc been or can be in 
the mci chant soviet When one or two moie little cucumstances are 
attended to — as no doubt they will be — the populanty of the navy will be- 
come umvei sal 

The Neptune, which was lauched on the 27th of last month, is in dock 
too. You s ly Ih it you expect me to give you an account of that cc lemony , 
but leally 1 must lefcr you to the daily periodicals for the details ot that 
busy morning What can you oi yom itidus caie about the number of 
steamus — (I counted fouiteen) — winch came lushing in horn the cast and 
the west — fiom the llivei, fiom Brighton and from Plymouth, and even 
Dublin, ind fiom all the ntarer par ts of course, Southampton <and the Isle 
of Wight — crowded like buslie»s with bees sw aiming on them * What caie 
you foi the myinds of barges lighters, yachts, buoy boats, whei nes, gigs, 
pinnaces, and so foith, which foimed as it were, almost a continuous laft 
across the lnrbout, out of which rose* the huge thiee deckers in Ordinary, 
literally covtied with spectators ’ Of course, the Pock Y ird and its build- 
ings lay hid beneath this deluge of people,— tor the day was unspeckled by 
a cloud, and a light breeze passed so gently over the crowd, that it served 
muely to temper the ardent heat ot the sun stilling r # ight down upon us. 
Close” to the slip wheie the Neptune stood u idy to dash into the water, the 
Admiral Supenntendant had oideied the Illustrious, a 74 gun ship in 
Ordinary, to be placed Above ner poop was raised a tier of galleries for 
his fi lends , and m fiont of all, a piojectJng gallery, m which Lady Graham 
and hei paity took their station, aftei pei forming the ceremony of christening 

U. S, JouunpNo. 48, INov. 1832, 2 c 
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the ship. A little after one o’clock this magnificent vessel was launched, and 
with suph gentleness, that she hardly caused any wave* I must leave# as I 
said before, to the daily papers the (ask of describing the cheers and music, 
the waving of handkerchiefs, the junkettmg and dancing, which followed on 
board the Illustrious and elsewhere, and the universal delight of the 
immetise multitude, whose dispersion, after the sight was ovei# appeared 
even more interesting than their assembling. Every one seemed grateful 
and contented ; and even the Captain of a French ship of war, M. Le Roy, 
who had come into Spjthead an hour before, joined as heartily in the fes- 
tivities of the occasion, as if the purpose of the ceremony had been directed 
fo advance the hondur and glory of his own nation. 

A ltidy begged me one day lately to describe to ner how a ship was launched. 
“ On a cradle,’ I answered. The lady shook hei head, and asked to have 
it described. In attempting to do this I found that I very soon ran myself 
aground ; and began applying fust to one, and then to another person, who 
I thought could have resolved mv difficulties; I obtained no satisfaction. 
For the life of me I could not discover how the ship was seated on her 
cradle, — m other woids, liow they conti wed to remove the blocks on which 
the keel u>l f td; and, likewise, liow they took away the shoies oV^props 
without toppling hci ovei. In siioit, I presently satisfied myself that 
instead of knowing all about it, as I fancied I had done, I discovered cl e ally 
that I knew \uy little or nothing about the matter. As soon as the whole- 
some stage of the wYestigition was leiched, I lost no time in getting hold 
of a duly quill fied shipwright, and on lepaumg with linn to the building 
gdip of the Neptune, had the whole mystery unfolded to me But as I 
Bmnot hope to make you 01 youi leaders understand a-descnption so 
purely technical without a di awing, I must beg of jou to have a wood-cut 
made to illustiate this curious, and, I hunk, intei estmg blanch of ship 
building. 



A Bilgewayi 184 long 

B Sliding plunk#, 2M) feet long, extending far 
into the witter. 

C Dor short ' 

1) Poppets 

e Trigger which holds tip the dog shore. 

F Ribband, aud deals for stoning the heads of 
poppets, listened to the ship by screw 
bolts a 

0 Fillings, dose to the ship's bottom 

H Shivers or wedges for setting up the ship. 

1 Ground-ways 


K Blocks for receiving sli ling planks 
L bivt inch elm plank lor the htds ot poppets 
m Four inch plank fm connecting the* poppets. 
NN A stntuui of tallow, soft soap ami oil 
between the bilgewuys and the sliding 
plank 

O Cleats fastened to the ship by screw bolts 
11 Cle it <ig mist which the dog shore buts 
P Point wheie the lower enl of the dog shoie 
rests on the sliding-plank. 

Q Upper eud ot the dog-shore. 


It must he observed, that ft ship is built upon one plane 9 r inclination, 
but is launched upon another, which lsjteeper; that is to say, the inclina- 
tion of her keel along the blocks $n which she rests whilst building, is only 
five-eighths of an inch m every foot, or about 1 in 19; but the slope of the 
wayo or shdes along which she w eventually launched into the water, is seven- 
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fcjgfrfh* of an inch to a foot, or 1 in 14 nearly. 'The building slip, unlike a 
dock, is on the surface or very nearly so, its upper end being actually on a 
level with the ground, while the lower part next the water is about 17 feet 
below, the inclination being about 1 in 14. The floor of the building slip is 
formed of stone, with strong oak beams of timber crossing it every five or 
six feet, and care is taken to make the foundation very solid. As soon as a 
ship is ready to be launched, — we *hall suppose the Neptune, — two slides 
or ways are laid down lengthways in the slip, one on each side, at the dis- . 
•tance of nine feet from the keel, so that \\\p whole width from “ out td out," * 
as it is called, shall be one-third of the ship’s bieadth. In the case of the 
Neptune this wis about T3 f feet, her breadth being 5 3} feet *. 

The first thing to establish is the foundation, which consists of stiong fir 
baulks or beams called “ ground-ways,” and matked m the wood-cut I I; 
these are secured to the wooden cross pieces inlaid m the floor of the slip. 
Next cornea set of blocks KK, and upon these rest what are technically 
called tlffe “ *shding-planks,'’ sdt* B B m the sketln. These sliding-planks 
in the case of the Neptune, were about 210 feet long, and of course ex- 
tended far into the water. The breadth of tjiese sliding-planl s oi ways was 
, about three feet. So lai everything is formed of solid, fined carpentry, 
firmly bolted together ; what follows above is all moveable, and genei ally 
bears the'name of Ihe cradle, fiom the ship being made to rest in it while 
she is projected off the slip First in order then, above the sliding-planks, 
come what are called the bil jeways, which extend, parallel to the Iced and 
nearly on a level with it, foie and aft the ship, from the foremost end of t he 
main ked or gripe to within eleven feet of the stern-post , see AAA. jm 

The bilgeways under th^ Neptune were 184 feet long, 2 feet 2 inches m 
wiri*h, and 1 toot 6 inches m jf<pth and made of fir, the whole length 
of her keel being 104 fi it. The ship, how eve i, does not actually touch or J 
rest upon these bilgeways, as thue aie intei posed between thcm»and her 
bottom, various important parts of the cradle, which require separate 
description. Along all that part of the ship’s bottom winch is quite fiat, or 
niaily hon/ontal, that is to sa>, before it begfhs to curve upwards, there are 
placed strong beams called tbe hllings, the upper sides of which come in 
contact with the ship ; see G G Bui as the ends of the ship rise rapidly at 
certain points, it lx comes nccessuy on both bows and also on both sides 
near the stern, in what is called the mn, to contnve these fillings in a 
different w ay altogether. 

The wood-cut represents that portion of the cradle which supported 
the starboard bow of the Neptune. G G is the filling, so long as 
tlje floor of the ship continues fiat ; on going nearer to the stern the 
curve of the bow comis so steep that the filling would slip up unless held 
down by the means I am. about to dcsciibe. A set of strong, flat, oak- 
cleats O O O, are lastencd by means of screw-bolts to the ships side; 
under these comes a curved ribband oi oak-plank, also secured tluough the 
flanking and timbers of the ship by screw-bolts. Under this ribband will be 
seen a set of upright fir baulks oi hemps tailed poppets I) I)D, the longest 
of which is about 15 fett, and the shoitist 2 feet, all of tlitm being 16 
inches square, and placed strictly perpendicular, except the end one, which 
is sloped. The lower ends or heels of the poppets rest on a five-inch elm 


* The following are the exact dimensions of II. M. S. Neptune — 

1 col In Iipm 

Length on lower gun-deck . • • • 20 5 H 

„ of the keel # . • •* • 1 ® 

„ keiifm tonnage . . 170 5j 

Bicadth, extieme . •. . • • 55 

„ for tomirige . . • • 54 7 $ 

,, moulded . . • • .53 I0-J 

Depth in hold . . • • 23 2 

• * Bui then m tons 2705 10 — Olths. 
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plank L L, and they are slightly held together by a set of transverse four- 
inch planks mm, but the poppets are not bolted or otherwise fastened’ ‘to 
the snip, but merely rest their beads under the ribband F., into which they 
are joggled, as it is called, or scored. There is a similar set of poppets 
under each bow, and also under each quarter of the ship, and tnes£, 
together with the fillings and the bilgeways, form what is called the cradle. 

It is next required to place the ship oq this cradle in such a manner that 
it may support her whole weight, and not only allow of the shores or props 
being femoved, but allow the blocks on which her keel rests to be “ split^ 
out.” This grand operation is called 11 setting her up,” and it is effected in' 
the following manner. Under the fillings G G and the plank L L on 
which the poppets rest, there will be observed 1 a narrow slit or opening 
HH, just above the bilgfewaysAA. This opening is carefully contrived, 
so that while it is not above an inch wide at jts outerside, it runs off to 
nothing within; or in other words, the outer edges of the bilgeways A A, 
and the fillings GG, L L**are an inch apart ,**while their inner edges are in 
contact. As many wedges as possible . are now inserted into this small 
opening II H. These are represented in the cut by short black lines, but 
not so thickly placed as they were in facta These wedges, vyhlch are called 
by the dock-yard men slivers, are thiee feet in length, and one foot in 
breadth, only two inches and a quarter thick at one end, tapering off to 
nothing at the other. The operation of setting up is really a most imposing 
scene, for it is literally lifting the ship, bodily, upwards; and although 
the height to which she is raised be but small, it is still a positive rise, as I 
jriu.ll show presently. The Neptune was “ set up ” at six o’clock in the 
nrorning of the 27th, the day on which she was launched. Six divisions of 
ten men each, were ordered to assemble under the ship, in all one hundred 
and twenty men ; but I could count only fifty-six on one side, and I under- 
stood there were not so many on the other. Each man brought his pin-mall 
with him and inserted the sliveis as thickly as they could be placed in 
the opening HH. These were then driven slightly home with the pin-mall, 
which weighs seven pounds and a half. The form of the wedge and that 
of the opening being so nicely contrived, that the wedge exactly fitted, and 
all parts of it bore an equal weight. The assistant builder, under the direc- 
tion of the master shipwright, then placed himself at the stern-post, and 
after calling out, first to one side and then to the oilier, “ aie you all ready?” 
— and being replied to in the affirmative, he gave the word with a long, shrill 
intonation, which I shall never forget, — “set away!!” — and instantly the 
whole hundred and twelve hammers fell upon the heads of the wedges. It 
was not, however, till after the third or fourth blow that they struck with 
perfect uniformity; after which the sound seemed almost as if one vast mall 
were striking the wedges. Theie was mingled with this sound that of an 
occasional merry cheer, which gave much animation to the scene. In the 
course of four or five minutes, the assistant called out “spell, O!” — 
upon which the striking ceased, though ineguLirly ; and one could hear 
along the double line, that burst of merriment which in bodies of men 
generally succeeds any short but violent exertion. After resting for a short 
time, the word was once more given to “ set away !” They resumed the malls, 
and the wedges were driven still further home. I observed they never 
worked above a few minutes at a time ; but when they were actually 
employed they struck with wonderful vigour. 

li was not until after a good many of these “ spells,” as they called them, 
that any symptoms of the ship's rising became visible to uninitiated eyes. 
The first evidence of this which J saw, was the falling down of a shore or 
prop, which, being unprovided with any rope to catch it, fell within a foot 
or two of the assistant builder’s head. Like an officer under fire, however, 
he did not budge, while those around him, amateurs inclusive, scattered off 
to tty right and left, as the spar thundered into the dock. The next symp- 
tom of the ship's elevation was pointed out to me by the builder Before tne 
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Setting up commenced, when any one of the wooden blocks upon which the 
keel rested was struck with a mall, the iron rebounded as if it had been driven 
against a block of metal ; but, after half a dozen “ spells ” at the w edges 
when the block was again struck, the mall nearly rested upon it, so mate- 
rially had its elasticity been changed by the diminished pressure. In the 
eourse of time, some more of these blocks became loosed at different places 
along the whole length o£the keel, and this, together with the loosening of 
many shores on each side, appeared to atford'the requisite degree of evi-* 
•dence that the ship rested sufficiently on the cradle- 

Some of the hands employed to set up the ship were now desired to busy 
themselves in removing the shores, while others proceeded to 11 split out” 
the blocks on which the keel rested. This pperation was commenced at the 
outer block, or that next the water ; and it required their utmost activity to 
get out of the way of the rislng.ti(le. The blocks were split out by means of 
iron wedges, after the ends hack been cut off by saws, and in the course of a 
couple of hours all the blocks had been removed, except half a dozen at the 
extreme inner end, which were left fgr a purpose I shall afterwards explain. 
All the shores or external props, Were also* by this time removed, and the 
* ship rested entirely on the cradle, which cradle, as I before described, rested 
on the sluing planks, B B. It will be obvious, however, that even with so 
great an inclination as 1 in 14, the friction of such an enormous weight as 
that of a ship of 120 guns (2407 tons*),- would be so great, that the cradle 
would never move along it unless some lubricating substance were inter- 
posed between the fixed slide and the moving frame-work above. Aftr 
cordingly, in the narrow space marked N N, there is placed a triple stratiffl? 
consisting, first of tallow, then of soft soap, and lastly of oil. This is placed 
on the planks only the day before the launch, and in fact on that very 
morning a party of hands, with buckets of melted tallow and hot oil, were 
employed m covering those parts of the sliding planks which lay exposed 
at low-water, but which were completely covered when the tide rose. 

One would naturally suppose that the top of the sliding planks, B B, would 
form an exact straight line from end to end ; but it is not so, being in a very 
slight degree convex. This curvature, which is technically called “ cam- 
bering,” commences at the upper end of the sliding planks, and at the dis- 
tance of 110 feet down slope, it has reached its maximum height of five 
inches above the straight line, after which it sinks again, till, at the extent 
of 220 feet, the sliding planks become straight. The intention of this 
•• camber” is to compensate for any slight sinking of the ground ways 
under the enormous load sustained by the cradle. It forms one of the. 
numerous but essential minutiae which totally escape observation till pointed 
out by practical men. 

Another of these minute* particulars I shall venture to add : near the 
end of the bilge ways, A A, at the upper end and on both sides, is placed 
what is called (l know not why) the dog-shore, C, a stout oak bar, 
five or six feet long, shod with irorj, one end of which, P, rests securely 
against the ribband which runs along the outer edge of the sliding 
plank, while fhe other, Q, butts against a very strong oak cleat, R, 
securely bolted to the bilge-way ; underneath is placed what is called the 
trigger, e; and it is very generally supposed that the ship about to be 
launched is held by these dog-shores, until the prbper moment of launch- 
ing, and that when the triggers aie withdrawn, and the dog-shores knocked 
down, the cradle is entirely tree to move along the hiding planks. But 
this is not the modern practice, and for a very Sufficient reason : it ap- 
pears to be almost impossible to disengage Loth the dog-shores so exactly at 
the same instant, that a tendency *o slue or twist the ship will not be pro- 
duced ; and it is even said, that in former times, ships have sometimes been 
cast completely off the sliding planks by the inequality of movement # thus 

* Edyo*on the Equipment and Displacement of Ships of War, p. 14. 
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P roduced. The present plan effectually guards against such ft-ccidenfs. I 
ave already xpeptitmed that four or five, and sometimes more of the blocks 
which support the keel are left at the upper end of the slip, when all the rest 
are split out and removed. Now, these remaining blocks, though quite suf- 
ficient to hold the ship as it were by the nose, for a short time, when all 
other impediments to her sliding off the slip are removed, are by no 
means enough to keep her long in her place. In practice, what occurs is 
this ; The dog-shores are let fall, but the ship hangs for a few seconds, by 
reason of the pressure on the foremost blocks. If, after a little while she doe? 
not move, the workmen, who are all ready, strike away at the wedges, and 
“ split out” these remaining blocks in pieces. Before proceeding far, however, 
the weight of the ship “ cants” or oversets the blocks, and she glides down 
the well-greased ways into the harbour. The technical purpose of this last- 
described refinement is accomplished if the ship be held by the keel for a few 
seconds after the dog-shores are down, as this secures her being let go from 
a point exactly in the midfdle between the two slides. The Neptune hung for 
twenty seconds. By the way, I may mention that a riband several inches in 
height, extends along the outer edge of the sliding planks, to check any 
accidental tendency of the bilge- ways to escape laterally. 

When the ship is launched, the bilge-ways, fillings, and poppets float up 
alongside, and are drawn to the shore by hawsers. The cleats and ribands, 
screwed to the bows and runs of the ship, are removed when the ship comes 
into dock. 

* And now, Mr. Editor, I must bid you good bye, as circumstances will no 
longer permit of my continuing this correspondence. I think I was the first 
to suggest to you, that you should open a periodical communication with the 
great out-ports *; at all events I have endeavoured to follow up this recom- 
mendation, and to set others agoing. I trust that you may discover no dif- 
ficulty in shipping a fresh correspondent at Portsmouth, who, with greater 
opportunities of leisure, and more extensive local information, shall be 
possessed with as hearty a zeal in your service, as your sincere friend 

Omega. 


Portsmouth, October 11, 1832. 

Mr. Editor. — I will endeavour to comply with the wishes of your valu- 
able correspondent. Omega, expressed in your last number in his account of 
the ships composing the Experimental Squadron under Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
wherein he states, that an “ impartial person is sorely perplexed, as the ac- 
counts and opinions of their relative satlmg qualities vary so much," The 
truth is, there is so much party mixed up with llie building and sailing of these 
ships, that none but a person determined to state positive facts will give each 
vessel its due — it is, every one lor himself, and God for us all. The first 
cruize of Sir P. Malcolm, the Castor was the best vessel, being a remarkably 
fine ship and exceedingly well sailed, and commanded. When on the coast 
of Ireland, the squadron were joined by the Waterwiteh yacht, and Prince of 
Wales revenue brig, the former a brig of 330 tons, belonging to Lord Bel- 
fast, and built by Mr. Joseph White of Cowes, to prove how very superior 
a vessel the length of a 10 gun brig can be made by giving three feet eight 
inches more beam, and hlso a sharper bow. The Prince of Wales is of old 
date, and built by Mr. Jelly of Cowes, and, singular to say, one of the few 
vessels that have been constructed on the principles of the present day, 
with increased breadth. Her bow, however, is of the old school, yet she is 
very fast, and the former naval administration seem to have ^totally over- 
looked this fine little craft and of improving others by her model. 


* Our invaluable Correspondent, whose unavoidable secession from this depart- 
ment' we justly regret, derived the original suggestion, which hpppily coincided with 
his own views, from ourselves.— Ed. 
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The Waterwitch and Prince of Wales had both the advantage of the 
Castor, Orestes, and all the squadron, and particularly in fresn winds and 
head sea, the beautiful bow of the former entering the sea in the most won- 
derful manner without straining or wetting ; the Prince of Wales being the 
only vessel that could at all have any pretensions with her. The Castor's 
fault appeared to be in her bow, as Inc head sea stopped her, and though 
she laid up well to the wind, and her sails stood remarkably well, yet sne 
dropped to leeward. She, however, was superior to the Orestes, whose com- 
mander is deserving of much credit for the smartness of his evolutions. The 
Nimrod also, though as bad in sailing as the Trinculo, was always very well 
and quickly handled for th® short time she had been in commission. 

On the return of the Squadron to Plymouth, they were joined by the 
Stag, Vernon, and Snake, and proceeded shortly on a cruize off Scilly, and 
as it w r as known the trial of these vessels w as to take place in the picseuce 
of the Lords of the Admiralty wfho were embarked in their steam-vessel, the 
Lightning, no little excitement and emulation Was caused on boaui the 
several vessels, upon so very interesting an event. A very few days put all 
doubts at rest, the Vernon and Snake bad lly-* advantage, most decidedly, of 
the Castor and the rest of the squadron, excepting the Watci witch yacht. 

The Castor made that day but a poor flight, and was left several miles to 
leeward, ifis well as the Stag, of which ship some opinion was formed fiom 
her former tiials, but, no doubt having been some time in the water, it coukl 
not be expected she should shine with those meteors *>o lately buist forth. 
The following day a trial was had before the wind under all sail, and it was 
expected that the Castor, who was supposed very grand that way, would 
take the lead, but there were many who would hack the Vernon, hut Hie 
admiral considered the Watervytch would beat, from having witnessed a 
short spirt, going l,u*ge the day previous, but those on hoard her were them- 
selves very doubtful of the result. In order that the commander-in-chief 
might have a better view of this pretty trial (the day being fine and a very 
nice breeze) the Donegal bore up an hour before the rest, when, upon the 
Vernon putting up her helm, the rest in an Distant were under a ciowd of 
canvass. A moro beautiful sight could not have been at this moment con- 
ceived, as these noble vessels w'ere each winging their way to pass the flag- 
ship, who w as crowding* all sail to endeavour to keep a- head as Jong as 

I iossible, the better to See her following train ; however, in Ics^ than two 
lours the Waterwitch passed her beam, and lowered the yacht club burgee 
to the vice-admirals nag. Next came the Vernon, Snake, Castor, and 
Stag in succession, and at the end of six hours it being nearly dark, the 
recall was made, the vessels being a-licad in ihe same order as they passed 
the Donegal. 

The Vernon and Snake, both by Captain Symonds, were superior in sailing 
every way to the Cantor, built by Sir R.*Scppmgs\ The stability of the Ver- 
non is w mid ei fill, hut not so the Snake, who could not pretend to fire her 
lee guns with the same lacility and effect as the VVaUrwitch, as far as could 
be judged by viewing the difference of the two brigs heeling. It was said 
that the superiority of the Waterwitch’s sailing wa> in some measure owing 
to her not having on boaui the weight liiat u vessel of war of her class 
would naturally have, as she appeared so 
h foot higher than the Trinculo 18 gun 1 
and her extraordinary stability under canvas 
tion. The cut of her sails was the admiration of all parties, as was -Ihe 
astonishment that the Vernon and Snake, after aU the tuliiit that had been 
bestowed on them, should*have been 1 limed out of Woolwich yard with 
such very indifferent sails. The fccuiuursiup of the captain of the Vernon 
obviated in some measure the difficulty thus opposed to him, and no doubt, 
on her next fitting, the saiJnuiker will have to go to work in earnest, and he 
could not do better than take a lesson from liatsey of Cowes, or Eyetttield 


light in the water, and her ports 
ui", but that was not llie fact, 
ssdoes not favour this supposi- 
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of Gravesend. iThei^s ertperientfcd artitts would positively feel themselves 
disgraced by the exhibition' of such* Jibs and drivers as they have seen 
this summer. 

There is no doubt that the present board of Admiralty, who are alive to 
all improvements, and are doing all in their power to get rid of old standing 
abuses, will entirely remodel the sail department. It is said thkt SirPul- 
tertey Malcolm had much improved the sails of the Britannia ; certainly 
none of the vessels of his squadron, excepting the Castor and Orestes, had 
decent sails. The Nimrod, in thk particular, was jury-rigged ; but rely orf 
it there will soon be an end of dock-yard jobs and prejudices; no more 
pulling vessels to pieces to make work. Sir lb: Seppmgs, though he must 
yield to the present surveyor and Mr. White of Cowes, in building swift 
vessels, has beat the former in making the sails of the Castor and Orestes. 
As to the fighting part, there is no failure iq the Castor; she has a splendid 
gun-deck, and being inferior in every way, to the Vernon as to size and 
number of cannon, no comparison can he di awn as affecting her character 
in that particular ; anil her captain, Sir R. Grant, would, no doubt, have* 
givetfhi good account of himself in a battle of equal strength, from the man- 
ner itf which Ihe Castor’s guns were fired one day in exeicise. The Vernon 
must be considered the finest vessel of her class in the world, as well as one 
of the fastest ; and there is not an officer in the service that would not feel 
it a proud event of his life to command her ; but not till her present cap- 
tain, Sir Francis Collier, had won for himself all the honours he is deserv- 
ing of. 

The trials of the Snake (being an improvement of increased breadth on 
an 18 gun brig) and the Waterwitch yacht (the same of a 10 gun bug) were 
very interesting, and it appears that the lat l er, being 100 tons smaller, and 
superior in sailing qualities and stability, would t be the cheapest and best 
class of small vessel to be used for despatch, as the large corvettes seem 
now to be intended to lake the place of 1 lie brigs of 18 guns for warlike pur- 
poses, as they are now reduced to 16 guns: but, these corvetlcs must be 
improved on, for the Nimrod would be run out of sight in eight hours by 
either the Snake or Waterwitch, or indeed any American privateer of the 
last war. 

The present surveyor of the navy will, it is to be hoped, very shortly turn 
out some corvettes, and that lie will give encouragement to all those builders 
who, by constructing beautiful yachts, have certainly done much to change 
that system to which it was feared we were to be eternally moored. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, and ready to assist you in future, if 
required. • 

Alpha on board the Experimental Squadron. 


Devonport, 20th October, 1832. 

Mr. Editor, — The past month has been unusually barren of naval 
occurrences until within the last two or three days, when it would seem 
that the state of the Dutch question has induced our ministry to sound the 
“ note of preparation” at least; and such is the activity in 1 he dock -yard 
here, that the artificers employed on ships fitting out are ordered to work 
to-morrow, although it 1 will be Sunday. The Britannia, Malabar, Stag, 
Satellite, Comus (late Comet), Nautilus, and Trinculo, will therefore be 
ready in a few days* 

The Comet and Jaseur arrived on the 30th. ult. from India, the former 
to pay off here, and the latter sailed for Sheerness. Admiral Sir Manley 
Dixon, K.C.B., struck his flag on board vhe San Josef, to proceed to Chel- 
tenham on leave. Captain R. Curry, C.B., assumes the command pro 
tempore , as a commodore of the second class. His Majesty's sloop Nau- 
tilus^arrived on the 2d instant from Oporto. The Britannia, having had 
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the injury done to her keel and forefoot, by grounding off Lisbon, made 
good, was undocked on the 9th. The Royalist sailed for Lisbon on the 
10th. The Plymouth Royal Naval Club dined together on the 11th, to 
celebrate the victory obtained by Lord Duncan, over the Dutch fleet off 
Camperdown. His Majesty's ship Stag arrived on the 12th, and came up 
Hamoaze to *be docked. On the 14th the Champion sloop, and Ceylon, 
Harbour flag ship from Malta, with Lord Nugent on board, sailed from the 
Sound. During the stay of bis Lordship at Devonport, he was gratified 
by the polite attentions of Captain Superintendent Ross, C.B., with a dis- 
play of the models, costumes, &c., exhibited in the dock-yard procession on 
the occasion of his present Majesty's coronation. His Majesty's sloop Trin- 
culo arrived from Cork to be fitted for foreign service. On the 18th, the 
Malabar was commissioned, and this day the Tyrian and Frolic packets 
were paid off. 

The Calcutta, a fine new teak-"built 84, is preparing for commission, and 
in this 6hip is introduced the new interior airartgement of berthing the 
officers and ship s company upon the orlop deck ; but, as httle is yet done 
towards it, we can only generally describe it staling, that the orlop deck, 
•instead of terminating as formerly just abaft the steward's rriomfis now con- 
tinued to tlje stern as the gun-decks are ; the cant which forms the after- 
most boundary of the cabins is run across the deck about eighteen feet from 
the stern, and from this cant the cabins, steward's room, &c. extend for- 
ward to abreast of the pumps, leaving all the deck before that for accommo- 
dating the crew, as is done m frigates. 

A new deck is to be put in about five feet below the orlop, extending 
from the stemson to about as far aft as the former orlop did. The maga- 
zine (there being but one in tlus # ship) is placed in midships, immediately 
before the main hatchway, and being floored oil beams laid above the keel- 
son, its roof will come close under the new deck. Upon this new deck will 
be arranged the store-rooms, sail-room, hemp, cable and hawser tiers, with 
most other things formerly kept on the orlop. To compensate in some 
degree for the stowage of bread taken away* from what was formerly the 
driest and most cflpacious part of the bread-room, large things are to be 
inclosed under the orlop deck, extending a considerable distance forward 
from the bread-room ; ancl Ihe wing gratings are, it seems, still to remain in 
that part of the orlop deck before the cabins. 

The advantages of this plan are said to be the keeping the gun-decks 
perfectly clear from aft incumbrances of officers' cabins and luggage, sea- 
men's mess-tables, stools and utensils, as well as their hammocks and bags, 
and thus leaving nothing about the guns but what properly appertains to 
them. 

Certain it is, that in some very rare instances at night or in a fog, we 
have been caught by the enemy unawares; as in Ihe case of the London 
and Marengo, wherein it is said the former received the latter’s first broad- 
side before the hammocks were piped up ; but to those officers who served 
with Nelson, Collingwood, or the veteran Cornwallis, it will seem almost 
impossible that^i British man-of-war could at any time be taken by surprise, 
although the officers' cabins were on the ward-room deck, and the crews 
messed and slept between and over the guns. Indeed, such were the 
excellent and judicious arrangements then made in call well-disciplined ships, 
that in a space of time not generally exceeding five minutes, every gun 
would be ready. ...» 

The disadvantages which gppear to be involved m this new plan are, that 
a space ab^ve six feet deep (including tht beams of the new deck) and 
nearly the whole length ot the ship, is taken from the broadest and most 
capacious part of her stowage, thereby reducing her ability to carry water 
and provisions more than one-third ; and much of the bread to be stowed 
in these sub-marine wings will probably be spoiled by damp. • 
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It is not to be expected, that any serious disaffection will ever again exist 
in our ships ; but might it not be feared that, in the event of such a possible 
occurrence when all the officers are sleeping upon the orlop deck, the facility 
of securing them there would too readily suggest itself? It has always been 
an object of primary importance to have our ships well ventilated as the 
surest preservative of health, but how a sufficient supply of vital air is to he 
diffused throughout the orlop of a ship of Ihe line occupied both at meal 
times and at night by seven or eight hundred men, does not yet appear 
in the Calcutta. The hatchways, even with windsails as large as them- 
selves, will not do it, and the steam of victuals, the exhalations from the 
crew, and the noxious effluvia which will arise,, through the wing gratings, 
having no means of. escape by air hunks or scuttles, must be condensed be- 
tween and immediately under the beams, and materially contaminate the 
atmosphere inhaled by the crew, whose hammocks hang in contact with it. 
There is some inconvenience too in removing the men further from the 
scene of their duty, and those who have noJced their panting and exhausted 
state when suddenly turned up, and having to run from a line- of- battle 
ship's lower deck, to the fore or main-tops, will not wish them to have 
another dec, 1 ' to .ascend. It fs further submitted that by the vast quantity 
of dead weight formerly on the orlop deck being put so much lower down 
in the vessel, additional straining of the wales, when under a press of sail, 
or rolling in a sea, will necessarily ensue, since the ship’s line of suspen- 
sion or flotation is just about midway between the lower gun and oilop 
decks; and as this point is nearly that upon which the body of the vessel 
must rest when she has any considerable heel, the weight of guns, masts, 
rigging, sails, &c. pressed also by the wind being all above it, and the bal- 
last, provisions, water, and stoics being all below, the ship will be like a 
beam supported only near the centre, anfi having enormous weights at the 
ends. I say nothing of the personal inconvenience and diminution of 
comfort to both officers and men, by living on a dark, confined, and 
unwholesome deck, hut those who know what a line-of-bat tie ship's lower 
deck now is when the weather prevents the ports being opened for three or 
four days together, can easily imagine how much more disagreeable a more 
thickly inhabited and unventilated orlop, under Ihc same circumstances, 
must inevitably become. Under these considerations it a seiious question 
for Ihose with whom it rests, whether the probable advantages sufficiently 
overbalance the clear and decided defects of this new arrangement to warrant 
its being generally adopted, especially as a great additional expense will bo 
thereby incurred. 

I remain, your very humble servant, 

Alpha. 

P. S. The Devonport correspondent of the United Service Journal begs 
to apologize for having embodied; in a former correspondence, an “ Extract 
of a Letter from an Officer of the Imogcne," that had previously appeared 
in the “ Portsmouth Herald, ’’ of which circumstance he was, at the time, 
unaware. 


Plymouth, Oct. 20th. 

Mr. Editor, — From Abe decided interest you have always manifested for 
the establishment and prosperity of the Naval and Military Library and 
Museum, I feel convinced it will be gratifying to yourself and not uninte- 
resting to your readers, *to be informed, that there 1ms been lately formed 
here, in conformity with the wishes of the “ Council,” a local committee, 
to promote in this neighbourhood the important objects which that Institu- 
tion has been established to effect. This Committee consists of the following 
officers: — 
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Rear-Admiral Brooking. Capf. Hawkins, 83d Regiment. 

Superintendent Capt. Ross, R.N., G.B. Lieuf. Somerville, R.N. 

Capt. Richard Pridham, R.N. Dr. Swayne. 

Lieut-Col. Hamilton Smith. Thomas Shanks, Esq. Purser, R.N. 

Commander Thomas Favell, R.N. J. Frankin, Esq. Mast.-Att. Victualling. 111 

The Commissioner has granted to the Committee the use of a room for 
holding its meetings, and has also intimated that he will cause all contri- 
butions to the Museum from officers at home, or on arriving from foreign 
stations, to be forwarded to the River free of expense. I, therefore, hope 
shortly to be enabled to give you a satisfaefory account of its proceedings. 
The Commissioner has been kind enough to show me a splendid model, 
between four and five feet long, of the Breakwater, which he is prepaiing to 
send to the Museum, — an example that, 1 have no doubt, will shortly be 
followed by others employed or residing at this Port. 

• Yours, &c. 

• • 

Milford Haven. 

On the 26th September, arrived the Nautilus, hired Admiralty steam- 
vessel, employed under the superintendence f>f Lieutenants Qpnham and 
Robinson, R. N., in surveying the Bristol Channel. For several years 
these officers have been engaged in their important undertaking, and their 
survey of the Bristol Channel, corresponding with the Ordnance trigono- 
metrical admeasurements, will be completed during the present autumn. 

I have been favoured with an inspection of Lieutenant Denham’s charts 
in manuscript; and conceive they are the most exact and beautiful speci- 
mens of hydrography extant. The numerous rocks, shoals, hanks and sands, 
upon the dangerous coast of South Wales, are depicted with the greatest 
accuracy — the soundings throughout admirably pourt rayed—* excellent tide- 
tables affixed"— and appearances of head-lands faithfully sketched. Indeed, 
it is no less surprising than true, that in a great commercial empire like 
Great Britain, we should hitherto have had no accurate chart of the 
Bristol Channel, in which are situated the trading ports of Newport, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Carmarthen, Milford, Biddeford, Barnstaple, &c. This desirable 
object is now, however, fully and faithfully accomplished by the labours of 
Lieutenant Denham. Several new dangers have been discovered by his 
exertions ; and light-houses have recently been erected at his suggestion, 
by which hundreds of lives, and thousands of pounds annually, will be 
saved to the nation. .The Admiralty are engraving Lieutenant Denham’s 
chart, but upon a smaller scale than could have been desired. 'The mer- 
chants of Swansea, however, with a liberality worthy of them, have under- 
taken to engrave that portion of the survey which applies to their own port 
and its approaches, upon a scale equal to the original manuscript. Lieu- 
tenant Denham’s survey of Milford Haven, the most magnificent port in 
Great Britain, is already published by Mr. Bate, the agent appointed for 
selling the Admiralty charts. It is deeply to he lamented, however, that, to 
effect a pitiful saving, this chart of Miltord Haven lias been mutilated by 
the excision of.its approaches. The inhabitants of Pembrokeshire should 
therefore follow the example of the Swansea merchants, and take steps to 
procure the publication of Lieutenant Denham’s survey of Milford Haven, 
with its approaches , and upon the same scale as the original . 

Luftdy Island, at the entrance of the Bristol Chohnel, which lias hitherto 
been resorted to only by a few pilot and fishing vessels, has been discovered 
by Lieutenant Denham to have a good roadstead, where»a considerable ffeot 
might ride securely in westerly gales. The jiromulgation of this information 
may prevent? the necessity of vessels outward bound, when meeting an ad- 
verse wind, running back upon thh dangerous coast of Wales, or returning 

* Similar committees are in progress of formation at Edinburgh, Chatham, and 
other places, o4which> whoa completed, we expect to receive due notice.— Ed, 4 
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fonijiiJaUe bav of $iddefbrd and Barnstaple. Lundy Island has 
ji^d excellent light-houses erected upon, it, and is likely to become of 
mojffi importance from the recent discovery of a valuable silver and copper 
tyini^' it was formerly the properly of Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, 
butbjging considered of little value, it was sold for a trifle, and has since 
frequently changed owners, till it fell into the hands of the present fortunate 
p0£spssors f who will, it is said, realize at least 12,000/. a year by the pro- 
duce of the mine alone. 

The accounts published in tjw Hampshire Telegraph and other papers, ‘’as 
to the changes which have recently taken place in Pater yard, are incorrect. 
Mr. John Peake, the master shipwright, is removed from Pembroke to* 
Portsmouth ; and, instead of Mr. Allen, the office of master shipwright or 
builder of Pembroke j*ard, will be filled by Mr. Hawkes, who formerly held 
the same situation at Bermuda. 

Milford Haven is hereafter Jo be made a station for ships in ordinary, 
requiring repair. The^Bclleisle is expected houily from Plymouth, to have 
her defects made good i and it is calculated that moorings will be laid down 
in this magnificent port for tc^n or twelve sail of the line. 

Notwithstanding the late tremendous gales of wind having forced th* 
Mediterranean steam-packets back to Falmouth, yet his May sty*s Post 
Office steam-packets plying between Milfoid and Waterford, have not failed 
in a single instance to effect their passages. 

The new packet Pier, or lather Jetty, erecting at Hobb’s Point, near Pem- 
broke dock-yard, proceeds but slowly, owing to the want of adequate funds, 
and the determination of his Majesty's government not to grant a shilling 
out of the public treasury, without the express sanction of Parliament. 


Anglo- Hibernian Packet Establishment. 

Milford Haven, Oct. 13, 1832. 

Mr. Editor, — For having made a few observations, founded on facts, in 
a preceding Number of you" truly valuable Journal relative to the peculiar 
eligibility of this port for the continuance of the Anglo-IIibernian Packet 
Establishment, I am unceremoniously (both attacked and) called upon, 
by a person styling himself “ Peregnnator,” to answer a series of questions, 
the practicability of which he effectually precludes by carefully concealing 
the purport of his queues under such a jumble of words, heterogeneously 
mingled together, that no one, however transcendant his abilities, can pos- 
sibly understand them; indeed, so utterly devoid of common sense are his 
sentences, that I should not have deigned to notice them, but that I antici- 
pate thus more effectually holding them up to ridicule, than if 1 had treated 
them with Ihe silent contempt they deserve. 

What, for instance, can be inferred from the following : “ Bristol has of 
late been more enterprising; arid by the present large establishment of 
Steam-packets is most anxious to retain their employ ; the chief point in 
their favour is, the near proximity to London for easy and expeditious con- 
veyance to the point of embarkation” — or from this interrogatory: — 
“ Question — Does Milford Ilaven affoid equal facility with respect to the 
impediments of natuic, by want of water in tne river Avon, and the number- 
less obstacles, ’by constant shifting of the sand banks in the Bristol Channel, 
as well as the distance lo pass over by water to gain the point of Milford?” 
Nothing, surely, but that the composer's faculties were conglomerated either 
wilh the anticipation of $onfoundmg 9 if not of confuting , his adversary, or 
the still more intoxicating foietgste of seeing hL productions appear in print. 
This vortex has swallowed up many, and 1 opine has had no sfnall share in 
stultifying my querist. ‘I trust the “ mode and manner” of my coirespon- 
dence win clear me of the abusive epithets he hurls at me, which must thq 
rathejf riverl to himself— for it is neither u decent nor delicate ” to enter the 
gladiatorial sreita of a pajter warfare with such scurrilous terms as " puff,* 4 
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** land-lubber,” and so forth. No, no— your, itinerant correspondent will 
find, should he persist in such a strain, that the Suffocating sifbccp 
criticism, or the chilling tramontane of more damning thbugh law efftbre 
of public opinion, will so effectually destroy his Hopes of authorship, WlteS 
his prospects, and annihilate his pretensions to literary 'notoriety, thrift? 
will sink, and, “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a iifitM 
behind.'* * *» ,M ' 

1 defy the most sound logician to cotnbat any one of his assertions j 
is alike unintelligible — generis — and therefore unanswerable. 

* I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, ' 

Nauticits. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. ' 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

• ^ 

Rp])ly of Captain Basil Jfall to the Article “ Character and Conduct of . 
the late Captain Corbet Vindicated ,” Jn our last Number . 

' Portsmouth, Oct. Sth, 1832. 

Mr. Editor, — I have read with no small surprise, but with very great 
interest, the article in your .number for this month, entitled “ Character and 
Conduct of the late Captain Corbet vindicated;" and I beg you will insert 
in your next the few, and I trust satisfactory observations which I feel 
called upon to make in reply. 

As the professional character and conduct of every public man formcler*/ 
a fair master of controversy, and as the merits of the officer in question, and 
especially of the action in which ke fell, had long been much the subject of 
discussion amongst naval men, 1 naturally availed myself of a topic familiar 
to all to illustrate some positions which I thought might be useful to the 
service at large. In doing this, however, it appears that I fell into the error 
which it was one of my chief purposes to condemn — by taking that for 
granted upon insufficient authority, which was capable of being made 
certain, oneway or ‘the other, by due inquiry. Instead of trusting to the 
vague reports floating about the fleet, and which I might well have suspected 
of being either unfoundei^’or exaggerated, 1 certainly ought to have sought 
out Captain Corbet's surviving companions — Captain Jones and others — • 
and gained from these unexceptionable eye-witnesses, either a confirmation 
or an authentic denial <5f the circumstances alluded to. Had I pursued this 
course, it will be quite apparent to every one who read Captain Jones’s vin- 
dication of his gallant commander, that* the statements of which lie so justly 
complains, would never have appeared. In all probability, however, the 
character and conduct of Corbet would, in that case, still have been left to 
be bandied about in the navy, not much to the credit of the profession, 
and to the very natural mortification of his friends. Both those friends anil 
my brother officers will, therefore, I trust, be better pleased upon the whole 
that the question has been at last stirred in a way to claim attention, and 
that its merits ate now to be considered, in the face of the profession, in a 
spirit of fair and gentlemanlike enquiry, in which truth is the standard, and 
justice to the memory of a brave man the proximate motive, while the good 
of the service must be the ultimate object of all the parties concerned. 

There are three points in my work to which Captain Jones objecis :-r 
1st. -The account which I give of a mutiny on board Captain Corbet’s ship; 
2ndly, the’ subsequent behaviqpr of the crew of that ship in action ; and, 3djy, 
the manner io which the ship was brought iffto contact with the enemy. It 
now appears, that although there certainly was a mutiny in the Afrijtaine, 
it occurred antecedently to Captain Corbet's taking command of that frigate. 
The cause of this insubordination of the crew was, no doubt (a$ Captain 
Jones states ), " th sjreputed severity of the officer appointed to her." Bttt.it 
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is dearly tnade out that, after he took the command, there was no mutiny at 
all, or apparently any remaining disaffection in the ship's company ; so that 
the account whieh I have giterf upon hearsay is incorrect in its main parti- 
cular, and of course the reasonings drawn from it go for little or nothing. 
I can only say, that the story as I told it has long been current in the navy ; 
and Captain Jones furnishes the key to explain how this happened. Not 
long after Captain Corbet joined th§ ship, a letter, he states, threatening 
the Captain's life, was thrown into the quarter-gallery window : this, toge- 
ther with llie outrageous behaviour of the people on board only nine dgys 
before, very naturally induced 'him to act as if his crew were in a ‘state of 
revolt. He drew his sword, made the marines fix their bayonets, and then 
addressed his crew in a tone of such energy £nd decision, that if there had 
been any latent seeds of mutiny amongst them, they must have been cast 
out. Captain Jones's simple statement of the facts as they occurred, will 
strike every one as being more graphic and effective in every way than my 
account, which is drawn up from mere import; but still I think it will be 
admitted that the two are substantially the same, as far as the conduct of 
Captain Corbet is concerned. I supposed, erroneously, there had been a 
mutiny, an^l I described the r manner in which I believed it had been sup- 
pressed; — whereas, Captain Jones, who was on hoard at the time, shows us 
that there was none ; but he also lets us see how Corbet, undei similar cir- 
cumstances, would have acted; and surely this anecdote, related either 
way, tells so much in favour of Captain Corbet, that no friend of his need 
regret its having been brought forward. 

, Captain Jones adds an extremely valuable little touch: — As soon as the 
affair above alluded to was settled, Captain Corbet ordered the muskets to 
be discharged, and the guard of marines winch, up to that time, had been 
kept day and night abaft the mizen-nfkst, to be forthwith discontinued ; 
“ after which, the men and officers cheerfully and smartly performed their 
duty.” This manly show of confidence, at such a moment, was adopted in 
the true spirit of genuine discipline ; and I shall ever recret having inadver- 
tently said anything to deep-n the prejudice against an officer capable of 
seizing such a point, and possessed of sufficient vigour o.f character to carry 
it into practical effect. 

With tespect to the second matter upon which I.have been led into error, by 
taking current reports for granted, instead of inquiring into them, 1 must ad- 
mit Captain Jones has also made out his case completely ; for it now appears, 
that the crew of the Africaine did their duty gallantly, not only in the action 
with the frigates, but in some hard service in the boats the day before. 
Consequently, the inferences into which I have been led by the adoption of 
the “ fable," as Captain Jones weir calls it, heretofore so prevalent in the 
navy, fall to the ground, and Captain Corbet and his crew will henceforth 
stand relieved from the unjust pressure of a charge which, with such means 
of explanation, has surely been too long permitted to rest upon their memory. 

I shall of course be most happy to co-operate with his friends, as far as I 
now can, in placing the true state of the case before the public. I shall 
certainly recast the whole chapter which has led to this .discussion, in Ihe 
event of my work ever reaching another edition ; and, in the mean time, I 
propose to add this letter as an appendix to the account as it stands, in all 
those copies not yet in circulation. This will have the effect of calling atten- 
tion to Captain Jones's statement in your number for October, 1832. 

With respect to the third point in discussion, which may be called the 
seamanship of the Africaine's action, I shall merely observe, that Captain 
Jones, in all essential particulars, confirms,* as it appears to me, the ac- 
counts 1 had before heard only vaguely stated. But as he gives the details 
with such minateness and fairness, that' every officer will now be enabled to 
form his own opinion from an authentic source, any further comment of 
mine is obviously rendered unnecessary. 

I remain your most obedient humble servant* 

Basil Hall, Capt. R.N. 
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Further Testimony to the Character erf Captain Corbet. 

Mr. Editor, — I was much gratified at reading in ^our excellent Journal 
for this month, Captain Jenkin Jones's able vindication of the character of 
the late Captain Robert Corbet. In addition thereto, I beg leave to state, 
that I served as lieutenant with the late Captain Corbet during the time he 
commanded 4he Sea Horse in 1805 and 1806, and in that ship we had a 
similar occurrence to that stated by Captain Jones, of an anonymous letter 
having been written, accusing Captain Corbet of tyranny, oppression, &c. < 
The crew were mustered, and individually interrogated as to their knowledge 
thereof, after being assured that no harm should happen to any man who 
would avow it ; they were Uien collectively and individually requested to 
come forward and make any charge against their captain, which he would 
immediately forward to the commander- m-chief, and were assured, that any 
man who would do so, should be discharged into another ship immediately 
after a court-martial should be held upon the captain in consequence of their 
complaint; still not a man had 3ny grievance to stflte, and the anonymous 
letter was generally believed to be the production of some discontented sea- 
lawyer, or high bounty man, a description of vagabonds which, in those 
days, few ships were without. ° 

To the credit of the Sea Horse's crew, it was subsequently ascertained 
that the anonymous letter was not written by one of them. Captain Corbet 
commanded the Sea Horse about twelve months, and although his punish- 
ments were sometimes severe, and occasionally irregular, I must say that 
during that time, I never saw a man punished who did not richly deserve it ; 

I have more than once heard the good se.unen congratulate each other upon 
being commanded by an officer who made every one, /row the highest to the 
lowest , do their duty ; for under Cprbet there was no skulking or leaving the 
ship’s duty to.be done wholly by t he willing hands. 

The Mediterranean being at that period nearly cleared of the enemy's 
ships of war, we were never fortunate enough to be in action while under 
his command, but I feel justified in saying, that a braver man, or a beticr 
seaman, never stepped a quarter-deck ; lus kfhdness and humanity to the 
sick were always conspicuous, they were liberally supplied with nourishing 
food from his table, and I fully coincide in the character lately given him by 
one of the old Sea Horse’s* men, who in passing through this city, favoured 
me with a call, and who satd, “ Captain Corbet was a tight hand, to be sure, 
but he knew his work, and if he made those under his command do their 
duty, he never, upon any occasion, spared himself.” • 

It is remarkable, that the inhabitants of the Mauritius still bear in mind 
a lively recollection of the activity and perseverance of the gallant Corbet ; in 
such a constant state of terror did he keep the whole coast of that island, 
that his name, even to this day, is made use of to describe anything unusually 
smart or dashing ; for whenever the ship he commanded made her appear- 
ance, there was no safety for anything which floated on the water: neither 
guns, batteries, nor troops afforded them protection, Corbet was sure to have 
them out. • 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that the author of the second series of " Fragments of 
Voyages” will see the necessity of correcting lus work, as far as relates to 
my late gallant Captain ; I am confident he cannot feel desirous of unjustly 
stigmatizing the chaiacter of a deceased brother officer, and of one too who 
nobly fell while contending against an overwhelming superiority of force. 

I regret trespassing so largely upon your columns, but J am induced to do 
so, in order to assist in rescuing from misrepresentation and undeserved ob- 
loquy, the character of one who was undoubtedly a gallant officer, an able 
seaman , and tin accomplished gently nan. I am Mr. Editor, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

Thos. Bennett, Capt. R. N. 


Hereford, Oct. 8, 1832. 
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The Spanish Ex-Minister San Miguel. 

? 10&. lEDiToa,^nJji|stjea to mys^f and t£e* , H|img^|r - 
the discussion denftawls that I. jhould trouble you with a few re?*arks in 
reply \o a leite^signed “ A Friend of Sen Miguel,” contained in the United 
Service Journal for October. 

I do not complain of the terms in which your .correspondent *11 udes to 
my mention of the intemperate conduct of the Ex- Minister, in his nego- 
tiations with the plenipotentiaries of the allied powers previous to the 
invasion of Spain in 1823, — “ proof or reasoning” upon this point wotyld 
have been out of place in a Sketch of the War, the events in question 
haviqg preceded the commencement of hostilities ; and as they were in them- 
selves attended with a degree of notoriety which seems to render “ proof or 
reasoning,” in respect to them, almost superfluous, it may, therefore, be 
admitted to the Friend of San Miguel, and to myself, to continue to view 
this point as a matter of opinion, till a different light be thrown upon it from 
that in which it at present appears. 

Your correspondent goes on to state, that the private character of San 
Miguel is a subject of a very different nature, and demands a little more 
consideration. * 

The general truth of this proposition I may admit, but am disposed to 
insist upon the question at issue being treated wholly as a matter of history. 
Senor San Miguel has rendered his name the properly of history, and this 
question falls to be discussed solely on such a footing by the historion, how- 
ever ill-qualified the latter may be for his task. 

You observe with great truth, in the note prefixed to the letter of San 
Miguel's friend, that none but those who have attempted it, can understand 
the difficulties of writing history, — and that if broad facts, for which grounds 
either positive or presumptive existed, w s ere not to be boldly, though con- 
scientiously stated, there must be an end to historical records. I shall here 
also shoitly allude to the difficulties of writing an account of the invasion of 
Spain by the French in 1823, by observing, that such difficulties certainly 
would not be diminished b> leaving the scattered records of the war to the 
mutilation of the party, which it has become the fashion to denominate 
liberal, and which I have little doubt would be the case, were absolute defer- 
ence paid to the opinion of those, who, like your correspondent, think that the 
time is not yet ariived when the invasion of Spain by the French in 1823, 
(which he is pleased to term atrocious,) can be properly appreciated, or fully, 
dispassiqnately, and impartially discussed. It was yvith the view of aiding 
in preventing such mutilation, that 1 lent my feeble assistance in arranging 
and compiling the sketches of this war, — the desultory nature of which, 
necessarily involves the result, that the authority on which its vaiious inci- 
dents are i elated, should bo possessed of comparatively stronger or weaker 
.claims to implicit credit and belief. But here again the subject does, not 
differ in its nature from all other history, and it is proper that I should nqt 
longer delay to expose the authority on which the statements which ' have 
given offence are founded. 

In the London Courier, of June 23, 1823, the following .intelligence from 
Gibraltar is given : — 

14 Colonel tian Miguel, late Minister for Foreign Affairs, has arrived here ; 
his friends circulate a report that he is going to join his regiment in Cata- 
lonia : he docs not go the shortest way. Others say that he has brought 
with him a great part of the sacred utensils and plate of tlw. churches of 
Seville.” ' • 

Had this statement received authentic contradiction at the proper time,, it 
certainly could not, with any shadow of justice, have been advanced as a 
sufficient ground for repeating the chafge in question, but it has for nine 
years and a half been suffered to remain recorded in most of the journals of 
Evrope, without receiving any contradiction whatever. Ir* the opinion of 
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manypersons, even this, however, may appear inconclusive evidence for 
the mth of the statement, but I have a right to demand, in connexion 
with this part of the subject, that it shall be remembered, (in spite of 
the denial of the fact by the friend of San Miguel) it was matter of absolute 
notoriety, that mat part of the revenues of the government of the Cortes 
were afforded by the spoliation and confiscation of the property of the 
Spanish church. On this head I •have the testimony of persons of the 
utmost veracity, who lived in Spain under the constitutional government, 
«Rid some of whom still continue to reside in that country, and whose 
evidence 1 can, if it be deemed necessary, at any time adduce. Such, 
indeed, was the dread entertained by the church in respect to the ex- 
actions of the government, that, in many instances, (particularly at the 
Scotch College at Valladolid,) it was deemed necessary to conceal the plate 
of the chapel, in order to preserve it from the constitutional government. 

That some agent of the goverrftnent of the Cor: js had actually in his pos- 
session funds, with which supplies of provisions arfd stores for the division 
of the army of which San Miguel was appointed chief of the staff, were 
about this time purchased, seems certain, fcur I find that, soon after this 
officer visited Gibraltar, viz., between the 9th and the 13tn ol July, 1823, 
twenty-five sail of vessels arrived at Barcelona, laden with stores and pro- 
visions, and that amongst the articles on board of these vessels, was a 
quantity of coal, which I presume could have been procured no where else 
in the Mediterranean than at Gibraltar. 

Your correspondent affirms, that Senor San Miguel must have found the 
greatest difficulty in conveying the bulky article of church plate from Seville 
to Gibraltar, and in landing it in the garrison. I confess 1 do not see the 
reality of this difficulty, as I kno^ that a few hours’ work of a journeyman 
silversmith, or a chemist’s assistant, would suffice to convert many tons of 
church-plate' into the most portable form which gold or silver can be made 
to assume, namely, into the shape of ingots, a form too, in which the identi- 
fication of the treasure would be impossible. I may here state, that I have 
myself seen casks of coined money landed at Gibraltar, without attracting 
the slightest notice on the part of the authorities, — the garrison being a 
free port. 

That these facts do not ‘absolutely prove that Senor San Miguel carried 
off with him church-platts from Seville, may be the case ; that it may be 
incapable of mathematical demonstration that he did so, may also be true ; 
but his friend, I maintain, by no means demonstrates this,-»ior do I 
think that he is likely to prove that the assertion is so eminently absurd as 
he declares it to be. At the same time I cannot have the slightest wish to 
attack, or press upon an individual circumstanced as your correspondent 
describes nis friend to be ; all I demand is, that the facts I have stated be 
duly considered, and viewed in their bearing upon each other, before 1 am 
charged with unfounded calumny ; and if, after this statement, it should still 
be thought that the passages in question contain an unjustifiable reflection 
upon Senor San Miguel’s character as a gentleman, I cannot object formally 
to retract the same. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that no insinuation is intended or con- 
veyed, that Senor San Miguel had furtively possessed himself of the treasure 
in question, or that he had improperly applied it after it was in his posses- 
sion ; and as for the phrase “ contrived to carry off with him,” it surely 
cannot be considered as inapplicable, when, in addition tp the difficulties of 
conveyance suggested by his friend, it is recollectedf that almost every part 
of the Peninsula was at the time overrun by a foreign enemy, or hostile 
guerrillas. * « 

I peruse with pleasure the account of the generous conduct of Mr. 
Canning, described by General San Miguel's friend, and hope that it will 
find imitators amongst the successors in office of that minister, m times like 
the present, of finiversal convulsion, when even princely stations are not suf- 
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ficiently high (as your correspondent justly observes) to afford protection ' 
against political vicissitudes. 

I may just add, that San Miguel's gallant conduct at Tramaced, where he 
was wounded and made prisoner, had not escaped my notice ; as I find I 
have done ample justice. to it in a “ Sketch of the War,” intended for a 
future number of your periodical. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient and humble servant, 

A Royalist. ^ 


Royal Yacht Club Proceedings . 

Mn. Editor, — An article in a late number of the United Service Journal 
has induced me to make a few observations. In a publication of such 
acknowledged merit and extensive eirculati6n, I feel secure of not being a 
rejected correspondent, afe your object is manifestly to give fair play to all 
parties ; and the public is entitled, in fact, to seek at your hands for a just 
information relative to any matters upon which it is your “ hint to speak.” 
In your report, therefore, of the performances of the Emerald, and the Paddy 
from Cork (Big Paddy par excellence) the public arc not informed that 
some years ago the Em a rald was Lord Anglesey’s private y act ft, — then a 
peerless vessel — and that she is even now Ihe fastest cutter in his Majesty's 
service. Her principal merits are original. She was projected, built, 
launched, and is still sailed precisely as she was at first. So far Mr. Santc’s 
was a principle — one, however, that many of his own vessels testify to be 
erroneous, by sailing faster when lengthened at the bow than they did in 
their original proportions. 

These facts premised, we now come to the Big Paddy from Cork. What 
has she done transcendant ? Shi? has perhaps sailed upon a par with some 
seargoing vessels — by sacrificing stowage, accommodation and comfort, for 
the sole purpose of gaining a race. Is she sightly ?— No ! Is she well pro- 
portioned? — No ! Is she a vessel to keep the sea ? — Decidedly no ! What then 
is she ? A mere racer, which can only gallop on the smoothest turf— a light 
regatta craft, which would turn the turtle off Scilly, or be swamped by the 
first “ gentlemanly roll of the Atlantic.” She firftt came out with a certain 
form and tonnage — sailed tolerably, and, with a vfew to her improvement, 
was lengthened some feet by the bow. Quite characteristically, however, 
after this caid lengthening, the Paddy was declared to be shorter and of less 
tonnage than before, at least I believe her proprietor calls her of less ton- 
nage. A simple figure, however, will best illustrate the nature of the altera- 



the number 1 being the shape of^coriginal stem, and number 


2 as it is at present. 

Let us now advert to what have been the exploits of this celebrated Hiber- 
nian — this perfect devil off the wiud — and this match for the Flying Dutch- 
man close-hauled. She has, very wjeasily, beat the Emerald, a cutter 
inferior in tonnage to herself, but superior in all the qualities necessary to a 
sea-going vessel. Then what has the Paddy done with other yachts — with 
the Dauntless, for instance ? It is notorious to all Portsmouth that the latter 
was always hovering about, open to a fair challenge, having heard' of the 
Faddy's thirst for c'onquest; and whenever they met upon equal lermg, the 
Milford build had generally the best of the race. In fact, three days out of 
four, the Dauntless, of barely *30 tons, is mofie than a match for this same 
Paddy from Cork. In short, all that the constructor of. the Matter can say 
is this : — " I have built a vessel for sailing only — she did sail, and by altering 
I have made her sail better. This is all that I can boast of principle— com- 
fort and stowage are altogether out of the question — nor dare I venture out 
into ‘ the sea— the sea— the open sea ’ — even in practicable weather/’ Of 
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what advantage then, it may be asked, is this principle of construction, 
whenever stakes and cups are. out of fashion ? 

The constructor of the Paddy from Cork should bear in mind that no 
theory can be considered as established, till it has stood the test of extensive 
practice ; and that notwithstanding all the parade of government trials, cor- 
respondence, and the assumption of discovering new principles of naval 
architecture — thejirojector of the Paddy has not produced a sea-going vessel, 
nor even a yacht, "that has beaten or challenged any superior craft belonging 
the club. p , r 

It may appear, at this length of time, illiberal to attack the well seasoned 
laurels of the Paddy, and point out thus publicly what she is in reality: 
but — Pdlmarn qui meruit ferat — the statements hitherto put forth are com- 
pletely ex-parte; and so much stress has been laid upon the Paddy's beating 
the Emerald, say 100 against 84 # tons, that no one would lor a moment sup- 
pose this vaunted racer has litiyally done nothing^ — A vessel does nothing 
till she beats a last-sailing notorious clipper, at least as large as herself 
and this still remains for our friend Paddy to accomplish. Let her throw 
down the gauntlet, and there are many besides the Daur^tles^ who would 
not shrink from the contest. In one word, if it be generally believed, that 
the Paddy from Cork is equal to any vessel of her own tonnage, or superior 
to any vessel under it, the public are greatly mistaken even in her sailing 
qualities— to say nothing more of her sjowage. 

Let the projector of this vessel build a craft having somewhat more than 
deck and keel— -let him take a lew hints respecting rigging and proportion 
from his neighbours of the Royal Yacht Club— let him get a cleanly mate 
with some holystones and sand — then let him go amongst the yachts at 
Cowes, challenge and beat them all — " Bid him do this, and Cato is his 
Friend." • 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

John Brown. 


Construction of the Castor *. 

Mr. Editor, — In the lhst number of your Journal, you requested any of 
your correspondents, wht> were conversant with the principles of construc- 
tion carried into effect in the Vernon and Castor frigates, to give them for 
the satisfaction of ydur nautical readers. As I am well acquainted wilh 
those which Sir Robert Seppings made use of in planning the draught 
ofothe Castor, I think a detail of them may be satisfactory. But first let me 
give the principal dimensions of the ship, with the elements of construction 
by calculation, as deduced from the draught. 

Length on the lower-deck 

„ calculated, of the keel, for tonnage • . 

Breadth, to the thickness of the bottom . 

„ # from out to outside of th& wales • • • 

Depth in hold • • • 

• Proposed draught of water j * * * * 

. r Forward 

Proposed height of ports of the main deck < Midships 

. I Abaft • 

• • 

Burthen in tons 

This ship carries the following ordnance : 


Ft. In. 

159 0 
133 7| 

42 G 

43 0 
13 6 

19 1 

20 1 
8 8 

7 8 

8 6 
No. 
1288 


No. Founders. 

Main deck. . . 22 . . 32 long guns.' 

Quarter-deck . . 10 . . 32) * 

ForeCastle . 4 . . 32 J nage*. » owt. #aoh. 

* In our next we hope to give a similar detail of the construction of the Vernon*— E d, 

2 d 2 
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Area of the load water line 
. ,, Bails • . . 


Displacement at the load water line to each inch of 


Total displacement of the body, according to the draught 
of water, calculated ^ 1*125 

Moment of the ship’s stability • ••.«• j&VSoo 

Distance between the ports ..•••••• 9 


The dimensions of the principal masts and yards are as follow : 


Masts. ¥ards. 



Length. 

Dmim tei . 



Li ii, 

gih. 

Di tun It 1. 


v<l« 

in 

in 



>(|S 

in. 

in 

Main-mast . • 

32 

0 

30* 



28 

2 a 

I9 a ’ 

„ top-mast • 

10 

0 

17 4 ’ 



21 

20 

13J 

Fore-mast . • 

29 

13 

271 



25 

0 

171 

,, t top-mast . 

17 

0 

17{ 



19 

9 

12 

Mizen-mast . • 

23 

2 

20 



15 

3 

10; <wr 

,, top-mast • 

14 

13 

U J 



14 

20 






Length 



Diameter. 





vU 

in 



in 

Bowsprit . 

• • 

. 

• m 

19 

19 



28 

Jib-boom . • 

# # 


• • 

15 

0 



107 

A -a 

Spritsail yard 


. 

• • 

19 

9 



12 


The scantlings of the frame, beams, &c. of the Castor, are, generally 
speaking, in conformity to a scale of dimensions for ships of all sizes, calcu- 
lated, about twenty years since, by the late Vice-Admiral Thomas Hamilton 
and myself, and which was then adopted by authority, with, however, these 
exceptions, that the frames of the Castor are increased, in a small degree, in 
dimensions in wake of the main-deck ports, and also the beams of that deck, 
to meet the greater weight, and consequent raking motion of the 32-pounder 
guns. In mentioning the name of Hamilton, I may he allowed to observe, 
that no man benefited the Navy of England more. IIis natural acuteness 
was aided by deep theoretic knowledge ; and without such combination of 
powers in the constructor, this country cannot expejt solid and lasting bene- 
fits from her navy. 

The Castor, although not a copy or an imitation of ary draught, is evidently 
constructed upon the parabolic principles of Chapman,the great and renowned 
Swedish architect, as may be seen by her rising floor and strait of breadth. 
However much it may be the fashion of those who are but superficially 
acquainted with the subject, to decry these in. favour of some speculative 
notion, yet they can be supported by logical and mathematical reasoning, 
and will remain a monument of his talents, when assumptions, which have 
derived importance merely from the fashion of the day, will finally end from 
their obliquity. 

There are few more important considerations in naval construction than 
the position of the masts in a ship, but as no general reasoning can be ap- 
plied to this from our ignorance of the resistance of fluids, so those in Jhe 
Castor have been placed an such relative situations as experience has pointed 
out to be the best, having a relation, however, to the form of her body. 

The rigging of tiro Castor (in point of the size and position of the 
shrouds, stays, &c.) is in«conformity to the usual practice, and her. sails are 
cut by yie plans generally adopted in his Majesty's dock-yards ; in these, 
then, there is nothing of novelty. ^ , 

CVftyn the stability of the Castor, and the spread of her canvas, is com- 
pared with those of other frigates, she is evidently undermasted. This cir- 
cumstance I pointed out to Sir Robert Seppings, and* urged him to give her 
mqre ballast and much larger masts and yards. His answer is worthy of 
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being recorded : “ It is my wish to construct ships for general purposes, to 
do well on all stations, arid under all circumstances of weather, and not fit 
them only for a particular trial ; I would rather that the Castor should be 
considered deficient in propelling power, than to be overmasted.'* 

I shall be gratified if you consider these remarks will be acceptable to 
your naval readers, and am, 

’Sir, your obedient servant, 

9 London, nth pet. 1832. John Knowles. ’ 

««* 


Progress of a Naval and Military Lunatic Asylum. 

Mr. Editor, — Since the date of my last letter, which you were so obliging 
as to publish, I have been engaged in bringing to perfection the plans which 
I then told you were in progress. The outline, which was made by a very 
distinguished officer of the na%y, has been wrought into a proper form and 
fashion by my able friend, Edward Lapidge, Esq ? of Farn-street, Berkeley 
Squaie, and I have now the honour of transmitting, for insertion in your 
excellent Journal, a correct view of the jftincipal front of our proposed 
hospilal. The magistrates and others who are charged by act of Parliament 
with the duty of providing accommodation for the insane poor of their 
respective counties, have hitherto been in the habit of trusting entirely to 
their architect for the plans of such institutions. The county magistrates, 
it is true, have generally spent some money in exciting competition ; but, 
after all, what idea could even the most distinguished architect form of 
what ought to be the nature and arrangements of an hospital for lunatics? 
They have, therefore, always kept in view a species of prison discipline rather 
than any varied scheme of hospital management ; and even the last and best 
asylum thul was ever built in this country — that at Hanwell— was more 
what a house of correction ought to be, when it was first completed, than a 
lunalic asylum. The genius of an able and practical physician did more to 
change its character in a few months, and tq make it what it now is, than 
all the labours of magistrates, architects, and surveyors could ever have 
accomplished. This, however, was not done without considerable additional 
expense to the county. # But in a charitable endowment, such as ours, such 
expenses are to be carefully avoided. I have, therefore (after examining the 
plans of all the lunatic asylums in Europe, and after studying the disease 
with some attention for nearly thirty years), got Mr. Lapidge to complete 
the plans for the “Military Hospital for Lunatics” according *to my own 
ideas of what such an hospital ought to be. The front view, which accom- 
panies this, contains the apartments for officers, perfectly distinct and sepa- 
rate, as to arrangement, accommodation, and comforts, from the apartments 
of the non-commissioned oificers and men. The whole buildings will form, 
as it were, a large barrack square. I have chosen the architecture of the 
Tudor Gothic age, as being not only the most pleasing to the sight, but as 
affording all that is necessary for strength and security, without deviating 
from the general style of such buildings, or altering, in any one respect, its 
true nature and original character. Besides, it will be more economical 
than any other style of building whatever, to be at all ornamental. 

*1 shall only intrude further, for the present, by observing, that as soqp as 
the whole of the plans are engraved 1 shall cause ihem to be circulated with 
a detailed statement of my reasons for originating sqch an establishment, 
the certainty I have of accomplishing it, with my views and plans as to the 
generargovernment, the nyedical and other arrangements ; and though not 
one of the many able correspondents of tHfe United Service Journal has as 
yet condescended to cheer me wKh a single note of encouragement, I have 
no doubt whatever of being able to accomplish what will be an honour to the 
British name, and a blessing to the British army. 

. I am, Sir, your very faithful servant, * 

® Andrew HaliidaIt. 


‘ Hampton Court, 12th Oct, 1832. 
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Ciudad Rodrigo , 

Mr* Editor,— I cannot but express my surprise at the unwarrantable 
attack * made upon the light division by the officer of the 5th or 77th regi- 
ment, who signs himself 0. J. T. S., in your Journal of the last month. 
The merits of these two regiments have met with their full portion of praise 
in all the actions in which the 3d division were engaged ; but particularly 
for their steadiness and gallantry at El Bodon. But why, when so full of 
praise from their own deeds, should one belonging to them attack the light 
division, on services in which that division have justly prided themselves, 
without disclaiming the assistance which, at the time, they may have 
received from others ; and that, on the occasions alluded to, the light division 
should have owed their hitherto undisputed name to these two weak batta- 
lions, is, to say the least, saying too much. 

I write, however, chiefly to the assertion respecting the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. C. J. T. 8 . says, it was entirely owing to the 5th and 77th 
regiments carrying the great breach, that the light division were enabled to 
walk up the lesser breach without difficulty or loss. Now it is known to the 
whole army, as well as to the advance of the light division who still survive, 
that the light division were on the ramparts, and the head of it as far as the 
Citadel on the opposite side of the town, when the explosion took place at 
the expense magazine, close to the trench that was cut across the rampart, 
and where Lieut. Uniacke of the rifle corps, who had been directed to 
attack the rear of the enemy defending the gteat breach, was blown up with 
General M ‘Kin non, and Capt. M'Dougall of the 5th regiment, who was by 
his side. The great breach was strewed with the dead of the 3d division, 
showing the great resistance they met v.ith. The success of the light 
division at the lesser breach, arose chiefly from the rampait nol being cut 
off, as it was at the great breach ; but at the same time, the success of the 
attacks was entirely owing to the vigour of them. 

The attacks upon both breaches were by signal, and, as far as it was pos- 
sible, simultaneous. The light division had, however, less ground to go 
over, and it is reasonable to suppose, that they arrived at their point of 
attack as early as the 3d division did at theirs. 

Colonel Dunkin and Capt. Place, ot the 77th regiment, who both went to 
England in the same packet with the writer, two months after this affair, 
never even hinted at this new version of C. J. T.8., although the assaults of 
the two breaches were frequently the subject of conversation during the 
voyage. 

As far as I have had opportunities of judging, the light division never 
arrogated to themselves any particular merit; although Lord Wellington 
was pleased, at times, to bestow upon them their share of praise, in the 
same proportion as to the rest of the army ; and it is hardly fair, after this 
twenty years' dream of C. J. T. S., which he now believes to be true, to 
attempt to deprive them of it. 

I perfectly agree with C. J. T. S., in the folly of the indiscreet friends of 
the light division and the Highland regiments, by puffing their services ; but 
seeing the folly of it, it is strange that he should out-Herod them in extolling 
the.aervioes of the 5th and 77th regiments; and even in going beyond all 
others in puffing them at the expense of other corps. He must also recol- 
•loot, that rarely a year has passed without some reminiscence being pub- 
lished in the United Service Journal, respecting El Bodon ; till at last, even 


* We have elsewhere stated our objections to this expression, which appears to 
us misapplied in the sense in which it is here used. As well might the arguments 
of ordinary conversation be converted into pointed u attacks,” as the varying 
versions of historical disputants. Where the sphere of each eye-witness is limited, 
the experience of many is necessary to the sum of history. — E di ». 
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the writers of them disagreed as to the exact truth. I only hint this to 
C. J. T. S„ to show what an injudicious advocate may do. 

I shall recommend all those who wish not to be guided by the ex-parfe 
statements of those who write with their own circumscribed views, to read 
Lord Wellington's despatches. With few exceptions, of which the omis* 
sion of the 77th regiment in the despatch of the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo 
may be one* they are generally the unvarnished report of what really did 
happen ; as what he did not see himself, he learned from the best authorities. 
General Picton, Colonel Dunkin and Major Sturgeon were not men who 
would neglect to report the truth ; and it is probable, that if the account 
given of the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo by C. J.T. S. be correct, that either 
one of these three gallant officers would have reported it to Lord Wellington 
after the assault. 

The thirst for fame, however, is so great, that, it would appear, few 
are contented with what falls to.their lot ; but C. J. T. 8. must know, that 
it is dangerous, on all subjects, ,to attempt to prove too much; but infinitely 
so, when it is so done at the expense of the reputation of others. 


Regiments employed at the Siege of Cork in 1690. 

Mr. Editor, — Will you allow an antiquary to encroach upon your pages 
with a military question at which he finds himself at fault ? — Marlborough 
besieged Cork — " the beautiful city” — in 1690. Dryden. Swift, and other 
poets and wits have cracked a variety of jokes upon its siege of three days — 
but with their jokes 1 have nothing whatever to do; my question is touching 
a littl«» anxiety which I feci to identify the troops which were there under 
Marlborough, with regiments at present in existence. From various autho- 
rities, I collect that Marlborough’s force, independent of the foreign troops 
by whom he was suppoited in the capture of Cork, consisted of Brigadier 
Trelawney’s regiment, his own fusileers, the Princess Anne’s regiment, 
Churchill's, Beaumont's, Col. Hastings', CoL Hales’s, Sir David Collier's, 
Col. Fitz Patrick’s, the Duke of Bolton’s, and Earl of Monmouth's regiments, 
with Lord Torrington’s, and Lord Pembroke’s marine regiments. 

Now, various army li^ts which I have consulted, enable me to identify the 
six first-named regiments with the 4th, 7th, 8th, (which is both the Princess 
Anne's and Beaumont's), and the 3d and 131h foot. But how to appropriate 
the remaining seven I know not, although I have carefully examined, I 
believe, the first-published Army List ; and a curious and intererting volume 
it is, most neatly engraved on copper plates, which bear the date 1744, and 
flv/y page of which appears to have been sold separately at Cd. — Hear this, 
O ye Penny Magazine age ! But, like a true antiquary, 1 am a sad twaddler, 
for all that 1 have to say is, how much I should feel obliged to any of your 
half-pay readers or correspondents who could assist me with any hint which 
would enable me to translate Col. Hales's, Sir David Colliers, CoL Fitz 
Patrick’s, and the Duke of Bolton's regiments, and Lord Torrington and 
Lord Pembroke's marine regiments, into their respective numerals. 

Your constant reader, 

# 4th October, 1832. F. S. A. 

* Breaking Infantry Squares. 

• Mr. Editor, — Will you or any of your readers hatf the goodness to say, 
if it be on record that any regularly formed square of British infantry, or 
any body pf the same men three deep, inclosing a space, has been broken 
into by opposing cavalry ? 

Your obedient Servant, 

4th Oct. 1832. MACHAON. 
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Mr. Editor,—! would propose that an orcler of meri( be established, 
somewhat similar to the Legion of Honour in France, which would even- 
tually save much expense to the nation, for hitherto promotion has been the 
general reward of all actions of anv merit in thfe Navy riftd Army, whicn 
now makes the lists so swollen as they are, whereas' an honorary mark of 
distortion would* in many cases, be equally gratifying to officers ; and, on 
. the other hand, many have received no reward whatever for meritorious 
conduct op different occasions, ^therefore suggest that all officers who can 
produce high testimonials of any meritorious action, either in war or peace, 
that hlw been to the honour of, or of utility to, his Majesty's service, be at 
once eligible to be admitted as members of the “ Order of Merit/* which 
order should consist of four classes. The first class to be confined to flag 
and general officers, and to consist of the “ star ” of tile order (but Without 
the collar, ribbon, or appellation of knighthood) ; the second class to be 
confined to officers of the rank of field-officers, and to consist of a small 
star, two inches in diameter, suspended by a white ribbon, one inch and a 
half in width, on t he left breastt The third class to be confined to commis- 
sioned officers "of the army and navy, and officers of tne navy ranking with 
commissioned-officers, under the above ranks, and to consist of a small 
cross, of the size of one inch, suspended by a white ribbon, one inch wide, 
on the left breast. The fourth class, as a mark of distinction to non-com- 
missioned officers of the army, and inferior warrant and petty-offi<&rs of the 
navy, to consist of a narrow white ribbon in the left button-hole. 

Yours, &c. . W.K. 


i 

Suspended Payment of the Deccan Prize Money. 

Mr. Editor, — The cruel suspension of the order for payment of the 
Deccan Prize Money, after the various promises and delays experienced, 
inflicts such distress upon all parties interested, that the serious attention of 
Government should be called on for an early and final decision on the im- 
portant subject. Permit me to solicit the favour of your insertion of this in 
your valuable Journal. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

+ An Officer. 

10th October, 1832. 

Medals of Merit . *■ 

Mr. Editor, — There is a custom in several corps of granting medals of 
merit to men who have conducted themselves, for a certain number of 
years, as good soldiers. This system is highly to be recommended, par- 
ticularly at the present day, while the British army is young and vigorous; 
and if general, I venture to say it will be the best means possible of inducing 
young soldiers to be sober, obedient, and attentive to their duty. 

If you consider the above worth your notice, its appearing in ypur 
valuable Journal for the next month will ever oblige 

Ybur most Obedient and very humble servant, 

DAsmous. 

22d September, 183-?. 


V* A tfumber of Letters, already in type* are again pressed oat by 4he< extent of our 
Port Corre&pondei^. — Ed, - t 
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Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

Parliament has been further pro- 
rogued. 

Preparations, of which wc defer 
the details till these means be fairly 
put in action, continue to hp made 
for the joint expeditionary crusade 
on the part of France and Great 
Britain against the rights and liber- 
ties of the Dutch people, wfcose 
attitude, as they manfully rally round 
their patriotic monarch, presents an 
exciting picture of national unani- 
mity and right-mindedness, in humi- 
liating contrast with the altered posi- 
tion of their renegade friends — the 
British ! We blush, while we even 
allude, in the course of our functions, 
to a project so insane, iniquitous and 
grovelling; and though we doubt 
not that our comrades, wherevef or 
however employed even at the no- 
minal call of their country, constitu- 
tionally expressed, will do their duty, 
jet if we know anything of their 
high sense of honour and of justice, 
their love of rational independence, 
respect for good faith, and admira- 
tion of staunch principle and manly 
qualities, whether an ally or an ene- 
my, wc feel assured that we but echo 
the sentiments of the great majority, 
not only of our brethren of the 
United Service , but of our country- 
men at large, upon a question which, 
for the first time since a Nassau con- 
quered and consolidated the liber- 
ties of this country, compromises 
our national honour, uprightness, 
and*sanity. 

Aware as we must be of the criti- 
cal nature and formidable conse- 
quences of so monstrous a coalition 
and aggression, we cannot even yet 
persuade ourfielves that the combined 
expedition to the Scheldt will be at- 
tempted, even in common justice to 
those destined for . the service: the 
local difficulties it would have to 


encounter we have already Bhown in 
detail — the season becomes everyday 
more adverse— and the tide of popu- 
lar feeling sets as strongly against 
the barefaced outrage, as the gales 
of winter drive across the sand-banks 
of the Dutch coast. 

Should our specious allies, and 
cordial antagonists, the French, in 
their overweening presumption, fire 
a gun by land against Holland, wc 
have a # shrewd suspicion, and a very 
sincere hope, that a third march 
upon Paris may not be more im- 
probable or impracticable than be- 
fore. Loudly though he now cackle 
and crow in the wantonness of his 
unhoped for subjugation of the 
British lion, the Gallic cock may 
again meet his match, again trail 
his plumage in the dust, sodden with 
his own gore. 

The strict spirit of non-interven- 
tion, or of even-handed justice, would 
suggest the obvious propriety of 
permitting the contending parties, 
namely Holland and her revolted 
province, to decide the matter at 
issue between them, — the best man, 
whethe^tVilliam or Leopold, to 
win. In that case, there would be 
no need of a thou sand- and-first pro- 
tocol, nor of the moyens militaires of 
the new allies. A week would settle 
the business — an issue most devoutly 
?mdesired by “ the powers” twain. 

On the 29th of September, being 
tlic name-day of Don Miguel, the 
Portuguese forces made a desperate 
attack on Oporto, which was with 
difficulty repulsed by the British and 
French partisans in the 'service of 
Don Pedro, whcfwere almost annihi- 
lated in the conflict. On the 11th 
of October a naval action, severe 
though indecisive, was fought off 
Vigo by the respective fleets ; after 
which that of Don Miguel returned 
to Lisbon, while Admiral Sartorius, 
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who was wounded, directed his 
course to Oporto. The vessels of 
the latter appear to have been most 
roughly handled, and to have “ es- 
caped by a miracle.” Both sides 
Buffered severely, and behaved with 
gallantry and spirit. 

On the 14th following, another 
unsuccessful attempt to storm* the 
Serra Convent, soutli of the Douro, 
which had been cannonaded during 
the two previous days, was made by 
a division of Don Miguel’s troops. 
Great resolution and obstinacy are 
said to have been exhibited in the 
assault and defence of this post, 
much loss halving been incurred by 
the assailants, who were exposed. 
Don Miguel, having issued a general 
order, had proceeded to join and 
command his army in person ; and a 
decisive attack upon the position of 
Don Pedro was expected to take 
place on the 26th ultimo, the birth- 
day of the former. 

Military Figures for the Eluci- 
dation of Cavalry Movements. 
There is no art which stands moie 
in need of practical illustration by 
means of palpable objects than that of 
war. Compounded as it is of ele- 
ments so various, yet demanding so 
just an adaptation in practice. In 
strategy, or tactics, material images 
are auxiliary, if not requisite, to the 
clear and competent knowledge of re- 
sults depending so much on the agents 
employed and the scene of their em- 
ployment. In drill, the moves of which 
are supposed to be adjusted on ma- 
thematical principles, the advantage of 
moving diagrams (if we may be al- 
lowed the expression) representing 
both the theory and practice of ma- 
noeuvre, is obvious. Of the several 
arms composing the personnel of war, 
none, from its compound nature, is so 
unwieldy in mass or so intricate in 
exercise, as cavalry. Assimilating 
with the other arms on general prin- 
ciples! it can only be worked, in detail, 
upon a system sui generis , adapted to 
its distinct and two-fold struct ure. 
From the same causes, the novice finds 
it difficult to follow or comprehend the 


crowded involutions of cavalry move- 
ments. 

We have inspected a plan, invented 
by Captain Wathen of the 15th Hus- 
sars, for elucidating the movements of 
cavalry by means of mounted figures, 
in which the object in view has been 
effected more completely than we had 
thought possible. The apparatus is 
composed of a squadron ot miniatiire 
and moveable hussars — “The King's” . 
of course — complete at all points, cast 
in lead, poised and balanced, like the 
rocking horse, divisible into troops 
and the minor subdivisions, and work- 
ed at will and with endless variety by 
means of strings, ingeniously adjusted 
for that end. By the aid of this ma- 
chinery, which is rendered as simple 
as possible by instructions which ac- 
company the figures, and both point 
out their use, and form a guide to the 
cavalry movements which are the 
subjects of study, the young soldier 
may acquire a clear and ready insight 
into the movements with which he has 
not yet become familiar in practice, 
vvh.ie the more experienced officer may 
find something to learn, to illuslrate, 
or to improve, in the combinations 
these automata admit of. To the 
amateur also this toy may prove a me- 
dium of instruction and amusement. 
To all we heartily commend it as an 
aid to professional knowledge, the in- 
vention anil, construction of which do 
credit to the ingenuity and esprit de 
metier of the zealous and intelligent 
officer to whom the service is indebted 
for it. Capt. Wathen, we observe, has 
also published some observations on 
the proposed cavalry regulations and 
' on the cavalry force generally, to which 
we shall take an opportunity of ad- 
verting. 

General Meeting for forward- 
ing THE PROPOSED EXPEDITION IN 
search of Captain Hoss. 

A General meeting for the above 
purpose, at which Vice-Admiral the 
Kt. Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. 
will preside, is intended to be held on 
the date of our present publication 
(November 1), at the rooms of the 
Royal Geographical Society in Regent 
Street. The proposed Expedition will 
be under the direction of Captain 
Back, R.N. 
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A LIST OF THE REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, SHOWING 
THE RANK AND DISTINCTION OF THE COLONELS - 
OF EACH CORPS. 


K.T. Knight of the Thistle. G.C.B.,K.C.B. Orders of the Bath. G.C.H. K.C.IL Guelphic Orders of 
Hanover. fi.G. Knight of the Garter. K. 6t. F. Knight of St. Fatnck. 


No. Regt. Army Rank. » Nome and Distinctions. Date of App. 

1 Life Guards • General Viscount Combeimere, G.C.B., G.C.II. 10 Sept, 1829 

2 .. . Genet al Kail Cathcart, K.T. . . . 7 Aug. 1797 

Roy. Hor. Guards. General Lord Ilill, G.C.B., G.C.H. . . 19 Nov. 1830 

1 Drag. Guards . Lt -Gen. Sir H. Fane, K.C.B. , • . 24 Feb. 1827 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir James Hay, K.C.Ii. # . . 20 July 1831 

. Lt.-Gen. Samuel Hawkes, K.C.H- . • . 22 Apt. 1831 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir George Anson, K.C.B. . • 24 Feb. 1827 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir John Slade, Bart js . . . 20 July 1831 

• General Hon. Robert Taylor . . * ’30 Apr. 1821 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Bolton, K C H. . . . 24 Doc. 1822 

• Lt.-Gen. Lord It. E. H. Somerset, K.C.B. . 23 Nov- 1829 

. Gcueial Sir James Stuart, Bart., G.C.II., K. St. P. 12 J.tu. 1815 

. Lt.-Gen. Lord G. T. Beresford, G.C.II., K. St.P. 16 Sept. 1829 

. General Francis Hugonin, K. St. P. . * !) Nov. 1808 

• Lt.-Gen. Hon. Sir W. Lumley, G C.B • 3 Nov. 1827 

. General Murquis of Anglesey, K.G. K.St.P. G.C.B. 

G.C.II 16 May 1801 

• General Sir Banestre Tarleton, Bait., G.C.B. 15 Jan. 1813 

. General Karl of Rosslyn, G.C.B. . . . 1 Aug. 1801 

« Lt.-Gen. Marquis of Londonderry, G.C.B. G.C.II. 3 Feb. 1820 

. General Lord W. C. Bentinck, G.C.B. G.C.H. . 27 Jan. 1813 

- Lt.-Gen. Rt. Hon. Sir K. 11. Vivian, Bait. K.C B. 

G-C.H • 22 Jan. 1827 

13 .. , Geneial Hon. Sir H. G. Grey, G.C B. G.C.H. 30 Dec. 1811 

14 .. i . M .-Gen. Sir Edward Kerrison, Bait., C.B, G.C.H. 18 June 1830 

15 .. - Lt.-Gen- Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C.B. G.C.H. 22 Jan. 1827 

16 .. . Lt.-Gen. Sir J. O. Vaudeleur, K.C.B. . . 18 June 1830 

17 .. . M.-Gen. Sir John Ellcy, K.C.B. . . . 23 Nov. 1829 

Roy. Wag. Train . Col. # Sir George Scovel, (Lt.-Col. Com.) K.C.B. 23 Mar. 1823 


2 

3 

4 

5 

“ 6 
7 

1 Dragooi 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


Regiments op Foot Guards. * 

/Grenadier \ Field-Marshal Duke of Wellington, K.G. G.C.B. 

G.0.H 22 Jan. 1827 

2 Coldstream . Field Marshal H.R.I1. Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 

G.C.B. G.C.H 5 Sept. 1805 

3 Scots Fusiliers Field-Marshal 1I.R.H. Duke of Gloucester, K.G. 

G.C.B. G.C.H. . . ' . . . 26 May 1806 


laFoot 
2 .. 

3 

4 .. 

6 • m 
6 .« 

7 .. 

8 ft 

0 .4 

19 *• 

11 .. 


Regiments op tii® Link. 


/ 


General Duke of Gordon, G.C.B. G.C.H. - , 29 Jan. 1820 

General Rt. Hon. Sir W. Keppel, G.C.B. • 25 Aug. 1829 

Lt.-Gen. Lord Howard of Effingham, G.C.B. • 30 Jan. 1832 

General Earl of Chatham, K.G. * • • 5 Dee/ 1799 

General Sir H, Johnson, Bart., G.C.B. m .12 July HJ19 
General Sir George Nugent, Bart., G.C.B. • 26 May 1806 

M^Gen. Sir Edward Blakenty, K.C.B. • 20th Sept. 1832 
LtnGen. Henry Bnyly .... 13 Sept. 1825 

General Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart., G.C.B. • 3 Oct. 1805 

Lt.-Gen. Sir John Lambert, K.C.B. • 4 18 Jan. 1824 

Lt.-G.Qi Su H. T. Mpatresor, K.C.B.G.C.H. • . 24 Julyl823 

• . . r 
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editor s portfolio; 




14 

15 

16 
ir 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
2* 
28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 


1st Battalion 
2d Battalion 
61 .. 

62 ♦. 

63 ... 

64. .. 

65 .. 

66 .. 

67 .. 

68 >, 

69 .. 

70 

71 


Army Rank, ' , and ftbtlnctloaf ,, DafeqftApp. 

• General Idopitob&t ( v ♦ { . 9 Oct. 1823 

• General ffdyrard Morrison . . ‘ » . 15 Feb. 1813 

• General Loyd Lynedoch, G.C.B. ^ • ' • 6 Sept. 1826 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir Moore Disney, K.C.B. . * • 23 July 1814 

• General Viscount Bereslord, G.C.B.. G.C.H* . • 15 Mar. 1823 

• General Sjir Josiah Chempagn&, G,CJI. • .14 June 1819 

w . Lt.-Gen. Lord Aylmer, K.C.B. . • • 23 July 1832 

• Gei>era| Sir H. Turner, K.C. G.C.H. • 27 Apr. 1811 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir W» Houstouu, G.C.B. G.C.H. • 5 Apr. 1815 

• General Lord Forbes • • • • .1 June 1816 

• Geueral Hon. Edward Finch «• • • 18 Sept. 1809 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir J. W. Gordon. Bart., G.C.B. G.C.H. 23 April 1823 

• LL-Gen. Sir James Lyon, K.C.B. G.C.H. • 7 Sept. 1829 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir II. F. Campbell, K.C.B. G.C.H 20 Oct. 1831 
. General Earl of Dalhousic, G.C.B. • • 21 May 1813 

» General Hon. Sir C. L. Coir, G.C.B. • . 16 Dec. 1826 

• General Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. • 26 Dec. 1815 

• Lt.-Gen. Rt. Hon. Sir John Byng, G.C.B. G.C.II. 28 Jan. 1828 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, K.C.B. G.CJ1. 18 Apr. 1829 
1 General Sir Henry Ward, G.C.B. . . 13 Apr. 1831’ 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir S. V. Hind, K.C.B. . . . 28 Feb. 1832 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B. . • 25 Feb. 1831 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir T. M. Brisbane, K.C.B. G.C.H. • 16 Dec. 1826 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir John Oswuld, G.C.B. • • 9 Oct. 1819 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir R. H. Sheaffc, Bart. • • .21 Dec. 1829 

• Lt.-Gen. Hon. Alexander Duff . . • 20 July 1831 

• General Earl of Ludlow, G.C.B. • » • 16 Oct. 1805 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir George Airey, K.C.II. • . 28 Oct. 1823 

• Lt.-Gen. Rt. Hon. Sir JameU Kompt, G.C.B. G.C.H. 8 Jan. 1829 

• Lt.-Gen. lion. Sir E. Stopford, K.C.B. . 14 June 1819 

. Lt.-Gen. Rt. Hon. Su Geoige Murray, G.C.B. G.C.II. 6 Sept. 1823 
. General Lord Howdon, K.C. G.C.B. . . . 7 Jan. 1809 

• Lt-Gen. Gore Browne . . « « 29 Jan. 1820 

. General Eatf of Cavan, K.C. . . • 10 Feb. 1832 

• General Henry Wynyard . . * « 1 Apr. 1816 

. General Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, G.C.B. • 26 Apr. 1813 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir T. Ilislop, Bart., G.C.B. . , 25 Dec. 1829 

. General Sir Gordon Drummond, Bait., G.C.B. 21 Sept. 1829 

• General Sir James Duff, Knight . . .31 Aug. 1798 

. M.-Gen. Sir B. D’Urban, K.C.B. K.C.H. . 25 Dec. J829 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir G. T. Walker, G.C.B. . • 9 Sept. 1822 

• M -Gen. Lord F. R. J. H. Somerset, K.C.B. • 19 Nov. 1830 

• General Isaac Gascoyne . . . , 1 Jum^lblO 

. General Sir W. H. Clinton, G.C.B. • . 25 April. 181 4 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B. . • 23 July* 1832 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir William Inglis, K.C.B. , .16 April 1830 

.. Lt.-Gen. Sir Kenneth Douglas, Bart., . 1 Max. 1828 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir F. P. Robinson, K.C.B. • , . 1 Dec, 1827 

• Field-Marshal H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 

Commanding-in-Chief, G.C.B, G.C.H. . . 22 Jan. 1827 

• General Napier Chiistic Burton . f , 3 Jan. 1806 

General Hon. Edmund Phipps . • .25 Aug. 1,807 

Bart., G.C.B. . . 4 Apr. 1800 

25 June 1810 

7 Apr. 1825 
1 Apr. 1816 

8 Feb. 1814 
7 Dec. 1829 

25 Aug. 1828 

13 Mlpr. 19^ 

Wi 


• General Sir George He wett, un»., vr.v 

• Field-Mara^al ROSon. Sir Samuel Hulse, G.C.H. 

. General William Dyott . . . . J 

. LJ.-Gen. Sir W. H* Prjogle, K.C.B. • 

• General Thomas Grosvenor . . . 

. Lti-Gen^SirW. Anson, Bart., K.C.B. • > 

• M.-Gen. Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B. • • 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir John Keene, &.C.B. G.C.H.' • 

Lt.-Gen. Sir John Hamilton, Bart. . t • 

• Lt-Gcn. Gage John Hall • • ' « id iMUli n 

. Lt.-Geit. Sir Colin Balket, K.ClB. Q.&tt. *. 4 21 Soft. 1 



No, Regt. 

72 Foot 

73 .. 

74 .. 

75 

76 .. 

77 .. 

78 .. 

79 .. 


Oi • • 
82 .. 

83 .. 

84 .. 

85 

86 .. 

87 .. 

88 .. 

£9 .. 

90 

^1 .. 

92 .. 

93 .. 

94 .. 

95 . . 

96 .. 

97 .. 

98 .. 

99 .. 


LIST OF COLOIWSI JOF TH?, ^TISH ARMY. 




Army Rank. Name and Distinctions. Date of Apn. 

. Lt.-Gen. Sfr 761m Hope, G.C.H. . .6 Sebt. t S2§ 

: Lt.-Gen. Sir Frederick Adam, K.CfB. . 22 May 1829 

• Lt-Gen. Hon. Sir C. Colville, G.C.B. G.C.H, . 13 June 1823 

. Lt.-Gdn. Sir Ji^seph Ful|cr, G.Q.H. , . 9 Apr. 1832 

* • General t Christo£her Chowne • ’• . 17 Feb. 18l4 

• . Lt.-Gen. Sir George Cooke, K.C.B. . . 23 June 1815 

• Lt.-Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B. . 25 Aug. 1822 

General Sir R. C. Ferguson, G.C.B. . . 24 Mar. 1828 

• Lt-Gen. Sir K. S. Donkin, K.C.B. G.C.H. • 20 Apr. 1825 

*• M.-Gen. Sir R. D. Jackson, K.C.B. . . 8 Jan. 1829 

• General Henry Pigott 23 Oct. 1798 

• Lt.-Gen. Jolfh Hodgson . . • • 20 Mar. 1823 

. Lt.-Gen. Sir F. J. G. M‘ Clean, Bart. . .28 July 1823 

’. Lt-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.H. . . 23 Apr. 1823 

. General Earl of Kilinorey .... 25 June 1810 
. General Sir John*Doyle, Bart., G.C.L. K.C. . 3 May 179C 

. M.-Gen. John Alexander Wallace, C.B. . . 20 Oct. 1831 

« General Sir Robert M’Farlane, G.C.B. G.C.H. 24 Mar. 1823 
. Lt.-Gen. Ralph Darling . . , 9 Oct. 1823 

. General Duncan Campbell *. . . , t 8 May 1796 

. Lt.-Gcn. Sir J. H. Dalryinplc, Bart. • . 20 July 1831 

• M.-Gen.. Sir John Cameron, K.C.B. . , 23 July 1832 

• M.-Gcn. Sir James Campbell, Bart., K.C.B. K.C.11. 13 April 1831 

• M.-Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., G.C.B. 21 Sept. 1029 

. M.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. . . 9 April 1832 

. Lt.-Gen. TIon. Sir R. W. O'Callaghan, K.C.B. • 7 Sept. 1829 

. M.-Gen. lion. Sir. C. J. Gre\illc, K.C.B. . 28 Feb. 1832 

. Sir Thomas Reyuell, Bart., K.C.B. . 30 Jan, 1832 


Rifle Brigade . Field-Marshal DukG of Wellington, Commander-in- 

chief, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.H. . .19 Feb. 1820 

1 Battalion . . Major-General Sir Andrew F. Barnard, K.C.B. . 25 Aug. 1822 

2 . . . • Major.General Sir G. It. Bingham, K.C.B. . . 18 June 1831 

Royal Staff Corps.Lieut.-Colonel II. Diivernett • . • • 3 Dec. 1828 

1 W. I.Regt. Lieut .-General Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B. • . 22 Feb. 1830 

2 .. General Francis Fuller 22 Jan. 1828 

Ceylon Rifle Regt. General Frederick Maitland «... 22 Feb. 1810 

R ?onklC«rp 8 CO ‘} Ma j 01 1*'™ • 2G July 1831 

Cn |illmt“" ,e<1 } Ma j° r W. Cox 8 Maid. 1827 

land V^Comii. } Brevt:t - Culuucl Thomas Biu-kf, C.B. . . 25 July 1824 
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IIorse-Brigade Lieut-General Sir John Macleod ... 1 May 181 1 

1 Battalion . Lieut-General Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B., G.C.H. . 3 July 1815 

2 .. • Major-General George W. JJixon . . . 23 Oct. 1827 

3 • Major-General Sir G F. S. Smith, K.C. II. . . 10 Feb. 1827 

4 . Lieut-General William Cuppage . . . 21 Nov. 1815 

5 . Major-General Wiltshire Wilson . . ' . 21 Jan. 1828 

G .. . Major-General Ilenry Shrapnel . . . G March 1827 

7 .* Lieut-General Sir John S. Smith, G.C.H. . . 3 July 1815 

8 .. • Major-General Brooke Young . • 3 Jan. 1831 

0 * • °. Major-General George Wultf . . • . 5 April 1827 

# CoLONEl.-CoMMANDANTS OK RoVJL KnUINERR COUPS. 

Major-General Samuel Trevor Dickens .... 23 March 1825 

Major-General Augustus de B”.tts ■ • • • • .20 March 1827 

Minor- General Robert Pilkington • • • • • • 28 March 1830 

Major-G^peril jlenry Kvatt * • • • • • *6 April # L832 



RECORD OF ^Il8 SERVICES OF f ttfc WKKTY-THlRlJ REGIMENT, 

OR ROYAL WELSH FUSILEERS. 

• • • 4 ■ 

This Royal Regiment of Welsh Fusileeri* was railed in the year 168&: the 
commission of their first Colonel) Henry Lerd Herbert, being dated 15th March, 
in that year. • ... 

We are unable to discover how they were employed, or what part they took, in 
the momentous transactions of the Arst year of their existence. . - 0 

On the 15th April, 1«G88, Charles Herbert succeeded to the colonelcy; and in 
August the regiment? with* several others, embarked at Highleake, near Chester, 
for Ireland, the whole of whieh, with the exceptidn of the towns of Londonderry 
and Enniskillen, was then in possession of the adherents of King James. The 
troops disembarked at 'Belfast on the 30th of August, and soon after, under the 
command of puke Schomberg, advanced against the Irish, who burned and Aban- 
doned Newry on their approach, and retired^ to Dundalk. This place they also 
abandoned, and ^re treated r to Ardee, where they had a considerable force assembled. 

Schomberg finding Dundalk a strong position, with a good harbour for receiving 
supplies from England, resolved to entrench himself there. The French and 
Dutch built themselves good warm barracks, but the English, being raw soldiers, 
neglected the Duke’s orders, till it was too late to procure timber and straw. They 
paid dearly for their improvidence, for, on the setting in of the rainy season, the 
army suffered so much from sickness, that' the Duke found himself obliged to 
break up his encampment, and retire northward, with the loss of nearly three- 
fourths of his men. Some regiments were so muoli reduced, as to be broke up and 
incorporated in others. 

Early in 1690, -King William arrived in Ireland, and assumed the command of 
the army, which now amounted to 30,000 men. His Majesty soon took the field; 
and, on the 1st of July, defeated the Irish, lender King James, in the memorable 
battle of the Boyne, in which the Welsh Fusileers were present t. King William 
now marched to the south, and laid siege to Limerick, but after an unsuccessful 
attack, on the 27tli of August the troops were withdrawn, and placed in winter- 
quarters along the Shannon. 

About the middle of May, 1091, the army assembled at Mullingar, under the 
command of General Ginkle, and marched against the Irish, who were posted at 
Athlone. The town of Athlone is divided by the river Shannon, and both sides 
were at that time strongly fortified, but a breach being made in one of the bastions 
of that nearest the English, the Irish retired to the western side, and blew up an 
arch of the bridge. After the hostile armies had annoyed each other for some time, 
General Ginkle formed the bold resolution of fording the river in the face of the 
enemy ; which was cairied into effect on tlie 22d of June, \Vith the loss of only about 
50 men on the part of the English, whtfe tliaf of the enemy was computed at J000. 
The Irish General, St. Ruth, withdrew in the night to a strong position at Aygh- 
rim, where he collected, as many men as possible from the neighbouring garrisons. 
General Ginkle, having remained a week in Athlone to refresh his army and to 
repair the works, advanced against the enemy, whom he totally defeated at A u gh- 
rim on the 12th of July. The Welsh Fusileers were both engaged And suffered 
severely on this Occasion, losing among others, their Colonel. Charts Herbert, who 
was taken prisbner and put to death. The surrender of Galway ami Limdriek fol- 
lowed the battle d f Aughrim, and terminated the war in Ireland. 


* That they were so named at their original formation seems probable ; tin ugh 
in the earlier histories the^ are merely distinguished by the name of the Colonel. 
His Majesty's warrant, dated in December, 1688, grants the regiinent permission 
“ to bear in the eentrf| of thair colours the device of the Prince of Wales, viz., three 
feathers issuing out of the Prince's coronet. In the three corners of the sebond 
colour, the badges of Edw'drd the Black Prince, vig. Rising Sun, Red Dragon, and 
the three feathers in the coronet) the motto, ‘ Ich dien.* On the grenadier caps 
the King's crest, also the, three feathers as ki the colours. The same badge of the 
three feathers and motto, ‘ Ich dien,’ on the drums and biles of arms, the rank of 
the regiment underneath." , , 

f. The spurn worn by Major, Toby Purcell at (he battle of the £oyne, are ftill 
preserved in the regiment, in possession of the senior Major for thb time being. 




RECORD OF THE TWENttT-THIRD REGIMENT. 
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Colonel Herbert was sticceeded*by Toby Purcell, 13th July, 1691 ; Colonel Pur- 
cell (90th April, 1692,) by Sir John Morgan, who only held 'the regiment till the 
28th February, 1693, when he was succeeded by Richard Ingoldsby. 

In 1695 we find the regiment engaged at the siege of Namur, though not men- 
tioned in any account of the other military operations, which terminated with the 
peace of Ryswick in 1697, when the army returned to England. 

On the 7th of June, 1701, the’regimont commanded by General Ingoldsby again 
embarked for Flanders, and formed part df the army which achieved such, glorious 
triumphs under the Duke of Marlborough. Of the particular services of the regi- 
ment in these campaigns few notices are to h*» found ; but we find distinct and 
honourable mention of them on two memorable occasions. At the attack of the 
lines of Schellemberg, on the 2d*of July, 1704, it is stated, that u All the confede- 
rate troops behaved themselves with a great deal of bravery and resolution, and the 
horse and dragoons shared the glory of the day with the infantry; but the first 
onset was made by a battalion of the English Foot Guards and the regiments of 
Orkney (Royals,) and Ingoldsby, (W^lsh Fusileers,) wb'ch suffered more than the 
others. 1 ' * # 

At the battle of Blenheim, 12th August 1704, Major-dfeneral Wilkes made the 
first onset with the five English battalions of Ho»v, Ingoldsby, Marlborough, Row, 
and North and Grey. The* five English battalions, led by Brigadier Row, who 
eharged on foot at the head of his own regiment with unparalieldu’ intrepidity, 
assaulted the village of Blenheim, advancing to the very muzzles of the enemy’s 
mnskets, and some of the officers exchanging thrusts of the sword with the French, 
through the pallisades ; but being exposed to a fire much superior to theirs, they 
were soon forced to retire, leaving behind them near one-third of their men, either 
killed or mortally wounded, and among the latter, Brigadier Row himself. “ They 
returned to the charge three or four times with equal vigour, yet were still repulsed 
with the like disadvantage, so that it was found impossible to force the enemy at 
that point, without entirely sacrificing the infantry.” 

In April, 1705, General Ingoldsby facing removed to the 10th regiment, Brigadier 
Sabine succeeded to the colonelcy of the Welsh Fusileers, and we find him at the 
battle of Oudeaardc, 11th July, 1708, leading the attack on the village of Iiaynein, 
with such resolution, that they soon made themselves masters thereof, and found 
seven French battalions in it, three of which entire, and the greater part of the 
other four were made prisoners. • 

In the autumn of 1712, when the British army was withdrawn from the Con- 
tinent, Brigadier Sabine was left with his regiment in command of the citadel of 
Ghent, from whence they returned to England early in 171 3, on the signing of the 
peace of Utrecht. • 

To these wars succeeded a period of comparative repose in Europe, and we do not 
find that the Welsh Fusileers were again employed on foreign service till 1742, in 
the summer of which year they embarked at Deptford for Flanders. • 

The intermediate period appears to have been passed in the United Kingdom. 
In # 17JC they were stationed in Edinburgh Castle, where Gilbert Elliott, afterwards 
Lord He&thfield, the celebrated governor of Gibraltar, joined the regiment as a 
volunteer. 

No remarkable event took place in the year 1712, after the arrival of the regi- 
ment; the troops being suddenly sent into winter-quartei ■>, after every preparation 
had been made for active operations. Early in the following year the British annv, 
commanded’ by the Earl of Stair, commenced its march for the Rhine, and in May 
encamped nfear ljocch on the Mayne. 

From thence they proceeded to Kcllenlmch and Ashaffenburgli, where they 
foiyid themselves hemmed in, and their supplies cut off by the able dispositions of 
the French general, the Count de Noailies, who had crossed the Rhine in the 
beginning of June, with an army of (JO, 000 men. In tnis state his Majesty, King 
George the Second, found matters when he assumed the command of the army on 
the 9th of June. A retreat was determined upon, and coibjncnced on the 2Gljh of 
June. IlisJVIajeaty had no sooner quitted Ashallenburgh than it was seized by the 
French. lie had not proceeded above three leagues when he perceived that the 
enemy, to the number of 30,000, had grossed the river farther down at Selingu&tadt, 
and was drawn up at the village of Dettingen, to dispute liis passage. The route 
of the allied army lay between a mountain and the Mayne, and the French army 
was drawn up with this narrow pass in its front. In this situation the destruction 
of the Allies *«eem4i inevitable; but the Count de Noailies having repasseil the 
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rlr«r, tin) Count de Clrqpapainfc, who tncoeeded to the eammamd, advanced M the 
afttMft 4h«OBgh the |hil% thug foregoing all the advantages of hit peaition^ The 
British troops, ufedfcr the immediate eye of their king, received the impefeuoas 
attack ef the Trench with such steadiness and intrepidity, that the latter were 
forced to retire, and recross the Bayne with the greatest precipitation, and the loss 
of 5000 men. The loss of the Allies was 2000, of which the Welsh Fusileers sus- 
tained 15 men killed. Wounded, Colonel Pears, severely in the throat, of which he 
afterwards died, Lieutenant Price, and 27 men. 

' This victory, though honourable to those by whom it was achieved, was produc- 
ts ve of no important resul ts. The army, after some unimportant movements, retired 
into winter-quarters in October. 

The year 1744 passed without any remarkable event ; but the following year is 
memorable in the annals of the Welsh Fusileers. * In the spring, a French army 
of 70,000 men, commanded by Marshal Saxe, invested Toumay. The Duke of 
Cumberland, who had assumed the command of the allied army of British, Aus- 
trians, and Dutch, resolved to attempt its relief, though his force did not exceed 
50,000. 

His Royal Highness accordingly advanced, and on the 28th of April took up a 
position at Maulbre, in sight of the French army, which was strongly posted 
behind the village of Fontenoy. ( The following day was employed by the Allies in 
driving in some of the enemy's outposts, and clearing some defiles through which, 
they were to march to the attack, Avhile the French completed their batteries, and 
made the most formidable preparations for the reception of their enemy. The 
Duke of Cumberland began his march at two o’clock in the morning of the 30th ; 
the action began at nine, and lasted till three. The efforts of the British infantry, 
who began the attack, were at first successful : they drove the French from their 
lines ; but the left, composed of Austrian and Dutch troops, failing in its attack of 
the village of Fontenoy, the British were compelled to retire with great loss. They 
rallied, however, and again charging the enemy, drove him back to his entrench- 
ments with great slaughter; but, from wantipg the support of the left wing, that 
flank became exposed to the tremendous fire of the French batteries, jand a retreat 
became necessary. It was effecleil in good order. 

The loss of the Welsh Fusileers, on this occasion, was 4 officers — Lieutenants 
Weaver, Price, Foster, and Isaac, and 181. men killed; r 10 officers — Captains 
Hickman, Bernard, Carey, and Drysdale ; Lieutenants Izard, Awlrey, Clarke, 
Eyre, Roberts, and Rolle — and 77 men wounded ; and 8 officers — Major Lort, 
Captains Taylor, Sabine, and Johnston, Lieutenants Berner, Gregg, Howe, and 
Lort — and 39 men missing. 

In October, 1745, the Welsh Fusileers, with several other regiments, were re- 
called from the Continent, on account of the breaking out of the rebellion in Scot- 
land. In December, they were sent to the coast of Kent and Sussex, in anticipa- 
tion of a descent by the French; but we are unable to* discover whether they 
remained in that part of the kingdom, or marchdd in pursuit of the rebels on their 
retreat from Derby. „ 

In December, 174G, we find the regiment still in Great Britain; but«t is pro- 
bable they returned to Flanders early in the following year, as we find them engaged 
in the unfortunate battle of Laffeldt, or Val, where they again suffered severely 
from the misconduct of their Dutch allies. A squadron of their horse giving way, 
fled with such precipitation and confusion, that they overthrew and trampled down 
the infantry in their rear ; two platoons of the Fusileers fired upon them ; but the 
French cavalry, charging After the fugitives, increased the confusion, and pene- 
trated to the centre of the allied army. The Duke of Cumberland exerted himself 
with great courage and activity to remedy the disorder ; but the defeat would hare 
been total had it not been for the gallantly of Sir John Ligonier, who, at thehfod 
of three regiments of British cavalry and some squadrons of Imperial horse, charged 
the whole of the French cavalry with such impetuosity and success, that he over- 
threw everything before him, and enabled the army to effect an orderly retreat to 
Maastricht. 1 

In this battle the Welsh "Fusileers had Captain Johnston and one man killed ; 
Capt&ns Fortescue, Izard, and Baldwin, Lieutenants Eyre, Rich, Gregg, Aday, 
M‘Laughlan, and Hewett, aud 42 men wounded; and Lieutenant Oakes and 187 
men missing. 

No other event distinguished this campaign : in October the troops went into 
winte-'-quarters in the territories of the States General, and in the following year 
returned to England* 
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G Brm- ^ImeniTtemafAe^ Sn G^’SigaJi ^ $n fllflu ifrifu *«■<' 

«4ht t* Muter ea, and m the following yetfi* ^Sffl&ed {atu^QUUMii, tiwugfati^iD* 
» tjindtaJ, defohte*of Fort Sc. Philip m that i<tf&nd. 'fl It^Tt '^>nl ,ifBn~ 

•irtedof four 4 egunents, the 4th, or King’s Clwp, fl^elsU Jftisileers *, 24th* 

JMtfc, which together njtistered not more than twS thousand fopir hundred* had 
sixty duty then, a foice too small evkh* for thh defence of Tort St, Phillip* Has 
Majesty s Government, having received intelligence of extensive preparations in the 
poi t of Toulon, the object of which was* generally supposed to be an attack onj Mi- 
norca, eaily In Apnl, despatched a fleet undei Admit il Byng foi the defence of that 
Jgland : the unfortunate result of this erpeditio i is sufficiently known The Fiench 
foice destined foi the icduc uou of Minorca amounted to sixteen thousand men, and 
was commanded by the I)uo dc Richelieu 1 hey s uled horn Toulon on the 13tli of 
April 1750, appeared off Citidella on the 18th,' uid discmuaiked on the following 
day* A few d ivs sufficed to make them misteis of the whole island, with the 
exception of Jboit St Phillip, into which 'll! the tioops weie withdi awn, after 
having biokcu up the aoids and tyndges, andoppis l cverv possible obstacle to 
the movement of the < neni> Tli^woiks of the foi t jveie strong in themselves, 
hut they weie it this time in a minous condition, notwithstanding the effoitsoi 
tlie governor, Gcuei il B1 ikeny, to put them in a poitme of defence 

The enemy cnteied the town of Mihou on the 2 7th of Apnl, and commenced 
^ then appioaohcs undei an incessant flic iiom the foit, which caused them much 
loss Ikeir battenes opened on the hth of Ma\, hut they weie boon discoveied to 
be at too git. at a distance, and to be li ible 1 1 much annoyance fiom the guns of 
the foit , they, theiefoie on the 12tli, pushed foi w ud a body of tioops, which took 
possession of the town oi St Phillip, uid commenced electing battenes under 
covet of the houses, within two hundied \ irrls of the foit, while the garnson kept 
up a continued hie, winch d stroyed in tlic d ly the woiks thiown up duimg the 
night besides causing the enemy u heavy loss of men 

On tne 19th of June the fleet of Adinn il B\ng appeared oft the island, and 
the excitions of the besieged wue redoubled , tin clition of hope, however, was 
but of slioit Gpntinu ine , foi on the 22d the lunch filed i ftu dc joie in honour 
of their pietendcd vn toi} cnci the the Ln^lish fleet The siege was earned on 
with the gie itest vigom till the 27th, when the enemy’s fue had done such exe- 
cution on the defences of theloit that the l)uc dc ltichelicu judged tint the 
moment had aimed for giving the assault At ten o’clock that night the enemy 
issued fiom then works to tlu difletent attacks, winch weie made simultaneously 
on bo many difteient points, that the garnson, woin out with seventy dayb’ inces- 
sant duty , w ue uniblc to a lepcl tlum in all JLJie assulints weie, howevei, 
leceived with the mobt c|pt« mined courage, and icpuheci scveial times with 
immense slaughtei : stinng in numheis, howevei, they as often ictuined to the 
assault, and afiei along and bloody contest, nltim itely succeeded in effecting ft 
lodgment in the Queen's ledoubt, and m the Anstruther and Ai gyle* batteries, 
the last of which blew up with three companies of Fiench grenadiers. 

1*he filing lining continued fiom ten o clock at ni^lit till foui m the morning, 
the 1 iench geneial beat a pailev, foi leave to bury the dead and cany off the 
wounded, and a cessation of am s was agieed on, of which the French took the most 
iiiifau advantage of stiengtheiung the force in the lodgments they hid effected 
The success oi the assailants, on tins night, w is purchiscd at the expense of two 
thousand men ; while the loss of the gamson did not exceed forty seven killed and 
wounded The governor* howevei considenng the worn out condition of lus men, 
and the shattered state of the works, and dtie of the principal outworks being m 
possession of the 6nemv, summoned a council of wai, m which it was unimmously 
agieed that the foit could not sustain another assiult. Terms of surrender were 
aocctdmgl) pioposcd, and on the 29tli a c apitulation was signed, allowing the gai- 
uson all the honours of wai u The noble and vigoious lefcnce which the English 
have made (says the Due de Richelieu in his reply to the second aitule proposed by 
Geneial Blakeny) having deserved flllraaiks of esteem and tpiici ition that every 
xnihfaiv j^ison ought to sliow to such actions — md JVlushal Richelieu bung 
desuous also «o show to Genera. Blakeny the i^glrrt due to the brave defence he 


* At the commencement of the siege they, commanded bv Lieutenant-Gpneral 
Haslie, mustcied 1 major, 4 ciptuns, 14 subaltems, 1 chaplain, 1 adjutant* 
1 surgeon, 1 assistant surgeon, i nuarter-mastei , 28 serjeants, 27 corpoials^ lj 
drummais, 616^uutft) of whom emy ft were tick. 
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RECORD OF THE SERVICES OF* 


lias made, — grants to the garrison mil the honours of war that they can enjoy, 
under the circumstances of their going out for an embarkation, to wit, firelocks on 
their shoulders, drums beating, colours flying, twenty cartridges for each man, 
and also lighted matches.*' 

' The total casualties of the siege, were eighty-nine killed, three hundred and 
sixty-seven wounded, one missing, twenty-three died of wounds, and ten of dis** 
ease. The loss of the Welsh Fusileers exceeded that of any other regiment, being 
twenty-eight killed, and ninety wounded, * among whom was Lieutenant Price ; 
five died of wounds and two of disease. 

The garrison embarked on the 12th of July, and were conveyed to Gibraltar*, 
from whence the Welsh Fusilecrs soon returned to England, and were quartered in 
the Isle of Wight. About this time a second battalion was added to the regiment, 
which in 175B was detached, to form a distinct corps, the colonelcy of which was 
conferred on General Lambton ; it is now the GCtli, or Durham Regiment of Light 
Infantry. 

In the summer of 1758, the Government resolved on making a descent on the 
French coast, by which it was expected to mak' such a diversion in favour of our 
allies in Germany as would obviate the necessity of sending them a i enforcement 
of troops. The Welsh Fusileers formed part of tlie army employed on this occa-* 
&iou, which ampui^ed to fourteen* thousand men, and was commanded by the Duke 
of Marlborough. The embarkation commenced on the 2 1th ol May ; the expedition , 
sailed on the 1st of June, and on the 5th stood in for the bay of Cancale, two 
leagues to the eastward of St. Malo, wheie a landing was effected without loss. 
The army was put in motion on the 7th, and took up a position close to St. Malo, 
which the commander-in-chief reconnoitred. Having observed several houses 
filled with naval and military stores which w ere not protected by the guns of the 
town, a detachment w as sent after dark to set fire to them, a service which was 
most effectually performed, thirteen vessels of war, besides several merchantmen 
and prodigous quantities of stores, being destroyed. 

St. Malo, though incapable of making an effectual resistance against a regular 
siege, was considered too strong to be attempted by a coup-dc-maifs ; the army, 
therefore, returned to (ancale Bay, where it embarked on the 10th and 12th, 
having lost only thirty men, from the time of landing. 

The fleet left Cancale on the 2 1st of June, and on the 23d made the Isle of 
Wight; but tlie wind changing, it again boie an ay for the coast of France, and 
on the 26th was close to Havre de Grace. Preparations were made for landing, 
but, on reconnoitring the coast, the enemy was found to be so well prepared, tha 
the design was abandoned, .and the fleet steered for C herbourg, where it anchored 
on the 29th. Here the preparations for a descent wcre> renewed ; hut a strong gale 
blowing on shore, occasioned such a surf, that it w r as deemed too hazardous to land 
the troops v The gale meanwhile increased to such a degree, that several of the 
transports were driven from their anchors, and rail foul of each other ; and the 
whole fleet was in considerable danger. The provisions and forage were nearly 
exhausted, and sickness began to show itself among the troops. Under these rir- 
cumstances the design against Cherbourg was abandoned ; the fleet returned to 
England ; and tlie Welsh Fusileers early in July, Once more took up their quarters 
in tlie Isle of Wight. 

Soon after this, the Government considering it necessary to reinforce the army 
in Germany, a brigade, consisting of the 20th, 23d, and 25tli regiments, was ordered 
from the Isle of Wight, under the command of the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Welsh Fusileers discmharkeif at Ilalzoonc, near Emlxjen, on the 2d of 
August, 1758, and on the 4th commenced their march to join the allied army under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. They effected their junction about tlie middle of 
the same month ; but though they had much severe service in marching •'and 
countermarching, during* the remainder of the campaign, they had no opportunity 
of signalizing themselves against the enemy. On the 13th of November they 
went into winter quarters in Munster. 

Tlie campaign of 1759 opened unfavourably for the allies. A French army 
advanced from Cassel, and entering the Hanoverian territories, took 1 possession of 
Gottinggp without opposition. Prince Ferdinand, who had assembled his army in 
the neighbourhood of Lippstadt, Werle, and Soest, finding himself inferior in 
force, retired as the enemy advanced. The French having taken possession of 
Afpiden, Prince Ferdinand resolved to dispute their conquest with them ; and 
moved with liis army 011 the 29th of July to liilee, within sjx leagues of the 
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enemy. The French General, the Marshal cte Contades, haring resolved to attack, 
put his army in motion about midnight on the 31st. and at day-break, on the 1st of 
August, formed it in order of battle in front of the allies, who also marched out to 
the encounter in eight columns. The action soon became general $ the principal 
efforts of the enemy were directed against the right wing of the allies, where six 
battalions of British Infantry, the 12th, 20th, 23d, 25th, 37th, and 51st, not only 
withstood the brunt of the French carabineers and gens d’arm6e, but absolutely 
broke every body of horse and foot that advanced to attack them. The enemy 
being repulsed in every onset with great loss, at length gave way, and abandoning 
♦he field of battle, were pursued to the walls 8f Minden. 

The loss of the allies, which was inconsiderable, fell chiefly on the British regi- 
ments ; that of the Welsh Fasileers was 4 serjeants and 31 rank and file killed ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Pole, Captains Fowler and Fox, (.'apt. -Lieut. Bolton, Lieutenants 
Orpin, Reynell, Groves, Barber, and Patterson, Second-Lieut. Ferguson, 0 ser- 
jeants, 3 drummers, and 153 rank and file wounded ; am 1 10 rank and file missing. 

The steadiness of the British infantry at the hat . e of Minden, was long the 
theme of general admiration. A writer describing the conduct of another regi- 
ment *, more than forty years afterwards, observes, — w Kven if the charge of the 
French had been more vigorous, their intrepidity and firmness would have 
rivalled the conduct of the Welsh Fusileers at tlie battle of Miaderaf . 

Tn the General Orders of the following day, “ His Serene Highness orders Ills 
greatest thanks to he given to the whole army for their bravery and good behaviour 
yesterday, particularly td the British infantry and the two battalions of Ha- 
noverian guards. His Sernie Highness declares publicly, that next to God, he 
attributes the glory of the day to tlie intrepidity and extraordinary behaviour of 
the troops.” 

For their distinguished conduct on this occasion, his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to grant the Welsh Fusileers permission to hear the word “ Minden” on 
their colours and appointments. 

We are unalde to give any account of the further services of the regiment in 
the seven-years* war, or to fix the date of tlieir quitting Germany; but in May 
170*3, we find them returning to England with the garrison of Belleisle. 

From this period the regiment remained in Great Britain till the summer of 
1773, when they were embarked at Plymouth for JJortli America, and disembarked 
at New York on the 14th June. 

In the following year they were removed to Boston, where, in consequence of the 
spirit of insubordination shown by the people, a strong military force was assembled 
under the command of General Gage. 

On the 10th of April, 1775, the Welsh Fusileers were engaged in the first hostile 
collision that took place between his Majesty’s troops and the colonists, in the un- 
happy contest which wag soon to assume so formidable a character. Information 
having been received that the Americans were forming a considerable depot of mili- 
tary stores, at a place called Concord, about twenty miles from Boston, a detach- 
ment, consisting of the flank companies of the army, was despatched under the 
command* of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of the 10th regiment, for the purpose of 
destroying it. Though the greatest sccresy had been observed in the preparations 
for the expedition, and the detachment marched with the utmost caution, they soon 
perceived, by the ringing of hells, the firing of guns, &r, that the country was 
alarmed; and, on arriving at Lexington, about fifteen miles from Boston, they 
found a considerable body of people assemljjed under arms. These dispersed 14 
confusion on the approach of the detachment; some shots were exchanged, though 
it does not seem certain which party was the first to fire. One soldier and several 
of the Americans were killed. The' detachment continued its march to Concord, 
where a strong party of the militia of the country was found posted on an eminence 
at the entrance of the town ; these were attacked and dispersed by the light infan- 
try, not without further loss on both sides, while tlie grenaditys carried into execu- 
tion.the purpose of the expedition, by destroying the stores. • 

By this^ime the alarm was Reread far and near; and an immense multitude ap- 
peared, who opposed the return of the detachintflit to Boston, by keeping a galling 
fire on front, franks, and rear, under c^ver of the houses, hedges, and walls, vdiich 
lined the road; the colonists displaying, at this early stage of the contest, that skill 
in this species of warfare, by which they were subsequently so much distinguished* 

— . JL 

* The 90th. • Sir Robert Wilson's History of the Expedition to Egypt# 
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Thun harassed, the detachment reached Lexington, where they met another detatft* 
ment, consisting of the remaining eight companies of the Welsh Fusileers, and the 
same number of the 8th regiment, which had been sent to their support under the 
command of Lord Percy. These formed a square, under protection of which the 
wearied soldiers of Colonel Smith’s detachment took some rest and refreshment, 
the first since leaving Boston: so much were they exhausted, that they are described 
as “ having their tongues hanging out like hounds after a severe chase.'* Both 
detachments soon resumed their march, still harassed by the Americans, till they 
arrived at Boston about sunset. 

The British force amounted in all* to about 1800 men, of whom 71 were killed* 
136 wounded, and 49 missing ; the loss of the Americans is stated by themselves at 
about 60, of whom two-thirds were killed. 

Boundless was the exultation of the Americans at the result of this unhappy 
affair, they talked of nothing but driving the King’s forces out of Boston ; the 
militia poured in from all quarters, till 20,000 were assembled under commanders 
who had acquired some military experience as militia officers in the former wars. 
This formidable force was *even still further increased, and a line of encampment 
was formed thirty miles in extent, enclosing Boston in its centre. At the same 
time the provincial congress was busily employed, in framing regulations and pro* 
viding equipments*. which sliould'give to their forces some Remblance of a regular 
army. Meanwhile the British troops were kept blockaded in Boston, their num- 
bers being considered inadequate to any hostile operations, though about the 
beginning of June reinforcements arrived from Englund with Sir William Howe, 
which placed the army on a more respectable looting than it had hitherto been. 

Separated from the peninsula of Boston by the river Charles is the peninsula 
of Charlestown, in the centre of which rises an eminence called Bunker’s Hill, 
which commands the whole of Boston. This eminence, General Gage, owing pro- 
bably to the insufficiency of his foice, had not occupied ; but the Americans per- 
ceiving the advantages of the position, formed the h.irdy design of taking possession 
of it, which they soon executed with singular skill. As soon as it was dark, on 
the evening of the 19tli of June, a snong body moved with great precaution across 
Charlestown neck, and gained unobserved the summit of the hill. Being provided 
with the necessary tools, they commenced throwing entrenchments, with such 
order and silence that before morning they had completed a considerable line well 
flanked, and in many places cannon-proof. The first alarm was given by the fire 
of some of the men-of-war, by which the peninsula was nearly surrounded ; this 
was soon followed by that of the batteries of Boston. About noon a detachment 
from Boston was landed at Charlestown, and soon after a reinforcement, which 
made the whole up to two thousand. These, under cov^r of the artillery, advanced 
to attack the works: the Americans, with the steadiness of veterans, kept close 
behind thejr entrenchments, and reserved their fire till the near approach of their 
enemy, when they poured it in with such effect, that the British ranks were 
literally mowed down, and the soldiers forced to recoil in several places. Rallied 
by their officers, and stung by the reflection of having been repulsed by. an 
enemy whom they held in contempt, they again mounted, to the assault, with such 
impetuosity that they forced their way over the entrenchments, driving the enemy 
from them at the point of the bayonet. The success wus complete ; the Americans 
fied with precipitation ; but the reduced and exhausted state of the victors did not 
admit of a pursuit. 

The casualties of the day amounted to about one-half of the numbers engaged, 
being two hundred and twenty- six killed, and eight hundred^ and twenty-eight 
wounded ; among the former nineteen, and among the latter seventy officers. 
Of this severe loss the Welsh Fusileers, eager to distinguish themselves the first 
' time they engaged under the immediate eye of their colonel, Sir William Hbwe, 
•* appear to have borne their full proportion. We have no return of the casualties 
of the regiment generally ; but the grenadier Company went into action with three 
officers and forty-six rank and file, and returned with five effective, the rest were 
all killed or wounded *. °The loss of the Americans is estimated by themselves at 
one hundred and forty-six killed, and three hundred and four wounded. 

( To be continued .•) 

* Journal of Captain Julian, one of the surviving veterans of the day. If it may 
* be permitted to quote a work of fiction as an authority, it may be observed, as a 
confirmation of the severe loss of the regiment, that an American novelist, after 
describing the battle of Bunker's Hill, says, “ The Weleh Fusileers bad not ft man 
left to saddle <their goat." 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 

House of Commons, July 26 . 

Military Establishments*— Colonel Evans, 
after some observations on the necessity 
of reducing the establishments of the 
country, moved for returns of the number 
of military officers, of each rank in the 
effective state of the army, that were 
members of the House of Commons ; for 
returns of the periods of service of major s 
and colonels, with a statement of the mode 
in which they had obtained their commis- 
sions; and concluded by proposing j^as the 
natural sequence of the healing measure of 
reform) a series of resolutions, having for 
their object reductions in the following 
departments : — Chelsea hospital ; the Irish 
yeomanry ; the English militia ; regimen- 
tal dep6t reserves; the enlistment services 
stores for tlie ordnance, and construction 
of canals; the military establishments in 
Ceylon and the Mauritius; the foreign 
half-pay list ; the household troops ; and 
the establishments at Malta and other 
stations abroad. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse hoped that the Hon. 
and Gallant Colonel would not conceive 
that he entertained the slightest disre- 
spect towards him, or any undue sense of 
the importance of the subject he had 
brought before the house, if he declined 
following him through the multiplied de- 
tails connected with his motion. lie 
would beg leave to remark, that however 
important the resolutions might appear to 
he in the estimation of thejUallant Colonel 
himself, it would seem, from the aban- 
doned state of the benches around him, 
that they were not of*very great weight 
in the eyes of the House of Commons. 
With respect to himself, he did not con- 
ceive th&t he was called upon, as Secretary 
At War, to touch upon it number of the 
topics involved in the resolutions, lie 
could not allow that because the great 
measure of reform had been passed under 
ministerial auspices, the Views of indivi- 
dual members of Parliament should there- 
fore be acceded* to. While lie admitted 
the expediency of making all practicable 
reductions, still it could not be supposed 
that. any member, not official, could lay 
those details before them on which reduc- 
tion could be founded. No doubt, if eco- 
nomy atone were to be consulted, many 
reductions faight be made ; Wit the ques- 
tion for thefn to consider was, whether or 
not such changes would prove beneficial 
to the country. The Right Hon. Baronet 
.proceeded to advert to the resolutions in 
detail^ contending* that their adoption 


would be inexpedient, and maintaining 
that everv practicable endeavour Wat 
made at the War-office to lessen the ea* 
penditure. He would offer no objection, 
to the production of the first returns 
moved for by his Honourable and Gallant 
Friend ; and with regard to the second, 
he would meet it as far as the limited, 
means at his disposal would permit. A$ 
tfethe condition of the army, he had been 
informed, that if it were our misfortune 
to go to war to-morrow, we had the com- 
mand of as fine a force, both in respect of 
officers and soldiers, as had ever entered 
a field of battle. (Hear.) He would ad- 
mit, that in uie struggle for promotion, 
officers of distinguished merit might oc- 
casionally fail in receiving adequate pre- 
ferment. Yet, on the whole, he could 
not help thinking that the officering of 
the anny was carried dh upon as fair a 
system as could well he adopted. On the 
other hand, there were instances of merit 
being rapidly promoted. He held in liis 
hand the appointment of the Gallant 
Colonel himself, from which it appeared, 
tli at lie had risen from the rank of 
Lieutenant to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
in the short space of five months (hear), 
and the whole time of his distinguished 
services was only eight years and three 
months. Repeating the assurance that 
every practicable reduction would be 
made, he regretted to say that he could 
not Altogether agree with his Gallant 
Friend on one individual point, and con- 
ceived it better to meet his proposal by 
moving the previous question. 

Mr. Ilume seconded the motion ; and 
in the course of his speech introduced a 
variety of irrelevant topics. 

Lord Althorp was sure* that the Ho- 
nourable and Gallant Member who intro- 
duced this subject, as well as his Ho- 
nourable Friend who last addressed the 
House, had no expectation that any of 
the reductions they proposed could be car- 
ried into effect in the present session. 

Sir G. Murray had hoped, from the 
terms of the motion, that some useful in- 
formation would have been elicited in the 
course of this discussion. But he must 
say, that in consequence of the manner in 
which the question was brought forward, 
the vast muuber of subjects that were 
referred to, and the variety of statements 
which had beeit # made, it appcared.to him 
that nothing was less likely to produce 
aifay useful or practical result for the 
country. The immense range which the 
Honourable and Gallant Officerjtook, and 
the great variety of topics which the Ho- 
nourable Member for Middlesex had in- 
troduced, rendered it impossible,* no pre- 
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iHous specific notice having been given, to 
follow them through all the details that 
were connected with their observations. 
Those two Honourable Gentlemen had 
expressed their regret that certain mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government were 
not present to answer them. He, how- 
ever, was not surprised at their absence, 
beeause they never could have suspected 
that such a general bill of complaints 
would have been preferred. The Right 
Honourable the Secretary at War, if he 
had not answered satisfactorily to the 
Honourable and Gallant mover, had at 
least imparted all the information which 
was necessary with reference to such a 
motion as that which appeased on the 
paper. But the subjects that had been 
Introduced were of the most varied and 
dissimilar description, , Not only wefre the 
colonies and the colonial system brought 
before the House, but even the church 
establishment of Ireland was dragged for- 
ward. Now, while he admitted that there 
would be a time when this latter subject 
might be discussed, he could not help feel- 
ing that it was a little out of season to in- 
troduce it on such an occasion as this. 
As to the amount of the military establish- 
ment, he should make no remark, because 
that was a point, with reference to the 
number of troops both at home and abroad, 
that ought to be left to the Government, 
who had within their reach information 
that those not in office could not be sup. 
posed to have. He lamented as much as 
any man the unfortunate situation of I re- 
land 5 hut it was quite evident to him 
that while disturbances continued in that 
country, it was necessary to keep up a 
considerable military force. “ But,” said 
the Gallant Officer, “ look to France. Why 
not follow her example P There you find 
1,200,000 National Guards, who only put 
the State to the expense of arms and ac- 
coutrements.” Had the Honourable and 
Gallant Officer calculated what that ex- 
ense would be ? Had he considered that, 
esides the National Guards, France had a 
regular army of 4 or 500,000 men P The 
Honourable and Gallant Officer had re- 
ferred to Napoleon’s opinion of the Eng- 
lish army ; and it certainly surprised and 
grieved him that Buch an allusion should 
have been made by a British officer. 
Napoleon, it seemed, had made three ob- 
jections to the constitution of the British 
army: First, that it was recruited by 
money. Surely it was better thus to*re- 
cruit it &an to have recourse to the sys- 
tem Of ArtHcription— a species of tyranny 
which the youth of France took every 
posftiblQmeans to avoid. Secondly, it was 
* alleged, that the British army was re- 


cruited from the gaols. This was hot a 
fact ; but even if it had been so, a British 
officer ought rather to have drawn a veil 
over the circumstance, than to have ex- 
posed it to the view of the world. Ijastly, 
it was said that our ntin-opmmjssioned 
officers were bad — that they never were 
raised to the^ankof commissioned officers. 
That he defied. In the regiment which 
lie had the honour to command, not le& 
than forty non-commissioned officers had 
been raised to the rank of commissioned 
officers. The fact was, that Napoleon 
knew nothing of the British army until 
ho encountered them at Waterloo ; and 
then, for the first time, he was taught 
rightlyuto appreciate the valour and disci- 
pline of a British army, and the consum- 
mate skill and ability of a British General. 
In the panegyric which the Honourable 
and Gallant Offirer had pronounced on the 
present Commander-in-Chief be cordially 
concurred ; and lie admitted, with the 
Honourable and Gallant Officer, that, at 
the commencement of the war, the British 
army had to fight up hill. But what was 
the reason of that? It was because there 
was, he might say, no Commander-in- 
Chief; the army was then entirely under 
the c<Witrol of the Secretary at War. The 
consequence was that the ffrrny became 
deteriorated to a very great degree The 
Gallant Officer then proceeded to defend 
the formation of the waggon-train, and to 
show the necessity as well as the policy of 
keeping up the establishments of Chelsea 
and Kilmninham, for the support of old 
and disabled soldiers He then briefly 
alluded to the!' importance of retaining 
adequate garrisons in Malta and Gibral- 
tar; and concluded by observing, that 
though he did not, perhaps, place so much 
confidence in Ministers as the Honourable 
Member for Middlesex did, still he be- 
lieved that they were anxious make 
every just find proper reduction in the ex* 
penditure of the country. 

Sir H. Parnell said he was ready to 
support the different reductions which 
the Honourable and Gallant Officer pro- 
posed ; hut some of them, he must ob- 
serve, did not go so far as lie had himself 
intended to push them. 

Sir A. Dalrymple said, it was evident 
to him that this motion was introduced 
for the purpose of going over the army 
estimates for the fourth time. They had 
already been debated twice in^edmmittee, 
and twice on bringing up the report. 

Mr. T. P. Courtenay said he wished to 
observe, in answer to the statement of the 
Honourable Member for Middlesex, who 
had asserted that many of the command- 
ers of regiments had 'never seen service, 
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AM he had looked over the army list, 
and, out of the colonels of ninety-seven 
regiments, he found no fewer than forty- 
feeven who were decorated with the Cross 
of the Bath, or some other similar honour, 
, and who, therefore, h was evident, must 
’ have been in active service. # 

Captain Bolden) expressed his opinion, 
that, in the present state of the country, 
gftat reductions must be effected. 

, Colonel Evans said a few words in re- 
ply, after which the motion far the pre- 
vious question was agreed to. 

Some returns moved by Colonel Evans 
Were then ordered. 

Aug. 1. * 

Lieutenant-General Darling . — Lord AI- 
thorp wished to ask his honourable friend, 
the Member for Middlesex, whether he 
•would consent to postpone his motion, 
which stood for to-morrow, for an inquiry 
into the conduct of Lieutenant-General 
Darling, to the next session of Parlia- 
ment ? It was a very important question, 
and the motion seemed to imply a crimi- 
nal charge against General Darling. He 
put it to the honourable member whether, 
at this very late period of the session, such 
an inquiry could be satisfactorily prose- 
cuted ? • 

Mr. Hume said he should, after what 
had fallen from the Noble Lord, be un- 
willing to press his motion ; but he should 
certainly feel himself bound to prosecute 
the inquiry next session. It was a ques- 
tion of great importance, not merely as it 
affected the individual, but as it regarded 
the administration of justice in the colo- 
nies. The public interest and the charac- 
ter of the Government culled for this in- 
vestigation. 

Auo 3. 

Chelse^Pensioners — Sir J.C. Ilobhouse 
moved that a sum of 50,000/. be granted 
tef defray the charge for compensation and 
allowances to individuals in lieu of pen- 
sions, to which they were entitled as Chel- 
sea pensioners. 

After a few words from Sir A. Dal- 
rymple, • 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that Government 
did mot encourage pensioners to take a 
compensation for their pensions with a 
view t5 emigration to the colonies : but 
when parties choosing to emigrate wished 
to exchange their pensions for a compen- 
sation, Government took all pnpible care 
to see that jwtice was done to them in 
their contracts with those with wham 
they were to sail. 

Mr. Dixon thought the measure of giv- 
ing compensation for pensions to these 
poor men a questionable one, unless great 


care was taken that die money was wbH 
applied. 

Sir F. Trench expressed a hope that toe 
much encouragement would not be given 
to those who desired to get compensation 
in lieu of their pensions, as when they got 
the money they ran great risk of miiap* 
plying it. 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that every earn • 
ancf precaution had been taken by the 
preceding Government, as well as the pro* 
sent, to prevent any risk of misapplication. 
The compensation was given only to those 
who desired to emigrate, and who had a 
prospect of being able to maintain them* 
selves in th ' colonics to which they might 
wish to go. • In order to guard further 
against any risk, it was his intention to 
apply to the Admiralty to have such par- 
ties conveyed to thqjr destination in go- 
vernment transports. The Right Honour- 
able Baronet (in answer to a question 
from Mr. Hume) added, that the number 
of persons who had already received com- 
pensation in lieu of pensions was 3920, 
and that the saving thus made to the 
public was already 55,0001. a-year. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Aug. C. 

Deccan Prize Money . — Mr. Warburton, 
after a speech of considerable length, pre- 
sented the petitions of which he had 
given notice — one from Sir Lionel Smith, 
late commander of the 4th division of the 
Deccan army in India, who contended 
tli at the booty taken at Poonah ought to 
go to the actual captors of that town. 
The other petition was that of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of the Deccan, who contended that 
the scheme of distribution approved of by 
the trustees of the Deccan booty in 1026 
and 1028, was not such as they were war- 
ranted in ordering. 

The Solicitor-General, Sir John Mal- 
colm, Lord Althorp, Mr. Ilume, and Sir 
C. Forbes, took part in the debate, after 
which the petitions were ordered to be 
printed. 

* Aug. 8. 

Consolidated Fund Bill.— Sir J. Hobt 
house said that he had given notice of his 
intention to propose an alteration of one 
clause of the appropriation act ; he would 
not, however, do it then, but on the 
bringing up of til# report. ltwaf,iiow« 
ever, designed to permit officers on half, 
pay 40 hold civil appointments, without 
forfeiting their half-pay. The Bight Ho- 
nourable Baronet then stated the^everal 
changes which had taken place upon this 
subject from the year 1810, and observed, 
that the only exception had been made 
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witVrespect to thoie officers who held the 
office of barrack-masters on foreign sta- 
tions. As a general principle, it was re- 
cognized that the half-pay was given as a 
retaining fee ; but that could never be in 
th% tase of the sick, the infirm, and the 
aged, nor for those who had been excepted 
by the act of 1811. It was morally im- 
possible that anything like a majority of 
the officers on half-pay could be called into 
actual service, the number being now 
about 7000. The report of the Finance 
Committee of 1828 went upon figures, 
which certainly appeared rather astound- 
ing. According to it there were 404 of- 
ficers of the army on half-pay, holding 
civil offices to the amount <s>f 41,000/. a- 
year, and they had gone upon an inference 
which the return proved to be unjust, 
namely, that the wljole of this sunr would 
be saved by the new regulation. The 
amount received by navy half-pay officers 
was 32,000/. a-year, and the committee 
assumed that a saving to the amount of 
73,000/. a-year could be effected. lie had 
the authority of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to say, that from the exami- 
nation he had made into the subject, in- 
stead of a saving, the contrary would 
occur, and that by adhering to the old 
arrangement a considerable saving would 
take place. Barrack-masters and officers 
serving in the police in Ireland, for 
which they were eminently fitted, must 
be deducted from the amount given for 
the army, and thus there would only re- 
main 20,000/. to be accounted for ; but it 
was a great fallacy to suppose that even 
getting rid of that would produce a reduc- 
tion of expenditure. By the return it 
appeared that, in the course of four years, 
only 21 out Of 404 half-pay officers were 
appointed to civil situations, as no more 
could he found \iho would give up their 
half-pay. Of 291 so situated at the com- 
mencement of the present year, 181 were 
of the lowest scale of officers ; ICG holding 
civil appointments under 150/. a-year, 
and none above 250/. The gross amount 
of their several salaries was not more than 
double, instead of being four times the 
amount of their half-pay, as was inferred 
by the Finance Committee. Contending, 
then, that the Committee had gone on 
fallacious grounds, and also considering 
that half-pay officers were the best and 
most proper persons to fill certain situa- 
tions, he did not think they ought to be 
shut out- He should propose that r this 
change should take place from the 1st of 
Janqra next — that the appointment of 
military officers to civil situations should 
be with the sanction of the Treasury and 
the Secretary at War ; and in order to 


give Parliament a proper ttnrtrol over 
such appointments, he would farther pro- 
pose, that a return should be annually laid 
before the House of the number of officers 
holding civil situations, and theamoonftof 
salary attached to those situations. 

Mr. Hume protested against this plan of* 
the’Right Honourable Baronet, which he 
considered an unnecessary innovation 
upon the recommendation of the Fj nance 
Committee of 1828. The Right Honour- 
able Baronet was wrong in supposing that 
the principle which he was now about to 
do away with, originated with the Com- 
mittee of 1828. The fact was, that by the 
59th *Geo. III. officers in the army or 
navy cvere prevented from receiving their 
half. pay while holding civil appointments 
of a certain value. The Committee of 
1828 had no wish to bar the admission of 
naval or military officers to civil appoint- » 
merits, but it recommended .that, when 
holding such appointments they should 
no longer be a burden to the country by 
the amount of their half-pay. He felt it 
his duty to oppose the clause, because he 
saw that it would be no saving to the 
public, and that it would tend to confuse 
the public accounts. 

Lwrd Althorp said, that he was cftie of 
the Finance Committee in -1828, and had 
concurred in the 1 ecommendation which 
it had made, hut he had seen reason 6ince 
to change his opinion. The plan of his 
Right Honourable Friend would be a con- 
siderable saving to the public; and, as an 
instance, he would mention what was 
stated to him by his Right Honourable 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty— * 
that in the coast-guard, where the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee had 
been evaded, there had been a saving of 
3G,000/. a-year. In fact, it must be ob- 
vious, that officers retaining their half- 
pay could afford to take smaller salaries 
for civil appointments than those which 
had no such income; and if you take 
away the half-pay from an officer, on giv- 
ing him a civil appointment, you must 
raise the salary of that appointment by a 
sum often much larger ..than the amount 
of the half-pay itself. It would create no 
confusion in the public accounts, as the 
salaries and half-pay would appear under 
their respective heads of public expendi- 
ture. On these grounds he thought the 
change a very excellent one, and he.was 
sure it would give general satisfaction to 
the army. 

M r - Weyland supported tne clause. 

Sir A. Dalrymple had always been of 
Opinion that the recommendation of the 
Committee of 1828 was a wrong one. He, 
therefore, fully concurred in the clause^ 
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Colonel Sibtharp expressed his cordial 
concurrence in the clause. * 

Mr. Hume said, he had no wish what- 
ever to bar naval and military officers 
from holding civil appointments, as he 
thought them fully qualified for such ap- 
pointments. Indeed, he should wish to 
see officers selected for such appointments, 
in order that their half-pay might be saved 
to the country, which was the intention of 
the Finance Committee in its recommen- 
dation in 1828. - 

After a few words from GeneralPhipps, 
Sir C. Forbes, Mr. Cressett Pelham, and 
Sir F. Trench, in support of the clause, 

Mr. Weyland asked whether the Right 
Honourable Gentleman would have pny 
objection to allow officers who had served 
ten years, and who had since taken holy 
orders, to continue to receive their half- 
pay? 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse, in reply, said, that 
he could not concur in the suggestion, as 
such officers could not be called upon to 
serve. The Right Honourable Baronet 
then defended the principle of the clause 
against the objections of the Honourable 
Member for Middlesex. Many cases had 
occurred, with reference to the subject 
of half-pay, involving circumstances wo 
piteous, to which, if he had followed the 
dictates of liis own feelings, instead of 
performing the strict duty of a public 
officer, lie must have given way. The 
effect of this clause would, ho hoped, be 
to lessen the number of Buch cases in 
future. The question between him and 
the Honourable Member for. Middlesex 
was a question of economy. Now lie (Sir 
J. Hobhouse) contended, that this clause 
did not involve an infringement of eco- 
nomy. The country, notwithstanding 
what the Honourable Member had said, 
would give him as much credit for his 
motives, arfHhey gave to the Honourable 
Member for his. When this sul jert was 
clearly understood, the country would see 
that the change was not an infringement 
of public economy, and that it would not 
introduce confusion into tfie public ac- 
counts ; but that it was calculated to re- 
store to the King's service a right, of 
which it had been unjustly deprived. 

Sir J. Graham said, that on the score 
both of justice and economy, he was pre- 
pared to support the clause proposed by 
his Honourable Friend, but not without 
restrictions? In his opinion the maximum 
amount of ci$il and military allowances 
ought to be kejft within a proper compass. 
And how was that to be effected ? Why, 
by causing an account of the amount so 
received by officers on half-pay to be laid 
on the table annually.* 


In answer to an observation front Sir 

A. Dalrymple, 

Sir J. Graham said, that the benefit of 
employing half-pay officers to perform 
civil duties was, that if they were exe- 
cuted by civilians they would, on retire* 
roent, superannuation, or the abolition 
office, be entitled to a retiring allowance 9 * 
whereas, in the other case, the officer 
woul^fail back upon his half-pay. 

The clause was then agreed to. 


PRIZE MONEY. 

PRIZES ADVERTISED FOR FAT VENT IN THE 

LONDON UA/ETTEN, AS REPORTED TO THE 

TREASURER 9Y T1IE NAVY. DOWN TO THE 

18TH OP SEPTKMUER, 1882. 

Atholl. for Dos Amigos, capt. 10 Nov. 
30. — Pay 2 July 32.— Agt. Maule and Co., 
Great George-btreet, Westminster. 

Ditto, for Amilia, capt. 9 Dec. 29. — Pay 
ditto. — Agt. ditto. 

Acasta and Cebes,for L’Esperance, capt. 
30 April 98. — Pay ditto. — Agt. ditto. 

Conflict, for Ninfa, capt. 24 Nov. 30.— 
Pay 17 Aug. 32. — Agt. Win. Holmes, 3, 
Lyon’s inn, Strand. 

Dryad and her tender Fair Rosamond, 
for El Potosi, capt. 19 July 31. — Pay on 
arrival. — Agt. Sir F. Ommanney, Norfolk- 
street, Strand. 

Ditto, and her tenders Black Joke and 
Fnir Rosamond, for Regulo and Rapido, 
capt. 10 Sept. 31. — Pay 26 Sept. 32. — Agt. 
ditto. 

Hyperion, for Seizure of Spirits, &c., 
capt. between 1 Jan. and 22 March 31.— 
Pay 1 0 Aug. 32. — Agt. C. Clemcntson, 8 
Adelphi Terrace. 

Ipliigenia, for Vecua, capt. 15 April 22. 
—Pay 17 July 32 — Agt. W. II. B. Bar- 
wis, 1, New Buswell-court. 

Lightning, for Flora, capt. 3 July 15.— 
Pay 7 Sept. 32. — Agts. Cooke and Hal- 
ford, 41, Norfulk-street, Strand. 

Myrmidon, for Vecua, capt. 15 April 22. 
— Pay 12 July 32. — Agt. Thomas Stilwell, 
22, Arundel-street, Strand. 

•Sybille, for Tentadera, capt. 1 Nov. 29 — 
Puy 19 July 32. — Agt. F. Goode, 15, 
Surrey-street, Strand. 

Ditto, for Nostra Sa. de Guia, capt. 7 
Jan 30. — Pay *litto— Agt. ditto. 

Spider, for William, capt. 9 April 13.— 
Pay 8 Oct. 32.— A^t. Sir F. M. Ommqan- 
ney, 32, Norfolk-btr&t, Strand. 

Toraze, for sundry Coins, and 3301. re- 
serve' from the Proceeds of Sundry Ves- 
sels, capt. 8 July 10. — Pay 7 Sept. 32 — 
Agts. Cooke and Halford, 41, Norfolk* 
street. Strand. 
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COURT MARTIAL. 

A Court-Martial assembled ou board his 
Majesty’ll ship Victory, in Portsmouth har- 
bour, on the 1st ult., for the trial of Cap- 
fain Alexander Gordon, late of his Majes- 
ty's ship Atholl, on the undermentioned 
. charges, preferred against him by Captain t 
Hayes, late commodore on the coast of* 
Afsiea. The following members composed 
the Court: — Vice-Admiral Sir Priteney 
Malcolm, K.C.B., (President), Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir Frederic Maitland, K.C.B., Captains 
Hyde Parker, Sir Francis Collier, C. B. 
Fanshawe, Lord John Hay, Eden, and 
Hastings. James Hoskins, Esq. Judge- 
Advocate. 

1st charge. — “For disrespect, neglect of 
duty, and un-oflicerlike conduct, in not 
waiting upon Commodore Hayes, agreeably 
with the rules and regulations of his Ma- 
jesty’s service* between the 17th and 20th 
April, 1831, on joining him at Prince's 
Island, near the west coast of Africa, after 
his return from the duty directed to be per- 
formed by his orders, dated Sierra Leone, 
14th December, 1830, pretending to be 
unable to do so, which induced Commodore 
Hayes to go on board the Atholl in a 
friendly way, to see him, after which Cap- 
tain Gordon visited on board the Medina, 
at the same anchorage, and did not wait 
upon him, his commanding officer, propos- 
ing, however, to visit him after being inva- 
lided.” 

2d charge . — t{ In negligently performing 
the duty imposed on him by his orders of 
the 14th of December abovemeutioned, and 
for neglecting to make a proper report of 
the manner in which he had executed the 
said orders, merely writing a heedless letter, 
dated nearly a fortnight before the Atholl 
arrived at *the point of the coast where 
Commodore Hayes directed in the above 
orders, the examination and inquiry should 
terminate.” 

' 3d* charge . — u In un-officerlike conduct, 
stating in a note addressed to Commodore 
Hayes, that in the rigid execution of his 
last order valuable lives had been lost, 
which he should never cease to regret, 
when it was a fact fhat neither man dor 
boy had died on that service : and Captain 
Gordon had himself written to Commodore 
Hayes not three days previously, saying, 

* The health of his snip'B company, having 
only loBt one man since he left Portsmouth, 
Is m proof of good regqfction.* ” 

4th charge. — “ In making a bargain for 
a sum of money, and also a half oft their 
bounty and prise money, with two officers 
‘.next 09 the Admiralty list, to be paid to him 
in the event of their promotion being con- 
firmed in the vacancies he would make for 
.them'by going home invalided. 


6th eharge.-*-* for tm-offiwrtlfce con. 
duct in having written a letter, dated the 
6th July, 1831, to their Lordships’ Secre- 
tary, and stating therein that he wrfs sur- 
prised to find that Commodore Hayes had 
sent his ship, the Atholl, jto Fernando Po, 
where he was quite aware her services wele 
not required \ and in stating that the First- 
Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeon, and 
thirty-seven petty officers and searndh of 
the Atholl, were detained on board the 
Dryad, instead of being sent by the Medina 
to join their proper ship j and stating that 
Commodore Hayes was waiting at Sierra 
Leone to purchase and fit out the Dos 
Amigos as a third tender to the Dryad,* 
and also in untruly stating that Commo- 
dore Ilayes had appointed Lieutenant 
Ramsay, First-Lieutenant of the Atholl, 
to the Dryad without his consent.” 

The charges having been read over, thtj 
following objection, on the part of Captain 
Gordon, was addressed to the Court : — 

“ Gentlemen, — The prisoner is ready to 
enter upon his trial immediately, on all the 
four charges of the prosecutor; but he 
humbly submits to the Court that the fifth 
charge, being of an offence imputed to him 
in an un-of!icerlike manner, in writing a 
certain letter, when he was not in actual 
service and full pay in the Meet or any ship 
of war in his Majesty’s service, the Bame is 
not according to the statute passed in the 
twenty-second year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King George II., cap. 32, sec. II, 
within the jurisdiction of thiB honourable 
Court, such statute having expressly en- 
acted, * that nothing contained in the arti- 
cles of war, shall extend or be construed to 
extend to empower any Court-Martial to be 
constituted by vjrtuc of that act, to proceed 
to the trial of any of the offences specified 
in the several articles (other than those there 
mentioned) which shall not be comnfitted 
by such persons us at the time of the of- 
fence committed shall be on actual sen ice 
and full pay in the fleet or ships of war of 
his Majesty’s navy.' But he begs to add, 
notwithstanding, that he is ready to meet 
the charge itself, and go into the fullest 
investigation of the allegations contained 
in the charge alluded to, if the Court 
should think proper.” 

The Court was then cleared, and on its 
being re-opened, the President intimated 
to Captain Gordon that it was necessary 
he should produce evidence to show that 
he was upon half-pay at the ,peRod alluded 
to, upon which Commander Castles, late of 
t-he Medina, was called in and asked by the 
Court, if Captain Gordon returned to Eng* 
land with him in the Medina, and to stale 
the day he landed him in England** Cap-' 
tain Castles replied'ibat ^Captain Gordon* 
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returned with him in the Medina, and that 
he landedhim on or about the 20th of June, 
1831. 

The- Court was again cleared, and being 
re-opened, the Court decided that the objec- 
tion raised on the j>att of Captain Gordon 
wad valid, and that the Court could not pro- 
ceed to the investigation of the charge. The 
Court having heard the evidence in support 
of th* prosecution and Captain Gordon's 
defence, the following decision was read by 
the Judge Advocate ; — “ The Court paving 
deliberately weighed and considered the 
evidence adduced, is of* opinion that the 
first of the said charges,' contained in the 
said order of the 24th September, hath net 
been proved, inasmuch as it appears tfyit 
the state of Captain Gordon’s health pre- 
vented him from waiting on Commodore 
Hayes at the titno alluded to in the said 
charge ; that the second of the said charges 
hath not been .proved ; that the third of 
the said charges. hath been in part proved, 
inasmuch as the said Captain Alexander 
Gordon addressed a note to Commodore 
Hayes, in which there is a very unguarded 
and improper expression ; that the fourth 
of the said charges hath not been proved ; 
that with reference to the fifth of the above 
charges, and referred to in the said ordt* 
of the 30tli dajT of September lust, the 
Court is of opinion that, inasmuch as it 
• hath been proved and admitted in evidence 
that the said Captain Alexander Gordon 
was not in actual service, and in full pay in 
the fleet or in any ship of war of his Ma- 
jesty, on the 5th July, 1831, being the day 
of the date of the letter referred, to by the 
said mentioned, order, the Court hath no 
jurisdiction or authority to try Captain 
Gordon upon the said change, being ex. 
pressly prohibited from exercising such 
jurisdiction or authority by the 4th section 
of an Act passed in the twenty-second year 
of the reign Of George II. ; that with refer- 
ence «to the said third charge, which lias 
been in part proved as aforesaid, in consi- 
deration of Captain Gordon having, imme- 
diately on his discovering that j^ommodore 
Hayes had misapprehended his meaning, 
offered an apology ty Commodore Hayes 
for the expression contained in the letter 
referred to in the said charge, und having 
disclaimed any intention of throwing cen- 
sure on the Commodore by such expression, 
the Court doth only adjudge the said Cap- 
tain Gordon to be admonished to be more 
circumspect ifl hjs correspondence with his 
superior officers in future ; and he i^hereby 
so admonished accordingly.” , 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 
&c. 

Wat Office, 

4th September, 1832. 
Sir,— I have received his Majesty' a 
commands to acquaint you, that the ope- 
ration of that part of the Royal Warrant 
dated 14th November, 1829, granting 
under certain conditions, the Discharge of 
Soldiers to Pension at their own request is 
for the present suspended, and that no 
more men are to be recommended by you 
for that indulgence, until you shall have 
been furnished with further orders on the 
subject. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

John Hobhousb. 
Officer Commanding. • # 

Admiralty, 12th Oct. 1832. 

His Majesty, having had under his con- 
sideration the meritorious services of the 
Royal Marines, and the very long standing 
of the Senior Subalterns, und having also 
adverted to the Regulation established in 
the Army by a General Order of the 27th 
Dec. 1826, ami adojited in the Marines on 
the 17th August 1827, by which the First 
Lieutenants on full pay of seniority prior to 
1812 wen? allowed, under certain restric- 
tions, the option of promotion to the rank 
of Captain, unattached, and on the old rate 
of half- pay" of 5s. a day, which Regulation, 
although still in force in the Army, has 
long ceased in the Marines, in consequence 
of there not being any Lieutenants on half- 
pay to fill up the vacancies, has been gra- 
ciously pleased, in reference to the situation 
of this deserving class of Officers, to direct 
that the Regulation in question snail be re- 
newed in the latter corps, to the First Lieu- 
tenants of the Seniority beforementioned 
now remaining on the effective full pay. 

Ilis Majesty has been further pleased to 
direct that the vacancies of the' Second Lieu- 
tenants, who will be promoted in succession 
to the Senior First Lieutenants thus becom- 
ing Captains op half-pay, shall remain un- 
filled until such. Captains- shall be recalled 
to full-pay, which they will be- as vacancies 
occur, and in the order of succession directed 
by the Regulation of 1827 ; and with each 
of them so recalled a Second Lieutenant 
will be appointed, so as to preserve the va- 
cancies of Second Liwtehants correspond- 
ing with the Captains on half-pay; and the 
Widow* of the'Officers attaining the rank 
of Captain under this Regulation will be 
admitted to the Pensions x>f , Captains* 
Widows. 

By Command of their Lordships, , 

* Geo non Ellio*. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS# 


NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Captain*. 

» Joseph Harrison. H. G. Colpoya. 

Commanders. , 

T. Bparke Thompson. Arthur Wakefield. 
Thomas Spearing Osmer, retired. 

Lirutbnant. m 
Charles Pearson. 

| Masts r. . 

— Webb. 


SURGEON. 

Isaac Wesley. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain. 

Robt. Talt • . . «. . Spartlate 

Hon. W. Wellesley . * . Winchester 

Hon. J. Percy, C.B. . Wellesley 

N. Lockyer, C. B. . Stag 

Sir Thomas Troubrjidge, Bart. Mdlabar 
H. G. Colpoys*” . . . Sapphire 

Sir James A. Gordon, K.C.B. . Chatham yacht 
H. B, Ross .... riymonth do. 
SlrT.Ussher, K.C.H. . Bermuda do. 


G. Evans • 
E. Crouch • 

J. 0. Symonds 
A. Wakefield 


Commanders. 

. . Rhadsmantbus 

l Secretary to llear-Adin. Sir 

) Michael Seymour 
. . . Serpent 

. . . Winchester 


William Morgan . . . Malabar. 

John Monday . . . Coast Guard. 


Thomas Bushby . . . Do. 
Geo. Cha. Blake ... Do. 


M.Worsley .... Do. 


Lieutenants. 

Thomas Woods . . , Hornet R.C. 

— Keeling .... Sitamiock R.C. 
C. C. Nelson . . . Biitanuia. 

H. W. Clare .... Clio 


J. B. Emery . 

J. M. Mott ley 
Ed. Seymour | 

J. Grant (a) . 

R. J. Otway 
J. R. Baker . 
Chas. Leach . 

E. L. Harvey 
W. B. Oliver 
B. Haines • 

Js. E. Parlby 
W. H. Quin . 

R. J. Pengelly 
G. T. Gordon 1 
Geo. Hurst . 

E. Robinson ' . 

G. A. Thorndike 
Ralph Hay • 
John Wright . 
Owen Stanley 
Charles Eden 
John Cornish (a) 
John Puffield 
John Hay (c) 

Gjeo. W. Tomlin 

Alexander Karley 
E. Houkin . 

J, T. Dormer 
— Webb 
W. Carr • 
John Batea • 
W.Ellis . 
Philip M liman 
Henry H odder 


. . . Larne 

. . . Undaunted 

Flug to Reur-Adm. Sir Mi- 
chael Seymour 

• . . Spartiatc 

. • • ditto i 

. . • ditto 

. . . ditto ‘ * 

. . . Vernon 

. . . Serpent] * 

. . . ditto 

. . . Griffon 

• . . Forester] 

... Asiu 

. . . RhadamanthuB 

. . . ditto 

. . . ChelseaTelegr. 

• • . Castor , 

• . • Isis 

. . • Hermes 

. • • Malabar 

• . . ditto 

• • • ditto 

• • \ Corron 

. . • Coast Guard 

. jp • ditto 

MASTERS., 

. . . Athol 

. • • Cast A 

, . . Larne 

. • • Algerine 

• . • Spaitlate 

... Donegal 
.. « • Malabar 

. . • Satellite 

• . • Zthndamaathus 


SUkSIONR# 

W. Folds • . • Conway 

B. M. Cornish . . • Larue 

C. France , • . • Rhadauanthus 

E. Bowm • • • « Spartlate „ 

Assiitant-Surobons. 

J. Philips .... Satellite 
W. M 'Gill (sup.) . . . Victory 

A. C. H. Thrasher, M.D. . First epp. 

J. M'Gowan . . • • Custor 

W. B. Macdonald. . . Britannia . 

Henry/Dsman ... Pike 
Alex. Bryson « . • Grlffbn 

H. Arnot . Malabar 

C. France . • • • Rhadamanthos 

Geo. Doak • • • • Carron • 

Pursers. 

T» Williams . • . Spartlate 

G. V. Oughton . . • Vernon 

Thos. T. Jeffery . • . Serpent 

John Bell . . . Rhadamanthus 

Thomas Jennings (a) . . Malabar 

Chaplains* 

Rev. J. Falls « Spartlate. 

Rev. J. Cooper . • . Asia 

Rev. O. S. Harrison . • Malabar 

Mr. Oliver Lang has been appointed Master 
Shipwright at Portsmouth, vice Mr. John Nol- 
lotli, who retires. 

Mr. John Penk to be Master Shipwright at 
WoolWich, vice Lang. 

« ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTION. 

Second Lieutenant, John Charles Lamborn 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. 

Thos. Hurdle . . . Spartlate 

Thomas Stephens . . Donegal 

Second Lieutenants. 
C.MmshnH . . . Victory 

G. A. Danvers ... Spartlate 
J. T. Aelett . . . Spartlate 


ARMY. 

WAR- OFFICE, Sept. £8. 

16th Regt. of Lt. Drgs. — Cornet Edward Fcl- 
lowes, to be Lieut, by p. vice Bnshe, promoted ; 
Charles Sparling, Gent, to lie Cornet, by p. vice 
FellowPs. •' 

6th Regt. of Foot— Ens. Alexander Jmlacli, 
from h.p. 721 Foot, to be Ens. vice Wetherall, 
whose appointment has been cancelled. 

14th Foot.*.— Collett Leventhorpe, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Parker, who ret. 

16th Foot.— Ens. Charles Hawker, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Carter, wbosfc promotion has not taken 
place. 

17th Foot.— Hospital Assistant Temple Pear- 
son, from the h.p. to be Assistant-Surgeon, rice 
Newton, prom. , 

22d Foot.— Captain Ethelred Hawkins, ftom 
the 49th Foot, to be Capt. vice Wilkinson, who 
exchanges. 

26th Foot.— Lieut. Robert Ca#r Hamondf from 
h.p. 81st Foot, to be Lieut, rifle Thompson, prom. 

27th Foot.— Capt. Louie .Robert James ,V«rs- 
, sturme, from h. p. Unstt. to be Cape, rice Mat- 
thew Higgins, who each, receiving the dlffesepce. 

28th Foot. — Lieut. Thomas Wheeler, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Irving, deceased^ Ensign 
Thomits Beckham, to be Lieut, vlee Wheeler $ 
Gent. Cadet Ranald J. M Vkonell, from the Royal 
Military College, to beSae. rice Beckhiuzw 
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41ft Font.*— Assist-Surg. George Glaeser, from 
h. n. Cue Regiment* to be AssAsUSurg* vice 
William Dowell Fry* who earch. 

49th Foot— Brevet-Major William Wilkinson* 
from the— -Foot* to he Capt. vice Huwkina* 
who each. 

6Uth Foot.— Second Lieut. Henry Bingham* to 
he First Lieut, by p. vice Lord Fincastle, prom, ; 
Wiliam George Rose, Gent.* to be Second Lieut* 
by p. vice Bingham. 

93d Foot— Assist, *Surg. Joseph Edmondson, 
from the Hospital Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Eklns^deceaaed. 

97th Foot.— Ens. George Robert Cummin, to 
bf Lieut* by p. vice Reade, who ret. ; Charles 
James Frederick Denshire, Gent, to be Eng. by 
p. vice Cummin. * 

Hospital Staff.— Farquhar M'Rae. M.D. to be 
AssiaL-Surg. to the Force**, vice Edmondson, 
appointed to the 93d Foot. 

Memoranda. — The dutc of the commission of 
Lieut. John Edwards, of the 46th Fool, has bdlen 
altered from the 14th November, 1827, to the $lst 
of October, 1827. in order to his beiug placed iu 
his proper situation In that corps. 

The promotion of Brevet- Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Williams, on h. p. 2d Garrison Battalion, to be 
Cm. in the Army from 22d July, 1830* lias not 
taken place. 

WAR OFFICE, Oct. $. 

Memorandum. — The half-pay of the undermen- 
tioned officer has beeii cancelled irom the 7th 
of Sept. 1832, inclusive, he having received a 
commuted allowance for Ills commission : — 

Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General Henry 
Ersklne Head. 

The half-pay of the undermentioned officers 
has been cancelled from the 2d instant, im luslxe, 
they having accepted commuted allowances for 
their commissions 

Cornet Thomas Coventry, h. p. 1st Drg^. ; 
Ens. Daniel Mackenzie, h. p.88th Ft.} Assist.- 
Surg. George Hickman, h.p. U8lh Ft.; Lieut. 
Thomas Suluslmry Price, h. p. Royal Waggon 
Train; Ens. Thomas Cooksou Kenyon, h.p. 
JOtb Ft. ; Lieut. Atwood Henry Kelsey, h. p. 
York Hussars ; Lieut. William Richard Mea- 
cock, h. p. 63d Ft. ; Ens. Vernon Davys, h. p. 
88th Ft.; Paymaster Lawrence Cattle, h. p. De 
Meuron's Regt. • 

North York Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry — 
Cornet Christopher Lonsdale Bradley, to be 
Lieut.; Robert Mowbray Daftiell, Gent, to be 
Cornet, vice Bradley. _ 

Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry.— Cornet 
WlUMtm Price Phlpson to be Lieut, vice James 
MolUlett, resigned ; John Rose, Gent, to be Ve- 
terinary Surgeon, vice English, deceased. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 2. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.— Second Lieut 
Henry D. Harness, to be First Lieut, vice Bos- 
cawen, dec.; Gentleman Cadet Sampson Freeth, 
to be Second Lieut. ; Gentleman Cadet John H. 
Payne, to be ditto. „ , 

Lj Bast York MUltia.-^WllHam Frogatt Bethell, 
Esq. to be Captain vice Marmaduke Nelson, 

Worcester Yeomanry Cavalry.— Lieut Francis 
Lyttletou Holyoake, to be Copt vice Denham 
Cookes, resigned. 

• WAR-OFFICE, Oct. 6. . . 

Memorandum.— , In addltloe to the distinctions 
formerly granted to the 25th Foot, hj* Majesty 
fast been pleasedjto permit the Regiment to bear 
the White Horse, and the motto " fieo osjjera 
In the fourth corner of the regimental 

Regt. of Light Drag.— Cornet Robert 
jKlttdhder Lockhart, to be Lieut by p. vice 
RWyer , who »etVHon.*Barry Charlee Yelver- 
uSjS\ beXJoM^ hyp. vice LoehborW 


21st Foot— Second Lieut Frederick George 
Alnsile, to be First Lieut* by p. vice Wightman* 
who ret. 

39th Foot.— Lieut. Gerard Charles Borough* 
to be Capt. by p. vice Waldron* who ret. 

8lst Foot.— Lieut Jasper Byng Creagh* to be 
Capt. by p. vice Hall, who ret. ; Ens. William 
Henry Charles Wellesley* to be Lieut, by n. vloe 
Creagh ; Robert Nicholson, Gent, to be Ensign 


by p. vice Wellesley. 


Foot.— Ens. Archibald Campbell, to be 
Adjut. vice Bruuker. prom. 

Unattached.— Lieut. WUiiam Rannie, from 
tlie lOtls Foot, to be Capt. of Infantry without 
pur. 

Hospital Staff. —Charles Hugh James, Gent 
to be Assist.-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Brydon* 

Memorandum. — The appointment of Asslat.- 
Surgeon Michael Lawless Duigan, from h. p. of 
57th Foot, to tie Assist.* Surgeon to the Forces, 
which was stated to have taken place on the 
11th of July last, has not token place. 

October 9. 

East Essex Refculur Militia.— Ens. Arthur J. 
Laudon, to be Capt. vice Smith, resigned; 
George Frtderick Maybey. Gent to be Lieut 
vice Weeley, dec. ; StepheffW«*ley, Gent, to be 
Ensign, vice Lambe, prom. 

2d Somerset Regt. of Militia.— George Rob- 
bins, Gent to be Ensign. 

West Kent Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry— 
Tonbridge Wells Troop.— Lieut. Robert Willie 
Blencosvc, to be Capt. vice Akers, resigned. 

2d Oxeuhoath Troop.— 1 Thomas Fairfax Best, 
Esq. to be Capt.; John H oiling worth, Geut. to 
be Corbet. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 11. 

Royal negt. of Artillery.— Capt. and Brevet- 
Mujor Charles Gllnioiir, to be Lleut.-Colonel,* 
vice Wilmot, dec.; Second Captain Henry Lewis 
Sweeting, to be Capt. vice Gilnmur; First Lieut. 
Henry Palliser, to be Second Capt. vice Sweet- 
ing; Second Lieut Henry Stanley M'Cllntock, 
to be FlreWLieut. vice Palllser ; Quartermu«ter- 
Serjeant William Porter, to be Quaitermuster, 
vice M'Coy, dec. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. — Major-General 
Sir Frederick William Mulcaster, K.C. II., to 
be Colonel-Commandant, vice Sir Alexander 
Bryce, dec. 

WAR OFFICE, Oct. 12. 

1st or Gren. Regt. of Foot Guards.— Ensign 
and Lieut. Edward Birch llcynardson, to be 
Lieut, and Cupt. by p. vice Ricketts, who retires. 

10 Foot— Lieut. William Rawlins, from the 
13th Regt. to be Lieut without p. vice Runnle, 
prom. 

13th Foot —Lieut. Alexander Stuart, from the 
h. p. of the 84th Regt. to be Lieut, vice Rawlins, 
app. to the 10th Hegt. 

Kith Foot.— Lieut. Andrew Richard Evans, 
from the h. p. of the 93d Regiment, to be Lieut, 
vlfe William Murray, who exch. 

21st Foot.— Jumes Baillie Guthrie, Gent to be 
Second Lieut, by p.vice Alnsile, prom. 

27tb Foot— Lieut. William Elliott, from the 
45th Regt. to be Lieut vice John Stewart Lyon* 
who ret. un h. p. of the 3d Garrison Battalion. 

45th Foot.— Lieut. Bolton Edward Stretch* 
from h. p. of 3d Garrison Battalion* to be Lieut, 
vice Elliott, app. to the 27th Regt. 

60th Foot — SeconcRLteut. Alfred MuodJy, to 
be First Lieut. *y p. vice Filxgerald, who retires ; 
Char Ip* William Jebh, Geut. to be Second Lieut, 
by p. vice Munday. M , m ± + 

67th Foot.— Gentleman Cadet Charles 9, S. 
Evans, from the Royal Military Collage, to be 
Ensign, without p. . 

73d Foot.— Lieut. Thomas Fraser Bandsman* 
from h. p. to be Lieut, vice James Coay, who 
each, rec.the diff. 
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WA H omos, Oct 19. fOth Foot— Bne. Henry Darlento be Went 

lift Regt of Life' Guard*.-- Richard Brooke, without p. vice Kirwan, dec. j Gent Cadet Hear f 
Gent, to beCornet and Sub-Lieutenant, by p. vice Clark, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Lord Charlee Pelham Clinton, who retiree. Ene. vice Darley. 

■ 4 th Draff. Guard*.— William H oaken Harper. 77th Foot— Lieut. William iThomton Sef- 
Gent. to be Cornet, by p.vloe Holds worth, prom, vantee, from the 86th Regt. to be Lieut, flee 
3d Light Dr*.— Thomas Martin Cockiedge, Fenwick, who each. 

Gent, to be Cornet, by p. rice Downes, prom. 66th Foot.— Lieut. Horatio Fenwick, from the 

5th Foot.— Cant. John Wingticld King, from 77th Regt. to be Lient. Tice Servantee, pho 
h. p. to be Captain, vice George William Butler, exch. j Lieut. Horatio Fenwick, to be Aftyilt. vice 
wbo exc. receiving tbe difference. Tinne, who resign* the Adjut. only. 

9lh Foot.— Lieut. Charles Dormer, from the 94th Foot.— Assist.-Surgeon William Charles 
24th Regt. to be Lieut, vice William Jackson, Humfrey, from the 95th Regt, to be AaalaL-Surg. 
who ret. on h. p. of the Royal Staff Corp i. vice Wbods, app. to the 94th Regt. * 

24th Foot.— Lieut. William Garnons Hughes, 95th Foot.— Charles Stewart Still, Gent, to be 
from h.p. Royal Stuff Corps, to be Lieut, vice Asslst.-Surg. vice Humfrey, app.'to the 94th Regt. 
Dormer, appointed to the 9th Regt. Unattached.— Maj. Colin Campbell, from the 

57th Foot.— James Hennen, Gent, to be Assist. 21 st Ft. to be Lieut -Col. of Infantry, by p. 
Surgeon, vice Cutler, whose appointment has not Hospital Staff'. — Staff- Surg. Samuel Berwick 
taken place. Bruce, from the h.p. to be Surg. to the Forces, 

77th Foot.— Aseiatant-Stirgeon Charles Dealey, vice John Wni.Watson, M.D. who exch. 
from the 15th Light DragoonB, to be Surgeon, Memoranda. — Maj.-Gcn. Henry Willoughby 
vice O'Halloran, deceased. < Roke lias been allowed to retire from tbe ser- 

Memorandum.— The commission of Deputy vice, by the sale of an unat. commission. 
Commlssary-CTeneral Matthew Dclaval O’Alearu The appointment of Assist. -Surg. James Hurst, 

has been cancelled from the 4th inst. Inclusive, from the h.p. of the 37th Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. 
he having accented a commuted allbwance for to the Forces, as stated in the Gazette of the ?3d 
his half-pay. 1 of March last, has not tuken place. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Oct. 19. The date of Lieut. Charles Hawker’s pro- 

Royal Regt. of Artillery.— Second-Captain and motion, In the 16th Ft. is the 20th of July, 1832, 
Adi utant Frederick W rlgh t to be Capt. vice Hunt, and not the 28th of Sept. 1832. 

ret. i First Lieut. E. D. Hawkins, to be Second 

Captain, vice Wright; Second Lieutenant S. P. COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 

Townsend, to be First Lieutenant. To be Drp.-AsMbt.-Com.-Gen. — Edward Mon- 

tugu Archdeacon, Gent. ; William Baldy, Gent.; 

WAR-OFFICE, Oct. 26. Henry Edward Vuux, Gent. ; William Robert 

2d Regt. Drag. Taylor, Gent, to beVete- Alexander Lnmont, Gent, ; William Frederick 

rlnary Surgeon, vice Watt-s who rebigns. Jones, Gent.; John Kent, Gent, t Stephen Owen, 

1st or Gren. Regt. Foot Gds.— Richard Wilson G*»ut. 

Fitzpatrick, Gent, to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. 

vice Reynurdson, prom. OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Oct. 25. 

21st Foot.— Capt. George Deare, to be Major, Ordnunce Medical Department.— George Nu- 
by p. vice Campbell, prom.; Lieut. CharleB gent Page, M.D. to be Assist-Surg. vice Luca* 
William Perkins Mavra, to be Capt. by p. vice resigned. 

Deare ; Second Lieut. William Higginson Duff, 

to be First Lieut, by p. vice Mag. a; Bertie Worcestershire Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
Edward Murray Gordon, Gent, to be Second The Hun. Thomas Henry Foley, to be Lieut-Col. 
Lieut, by p. vice Duff. vice Lord Lyttleton, res. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 19th* the lady of Lieut. Frederick E. 
Steele, h. p. 18th (Royal Irish) regiment, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 20th. at Uddens House, county of Dorset, 
the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Sir James Fraser, 
Bart, of a son. 

At Llskeard, the Lady of Lieut. Ede, of H. M. 
steamer Colombia, of a daughter 
Sept. 21st, the Lady of Capt. F. E. Locli, R.N. 
of a eon. 

At Penzance, the Lady of Lieut. Hughes, R.N. 
Commander of H. M. cutter Viper, of a son. 

Sept. 23d, at Caber, the Lady of Coptain Ray. 
mond White, Enniskillen Dragoons, of a son. 

Sept. 26th, at Falmouth, the Lady of Lieut. 
J. Drew, R.N. of a daughter. 

Sept. 30th, at Dover, the Lady «f James Martin. 
E*q. Rifle Brigade, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1st, at Birr, the Lady of Major Freeth, 
64th Regt. of a daughter 
Oct. 3d, at Southsea, the Lady of Capt. Moles- 
worth, R.M. of a daughter. 

Oct. 4th, at Eastbourne, the Lady of Lieut. T. 
Foster, Royal Engineers, of a daughter. 

At Groat House, Powick, tbe Lady of C. Kelson, 
Esq. late of the 3d Dreg. Guards, of a daughter. 

At Sutton Court, the Lady or Admiral Sir 
.Richard King, Bart, of a daughter. 

OctT 9th, at Bouthaca, the Lady of Lieut, F,’ 
Wood, R.N. of a daughter. 


Oct. 11th, at Southsea, the Lady of Lieut. 
Heriot, Royal Murines, of a daughter. 

Oct. 25tli, in Glo’ster-street, Portman-square. 
the lady of Capt. Rose H. Fuller, U.N.of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July lOdi, at Wyuberg, Cape of Good Hope, by 
special licence, Capt. Robert Dampier Hallifax, 
75th Itegt. eldest son of the llev. FltswiUiam 
Ilallifax, of Bathcot, near Ludlow, to Harriet, 
only surviving daughter of Lieut -Colonel Thom- 
son, Royal Engineers. 

At Brock vllle, Canada, F. R. Foote, Esq. As- 
sistant Commlssary-Gene/bl, son of Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. J. Foote, K.C.B. to Charlotte, daughter of 
Dr. llubbell. 

Sept. 3d, at Montreal, Capt Henry W. Hrarrl*, 
24th Regt. to Eliza, only daughter o/ Captain 
Charles Walker, 15th Regt. 

In Paris, Commander Milsom Wroot, R.N. to 
Harriet, daughter of Capt. Holland, R.N. • 

Sept. SOtb, at Bolney, Sussex, 1 *- — H. V. 
Huntley, ~lt.N. third sou of tile late Rev. R. 
Huntley, of Boxwell Conrt, Gloucestershire, te 
Anne, eldest daughter of tbe late Lieut-General 


Sept. 26th, at Heath College, near Internee* 
Lieut.-Col. R. Robertson, of the Bombay army, 
to Harriet, second daughter of Robert Plano* 
Esq. of Riga. * ^ 

Sept, 28th, M Edinburgh, Lient N. Gordon 
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Corbett, ft. N. second son of the late James Cor* 
bett Porterfield, Esq. of Porterfield, to Margaret, 
daughter of Patrick Borthwick, Esq. 

Capt. George H. Hogarth, 26th, or Cameronlan 
Regiment, to Mary, second daughter of Thomas 
Cooper, Esq* M.D. of Bengewotth. 

At Cheltenham, P. M. N. Guy, 8th, or 

Regiment, to Anne, daughter of the 
lAI^Wlllltm ^ one8, ^ 8< I* Glanbrane, Glamor- 

Oct. 11th, by special licence, at Willowbank, 
County Limerick, Cnpt. S. Vlgnoles, 19th Regt. 
and Chief Magistrate of Police at Ennl«, to 
Louisfl: youngest daughter of William N. Mac- 
namara. $sq. M.P. for the County Clare. 

X)ct. Uth, at Tichfield, Lieut. W. Mayott, R.N. 
to Murla, daughter of Frederick Bedford,^ sq. of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Oct. 11th, Copt. Ferrars Loftus, 'Grenadier 
Guards, son of the late General and Lady Eliza- 
beth Loftus, to Louisa, only child of the Rev, 
John Bastard, of West Lodge, Dorsetshire. 

Oct. 16th, Lieut. P. N. M'Keller, R.M. to M»ry 
Ann, daughter of the Rev. Wm. Row. 

Oftt. 16th, at Muilion, by the Rev. F. L.Bluett, 
Vicar of that parish, Capt. Riehurd Johns Head, 
R N. to Saiuh Vigurs, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
BlUelt. 

Oct. 18th, at 8 tj. Mark’s, Kenuington, by spe- 
cial licence, James Brown, Esq. Mailer R.N. to 
Jane Hope Burgess, youngest daughter of J. H. 
Burgess, Esq. Purser R.N. 

DEATHS. 

CAPTAINS. 

Hughes, 3d Foot. • 

August 23d. O’FaiTell, unatt., London. 
September 13th. Irving, 28 rh Foot, Fermoy. 

LIEUTENANTS. • 

Aug. "th. Percy, l/th Lancers, Southampton. 
Bowles, 83d Foot. 

August loth. Lync, h. p. 47th Foot. 

• August 2Ut. Lloyd, h.p. 84th Foot. 

September 19th. Boscawcn, R. Eng., Lurgan, 
Ireland. 

QUARTER-MAS TEH. 

September 24th. M’Coy, R. Art. Woolwich. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Insp.-Gen Muttlebury, M.D. b. p. Quebec. 

Surg. Bellers, h. p. 68tli Foot. * 
chaplain's dkpartnAjt. 

February 17th. Rev. B. C. Goodlson, M.A. 
Cape of Good Hope. ^ 

September fith. At Montreal, of Cholera, Lt.* 
Col. William Mackay, Superintendant of Indiun 
Affair* for the Diatrlct of Montreal. 

September *8th. At Quebec, of dropsy, aged 
39, W. C. Russell, Esq. lute Lieut, on h. p. of 
the fith Foot. # 

September 11th. At Montreal, aged 43, Lieut. 
Daniel White, h. p. 60th Regt. 

Sept. 23d. Lieut-Col. Tucker, late 29th Regt. 
September 25th. At Hastings, Lieut. -Col. 
Edward Wilmot, R. TI. A. 

At Lambeth, Lieut.-Col. Molesworth Phillips, 
h.p Royal Marines, tfle last surviving compa- 
nion of the lllustiious circumnavigator, Cook, 
of whfae death he was an eye-witness, and, to a 
certain extent, the avenger. 

In Hunpver Terrace, Regent’s Pork, Major- 
Gen. Sir A. Bryce, K.C.B., Royal Engineers, 
after a few hours' illness. A memoir of services 
will be found in our present number. 

September 56th. Commander Robert Paney, 
Royal Navy. • • 

• September 27th. At Thoune, Canton de 
Berne, Capt. Gardiner Henry Gulon, R.N. 4 
September 28th. At New England Cottage, 
near Hltchen, Herts, Mary Ann, daughter of 
Lieut. James Emertou, R.N., aged 15 years and 
six months. 


Sept. 28th, at Milford, ftatlentiB 'Macdonald, 
aged 55, widow of the late Lleut.-Colone! Mac- 
donald. formerly of the 64th Regt. The only 
surviving daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Mac- 
donald is married to Captain Henry Bonrchler, 
R.N. Superintendent of the Quarantine Esta- 
blishment at Milford. 

October 2d. At L'Orient, aged 96, of cholera, 
Gen. Dalrymple, late of the Sc. Fus. Guards. A 
memoir of services will be given in our next. 

• Retired Commander J. Short, R.N. 

Retired Commander R. Wright, R.N. 

Retired Commander C. Burlton, R.N. 

On the coast of Africa, Mr. Davis, Second 
Muster, and Mr James Rae, Assistant-Surgeon 
of the Pluto steamer. 

Al sea, Com. SandilandB, of H.M.S. Comet. 

At sea, on board H.M.S. Juseur, on hia pas- 
sage to England, invalided from H.M.S. Baager, 
Lieut. Henry Lang. 

In Cornwall, Cl»ut. George B. Trevatiion, R N, 

Commander Nathaniel Vausall, R N. 

October 5th. Cgpt. George Langford, R.N. 
aged 52. This officer was promoted to the rank 
of Captain in March, 1808, while commanding 
the Sappho, for capturing a Danish whip of war, 
of snperiorTorce, called the Admiral Varol. He 
served nearly the whole of fils tffne at Midship- 
man and Lieutenant, in the fleet under the com- 
mand of the immortal Nelson j and was present 
in the boatH, commanded by Sir Thomas Hardy 
(then a Lieutenant), at the cutting out of the 
Mutine, from the harbour of Santa Crus, and at 
the battles of St. Vincent, the Nile, landing In 
Egypt, and capture of the Guillaume Tell, and in 
muny minor conflicts in boats, &c. during the 
active period of warfare in the Mediterranean, 
from 1 797 to 1800. The last ship Capt. Langford 
commanded was the Alpheus frigate, on the 
East India station, and which was paid off in 
1 H 16 . 

Bent Ball, Esq. aged 80 years, formerly Capt. 
of the 6'hi Regiment, and one of the few aur. 
viving officers who served in the Revolutionary 
War in America, where he particularly distin- 
guished hirffself, nnd received no less than three 
musket bulls in different parts of tils body, one 
of which never could be extracted. 

J. Duprtf, Esq. Purser R.N. He served on 
board the Triumph, in Lord Duncan’s victory, in 
1797. 

At Dublin, Lieut. ^Wred, commanding the 
Shamrock, revenue vessel. 

AtClanmorris. County Mayo, Lieutenant John 
Donelan.h. p. 66th Regt. • 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Fergusson,of the Queeu’s 
Bays. 

At Fermoy, aged 26, Capt. Irving, 28th Regt. 
eldest son of Lieiit-Colonel Irving, and nephew 
of the late Major Mach&in, of Galway. 

Oct. ilth, ut Gravesend, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Vivlon, late of the Royal Artillery. 

Oct. 12th, at his residence in Cavendish Cre- 
scent, Bath, aged 58, Volunte Vushon Ballard, k 
Esq. Renr-Admlrnl of the Red, and Companipn 
of the Order of the Both. 

At W ilcove, Joseph Fleming, Esq. retired Sur- 
geon in the Royal Navy. Mr. F. bad been on the 
list of surgeons nearly 54 years. 

In the West Indies, Mr. Oughton, Assistant- - 
Surgeon R.N.,sgn of G.V.Ougliton, Esq. Porter 
of the Vernon. 

Oct. 13th, suddenly, at Burlington, In the East 
Riding of the Countmof York, Lleut.-General 
Godfrey Bosville LordTOacdonald, A memoir of 
services in oui next. 

Oct .44th. at Falmouth, Mr. Mott, late Quarter 
Master 41st Foot. 

Oct. l&th, Assistant-Surgeon George Bugnell 
Woods, 94th Foot, and ton of the lat Aleut* 
Woods, 96th Foot* 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

All Commit nlcationaTor the Editor, Boobs for Reviewing, &c., are requested to bo addressed 
In future to the care of Ma. Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


B. Y. S. We make it a general rule not to admit communications at second-hand. We are 
always open to original remarks on the subjects in question. There Is no analogy between the 
third classes of the Bath and Guelph— the institutes of those Orders being distinct. 

We assure our old friend 11 Arli'lcro,” that the constant pressure of heavy metal npon our 
apace, alone prevents our discharging a lield-plece upon his new position. “ Pacienela— T as 
our worthy Allies the ** Valerosos ” were wont to say,— and do. 

We renew onr thanks to those Correspondents who kindly volnnteer communications from 
the Ports, Ships, and Squadrons afloat. Onr tributary streams of information flow In totally 
and rapidly from those quarters, that we find that interesting dcpurtmenVferow upon our hands, 
even to the temporary exclusion of much of our Generul Correspondence, notwithstanding 
our appropriation of an additional half-sheet to that branch of the Journal, which wl shall 
make every effort to bring up. Thanks to the ability and intelligence of our valued Corres- 
pondent at Portsmouth, In particular, we have succeeded In rendering this receptacle of direct 
Intelligence, alike useful and entertaining ; nor shall we spare any pains to make our Cor- 
respondence from the Jtorts and Stations still more worthy of attention and favoqj* 

The late receipt of N. C — ’s note, prevents our replying with due accuracy this month. We 
shall be happy to do to, (If the matter: as we suspect, be not a state secret,) Ip our next, should 
It not be too late for N. C— *s purpose. 

Y*f many Contributions and a great mass of Correspondence are In type, or qnfer con- 
sideration. 












SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


It would ill become the United Service of Great Britain to be silent 
when the general voice of the civilized world is raised to applaud the 
‘life and consecrate die memory of Sir Walter Scott. * It would ill 
become the profession of arms, whose pursuits and prowess in all ages 
hfi has so vividly pourtrayed, and held up to a chivalrous emulation, to 
seem heedless of the honour of contributing to that national fund de- 
signed to preserve the sasred site of Abbotsford, with all its witching 
associations still rife and undefiled, to the Bard’s descendants for ever. 

However various the works of Sir Walter Scott, however intense and 
wide-spread their influence, they appealed to anu were appreciated by no 
class more forcibly and keenly *than the member® of the United Service . 
The knightly bearing and martial pageantry of the Romantic Ages — the 
more bluff and bitter combats and cabals ofctlie Covenant and Common- 
wealth— *the desperate ventures, crafty manoeuvres, and Parting conflicts 
of Smuggler and Pirate — finally the revolting drama and sanguinary 
wars of die French Revolution, and the history of its hero — 

The DeBolator desolate, 

The Victor overthrown — 

all has been stamped by a^nastcr-hand, riveting alike the interest and 
admiration of sailor and soldier. 

The immortal attribute of guiiius, the “ mens divinior,” is said to be 
too frequently alloyed by the base metal of mere mortality ; and in- 
stances, modern as well as ancient, are not wanting to attest the general 
application of the rule. Was there aught in the character or the actions 
of Sir Walter Scott to clog the aspirations* of his mind, or belie the 
elevation of his sentiments, the soundness of his principles, or the 
excellence of liis heart? No. Every act and word, spoken or printed, 
bespoke the man of ser^e as well as genius ; and he was as good as he 
was gifted. 

No writer, since Sfcakspeare, has been so universally and deservedly 
popular ; none that has exercised so free and excursive a pen has pro- 
duced so much that is exceljent — so little that invites censure or incurs 
indifference. The literary^ progeny of British Scott vies in number 
vwth the seventy-fold offspring of French Voltaire, — but here the parallel 
ends ; the qualities of each family aptly represent their respective 
nations, without disparagement, we trust, to the Land of the Author of * 
Waverley. * 

Our Comrades arc doubtless aware that it is proposed, by means of a 
national subscription, to secure to the family of Sir Walter Scott the 
wett-known and now hallowed residence of Abbotsford, which has been 
urclaqger of alienation to meet the claims of Sir Walter’s creditors. It 
was to discharge these involuntary debts that he laid down his life, 
overborne by labour and anxiety. ^ 

To the mind which thu% ** o’er informed its tenement of clay/' we, 
in turn, are* all deeply indebted. Let us at least record, if we can- 
not repay, the obligation, by inscribing our names upon the senti of 
the i&dremerB of Abbotsford. 

^ * t 

* *9 * 

U. S. Jocrn. No. 49. Dec. 1832. 2 f 
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PROPOSED EXPEDITION TO ASCERTAIN THE FATE OF CAPT. ROSS. 

We have not been amongst the last to advocate the propriety and the 
means of ascertaining the fate of Capt Ross and the gallant expedition 
which left our shores, more than three years back, for the purpose of at- 
tempting the North-west Passage. Indeed, we have reason to believe tlv*t 
a suggestion on that subject, which appeared in our pages, has not been 
without weight in promoting the plan now actively set on foot for carrying 
into effect an expedition for the purpose above stated. That we most cor- 
dially concur in this project, it is unnecessary to add; and we earnestly recom- 
mend and invite the members not only df the naval but of the military 
branch of the United Sefarice , to co-operate; both by their influence and sub- 
scriptions, in the accomplishment of a design, which, in such a case, assumes 
the character of , 3 n imperative duty. We add the following details for the 
information of those who take an interest in this expedition : — 

r 41 The object of this expedition will be to penetrate across the territories of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to the shores of the Arctic Sea, primarily to 
ascertain the fate of Capt. Ross, who, it is well known, has not been heard 
of since he sailed in a steam-boat three years ago, with the view of thus 
effecting a north-west passage to the Pacific; alid, subordinate to this object, 
to extend our knowledge of those shores — in particular, to endeavour to fill 
up the interval between Cape Turn again (the eastern limit of Sir John 
Franklin’s discoveries) and the Straits of the Fury and Hecla, where Sir 
Edward Parry was stopped by the ice, when attempting to penetrate to the 
westward along the coast ; or, should these prove, as some imagine, merely 
the entrance of an inlet, to determine where else is situated the north-eastern 
extremity of the American continent. 

4 ‘The hopes entertained by Capt. Ross's friends that he and his com- 
panions are still alive, and may be extricated from their critical position by 
efforts yet made for their relief, are founded, partly on the extent of his pre- 
parations, which were calculated to meet his wants for three years, — partly 
on the amount of stores which, it is presumed, he wquld find untouched in 
the wreck’ of the Fury, abandoned by Sir Edward Pany, in 1825,— and 
partly on an account (given by Heame, and quoted by Mr. Barrow in his 
Chronological History of Arctic Voyages, pp. 276-8,) of the fate of the creVvs 
of two Hudson’s Bay vessels, who were cast on shore on Marble Island 
in 1719, and of whom it was ascertained, afterwards, that some survived 
nearly three years. 

4 ‘ Capt. Back, R.N., one of Sir John Franklin’s companions in both his 
journeys, has volunteered to conduct the expedition, the plan of which was 
originally sketched by Dr. Richardson, and has been since carefully revised 
and re- considered by both Ihese able officers. The party will be forwarded 
early in February next to New York; whence it will proceed, by wav of 
Montreal, to Great Slave Lake ; and descend the Fish River as early as f u- 
sible, probably in August. But two seasons, at least, will be requisite to 
execute the service in any degree satisfactorily ; and, in every case, the scale 
of operations, thei^extent, continuance, ancl ultimate success, will mainly 
depend on the means obtained for their execution. 

“ Subscriptions towards the Arctic Land Expedition are in course of 
being received by some principal bankers m London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
and the amount will be placed under the control, and administered under 
the sole authority, of a Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen, who feave 
signified their willingness to accept the trust. 11 ' - 1 
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TUB FRENCH AND OERMAN ARMTES AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
REVOLUTION WAR, AND AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


yug v oyi oT&tyffi <Pgtert 3vn, 
ovbl n e/h ventrat a/ax tfgonrat tea t oTTitrcu, 
hvrirvs oi \ rag* mvct coot ftee%u wytt A%cuoi.— II. Bk. I. ver. 342. 

w, Nor can the madman in his phrensy see the future in the past, nor the Greeks 
fighting beside their ships.” • 

At a time when every moment is likely to • briug us accounts of a 
collision having taken place between the French and Prussian armies, it 
may be as well to show, that mi conclusion as t</ the ultimate result of 
the contest can be safely drawn from the impressions generally enter- 
tained of the early events of the Revolution war. It hs now far too 
much the fashion to think, or to say without thinking, thisit, because 
the French avere successful .against the Germans in the early campaigns 
of the late contest, they must necessarily be successful again, though a 
just and accurate investigation would lead to a very different conclusion. 
But to trace the stream of events back to its fountain-head, in order to 
ascertain whether the results* appealed to sprang from inherent and per- 
manent causes — certain, in ~a^c of hostilities, to produce their like 
again, — or whether, on the contrary, such results arose from circum- 
stances and state of tilings so different from any existing at present, 
as to place all comparison entirely oin of the question, — is an inquiry 
into which neither u my pensive public,” nor those who furnish it with 
a daily portion ot thought, are at all likely Up enter, thanks to the pre- 
sumption of one party, and to that impatience of labour in the search 
of truth, which distinguishes the present period fully as much as the 
age against which Thu<j$’dides originally biought the accusation. I 
shall attempt, therefore, to offer a few bnef remaiks on the subject, with 
a view to show that ai;y contest which may now take place between the 
French and German armies must, in all probability, lead to the total 
discomfiture of the former — that is, always supposing that something 
like equal* justice is done to^ the troops by their respective governments 
and commanders; for none can know better than we do in this country, 
that the best troops in the world may be sent and led to certain 
defeat. 

The French Revolution war found the Prussian system of tactics 
firmly established in all the European ffrmies; and in full reliance on 
its excellence, without considering that the mode of its application 
might go for something, and that the genius of its founder had given 
it rfmiqral force which, in a great measure, supplied its deficiency of 
physical strength and consistency, the allied leaders took the field 
against the new republicans ; and the fir^t encounters seemed, indeed, 
to justify fheir most sanguine expectations, for Dumouricz tells us, that, 
shortly before the action of Valmv, 10,00fl of his men fled with preci- 
pitation at the mere approach of a few Prussian hussars. In ordacUo 
account for the change that followed, wc must here take a brief view of 
the stiate and composition of the troops of the contending powers, «s 
well ati of the Sbrt olf spirit by which they were respectively animated. 

The German armies were still composed, at the period of which we 

2 v 2 
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ON THE FRENCH AtfD GERMAN ARMIES. 


lire speaking, of men raised partly by a vicious and antiquated system 
of conscription, which had degenerated into a mere source of corruption, 
and partly by recruits enlisted with, or rather kidnapped by, the aid of 
the money received by the captains of companies for the discharges of 
1 the 'best and most respectable men,, and for the furloughs regularly sola 
to the most trustworthy of those who remained. And in armies where 
the regular pay of the officer^ was but small, and where promotion wfpnt 
by seniority or interest only, it was natural for those captains to make 
as much money by this traffic as possible,, and, provided they had the 
requisite number of men, they were not very scrupulous as to the 
quality. In all the German armicB the captains of companies were, in 
those days, comparatively wealthy. In the Prussian service a company 
of infantry wab worthcabout 800 dollars, a-year (nearly 200/.), an enor- 
mous sum for the time and country, and an ample proof of the value of 
I be entire system. 

The mafiner also in which these men were trained and treated wa° 


worthy of the manner in which they were raised. Their system of 
tactics we know, for we follow it even to this day ; but the length and 
severity of their drill, (called schercn by the soldiers,) to obtain needless 
mechanical precision in the performance of movements that were abso- 
lutely ridiculous ; the endless and vexatious minuteness of useless duty 
( [kammaschen-Dienst ), together with the constant repetition of corporal 
punishment, inflicted with inhuman severity by order even of the youngest 
subalterns, and emphatically called schinden , or flaying, by the unfoitu- 
ttUte sufferers, was more than sufficient to crush every generous and 
elastic feeling of the heart, every mental and bodily energy, and to 
4 reduce the soldier to the mere worthless trigger-pulling machine of 
theoretical tacticians. The very dress of these miserable beings was 
martyrdom ; and as their pay was barely suflicient to keep soul and 
body together, while in the service, and as they were left totally desti- 
' thte in their old age, the profession was milurally looked upon with 
dread by all who were liable to serve, and with hatred and aversion by 
all who were in the ranks. Measures of the utmost severity were ne- 
' cessarily adopted to prevent desertion. As soon as a soldier was missed, 
guns were fired and the bells were tolled In signal to the peasantry to 
‘Search the country, and woe to the man who harboured, or even con- 
cealed any knowledge of a deserter. As mutilation was punished by 
many years’ imprisonment, or by hurd labour in chains on the fortifi- 
cations , suicide became at one time so common in the Prussian army, 
that the eloquence of the pulpit- was, by royal order, called in to check 
the melancholy practice. The most of the captains, and many of the 
subalterns of these armies, were, for their rank, old men without cx- 
1 Mrience, the very worst description of officers ; for they had loathe 
hope, spirit, and buoyancy of youth, so necessary to all subordinates in 
'tho trying profession of arms, without having had the means of ac- 
quiring any useful knowledge in exchange. The field- officers, when 
* not very old men, who still d^ted from the seven-years’ war,, were mostly 
pggtms promoted in consequence of superior influence; aiffi, as is 
tdO often, the case in our own country, with a general disregard to pro- 
fessional' merit. The hosts so composed ami officered -’■for aU the 
^Gagman armies Were formed cm the Prussian model — wcre t ct^n^nded 
either by old generals who had served under or against Frederick II., 
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or by young princes who, owing to a thirty years' peace, were neces* 
'fiarily destitute of experience, and whose . knowledge was confined to 
what' they had witnessed at the Potsdam reviews; for the military 
renown of Frederick was at that time so overwhelming, as completely; jto 
^ crush beneath its weight every military thought and idea not to {fee 
found 1 in his book or regulations yet that very Frederick had ruined, 
before the end of his reign, the national spirit which animated the 
aemywhen he ascended the throne, and /done gave strength and value 
to the system of tactics which he adopted and followed. Events.have 
aVnply shown, that none o& all the individuals thus advanced by favour, 
were equal to tjie task entrusted to them ; and though the Archduke 
Charles seems to form an exception, we shall eoe, when we come to 
the subject of modern strategy, that meat fohow the essay on tactics 
formerly published in this Journal, that his reputation, though not 
.altogether undeserved, 1ms still been greatly exaggerated. The present 
Duke of Cumberland commanded at thpjt time a regiment of light 
• dragoons, and it is due to a prince, on whom the bas^arfJ despicable 
spirit of party has heaped more foul and false abuse than on any other 
living individual, to say, that general opinion in the allied army pointed 
him out as one of the most gallant, promising, and enterprising officers 
of the day ; and one who, under happier auspices, might have risen to 
the highest distinction. . 

From an army so commanded and composed, which was never very 
numerous, and was, besides, applied by a commissariat worse than 
useless, no» very brilliant actions were to be expected ; still the very 
circumstances of strife that relieved the men from the ordinary routine 
and suffering of peace duty, and, to a certain extent, struck off the 
shackles that a false system of discipline imposed on the natural bravery 
of the German sohlicr, led to the performance of actions, that, if pro- 
perly followed up and improved, might have brought about the most 
decisive results. But the confidence of the leaders sank before the first 
obstacles, just ns the spirit of their men was rising; and the individual 
courage of the soldier will effect little, when not properly backed by the 
mental courage and spirit of enterprise of his 'commander. • 

Let us now look on the other picture. The French, whose officers 
had emigrated, and whose regular army had, in a great measure* dis- 
banded itself, had only vumbers to oppose to the pipe-clayed, pow- 
dered, and well-drilled armies of Germany; but these numbers were at 
first inspired with the idea of fighting for liberty and the independence 
bf their country. Thu total disorganization of the army made the men 
naturally fall upon the mode of fighting most congenial to their cha- 
racter and disposition. The absence of officers left the doors of honour 
and preferment constantly open to merit and enterprise; whilst en- 
VnusiaBin early found remedies for every deficiency. The commanders 
too/knowing that their lives depended on success, were neither scru- 
pulous nor deficient in boldness, and spared not tli^men whom a ruth- 
less system of conscription, backed by the guillotine, sent in thousands 
to the ranks. Numbers so inspired, and not imfirequently aided by skill 
and acuteness, were of course* more than a match for the miserable 
system of tactics, on which the allies had alone founded their nope of 
sudccss, and which, as it proved, they did not even know how to use. 
-Interior hTtavafry and artillery, the French placed their principaLre- 
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liance on infantry ; and, unable to move with the regularity of their 
enemies, they formed large masses covered with tirailleurs ; they wisely 
avoided the open country, fought only on broken ground, and in 
villages, where their peculiar mode of warfare and the natural intel- 
ligence of their men told to the greatest advantage ; or they arose from, 
their defeats with renewed vigour,— gained victories in their turn,—- and 
none are more elated by success than the French. The allies, asto- 
nished at this new system, of which no mention was made in " the 
Book,*’ committed the great Vault of meeting the French on their own 
terms ; and instead of availing themselves of the advantages they might 
have derived from the discipline of their infantry, and the superiority of 
their cavalry and artillery, they fell into the tirailleur system of their 
enemies, in which the latter had, from the very circumstances that 
brought them to the fi^ld, the most decided advantage. — One example 
of the consequences of this kind of conduct will be sufficient. 

The plan agreed upon for the campaign of 1 794 was that the allied 
armies should, after the capture of Landrccy, unite in front of that town, 
and march directly upon Paris. This was arranged under the natural 
supposition, that the French armies would interpose and risk a battle 
for the safety of their capital : the allies expected, not without some 
show of reason, to conquer, by a proper application of their superior 
cavalry and science in a country gcneiall), Hat and open. A French 
army that attempted to raise the siege of Landrccy was defeated, the 
place was taken, and even thing promised fair for the prosecution of 
the enterprise. But the republicans, instead of uniting fonthe defence 
of Paris, divided, and, under Jourdan and Pichegru, invaded Flanders; 
whilst the allies, so far from following up their well- conceived plan, ami 
marching straight upon the capital, — which would inevitably have 
caused the recall of the French armies from the frontier, and would, 
after all, have placed the issue, as intended, on the event of a general 
action, — instantly broke up for the protection of Flanders, and allowed 
themselves to be involved in a war of parts ami detail, in which they 
were as frequently defeated as victorious. I am not among the great 
admirers tff the late Duke of York, and have certainly no particular 
reason to speak in his favour, but it is due to the memory of his Roy/il 
Highness to state, that he strongly opposed the relinquishment of the 
original plan of operations, and it is now mo» v e than probable, that, hat 1 
his advice been followed, the battle of Waterloo might have been fought 
some twenty years Booner. To enter into any detailed account of the 
events that followed would very far exceed the limits of the present 
paper ; it is sufficient to say that the allies were constantly pressed 
back, more indeed by the constantly increasing number and restless 
activity of their foes, than by any defeats they sustained in action ; fir 
on the mere field of battle, if the scenes of a constant succession v frf 
indecisive skirmishes can be so termed, the Germans were, perhaps, 
more frequently victorious than defeated, but their* success led to 
nothing, while their enemies gathered strength and confidence from 
every advantage. « 

It must also be allowed, that these' first republican armies were, in 
spirit^ composition, and honourable feeling, far superior to the best of 
their successors ; and old French officers, who served in the campaigns 
of l?93 and 1794, and afterwards rose to rank under Napoleon, still 
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speak with more respect of these early BoldierB of the revolution, than 
of the Imperial Guard itself. The name of a private soldier, De la Tour 
d’ Auvergne, is a voucher for his comrades. 

The generous enthusiasm inspired by the dreams of liberty could not 
be expected to out-last the delusion to which it owed its riBC ; and we 
consequently find the republican armies of the second period composed 
of far inferior and less respectable materials, but, owing to the expe- 
rience already acquired, far superior in organization and'skill, while their 
enemies had gradually lost confidence in themselves, their fortune and 
their leader ; and had alsq greatly diminished in numbers, for Prussia 
and the states of northern Germany had altogether withdrawn from the 
contest, leaving Austria, aided only by a few feeble Italian allies, to 
fight the battle by land : the # English confin- d all their exertion to the 
naval war. Experienced, organized and confylent numbers continued 
. to obtain over diminished, disheartened, and ill-commanded opponents, 
the same advantage their predecessors had gained by enthusiasm ; and 
• though the Austrian soldiers still fought, to a certain eatcut, with credit- 
able bravery, an idea,, nevertheless, sprang up, and was far too pre- 
valent in the ranks, that it was vain to contend against the French, 
as their revolutionary armies were intended to perform some great 
marvel or other, though no one could well say in what the wonder was 
to consist. 

The vanquished thus consoled themselves with the idea of having 
yielded to fate ; and Napoleon, parodying the great son of Ammon, 
actually sat up as the organ of destiny, and the charm, which the roar 
of universal laughter should have dispelled, performed wonders : first- 
rate fortresses surrendered without firing a shot : armies superior in the 
field, and with every advantage on their # side, resigned the countries 
they were ordered to defend, while others, exceeding even what had, 
till then, been deemed the utmost conceivable point of military degra- 
dation, laid down thci&arms in open field and within sight of their own 
strong holds. When'IIamelen was to be surrendered, as usual, without 
firing a shot, the men indignantly refused to obey their officers, and it 
was necessary to bribe and deceive them into submission. . 

These events tell only against the German commanders, for in actions 
the sddierB always behaved well, nor were they, in the course of their 
•numerous defeats, ever driven fairly out of the field : but there was in all 
ranks so complete a want of energy and confidence, that entire divisions, 
who had fought bravely and even successfully on one day, dispersed or 
laid down their arms»on the next, and such was the wretched condition 
of the private men, that the latter practice was, at one time, actually 
ascribed to the superior comfort they enjoyed as prisoners of war in 
Vrance. 

J Just as the numerous and disciplined armies of the Directory had 
derived strength from the generous but mistaken enthusiasm of the 
first warriors of the republic, even so did the fierce, ambitious, well- 
organised, and spoil-breathing myriads of the ompir* derive their bound- 
less confidence in themselves and their Jcadcrs, from the success of their 
own immediate predecessors. • Even their cavalry, uncongenial as that 
service is to the artificial and anti-equestrian character of the Tfench, 
became formidable from experience, numbers, and a spirit of enterprise : 
for cRValrjPalwftyB improve in war, as the knowledge they derive from 
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practice, iff greater, in Iprdportion, - than the loss they sustain byfohe 
casualties qf the field* f With what suocess these formidable bands were 
burled against intimidated foes* who, like the wounded Cwriatii, came 
uceeasiveiv, and nbt *simulta»eoufifly, into action, is felly known. 

Continental Europe bad almost sunk beneath their efforts, when 
the. ape 11 of their invincibility was suddenly shivered against the hon 
rankbof British* land thousands were marched, by the folly 4>f their 
leader, to perish beneath the frozen snovve of that very Russia, whose 
soldiers they had so often and so bravely overcome. The long-forgotten 
spirit of patriotism then sprang up in Germany, where the overwhelm^ 
ing, t^sasters of 1806 and 1809 had given rise to a better system of 
military organization ; and it was soon Been, that, whether man to man* or 
mass, to mass, the Germans were the better men : for the victories they 
gained, . tliough still badly followed up ]>y all but Blucher, were, on 
the field of battle, far more decisive than any the French had formerly 
qVfoinod. Tlie waves of the Katzbach roll over, and the turf of 
\Vaterioo now covers, the last prestige of the unconquerable superi- 
ority qf. French soldiership. Laon and Leipzig arc proudly, held up 
against Wagram and Jena ; all false illusion has vanished, and the 
twoihostile nations confront each other in fierce opposition, with equal 
tactics awl arms, and having to seek for victory only in the superior 
miliary qualities they may be able to biing into the field. And does 
not history, when fairly considered, show, that from the time of Ario- 
vistus down to the taking of Paris, the preponderance of these qualities 
has ^in variably been in favour of the Germans i In strength, stature, 
and athletic exercises they far surpass the French ; are fond of, and 
skilful in the use of aims ; are good horsemen, and naturally attached 
tp a military life, having ge nerally also great talents for war — advan- 
tages against which their enemies will have nothing to oppose, if we 
allow both to be equal in personal courage : a point that no one will 
attempt to decide against the Germans. The Fiench, as a nation, 
certainly love the eclat of military glorv, but the lower ranks of the 
peopfo universally dislike the profession of arms and the toils of war; 
anfl though I readily admit that, when forced into the ranks, they shrink 
Dt'Uher from fatigue nor danger, they never, by any accident, enlist of 
them accoid. During the most brilliant period of their military 
supremacy under Napoleon, a substitute to replace a conscript drawn 
for service could not be obtained for less than five or eight hundred 
pounds sterling; whilst in England the bounty to recruits never ex- 
ceeded twenty guineas. And just before the present levee de bovtliers, 
when peace was the order of the, day, it required from 1500 to 9900 
francs, (horn 60 L to 90/.) to pbtain such a remplapam , though the 
general complaint from Dieppe to Paris was, that 44 Le commerce net# 
pah qu me gagne point d'argenL ” In Germany, a hundred thousantr 
prime men might be raised for a popular service,— -like our own, for 
instance, — in the course of a month, and that for the trilling bounty of 
four or five guineas'a man. And, judging from the past, wliaf ifa likely 
to be the result ? The enthusiarm of the first republican armies and the 
boundless confidence of the imperial bands have long Bince disappeared, 
withotii leaving a single vestige or substitute in the ranks : and though I 
confess, that I lately found the French troops in much better order than 
i hack-anticipated, yet were the men small, ill-looking, badlyiset up, and 
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mldreii* movements loose and unsteady, eren for Frenchmen. The cavalry 
brand 1 about Paris, though probably 'the best, was not well mounted. 
I ‘had no opportunity of seeing them move, but they were individually 
bad horsemen, as Frenchmen naturally are, and evidently instructed on 
false principles of equitation. Of the artillery I saw nothing, but un- 

* dentand, that, like the German artillery, it is now completely formed 

on the English plan — times, it seems, are changed. The French them- 
selves term all these troops svperbe et magnifique ; but then, if we 
take a Frenchman’s word, what is not svperbe it magnifique in la belle 
France ? % 

The German troops jure now raised, like the French, by a conscription, 
that places every man at the disposal of government ; but the former have 
so far the advantage, that their system reduces the whole male popu- 
lation of the country to a weJl-organized rescrye, constantly ready to 
.keep up, and to reinforce the armies in the field. The consequence is, 
that those armies are at this moment composed of men, who in strength 

• and stature are far superior to the French ; they arc Hist well set up, 

haveabokh confident, .and soklicr-like appearance, and arc, in truth, the 
Prussians in particular, animated with a spirit of hostility against their 
former foes, which, if skilfully used, may lead to tremendous results. 
The German cavalry are particularly fine ; the horses in general are 
equal to the weight they have to carry (if cuirassier horses ever can be 
so), ftre in good condition, and rode by men who understand and enter 
into the full spirit of cavalry service, as was amply proved by the 
horsemen .of the King's Gcnman Legion during the late war. Such 
cavalry is the most formidable arm of hold and enterprising strategy: 
feeble, and next to useless, under the timid and wavering generals who 
commanded the allied armies during the early revolutions y campaigns, 
it became the “ ocean’s flood,” when Bfuclier said “forward!” and 
the dauntless spirit of that one old man still hovers over the country lie 
loved so well, again ready, in the hour of danger, to nerve the arm of 
thousands. * 

In tlie positive branches of military science, the rival nations may be 
considered as pretty nearly upon a par , but in that general -knowledge 
and information that tends so much to the efficiency of all ranks of 
officers the German officers are incomparably superior to the French : 
^he former arc mostly m^n of family, education, and polished manners ; 
whereas, in the junior departments of the latter, these ad\antages are 
but rarely found, nor very frequently, indeed, in the higher stations ; r as 
an affectation of military fieiceness seems throughout to be generally 
received as a sufficient substitute. * 

, Unless Fdartuue, at whose disposal the delectable system of modern 
tacticB lias long since placed the events of war, again chooses to inter- 
JSre moat effectually, we may safety say, “the battle will be to the strong, 
as fhe race should be to the swift.” 

■. . » j. w. 
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SKETCH OF THE MILITARY AND STATISTICAL POSITION OF PRUSSIA. 

FftOM THE MOTES OF ▲ BRITISH OFFXOHR. 

“ C'est le devoir de toutes les puissances de l’Europe de conserver l’equilibre do 
l'Allenaagne, car si on le dirange, la force du pays et sa situation le mcttront en, 
l tat de troubler la paiz de 1’ Europe entitSrf .” — La Manx fate de Catherine //. 

Since the congress of Vienna and the definitive treaty of Paris, 
Prussia has resumed her ancient and dignified station among the great 
nations of Europe ; and her military force has gradually increased, until 
it has received the utmost development in the present perfect Bystem of 
organization. 

The policy which has dictated that the population shall be subject to 
the law of conscription, and that the period of three yearn' service shall 
be obligatory on all/ has infused, or f rather resuscitated a martial 
spirit, which pervades every thought and action. In Prussia, therefore, 
we now beligld^not only an 'army of veterans, but a nation of soldiers. , 

The geographical limits of the kingdom have extended with successive 
treaties and conventions, till her rule is acknowledged from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Konigsburg. In a country so diversified, and which has 
passed through so many political changes, we could as little expect 
unanimity of sentiment on political matters, as an uninterrupted scene 
of fertility and wealth. The Rhenish provinces submit to the rule of 
Prussia, rather as a matter of necessity, than choice. Dissimilar in 
their habits and inclinations, they respect as little the memory and fame 
of Frederick the Great, as they do Joseph II. The laws which guide 
the judicature are the same as were in force during the empire, — the 
Code Napoleon. Yet in these districts there is little deviation in 
opinion, and they seem to infer that their interest and prosperity arc 
deteriorated by their annexation to the crown of Prussia. Each contri- 
bution made westward of the Rhine is paid with reluctance, and they 
argue, doggedly, that they are taxed to make up for the defalcations of 
the Pomeranian and Silesian provinces. Attachment, indeed, or pa- 
triotic sacrifices, are not to be expected from a people who, however 
equitably governed, have not participated in the honours or rewards of 
the subjects of the hereditary states of the House of Brandenburg. 
Many of the inhabitants of these provinces have served, in their youth, 
under Napoleon, and the brilliant achievements of his reign are more 
in accordance with their feelings than the solid triumphs of the “ Li- 
beration War.” , 

Having been at all times the arena of contest, alternately overrun by 
contending armies, the honour and services of this people have been 
available to the conqueror. The Prussian princes have been celebrated 
for the care and solicitude bestowed on the agricultural and commerciW 1 
interests of the country ;■ yet these districts do not enjoy so extensive a 
degree of prosperity as we might suppose, considering the encourage- 
ment held out by the tariff of the convention for the free navigation of 
the Rhine : the chief articles of gxport being vtino and timber, the other 
commodities are trifling in quality and value. 

The- picturesque and navigable Rhine presents little that gives the 
idea of active industry and substantial profits ; but poverty, and a 
degree above it , arc constantly the objects of notice except, indeed, 
where pleasure or health has attracted a temporary residence, and thus 
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gives a precarious livelihood to the few, and localized for a time a ficti- 
tious wealth. For these reasons, the influx of travellers and invalids is 
nearly as much a matter of concern as the harvests and manufactures. 

In viewing the Rhenane provinces throughout so much of their ex- 
tent as belongs to Prussia, we must dismantle them of the graceful robe 
* with which* the tourist so fondly df corates them— 

u Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

# And by-and-by a cloud takes all away !" 

The turreted chftte.au, or castellated ruin of the “ middle ages,” is 
only the ideal habitation of the romancer ; and a picturesque village is 
not to be magnified into a mart of industry. 

The dirty and ruinous city of Cologne has more the semblance of a 
commercial mart than those, which we aftc. wards visited, from the 
facility of communication wi\Ji the great emporiums of Holland ; but 
. this city is crowded with a poor and filthy population. The university 
town of Bonn lias little more to boast of than its shady walks and well- 
► cultivated environs ; beyond these it claims nothing ffon? being placed 
bo conveniently for extensive traffic. The wine trade of Coblcntz is most 
considerable ; and as the Moselle unites its stream to the Rhine at this 
city, so it conveys the produce of the vineyards, which is floated down 
to the point of export. 

Few of the proprietory of the merchandise are residents; and the 
cultivators are more frequently the hereditary tenants of the soil on im- 
moderate conditions. ? 

Mentz or Mayencc, a fine city of the Confederation, has every advan- 
tage that nature can bestow; the country round is rich in the extreme 
with vineyards and grain ; the plain of the Rhine, — fa campagna d oro, 
as it has been appropriately designated from the richness of the 
prospect, — lies on the right bank, and the most valuable vintage is the 
produce of its vicinity. Here the Maine mingles its sluggish waters, 
and large flat-boats may track their course to the great commercial city 
of south-western Germany. 

Mayence, with go many recommendations, has comparatively little 
activity or occupation for its inhabitants, beyond what is offered by the 
]imited duration of the vintage. The water-mills, the rafts of timber from 
the Upper Rhine, and the wine trade, are the chief sources of cmploy- 
•ment. • 

I have mentioned the four principal places of commercial resort, in- 
cluding Mayence, which is little less than de facto Prussia, — having the 
same laws of navigation, the same encouragement to multiply the ad- 
vantages which local circumstances^ give them ; but the inhabitants are 
essentially indolent, and content with the mere necessaries of life ; or, at 
least, they seem disinclined to make any active exertion to improve their 
Condition. They differ so much from the Germans east and south of 
the Elbe, that one might fancy them the descendants of the adventitious 
tribes who were the ripuary population westward, of the Rhine, in the 
time ot JGermanicus, and to whom the hero Arminius, in his speech *, 
alludes contemptuously, as the pusillanimous slaves of the Roman pro- 
vinces. ’ « f 

The contrast offered on the Elbe gives a more favourable view of 
the industrious habits and commercial activity of the Bubjects.of the 
V ! ■ ■ ■ 

* Tacit Ann., lib. ii. 
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hereditary states. Between Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Berlin, there 
is a constant trade bf gretot 'ithportatiOe t6 the kingdom ; 5 h\id 
the Havel, and the Spree, are the conduits of an extensive 
tivc traffic. * 71 " 

The improved condition Of the country is forwarded by nybrj^ipf&ityp 
the government can devise, and the* people are not slow to tlife ' 
advantages thus proffered. The duchy of Mecklenburg liaS iJ* highly 
cultivated and flourishing aspect ; there is a neatness about the towffe 
and villages, which imphes much as to the comfort and indepCttdcride'dt 
the inhabitants. , 111,1 ^ 

From the time of the Great Elector to the present rnohaifoh,'We 
welfare of their subjects, and the improvement of those ^rts most usdfijl 
in life, have honoured the reigns of these, distinguished princes. ‘SVdni 
the -Oder to the Elbe , extend the hereditary states of the Hou^ of 
Brandenburg : sand pervades the whole surface of the cotintby, bafflfes 
the efforts of the husbandman in a lesser or greater degree, and the 
unconrpromiski gasoil gives ftut a slight return for unremitting laboW, 
with all the assistance of art. There are portions naturally fertile atoA 
well-cultivated ; the valleys of the Havel and Spree have a happy ahd 
cheerful appearance, amid woodland and veidure : here the chief part 
of the industry, ingenuity, and prosperity of the kingdom resides. J 
Lea\ingthc sandy soil where the fir-tree, that inhabitant of the desert, 
is the only ornament, we may hastily view the provinces which the 
treaty of lire slaw and the paitition oi Poland secured to the kingdom 
of Prussia. Pomerania and Sile&ia are 'hot considered remarkable Fpt 
fertility, except along the \ alley of the Oder. The acknowledged state 
of society is little above pastoral simplicity ; and a scattered populatfdn 
gains fi am the leluctant soil a scanty pasturage and a stunted grain, 
which form the produce of the land. The vicissitudes of political events 
have diverted t he demand for articles of commerce to other countries. 


The provinces verging on the Baltic have the varied prospect of culti- 
vation and waste. But from Thorn to the mouth of the Vistula, em- 
bracing the duchy of Posen, the alluvial soil of the banks returns a yich 
and an abundant produce. 

I have here given but a biief and rapid sketch of the principal por- 
tions of the Prussian monarchy ; but in referring to the statistics of ’the* 
country, I wish to bring to the recollection of tjie reader, that with such 
comparatively small natural resources, that imposing attitude in Europe 
is maintained by Piussia, with a regular army of one hundred And sixty 
thousand men ; besides a militia, called Landwehr f to an equal amount, 
it clothed, armed, and appointed, from the royal treasury. Thfe tax 
which is paid for so noble a purpose is met cheerfully by a^l between 
the Bhine and the Vistula ; the contribution being alleviated by the ‘re- 
flection, that their fine army, which is at once their honour 1 ‘an4 th6i£‘ 
pride, is unrivalled. ’ 1 ? f ' - ‘ ! 

An able writer, of the last century, (lc Baron de 1 Rrcs1>&&,) has re* 
marked, — “ Le roi dtf Pririse et son pfcrc ont trouvSla sblWon trois 
problfcmes politiques les jblas difFciles, et 1’ hi strife tie nomine pfewdntie 
mi ait su les resoudre aussi uflrvefr&elleitfent. f Is ont flutf* tfun 7 ieiipfe 


qui ait su les resoudre aussi utlrv^rsellciifent f Is ont fait un jktmfe 
par esfifeuk, prodigue et stupide, uh pcftitite’fndtiStheux, aCttf et fetemgenc: 
mis eti valeur im pays totalcmeirt' n4gfig& par la nature ; et Sis cm? mis 
une petite natiop en t®tat non Settlement atirniotitei* Jans utl tyimSlt 
favorable touted led forces combines des pitta pufes&tefe uibtiafdhfia 
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,mais cpcpre do pouvgir se piesurer en togs temps avec 
qWcunp d’ellqs.” 

So long as patriotism and valour are thus nurtured, the King of 
Cassia may repose with confidence on hi a. loyal subjects eastward of 
• ttye Shine,' for the integrity, stability, and glory of his crown. 

Montesquieu justly observes Pltwieurs choses gouvcrnent Les 
homines : le climat, la religion, les lois, les maximes du gouvornenient, 
Jps examples des choses passes, les mceurs, les mani&rcs ; d*oh il se 
Forme un esprit general qui en resultc.” Nothing, perhaps, is more 
diversified than the political sentiments of the Germans ; they change 
jwqth every class of society, and with every rank, until they wholly 
disappear. 1 have already implied that the Uhenibh provinces and the 
flDuth-western portion of Germany arc tinctureu with the “ liberal” prin- 
ciples- of France and her servile imitator, Belgiuifl, yet, as a whole, without 
any distinct notions of government. The ministers (lifter from the pro* 
# fessors, who are essayists ; they from the sftudents, and^thgse again from 
the body of the people. The first would wisely adhere to the known 
jprinciples of legislation, with such occasional alterations as time and 
necessity may suggest, for a people neither impatient under the present 
system, nor over anxious for political change. The second contend for 
an uncontrolled expression of opinion, literary and political, with a 
form of government such as their classic pursuits accustom them to 
believe is the most elevating to the human mind and character. The 
tliird profess a sort of idealisAn, which an excited imagination, in the 
absence of observation and extensive intercourse with society, fancies it 
possible to carry into practice, forgetting how necessary it is that the 

e of a nation should be adapted to the genius of the people, their 
, their pursuits, and, above all, th<?ir extent of information and 
moral responsibility. The fourth, the lower and labouring class, cannot 
be said to have any political opinion ; and it may be truly averred, they 
neither care nor scelf for a change ; tobacco, beer, and the ordinary 
subsistence, supply all their wants, as they gratify their desires. 

' Heading and writing not being very general among the lower orders, 
tliere is a very moderate inclination towards those acquirements which 
■nourish such a continuous and multiform theme of controversy in more 
western countries. However, the rising generation, from the somi- 
• narieSj are sufficiently precocious, and, in their own opinion, qualified to 
l^ad a change in the condition of society, To judge of the common 
pepp^e by Sie essays very frequently published is not to know their 
actual ytuafion ; such effusions are only descriptive of the smaller por- 
tions of any of the states. Firsf, it would be to suppose they are 
capable pf ( estimating their actual condition, and contiast it with the 
Jkooi prpppseq fpr them by the philantliropists. Secondly, that they are 
a reamhg and reflecting people on matters of *policy and civil institutes. 
Thirdly, IjbaJ* t,hqre is such a diffusion of wealth as to admit of their 
employing mefir tipa^e on such considerations— postulates that c&nnot 



WejtohaJjanp adjiere, by reference to their ancient customs ; and the 
anecdote -of their pulling down a fine statute of the Emperor Napoleon, 
Wt 4 by a deformed 006 ^ Elector Frederick, is highly 

cnaractenstic of {heir prejudices and taste. 
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Frank) generous* and loyal, the Prussians consider the beneroleftce 
of his Majesty a safeguard for their political welfare. A country, like 
Germany, cut up into so many principalities between the Elbe and the 
Alps, each having its own particular interest, prosperity chequered, and 
the internal commerce, if we except four or five places, languid, we 
cannot suppose any great change required in the laws restrictive of the 
press until these petty states are blended into one* The electorate 
sprang up from the ruins of the 1 empire of Charlemagne $ and it would 
appear they have been productive of little good. The number of prin- 
cipalities prevents the general circulation of improvement; the local 
money, the imposts, the prohibitory duties of each are known to the 
least observant; the money is depreciated or valueless beyond the limitB 
of the narrow territory a court is requisite to the dignity of each ; and 
this localization of interests has impaired the march of industry more 
than anything else. However, we can scarcely constitute ourselves 
judges of the happiness of others, unless under our protection. 

Prussia is considered the best governed country of Germany, and 
the general tenour of her institutions more analogous to the character 
of the people. Stern and warlike as her policy is, yet it is confessed 
to be just and honourable. The jurisprudence of the country is admi- 
nistered with equity ; and the federal states, dependent on the Crown, 
have the Code Napoleon. The amiable character of the King, and his 
watchful guardianship of the nation, arc fully appreciated, while the 
progressive intelligence effectuated by means of seminaries for the in- 
struction of youth, says much for the extension of elementary know- 
ledge. The liberty of the press has always been a matter of serious 
consideration in Germany. When limited to make known public 
grievances, to suggest improvements, and to give an acquaintance with 
the great interests of the country, its beneficial consequences are obvious. 
But it may also become the medium of disseminating very different and 
dangerous doctrines. It might he asked. Does the actual condition of 
the Germans demand this enfranchisement of thought ? Accustomed 
as they have been for ages to a pure monarchical system, it would be 
long before a representative form would be appreciated — no more than 
the manipulation of Phidias would be esteemed and respected, by a 
Vandal. 

The arts and sciences have always received the most liberal encou- 
ragement in Prussia. Genius has not been repressed, as the numerous 
great men of the country testify. The censorship* then has only been 
active in suppressing reflections on the existing civil institutes, where 
the law and authority were both brought into contempt, and perhaps the 
projected plans of the writers might be as delusive as the fabled applet 
of Asphaltes. Much has been said of the arbitrary intervention ot 
Prussia in the Germanic Diet ; but it ought to be recollected that every 
sentiment imported from France is at variance with the polity of the 
cabinets most interested *o preserve the integrity of their dominions 
from civil commotion. The tw» nations are as dissimilar now as they 
were in the days of Caesar or Taqitus *■ Whatever innovations time or 
circuiffs&ncc may introduce, the steadiness of the German character is 
their best conservative against the Banguinary violence which marked 


«. * Belluin Gal., lib. vi. Tacit. Ann.; De Germ. 
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the French revolution of the last cetitury, or the feuds which charao* 
terifted Italy after the fall of the Homan empire. 

I cannot avoid observing, that it would be as erroneous to judge of 
the reading world of Germany by the famouB fair of Leipsic as to decide 
bn the opinions of the universities gby those of Heidelberg. From the 
cheapness of printing, paper, and publishing, all the literary characters 
of Jhe east and north of Europe flock to Leipsic, as the point of attrac- 
tion, when they wish to produce a work', scientific, historical, or dra- 
* matib. Books in every knqwn language are to be found in this great 
mart of literature — from Sliakspeare, in a prose and verse translation, 
to the poems of the King of Bavaria, in the vernacular and Latin 
costume; nothing can be too,, great or in significant. The number of 
countries to be supplied with publications at a low estimate accounts for 
the immense book trade of this city. 

It is generally admitted, that the political creed of the Universities 
•collectively has no uniform point of direction. Heidelberg differs 
from Berlip, Jena from Gottingen. There is no enlarged or compre- 
hensive view for the general good, but rather a separate or particular 
interest. When the students take leave of their professors and books, 
a place under government directs their attention to another system of 
political ethics ; or, should they become merchants, the stability of 
traffic, the increase of gain, are the absorbing and neutralizing motives 
of conduct *. 

The military attitude of Prussia on the western frontier is in the 
highest degree imposing — guarded by the fortresses of Luxemburg, 
Ehrenbreitstein, and the citadel of Mayence, the six forts included within 
the rayon of Coblentz, the fortifications n#mcd in the article of con- 
vention attached to the treaty of Paris. Tracing the line of demarca- 
tion as it departs from the point where the Waal branches from the 
Rhine, and continuing .on the north-western limits of the secularised 
bishoprics touching the confines of Holland and Belgium, the positions 
from Aix-la-Chapelle along the frontier of Limburg offer a series of 
points for the easy*passage of the Meuse of great military*Btrcngth ; 
while the whole country in the rear affords much facility for the con- 
centration of troops in any- given direction within the line. 

Observing the valley of ^iis river, the line of demarcation curves round 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and ascends the departments of the 
Saar and Moselle, forming points of operation at the confluence of these 
rivers, including Treves and Saarlouis, almost in sight of the garrison of 
Thionvillc. « 

The fortress°of Luxemburg, garrisoned by Prussia as a member of the 
Germanic confederation, is a place of the utmost importance in all 
ipflitary operations. The duchy is intersected by mountains, the gorges 
of which are easily guarded on the Prussian side. Saarbruck is the sa- 
licpt point on this line, and from thence falling back, it rests on Coblentz, 
where the Jamous fortress Ehrenbreitstein overlooks the city, and com- 
mands the. adjacent heights on the right bank, with upwards of four 
hundred pieces of cannon. Forts Alexander, Blucher, Francis, ^and 

* The distinguished Professor Wolff mentioned to the writer of these pages, 
that the students heard lectures on the British constitution and Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, to direct their minds on practical notions of civil liberty. The learned 
Professor has long been known as one of the first men in the literary world ; he 
now resides at Jena. 
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Wellington* with detached redoubts, form a chain of defences which 
sweep in a curve from the eminences above the town on the left bank 
to the plain beyond the Moselle, commanding the Rhine at either ex- 
tremity of the segment. Nowhere can the eye rest which is not searched 
by the camion of these extensive fortifications. As a base of operation 11 
a aggressive war, Prussia and her allies would reap incalculable ad-, 
vantage from these immense reserve magazines of every description. 
The citadel of Mayence receives 4 ^ garrison of eight thousand Prussians : 
it is constructed on a gentle rise above the city, commanding the course 
of the river to the t£te-du-pont, and overlooking the plain of the Rhine, 
while the detached redoubts observe the declivities toward Rhenish 
Bavaria. The possession of the first and last mentioned fortresses are 
of eminent importance as strategic points, whose military estimate must 
vary with the nature of the war. 

Five bridges form the communication with Westphalia: the federal 
states and the kne we have just described, the mountains which enclose 
the Rhine from Bonn to Coblentz, are the natural barriers to forcing 
a passage, except at the point chosen by the young General Hochc. 
Here the chain declines from the bank, and in the concave is a large and 
fertile plain, fit for the concentration of an army. The banks are nearly 
level : the left the higher ; the stream glides in a gentle course, a little 
kbnd midway and the nature of the soil contribute to facilitate the 
undertaking. Westphalia is covered by the Rhine, and corps d'armce 
me echeloned between Cologne and Efiurth. The chain ofjthe Taurus 
departs at nearly a right angle from the river, and meets the Thuringian 
forest; it branches in every direction and protects this portion of south- 
western Prussia. The frontier now continues its devious demarcation 
through central Germany, crossing the courses of the Fulda and Werra, 
until the two citadels of Erfurth arrest the attention. This part of the 
Saxon principality of Thuringia interposes the Grand Duchies of Weimar 
mid Gotha, and their territories almost encircle * 1 the town. This point 
protects the dependencies of Prussia in this direction, while it commands 
respect from the less obedient principalities. The confines bend round 
Saxony, till meeting the mountains of Ilartz, they traverse the Elbe at 
Torgau, and stretching in the direction of the lofty ridges of Bohemia 
and Galicia, they turn from the sources of the Oder and Vistula, where 
fee broad and rapid stream of the latter protects the kingdom from 
Thorn to the Baltic. 

Thus we find the Elbe, the Wcsel and the Rhine offer three lines, 
almost parallel, on the western pQrtion of the Prussian dominions, all 
memorable scenes of contest, all delineated by the genius and fidelity 
of Tacitus, or in modern times by historians less distinguished, though 
the events were not less momentous to the civilized world. 

Berlin is protected by the broad expanse of the Havel, the forest, 
fee fortress of Spandau and Magdeburg ; and the eastern frontier is 
secured by a similarity pf interests and strong alliances, not likely to be 
weakened by any event. , 

Appended is a tabular view of the general composition and distribution 
of tllfe Prussian army ; and we shall proceed in our next to describe the 
operations at the Prussian camp of exercise assembled near Berlin, dur- 
ing (he month of September last. *_ 
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ON PLAGUE AND QUARANTINE. 

“.Homo sum, humanum nihil a me alienum puto.‘* 

• 

A new and strange disease is now dealing its insidious and deadly 
shafts amongst the families of Great Bytain ; and the terror it excites 
is the* greater, because its visits are capricious. From 1817, when thift 
disease first appeared in t}ie filthy village of Jessore*, till, by unerring 
steps, it had travelled through Asia, and 'reached, Russia, it attracted but 
little of the public attention ; and this indifference- was owing partly to 
its being considered as a tropical complaint, and partly to so intractable 
a dam of the biliary ducts being misnamed Cholera Morbus , a name 
.already appropriated to a tractlMe disorder of a decidedly bilious cha- 
racter, merely because there were some symptoms common to both. 
• Neither natural nor artificial barriers, nor variety of cli'Aiate or people, 
have proved obstacles to its desolation ; and as no moral restrictions, how* 
ever severe, have yet been able to resist its progress, it may visit every 
inhabited part of the globe ; but its malignity has been of a very mi- 
tigated extent in this country, as compared with those which have beeri 
scourged, owing, under Providence, to superior cleanliness, clothing, 
comfort, and diet. Happily for human nature, the disease, thoufpi 
possessing an occult inter-communion influence, is not contagious in 
the genera^ acceptation of the word, — as hath been seen from medical 
officers and hospital attendants being no more liable to attack thaii 
others, as well by its arising in districts Far removed from each other, 
at nearly one and the same time. It will be recollected that we held a 
similar doctrine on the subject of the Gibraltar epidemic, long prior to 
the present alarm respecting cholera. How far the ravages of the 
last named disease are vet fated to extend is inscrutable ; but wherever 
the cholera exists, pruucnce imperiously dictates a close observance of 
the rules promulgated by the Board of Health, as to food, raiment* 
and ventilation, because they are obviously good ; but, on .the other 
hand, we strongly protest against the infallible nostrums of confident 
qftacks,now under advertisements, — for even if an elixir could be 
made, like the bed of Prgprustcs, to suit coiners of all ages, sizes, and 
constitutions, he must needs be a sorry scoundrel who, in a time of 
public distress, would withhold a secret, the disclosure of which would * 
relieve the calamity. # 

The intense interest which is ryjw naturally drawn towards th& 
subject, prompts us to call attention to a still more merciless enemy* 
wljp has frequently desolated these realms, and who, without salutary 

w 1 — ; - 

* Although the recent history of this disease is thus dated, there are doubts 
whether it had not begun to prevail epidemically in the provinces of Dakka $ad 
Debar a year before. Our own opinion is, that it has lojig prevailed in the extreme 
K&t, underti greater or less iwveteiacy, and is the same with the endemic cholicky 
disorder of Japan, which was cured by the acupunctures of a fine needle, as described 
in Kempfer's Appendix to his History. This disease attacks all orders, acres, ^and 
sexes of people, and is distinguished from all other bowel complaints by the name of 
Benki ; besides the usual pains in the intestines, abdomen, and reins, it causes ft 
general convulsion the muscles, with grievous spasms, and acutely dreadful pains. 

U. S. Joe un? N o. 49. Dec. 1832. 2 a 
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precautions, may repeat his visits. The very name of this enemy 
excites a shudder. 

n Like a thunder-peal 
One morn a rumour turn'd the city pale ; 

And the tongues of men, wild-staring on each other, 

Uttered, with faltering voice, one little word, 

The Plague ! ” » * 

This term, though applied to various epidemic diseases, is properly 
limited to that formidable fever, which, accompanied by petechia and 
buboes, has been nosologically considered qs the most malignant form 
of typhus. The several types of pestilence have been but indistinctly 
noticed till the afflicting visitations which it made during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, in .various countries of Asia and 
Europe, led to a close/ examination of its character. Of the ravages 
of raging epidemics in more early we can only proceed by 

inference, for the information is too scanty to enable us to ascertain the 
exact naturteof the malady itself. With no conception of the occult # 
causes of disease, the Hebrews piously imputed any unusual mortality to 
the anger of the Supreme Being , as in the punishment of Korah's fol- 
lowers, — an instance of great importance, as showing the first applica- 
tion of fumigation for staying the plague. Similar ideas were en- 
tertained by the Gentiles ; and the destruction of David’s people, 
through the agency of the “ Angel of the Lord/’ is paralleled by that 
which was caused when Apollo shot his arrows into the Grecian camp. 
The host of Sennacherib was probably destroyed by a blast of the deadly 
Simoom ; the absence of glandular swellings makes the detail of the 
horrors at Athens apply rather to the small-pox than the true plague ; 
and the deplorable disasters of the Carthaginians before Syracuse were 
evidently owing to malaria.* 

But through all the imperfections of history, it is clear that both 
ancients and modems arc agreed in assigning the source of an evil, at 
once awful in character, and destructive in influence, to the muddy 
regions of Egypt, from whence it has been disseminated, by various 
channels,, into other countries. Thucydides, whd, fortunately for the 
world, recovered from the infection, considered what is usually termed 
the “Plague of Athens,” as coming from the.extrcme borders # of that 
nation ; and his affecting recital, as well as the version of it by Lucre- 
tius, is distinctly positive on the question of contagion. Procopius 
traces a dreadful pestilential disorder, which afflicted the world upwards 
of half a century, from Pelusium ; and the fir?t introduction of this 
scourge into Europe is dated from the time of the Crusades. Were 
other proofs wanting of the contagious nature of this formidable 
malady, such hints would be sufficient to arouse suspicions that it had 
been spread by the intercourse between the inhabitants of the East, aqd 
the natives of European countries. But the evidence for proving the 
disease to be actually propagated by contagion is as complete as the 
nature of the subject ^admits ; and the concurrent testimony of ages 
lias gone to prove that it is a disease governed by a peculiar law ; that 
it » imparted by a specific virus, acting only on personal contact ; that 
it<kn*be avoided by seclusion and separation ; and that it is commu- 
nicable from one person to another, by inoculation. Nevertheless, we 
kaVte lately been called upon to declare to the world, by no less an 
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organ than an Act of Parliament, that the experience of mankind is not 
worth a rope’s end, — that the plague is all but innocuous, — and that the 
quarantine laws, by which its devastations have been checked, ought to 
be forthwith abolished. It is true that Dr. Maclean, who is the very 
head and front of the little army of non-contagionists, played some 
plausible arguments into the ears of the Commons, but a touch from the 
spear of Ithuricl reduced his seventeen days’ experience, and universal 
(mre of one patient, to its proper bearing. 

We must, however, confess, that upon no one subject within the range 
of those inquiries which ekorcise the judgment rather than the compre- 
hension, does such a contrariety of opinion /Ais*, as on that of con- 
tagion. In this discrepancy of sentiment we i.ould fain steer between 
extravagant confidence, and senseless scepticism ; but even those who 
appear to be the best informe 1 , and consequenfly the least dogmatical, 
are absolutely in the greatest doubt upon the subject. The term, to be 
sure, is in general use, and yet no one is so indefinitely employed. 
Contagion ami infection have been very commonly used as synonymous ; 
and as they cannot be truly considered antithetical to each other, such 
a use is defensible ; but many writers give arbitrary signification to 
them, and treat them abstractedly, as terms distinct from one another, — 
making the former imply the communication of disease by actual con* 
tact, and the latter the same operation through atmospheric media. A 
disease which depends upon local and limited causes, — such as fever 
induced by the calorie diawn from us on the sudden condensation of 
aqueous vapours, — is termed endemical, but one not so depending, and 
which affects numbers of people at the same time and place, is said to 
be epidemic. Epidemic diseases are generally regarded as contagious ; 
yet this cannot hold true unless ail individual under the influence of such 
malady be capable of inducing a similar disorder in a healthy person, 
remote from where lie himself became infected ; and this too without 
regard to climate, temperature, or other local circumstance. An 
epidemic 'prevailing from aerial and terrestrial causes, which cannot be 
contagious in principle, can, by peculiar circumstances of filth, in- 
quinated air, and want of comfort, become tiansmissiblo by contact, or 
c|pse proximity of individuals to each other; and the power of such 
communication will be more or less active according to the degree of 
atmospheric impurity. Wo are willing to admit, that these definitions 
arc susceptible of extensive modifications ; but we at once assert the 
doctrine of the non-coniagion of plague to be dangerous ; and until 
the true source of infection be discovered, every supposition should be 
admitted that can lead to measures tfliicli promise to impede the pro- 
pagation of disease. 

From the comparative silence of professional authors, Dr. Maclean 
has ljardily pronounced the belief in contagion to be of modern origin, 
— in fact, a mere invention of Pope Paid III. to scare the Council of 
Trent. Vet the strong expression of A gat bias, who flourished in flic, 
sixth century, has been quoted in medical literature : — u In eadem con- 
taminati sunt, quicunque ad osgros accedlbant ; in hoc vero, idem non 
obtigissc plane declaratur ; ” and it is clear that Galen, and Aretseu^of 
Cappadocia, admitted of the contagious principle. But though the 
sentiments of physicians have not descended to us, probably becauso4he 
point bad netfbr been disputed, it is readily seen that writers in general 
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£pterfdW<f the q$nioh of 'bortfyttal Contamination. Ev&grius'Scholas* 
tic u$; ^hb Ws fcbrtiewhat prioV' tb A^athias, treated on the naHiirc and 
oration or pestilentfyt fohutesas Well hs if ha had served in the Laza- 
retto of Legfidrfi. Tp 'Bbobtiicio 4 * being so biassed we owe the Deca- 
meron; and'ttyhigh we' baWly excuse the gentlemen who, in a public 
calamity, wete tempteff to withdraw to the romantic garden described, 
wd have been deeply affected with his narrative of the causes which led 
to it. In his affecting introduction, the author expressly says that it 
was not by conversing alone, or going near the sick, that the disease 
Was communicated, but even by touching their clothes, or anything that 
they had before touched 1 ; and this was written of a plague that ravaged 
Florence two hundred years before Pope Paul struck a panic among 
tjie fathers at Trent. Shakspeare, whose mind grasped all subjects, 
minted pestilential influence with contagion, when lie made Mardus 

ekclairp:— 

“ All ^he contagion of tlie South light on you, 

Xou slaves of Rome ! you herd ot * * * ! Boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er ; that you may be alihorr'd 
Further than seen, and one infect another 
j Against the wind a mile !” 

England, though less favourable than most other parts of the globe, 
to the generating of the elements of contagion in the first instance, or to 
the induction of an epidemic state of the atmosphere, has frequently 
been visited by pestilential diseases ; and we will detail some instances 
wherein they have been positively traced to contagion. In the year 
^593, when 11,503 persons died iu London, it was ascertained that the 
Virus was imported from Alkmaar. Ten years afterwards the same city 
was visited by a plague brought from Ostend, and 36,260 individuals 
Werp its victims. In 1625 London was again desolated by this direful 
visiter, introduced from Denmark, and 36,000 of its inhabitants perished. 
Again, in 1636, when it was imported from Leyden, it committed great 
Vfwages, carrying off nearly 14,000 persons ; and the same metropolis 
,WW» Still pi ore miserably desolated in the fatal year 1665, when 63,600 
Wu)s were cut off. 

“ Mista senum ac juvenum densantur funera: nullum 

Sccva caput Proserpina fugit.”'’ # 

In thus enumerating the places whence the plague was imported into 
London, wc are indebted to the faithfulness of our history. But i i 
most countries there exists so great a reluctance to acknowledge the 
complaint, that it is generally in active progress before it gets a public 
announcement. Under the influence of this dread, the Sicilian phy- 
sicians declared the distemper which ravaged Messina, in 1743, not to 
be., of a contagious nature ; and iu the short space of three months, 
44,000 individuals were sacrificed. Wlipn Marseilles was visited by 
this disease in 1720, the faculty of Paris entertained a similar opinion, 
and &om the fatal measures of their delegates, 30,000 victims fell in 
litfie more than seven jponths. In Malta, the same horror of promul- 
gating the fatal word occurred ; and we happened to be in? company 
With Sir Thomas Maitland wh£n the dispatch arrived which announced 
the- breaking out of what proved to be the plague at Corfu, in 1815. 
In this, the -surgeon, who had inspected the village of Marathia, gave 
his opinion thaf, the disorder was an endemical fever. “ I shall treat 
it," said Sir Thomas, (< as a contagion, till I am certain that it is not 
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-oi) 9.” -The same backwardness of luring tli$ evil extends also i^cojUfl- 
tries where such delicacy would hardly he looked for. Though m® 
plague was raging at Derna with horrible rapacity in 1821, we could 
hardly prevail on the Bey to confess it; prid in thersprii^g of tfye foflp Vy- 
ing year three men died suddenly at Alexandria of a reputed fever ; bpt 
being interested as to the fact, wfc inquired, closer, and found that ttyere 
had been delirium, excessive prostration of strength, livid cxtreinftipp, 
fpid ecchymosed buboes in*tlic axilla and groin. 

But though there were these demurs, the history of those plagues, by 
internal testimony, lias # concurred to establish the fact of their contagious 
nature. The misfortunes of Messina were foynd to be owing to ttye 
venality of a senator ; those of Marseilles Verc entailed by a vessel 
from Syria; the plague of Malta was inflicted by a vessel from Alex- 
andria, aggravated by the plunder of infected g*>o(Js ; and that of Corfu 
originated in a purchase of smll-raps out of a Tunisian vessel. The 
hospital opened at Marseilles proved fatftf to all the attendants ; and 
the introduction of the plague into it was traced to a wftnfkn received as 
a patient, from the street to which a trader from the Syrian vessel re- 
tired, after a short quarantine. Two of the nurses, who aSsistod at this 
woman’s reception, and the matron who changed her linen, were taken 
ill the next day, and died in a few hours. In consequence of*tIie 
awful rapidity with which the contagion spread in that efctablrshmtfnt, it 
destroyed physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, confessors, and all the 
other officers and servants, with the whole of the poor in th^ hospM, 
including above three hundred foundlings. The priests and monks Vrhfo 
attended the infected suffered in the same manner a9 the m&libal 
assistants ; and lastly, of 230 galley slaves, employed itl burying ‘the 
dead, 220 perished in about ten days. 

That the plague of London, in 1676, was deemed contagioui is 
evident from the public directions which w T erc issued : “ Every house 
visited shall be marked with a red cross in the middle of the dodr, 
which mark shall at least be a foot in length, and of a proportionate 
breadth, with the following words, in legible characters, accompanying 
it — Lord have mercy uroN us ; these to continue on the door ofthe 
house until the lawful opening of the same. The searchers, chirurgeons, 
keeper^, and burieis, shall never pass the streets without a red rod in 
their hands, of three feet in length, open, and evident to be seen by all 
they meet. They shall not go into any house but their own, and they 
shall wholly abstain fiom company. The street shall daily be pared and 
kept clean before cacji door, the paring, seraj>ing, and filth to be imme- 
diately carried away by the raker, wjjo shall give notice of his approach 
by blowing aJiorn. Laystalls shall be at a proper distance from the 
city, and no vault shall on any account be emptied in any garden, or ill 
any other place adjoining to the same. Special care shall be taken that 
no stinking fish, unwholesome flesh, or musty corn, be sold in the shops 
or markets ; the brewers and tippling-liouses must also be well loqked 
after, and no unwdiolcsomc casks must be suffered ; ho bogs, dpgB, rifts, 
tame pigdons, or lame raBbits shall be kppt. w h 

The instances already cited, a large maBS of other unavailable Evi- 
dence, and the fruits of our own experience, make us consider flie con- 
tagious nature of the plague as conclusively proved, though, fifoift being 
beset with t^any. difficulties, it may not be demonstrable* M If bf pfcc 
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hundred persons/* said Dr. Russell, of Aleppo, “ exposed to the infec- 
tion of toe plague by a near approach to the sick, ninety eliould fall ill, 
shall human inability to assign satisfactory reasons for the preservation 
of the other ten, he converted into a positive argument against the 
disease having been caught by contagion ? If persons retired from all 
commerce with the infected and their attendants, breathing the Bame 
air with the rest of the inhabitants, and nourished by the same aliment, 
remain untouched during the lavages of the plague, as long as they 
continue secluded, but, upon unguarded communication, are taken ill 
like others, can any rational doubt arise about the cause of their former 
security?” Dr. Murdoch Mackenzie, v\ho resided at Constantinople 
for many years, mentions the arrival of the plague from Egypt in 1751, 
and says that when the goods and men were lauded, the infection spread 
all ovof the city at once by contact, f We found,” he continues, 
u that whoever kept their doors shut ran no risk, even if the plague 
were in the next house ; and the contact was easily traced in all the 
accidents wlitelF happened among the Franks.” Dr. Bancroft, who 
Berved in Egypt, observed that — 41 'Ihc facts which prove the necessity 
of actual contact with some infected person or thing, to communicate 
tlie plague, are so numerous, and many of them so notorious, that it 
must be unnecessary for me lo enter upon a detail of them.” Des 
Genettes, the chief physician, and Baron Larrp, the celebrated surgeon- 
general of the French army in Egypt, pronounced similar opinions, as 
did also Howard the philanthropist, Sir^Jamcs M‘Gregor, Sir Brooke 
Faulkner, Dr. Grieves, and all the medical gentlemen whom we have 
met in the Levant. Giovanelli of Leghorn concludes the same senti- 
ments by declaring, that “ the air cannot possibly be the vehicle of con- 
tagion.” 

Undaunted by this strong body of evidence, Dr. Maclean, who wants 
neither sincerity, zeal, nor vigour in his own cause, brings forward the 
arguments that no person has been known to arrive in England from 
the Levant labouring under pestilence ; that no person employed in 
purifying goods in the lazzarettos of England or of Malta have caught 
the infection; that it never occurs epidemically in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, but at particular seasons ; and that it never occurs in Persia, 
which is in uninterrupted intercourse with those countries. Bwt the 
prominent position of the non-contagionists is this : if the progress of 
the disease depends wholly upon personal contact with infected persons 
and things, its ravages would never cease in places where no precau- 
tionary measures are adopted. This, as well as the foregoing, constitute 
plausible objections to a fixed theory ; but although we contend that the 
plague is contagious, there is no question that there are many cases in 
which actual contact has failed to communicate it. But all disorders 
Beam to be "governed by peculiar laws, and Hippocrates established the 
axiom that the action of pestilential venom is augmented, diminished, 
destroyed, or partially modified according to the different constitutions 
exposed to its influence*- Dr. Bancroft found that the plague jn Egypt 
had first attacked two natives of India ; and that it was propagated with 
some rapidity for six or eight weeks, among persons who were either 
born in^or had just come from a climate much hotter than that of Egypt, 
whilst the British troops directly from England did not receive, and pro- 
babty could not have been made to take the disease. IUs fortunate 
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for mankind/ the game gentleman remark*, “ that the communicotim 
of the contagion of the plague depends upon the co-operation of so many 
favourable circumstances, and particularly upon that of a suitable tom* 
perature, and of certain aptitudes and susceptibilities in the human 
, subject; for without such requisites, or such obstacles to its propagation, 
the earth might have long since become desolate.'* Dr. Hancock, who 
is ambidexter and deals his blows to the right and to the left, fairly 
witches the two corps of rombatants in the condition of the equally 
hungry and thirsty ass of the irrefragable doctors between its hay and 
water, — the first class leaves us in ignorance by what laws the contagion 
ceased after its sources were so incalculably multiplied ; and the JaBt 
have not explained how a wide-spreading e\ l like the vitiated air still 
left millions untouched. 

Where doctors disagree so widely, it is necessary for us mere lookers- 
* on to appeal to common experience; and since all sides admit the 
plague to be a distemper general and universal in its operation, it must, 
of necessity, be dependent upon some propagating cause. * A small and 
confident band contend that this cause exists in a vitiated state of the 
atmosphere, while a larger and more experienced party refer it to con- 
tagion. Now, whatever may be the true position, the stake is of such 
'tremendous vital importance, that it ought to be treated not merely with 
unusual circumspection, but hunted down under a hue and cry ; for it is 
equally as essential to prevent as to remedy so appalling a calamity. It 
is to be regretted that trade and intercourse have been treated with un- 
necessary rigour, and uncalled For vexations, but these ought not to lead 
to the abandonment of the principle of sanitary precaution ; for even 
should our legislature be entrapped to declare the plague a mere epi- 
demic, they would be unable to persuaderthc other powers of Europe to 
the same measure — our commerce would thus be still more injured, — 
and we should enjoy our liberality as Robinson Crusoe did bis kingdom. 
Seventy years ago Dr. Russell said, — “ However indisputable the fact 
of the plague being contagious may be deemed by modern physicians, 
it may be remarked that it has been strongly opposed as often as the 
subject of quarantine has fallen under the deliberation of the legislature ; 
and the public, at such times, have been constantly pestered by an inun- 
clationi of pamphlets, which, without advancing anything new, merely 
Retailed arguments which have been long since refuted.” Now, though 
all this is very applicable to the late discussions, still something new has 
been elicited. We thought the dirt, and filth, and stench of a Turkish 
town formed a nursery for maturing the plague. No such thing : “ on 
a change tout cela,” for the French, .who have a stout squad of anti-con- 
tngionists, hHvc discovered that the exhalations from dead bodies in a 
state of putrefaction arc far from being contagious, endemic, or in any 
way injurious to health : but, on the contrary, that they are favourable 
to the animal functions, and contribute to health, by preserving us from 
rpally injurious influences. Dr. Parent du Chatelet, who was commis- 
sioned ojtthe prefect of police, in 1827, to report on the state of Paris, 
informs qp that at Montlaucon there is«a laystall into which dead dogs, 
cats, and all kinds of garbage are thrown, and where about 12^000 
horses are annually killed, skinned, and cut up, besides heaps of intes- 
tines and flesh being loft to rot. To the detestable odour thus geno- 
jutetl, are fo be lidded the gases which escape from carcasses stilfcon- 
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taming' mtffct feiib^atifce^/ / thef f) iiliAAAl5^ '^ing (torn a(4oft 4kftt/dflg§* 
beeri for' yeafs sfctTttiitfed V^it^'blodd' Ahd 1 OthteX' anittl&i 1 Uplifts taanthfeh* 
thert feno draifi, arid the btiddles 'of ’ tlie’ 'tripe i clPAtvcrk ariddtiei® in*th& 
vicinity,— arid still 'thfe tehcfer dan lrttve but •a faint nfltibn o£*he nepeliing 
fetor of this most horrid receptacle. Yet neither the mastery nor thair* 
inei* experience either illness ox inconvenience In theif , pasty, vocation; 
and they even believe the exhalations to be salubrious. In }810, 
Messrs. Deyeux, Parmentier, and Parissct, reported that tlrey were quitip 
astonished at the brilliant health in which they found the wife and five 
children of a man named Fiard, who worked there all the year, and slept 
in a place where the more liawkcnbergian commissioners oould not 
penetrate, on account of the potent body of stinks which assailed them. 
It was also shown, that the “ knackers’* .generally arrived at advanced 
years, and were unusually free from the infirmities of age ; nor, during 
the epidemic which raged at Pantin and La Villettc, was there a single 
instance of illness at the Mpnlfaucon charnel, — an exemption which 
was Bhared wkh* the women who prepare the poudrette in that vicinity. 
From this it might be inferred that the workmen, almost horn in the 
trade of parents who albo exercised it, may have conquered the liability 
to being influenced by the exhalations which offend strangers so strongly; 
but no strangers, whether visiters or extra workmen, have ever been 
known to suffer from them, and the inhabitants around enjoy uninter- 
rupted healths 

Before we describe the effect of quarantine regulations upon the naval 
and commercial interests, we must nolice thal purblind indifference 
which supposes, because the plague has providentially been withheld 
from these happy shores, that we are to enjoy a perpetual immunity — 
for the escape has probably been owing more to insusceptibility arising 
from increased comfort ami cleanliness, than from want of power in the 
pest, Or from the precarious precautions of our sanitary counsels. A 
moment's glance into history will show, that a lapse is no assurance 
against the return of this awful visiter, — a combination of circumstances 
seems necessary to its growth, but the incidents of its extension are as 
accidental ?s the impediments. Thus the populous city of Marseilles 
had been free from infection for seventy years previous to the arrival of 
the luckless Captain Chaland in 1720; — Mosey w, after an exemption 
of a century and a half, was assailed in 1771, and suffered a mortality of 
80,000 persons ; — and previous to 1813, Malta had not been afflicted 
with plague for 137 years. Nor are the ravages of these visitations to 
be estimated by a mere enumeration of the victims; the injury inflicted 
in their moral consequences is as, formidable as the physical misery. 
De Foe has wrought up the events of the great plague of London, m 
1065, into a novel so closely allied to real history, as to bp of painful 
interest ; and Manzoni has recently written a similar account of dis^ 
tresses at Milan, in his “ Promcssi Sposi.’ 1 In both of these works the 
train of evils which follow the universal interruption of social intercourse 
is so fearfully depicted, tl.iat the authors would be accused of greas and 
violent exaggeration, did not authentic rccowls fully bear them out. 
Indeed, history teems with the vices, crimes, and follies which 1 augment 
the aunrof calamity brouglxt by pestilence, and which are aggravated 
by the uncertain tenure of life, the consequent callousness ot feeling, 
end the sudden dissolution Ajf ell the moKaUie^ Xbe< Herders and 
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depravities at Messina were attributed ip. the qxtreiflfi w4 rapjd^haugpp, 
of * fortune which death scattered about but the effect* of aucl^nqir m 
hilfllion of the best principles of human nature Iipve been, so similars 
through all ages, that we cannot but quote, three most memorable ip* 
stances. 

“ 5Thus did the pestilence give the first rise to those iniquitous acts which ' 
prevailed more and more at Athens. For every one was now more ensfly 
induced openly to do what for decency they did only covertly before. They*'' 
saw the strange mutability of outward condition, the rich untimely cut oi& 
and their wealth poured suddenly on the indigent and necessitous £ so that 
they thought il prudent fo catch hold of speedy enjoyments and quick gusts 
of pleasure; persuaded that their bodies and theh wealth might be their 
owq merely for the clay. Not any one continued resolute enough to form 
any honest or generous design, vfhen so uncertain whether he should live to 
effect it. Whatever he knew Could improve the pleasure or satisfaction of 
.the present moment, that he determined to he honour and interest, lteve- 
rence of the gods or the laws of society laid qp restraint upon them ; either 
judging that piety and impiety were things quite indifferent? eince they saw 
that all men perished alike ; or throwing away every apprehension of being 
called to account for their enormities, since justice might he prevented by 
death; or rather, as the heaviest of judgments to which man could be 
doomed was already hanging over their heads, snatching this interval of life 
for pleasure, before it fell." — Thucydides, n.c. 430. Athens. 

“ These accidents, and others -of the like sort, occasioned various fears 
and devices amongst those people that survived, all tending to the same un- 
charitable and cruel end ; which was, to avoid the sick and every thing that 
had been hear them, expecting hy that means to save themselves. And 
some holding it best to live temperately,? and to avoid excesses of nil 
kinds, made parties, and shut themselves up from the rest of the world, 
eating and drinking moderately of the best, and diverting themselves with 
music, and such other entertainments as they might have within doors; 
never listening to anything from without, to make them uneasy. Olhejs 
maintained free Jiving to he a better preservative, and would baulk no pas- 
sion or a ppel it e they wished to gratily, di inking and revelling incessantly 
fiom tavern to tavern, or in pi ivate houses, which were frequently found 
deserted by the owners, and therefore common to every one; yet avoiding, 
with all this irregularity, to come near the infected. And suclmt that time 
was the public distress, 4 hat the law's, human and divine, were no more 
regarded ; for the officers to put them in force being either dead, sick, or in 
want of persons to assist them, every one did just as he pleased. A third 
Sort of people chose a metfibd between these two ; not confining themselves 
to rules of diet, like the former, and yet avoiding the inlcmperance of Hie 
latter ; but, eating and drinking what their appetites required, they walked 
every where, with odours and nosegays to smell to, as holding it best to cor- 
roborate the brain ; for they supposed*4he whole atmosphere to be tainted 
with the stink? of dead bodies, aiising partly from the distemper itself, and 
partly from the fermenting of the medicines within them. Others, of a more 
cruel disposition, as perhaps the most safe to themselves, declared that the 
only* remedy was to avoid it : persuaded, therefore, of this, and taking care 
for themselves only, men and women in great numbers left the city, their 
houses, gelations, and effects, and fled into the country, as if the wrath of 
God had Wen restrained to visit those only witnin the walls of the city, or 
else concluding that none ought to slay irra place thus doomed to destruc-, 
tion. Divided as they were, neither did all die, nor all escape ; but fading* 
sick indifferently, as well those of one as of another opinion, they who 
fiist set the example by forsaking others, now languished themselves without 
mercy. I pnss ever the little regard that citizens or relatione showed to 
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each brother ; for their terror was such that a brother even fled from his 
brother, a wife from her husband, and; what is more uncommon, a parent 
from its own child. On which account, numbers who fell sick could have 
np help but what the charity of friends, who were very few, or the avarice of 
servants supplied ; and even these were scarce, and at extravagant wages, 
and so little used to the business, that they were fit only to reach what was i 
called for, and observe when they died ; and this desire of getting money 
often cost them their lives. From this desertion of friends and scarcity of 
servants, an unheard-of custom prevailed : no kidy, however young or hand- 
some, would disdain being attended by a man servant, whether young or old 
it mattered not ; and to expose herself naked jo him, the necessity of the 
distemper requiring it, as though it was to a woman ; which might make 
those who recovered less* modest for the time to come.” — Boccaccio, a d. 
1348. Florence. 

“ The avidity to take possession of an unexpected inheritance was also, 
to many, the fatal cause of their own desk action. Called to the entire suc- 
cession of the wealth of a whole family, to whom perhaps they were very 
distantly relat^l*and impatient to know the extent ot their new acquisitions, 
they enteied, without precaution, into infected houses, and searching indis- 
criminately among the effects of the deceased, they often found what they 
sought not, and paid with their lives the forfeit of their cupidity. Their fatal 
heritage then devolved to relatives yet more remote, fortunate if they could 
profit by such an example, and not fall equally martyrs to indecent and un- 
reasonable transports. It was not, however, always the legitimate heirs on 
whom the punishment of their avidity fell ; it was often Ihose who found in 
the effects they stole the just forfeit of their crime. In vain had the com- 
mandant prohibited the removal of any del lies or effects from one house to 
another; and blind and headstrong rapacity despised alike these wise or- 
dinances, and the perils of the contagion.'* ***** 

“ Will it ho believed? Scarcely had the contagion begun somewhat to 
diminish in its ravages, when tire people, impatient to repair the mortality it 
had occasioned, thought of nothing but re-peopling the city by new mar- 
riages ; like mariners who have been in imminent peril of shipwreck, but 
are no sooner arrived in port, than forgetting the danger they have escaped, 
they seek, in new pleasures, to drown the recollection of past troubles. Our 
temples, long shut up, were now only opened for the administration of this 
sacrament. A species of furor seemed to have seized on both sexes, 
which led them to conclude the affair of all others the most important in 
the world, in the space of twenty-four hours, and to consummate it almost 
at the same instant. Widows, whose cheeks were yet moist with the tears 
they had shed over a dead husband, consoled themselves in the arms of a 
living one, who perhaps was in like manner snatched from them a few days 
after, and in a few days more they were wedded to a third. ***** 

41 If the people had shown no other signs of haying forgotten their past 
misfortunes, than the joy which these new marriages occasioned, there 
would have been no reason to fear That a ceremony, honoured by the first 
miracle of our Saviour, authorised by the laws, and necessary to society, 
would irritate the Lord anew against them, provided all was conducted m 
conformity with Christian decency and rectilude. But what was likely to 
draw down upon us much greater judgments from ^his [anger were, the 
thefts, the plunderings, and an infinity of other crimes, the horrors of which 
we dare here retrace-. * * f * While the arm of the Lord was yet extended 
over us, a general license was seen to reign among the people, a ’depravity of 
morals frightful to think on.” — Bertrand, a.d. 1720. Marseilles. 

Ifl our next, wc shall pursue the question to the Quarantine Regu- 
lations,— -a subject of such paramount importance to this maritime 
oouiftry. * fc o 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIIE PORT OF SANDWICH. 

It is a wise maxim, that “ in time of peace we should prepare for 
war,” and the illustration of the wisdom of this maxim forms our chief 
* object of the present paper. Asa naval power, it is incumbent on our 
governors to watch, with lynx-eyed keenness, every preparation for 
offensive warfare, whether -originating with states united to us, for the 
time being, by treaties of peace and friendship, or energetically opposed 
to us in open and active war. To many persons this reflection will be 
considered as unnecessary, at the present time, when public opinion on 
the subject of war has undergone a great clia 'gc ; when our old enemy 
(I do not mean the devil, but the French) lias been converted into a 
friend ; when, from all the other European ppwers, our kind, well- 
wishing, and disinterested friends also, wc continue to receive assurances 
of the most friendly relations ; and when the brand of war has been so 
, long buried, that its fire has become extinct, and the ulivc branch of 
peace is found reigning in its stead ! Such persons, and there are many 
such, believe that a sort of political millennium has commenced, but 
whether it may last one }ear or one thousand, nay, one day or one hour, 
is a question, the solution of which confounds the judgment, and defies 
the penetration of these wise political moralists. 

Placing, however, very little confidence in the eternal friendship of 
nations, united by the arts of a wily and selfish diplomacy for the attain- 
ment of individual and tolf-ag£randizing views, the consummation of 
which forms the signal for bursting asunder the bonds of alliance and 
forming new connexions more suitable to their ulterior views and wishes, 
it becomes culpability itself to be lulled iuto a fancied security, however 
halcyon the prospects may appear that lie broadly extended .around us. 
The nature and character of statesmen ; the unerring page of history ; 
the restlessness and desire for change which, like the boisterous waves 
of the mighty ocean, agitate and convulse nations, all teach us the* un- 
certain durability of political relations ; — all teach us the truth of the 
foregoing maxim, “*that it is wise in time of peace to prepare for war.” 
The nation which docs .this may say with confidence, “ God preserve 
i A froip our friends, we $an take care of ourselves against our enemies/' 

If our policy be grounded on the wisdom of the maxim just quoted, 
one object, which, in its importance to Great Britain as a naval power, 
becomes paramount, is the active use of that leisure arising to her out of 
a time of peace for,tlie improvement of her ports and harbours, by 
increasing their safety and utility, apd by adapting certain of them to 
such new purposes as the changes and introductions of the present times 
hqpe made imperative . 

Whenever another naval war shall arise in Europe, and arise it cer- 
tainly will, the full truth of this assertion will be understood, and very 
speedily proved. May we be prepared for the event ! 

’ It ha3 been matter of surprise, and very justfy to©, that Great Brftain 
should have no harbour in* the Downs ^uited to the accommodation and 
protection* of ships of war, although, during the stirring times of contest 
with her enemies, she has, mostly, a large fleet stationed at tlrttt <fcle- 
brated anchorage. Exposed to the heavy seas which roll’ through the 
British Chanel, -when agitated, for any length of time, by westerly and 
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south" westerly winds, frequently obliging seme, of the ships to uufcitheir 
cables ; the fearful vicinity of the Goodwin sands, and the comparative 
uselessness of Ramsgate -harbour, itself a danger, from the difficulty of 
entering it at times when it is most urgently wanted, are facts which 
point out a harbour in the Downs as an undertaking of great national 
importance and utility, A very favourable spot presents itself for the ® 
accomplishment of this great desideratum ; the ground has been sur- 
veyed many times; the situation approve^ by the most competent 
judges of the time ; its practicability and usefulness pronounced uiuh 
nimously ; and now that the only obstacle \yhich was formerly opposed 
to the plan, viz. the erection of a harbour at Ramsgate, has been tried 
and failed in effecting the desired object, there appears no just reason 
why the undertaking should not be entered upon and completed. 

Fur many centuries Great Britain possessed a good port on this im- 
portant and commanding situation, iivthe once safe, commodious, and 
celebrated harbour of Sandwich * ; and to deny that she still requires ’ 
one, is to betpip great professional and historical ignorance on a very , 
important subject. It is better to have more harbours, than may, in 
the judgments of many, be held as necessary, than to be known to be 
deficient in one, that is acknowledged as requisite ; for possessing a 
national and a commercial marine almost boundless in extent, it is 
literally impossible that our ports can be too numerous : for who can 
Say when and where the destructive hurricane shall arise ; or which will 
be the direction of its furious and overwhelming course '! Can we trace 
out lines on the expanded bosom of till) ocean, as upon a chart, along 
which its fearful course shall never he found, or point out spots upon 
our shores where the hardy and intrepid seaman shall never have cause 
to hail, with joy and thankfulness, a safe as)lum from its raging and 
destructive fury l * 

When the sea washed the w T alls of Sandwich, its importance, as a 
naval station, both for shelter and defence, was universally acknow- 
ledged, but now that the sea has retrograded from its ancient boundary, 
its former importance is either neglected or forgotten. And hero let me 
ask, what constituted the importance attached to this port as a naval 
station ? *Not the washing of its walls by the sea, certainly ; but its 
particular situation on the coast ; therefore, although the recession of 
the sea, caused by the destructive practice of inning, has prove*! inju- 
rious to the prosperity of the town, it leaves Vue political and maritime 
importance of a port on the newly-formed shore perfectly undisturbed, 
and as essential to the naval power and commerce of the kiugdom as i£ 
ever was in early times. 

From the forlorn and neglected *iippcarance of this once, populous and 
flourishing town, the second in rank among the Cinque Ports, it require? 
no small effort of mind to picture her possessed of a “ navie manned by 
1500 good and liable mariners, fyt to serve at all tymes and as “ hav- 
ing furnished to the kynges letters, and at the towncs charges, ] 5 hajble 
sayles of roenn ofavarre;” but history records the truth, and adds (that 
this navy behaved itself so well, thaL no malefactors (pirates^ dared to 
appear in that quarter. It wa£ honoured frequently by the presence of 
King Edward the Third and bis court, who selected it as thp port fropj 
— — r * — jv 
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wbifcftv he Usually Embarked for tile CoMirtent*. Ito IS 59 this prince, 
accompanied by a great many of the nobility, and a numerous retinue 
of attendants, after spending some days in Stonar and Sandwich, em- 
barked on board the Philippe of Dartmouth* and before sunrise sailed 
for Calais. 

* Conscious of its national importance, the improvement of this once 
celebrated haven has engaged the public attention from the earliest times 
ttyat it began to exhibit symptoms of decay, to the year 1824, when the 
last effort for making a harbour in the Downs was brought under public 
notice ; and as the particular history of this chief port consists in the 
exertions made by the population for the improvement and renovation 
of their haven, let us see how they have p' {formed their part in so 
important a national undertaking. In the course of the investigation 
it will be made evident, that the construction of £ harbour in the Downs 
would prove highly advantageous .to the nation, and of the most signal 
service to navigation in general, in the opinion of such noblemen and 

, gentlemen as were selected, as the most competent judges to decide on 
the subject, at the several times when it was brought forward. 

In the year 1548 the mayor and jurats presented a petition to Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, praying that a commission might be appointed to 
inquire the cause of the decay of the haven, and whether it would not 
only oe most commodious and necessary for the safe harborough of 
ships of war, but of tlioke of His Majesty’s subjects, that a good and 
safe haven be constructed in the Downs. Among the members of this 
con.missiqji were Lord Coblidm, then Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Sir Richard Sackville, and Sir William WoodhouBe, Vice-Admiral 
of England, who reported that the old haven had become so crooked, 
and lay in such a flat bayc, that it was every day growing worse and 
worse, and that in a short time there woutd be no haven at all. After 
setting forth the necessity and advantages of a safe and commodious 
harbour at this place, they strenuously recommended that one should be 
immediately begun, and that the new cut, whicli had been previously 
undertaken by a person named Rogers, should be carried on to the sea 
and completed. Nothing, however, was done at that tinjp. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Alderman Rose, of the city of Canter- 
bury, ^tempted the improvement of the navigation of the river Stour, 
and carried on the work with success till the time of his death ; and, by 
tis will, he bequeathed sboi. towards its completion. On the death of 
Alderman Rose the management of the undertaking was committedao 
the corporation of Canterbury, who in 1695 let their right and interest 
in the navigation of the river to a pejson named Rogers, on a lease for 
forty-one years, and Rogers, in his turn, assigned the lease to a Mr. 
RJchard Marsh, of Faversham. By the operations of these two persons, 
however, the river was made navigable, for a time, for boats and lighters, 
which carried coals, stone, and other merchandise from Sandwich to 
Canterbury. 

* Of sack vast importance did the construction of a harbour in the 
Downs appear to the commissioners who investigated the subject in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, that they say in their report, “ that if the 
Queen's Majesty should have wars with her Majesty’s ancieifl eifemy 
the Frenchmen, the same would be a very good and* commodious 
harbour fofeall 4ier Highness’s ships, We find her Highness hath on 
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all that side of the narrow seas no haven mete or necessary for the 
harbour of her Majesty’s ships, and therefore the wante thereof is 
greatlye dyscommodious, besyde the awe or fear that might growe to 
the enemye yf such a haven weare.” 

The proposition of a new cut or haven was also recommended, “ for 
the reason that it would enable ships to go out at all seasons, and with 
all winds, whereas now they cannot ; and besides that, will bring ships 
into deep water from thence djrectly into the road of Downs.” < 

The great and important facts stated by the commissioners aroused 
the activity and commanded the attention of those who Bhould have 
required no other stimulus than the public good, to have seen these ad- 
vantages, and to have made them available to the service of the king- 
dom. The film which obscured their vision was now removed, and we 
find Ilenrique Jacobsen, of Amsterdam, who was said to be “ a man 
very expert in such great water work?,” called to survey and report on 
the proposed new cut and harbour, which, having finished, he gave in 
the cost of undertaking at 10,000?., or thereabouts. The survey • 
and report of Jacobsen ended, like a bottle of smoke, in nothing ; and, 
some time afterwards, as if those whose duty it was to cause a haven to 
be constructed, saw its advantages from the powerful representations of 
the commissioners, but wished to find arguments for delaying its 
execution, we find a new and more particular survey being made by 
Andrian Andrison, another Dutchman, and we may suppose equally 
44 expert in such great water works,” ajthing not at all to he wondered 
at, even as the state of which lie was a native is itself but one vast 
water work. However, what is more to tlic point at present is, the 
opinion which he gives “ that it would be an universal benefit to the 
whole realme to have a haven at Sandwich,” and, “ that it would also 
be the occasion of the townc ncing well inhabited and flourishing again.” 
He attributes the decay of tins ancient liavcn to the stopping of streams 
and rivulets which used to flow into it, and tended to cleanse and scour 
its channels. The measures which he proposed for the improvement of 
the haven were, to make a new rut to the sea, but more to the south- 
ward than <hkt recommended by Rogers, on account of the ground being 
four feet lower than at the former place, by which its construction would 
cost less, and it would be rendered more effectual. He concludes his 
report in these words : 44 the necessary points, are a new cutt to the sea, 
but more to the southward; jutty-hcads of stone or tymber; scluces; 
and the old haven to be stopped up. The depth of the channel of the 
new cutt, at high water, will be twenty feet ; at lew water, a very good 
tyde haven.” Then as to the expenses, he says the charges for the cutt, 
jutty-heads, and scluces, to the full perfecting of the sayd’e liavcn, will * 
cost about 14,000/. This was not a vast amount for securing the 
benefits which even such a harbour as this would have afforded to the 
general navigation of the country ; yet, mirabile diciu , it still remains 
to he constructed. The want of a commodious harbour at this place 
has not only been 'generally allowed, but severely felt on uvuty occa- 
sions. In 1690, the Vanguard 90 guns, was unfortunately flriven on 
the Goodwin sands; when, after extricating herself from this perilous 
situation, she ran into the mouth of Sandwich haven, decayed and 
apparetttity useless as it had then become, and was afterwards got off 
safe,* Now is ii not extraordinary,* that notwithstanding alhfhe rage for 
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improvement and accommodation which has pervaded the kingdom from 
that time to the present, that this is still the only haven into which, or 
rather upon which, his Majesty’s ships have the power of running, in 
distress and danger ? The only difference being, that the haven is worse 
now than it was at that time, having suffered one hundred and forty 
•years more* deterioration. Another instance, and a very terrible one it 
is, of the want of a safe harbour here, occurred on November the 26th, 
1703, when a dreadful storm from W.S.W. began at eleven o’clock in 
thfi morning and lasted till seven o’clodk on the following morning. 
The -British navy suffered the loss of thirteen ships, of which the Resto- 
ration, Northumberland, Stirling Castle, third rates; the Mary, a fourth 
rate ; and the Mortar, bomb, were driven on the Goodwin sands, and 
lost, with nearly the whole of tl^eir crews : seventy men from the Stirling 
Castle, and one from the Mary, being all that were saved. Among 
those who perished in the Mary was Rear-Admiral Sir Basil Montague. 
However, this frightful memento of tlie utility and necessity of a harbour 
in the Downs was productive of no good effect. In 174£,difter another 
* great and most calamitous storm, during which many vessels found 
shelter and* protection in the then small and insignificant harbour of 
Ramsgate, public attention was once more roused to consider the pro- 
priety of making a harbour in the Downs ; and although this attempt to 
provide against future calamities did not, like the former oneB, end in 
nothing, yet as far as being productive of any useful and commodious 
harbour for the accommodation and security of his Majesty’s ships of 
war in distress, it ended perfectly so. In the above year the corpo- 
ration and other principal inhabitants of Sandwich agreed to present an 
address to his Majesty, praying that proper and skilful persons be sent 
to view the haven of Sandwich, and to examine whether a more com- 
modious harbour cannot be made in the DoWns, from the town of Sand- 
wich, near Sandown Castle, fit for the reception of large merchantmen 
and ships of war, and to survey the said ground and shore ; and also the 
river Stour, necessary as a backwater for cleansing and scouring the 
said harbour, and to make an estimate of the expenses ; and that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause the said survey aiyl estimate 
to be laid before the House of Commons. This was the greatest and 
best directed attempt that*had yet been made towards the attainment of 
this desirable object. Tfie report, with plans annexed, were, by tlie 
JSing’s command, laid before the House, by Lord Vere Bcauclerc, and 
referred to a committee of the whole house. Tlie committee did its duty 
well, by calling before it, and minutely examining, several officers of his 
Majesty’s navy, a great number of the most skilful and experienced 
pilots belonging to Deal, Mr. Labclayo the engineer, and others, whose 
judgments were desirable to guide it in coining to a just decision ; and, 
after a most attentive investigation of the question in all its bearings, 
the oommittee resolved, on February the 12th, 1745, “that a safe and 
commodious harbour may be made in the Downs, near Sandown Castle, 
fit* for the reception and security of large mgrehaittmen and ships of 
war of sixty or seventy guns, and be of ^reat use and advantage to the 
naval powft of Great Britain, by preserving ships in distress, speedily 
refitting them for sea, and by saving the lives of many of his MSjestys 
subjects ; and in time of war, particularly, be a ready means of bridling 
Dunkirk, of.^uaitfing the mouth of the river, and protecting tlie cotsfcs 
from invasion and insult/* 
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So far the affair progressed, as the Yankees say, most successfully ; 
and the House, approving the resolution of its committee, addressed his 
Majesty, praying that an estimate might be prepared and laid before it, 
of the expense for purchasing the lands necessary for making the said 
harbour, yard, and other works thereunto belonging, and the expense 
of fortifying the same. Here the success of the measure ends, and the? 
chapter of accidents must again be resumed. The failure of this 
attempt may be attributed to a twofold cause : first, to the exorbitant 
estimate of expenses delivered oy the engineer ; the second, to a petition 
presented by certain of the London merchants and underwriters, setting 
forth that a more convenient harbour might be made at Ramsgate, 
capable of containing a great number of large merchantmen and ships of 
war of sixty or seventy guns ; that, on account of the setting of the tides, 
no backwater would be required for cleansing the said harbour, and that a 
saving of several hundred thousand, pounds would arise to the public . 
These proceedings gave another check to this ill-starred measure ; fof 
the governn^ct, being theri engaged in an expensive war, was not dis- 
posed to enter on the construction of a new naval Btation, the costs of 
which had been already estimated at the sum of six hundred thousand 
pounds. The matter was, therefore, dropped on its part ; and as the 
merchants continued to petition in favour of Ramsgate, the House, after 
hearing them by their counsel, agreed that the citizens of London had 
proved the allegations contained in their petition, and leave was accord- 
ingly given to bring in a bill for erecting a pier and other works at 
Ramsgate. 

That a vast difference exists between the supposed proof of allegations, 
by assertions and conjectures, and their real proof when actually put to 
the test and tried experimentally, has been fully shown by the result of 
this Ramsgate undertaking. None of the benefits set forth in the peti- 
tion before named have yet been realized ; for if a more commodious 
harbour could have been erected at this place than in the Downs, it has 
certainly not been done. In magnificence of extent the harbour is un- 
rivalled ; but so great is the difficulty and peril of entering it, in blow- 
ing weather, that, instead of being a safe and commodious asylum from 
the dangers incident to that coast, it may be considered ax having added 
to their number, being itself a danger of great magnitude# It was also 
alleged that several hundred thousand pound's would bereaved' to the 
public, by the preference of this situation otffer that in the Downs ; but 
a sad mistake has, Bomehow or other, been made in the experimental 
proof of this allegation, the public having yet experienced only what is 
termed a left-handed saving. The estimate for a harbour in the Downs 
was for 600,000/.— a large sum Certainly ; but the outlay at Ramsgate 
has exceeded 1,000,000/., and the work remains still incomplete. The 
most unfortunate consequence, however, arising out of this extravagant 
and splendid folly is, that it has prevented the erection of a harbour in 
the Downs, where it would, as is pretty generally acknowledged now, 
have been much more serviceable. 

In 1824 the inhabitants of Sandwich were joined by stfme of the 
citizens of Canterbury, in obtaining a bill for the improvement of Sand- 
wich haven ; for erecting a stone pier in the Downs, for excavating a 
new haven on the shore, and for rendering the river Stour navigable 
from Sandwich to Canterbury, which was the last effort made by the 
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mmimw (UTTftis a&cfent ttort*for fh^!ffipro#fee#6f their harbour, 
for Mfovdtfng idttie of ttiefr fort' cim sequence' tl a commercial and 
'inariti tn e *p6ptl!tttion . ; * In this ekse/thA esVimatfe of the engineer named 
^«unl‘ ftf wtow that ^tfich would ‘have' been Squired for completing all 
fhrWorktfj but*, ^ *rt happened, this 4 circumstance proved ‘of no cortfek- 

• tjfterftfe, for maW^pjf the mcfst infftifcntifti inhabitants of Canterbury being 
mbrer fatfbtrttible 'to the construction of a rail-road from that city to 
Wfrftstable, opposed the present undertaking with the utmost power 
and success ; affid this last effort of the Sandwichians was doomed to 
experience defeat And failu r e. 

Here then is a project, which has often received the approbation of 
those in power, and of those out of power, and one that, we might 
suppose, was congenial to the feelings of Eijfflishmen, and in unison 
with the public mind, suffered to remain among die schedule of national 
wants — May it soon be erased from their number! , 

There are two ways through which this ^png-desired harbour may be 

# yet Obtained. The one, by a union of the rest of the ‘public with the 
tbwh of Sandwich ; the other, through the medium of the government. 
The tnbst favourable spbt is one opposite to what are termed the Lesser 
Dowhs, and near to N6. 2 battery, from which to the town of Sandwich 
thfefc is no$ tttare than one mile and a quarter of distance. A harbour 
constructed thiough the first- named means would be chiefly directed 
towards the furtherance of commercial views ; but it might likewise be 
bo planned as to be made of the greatest service to his Majesty’s ships 
in distress, and at a veiy moderate estimate of costs. A stone pier, 
composed of two heads or jetties, might lead into a good haven, 
capable of affording safe protection to ghips of war of 74 guns, and 
large merchantmen ; while a stone breakwater might be run out to 
such an extent, as to afford shelter and smooth water to the larger 
classes of his Majesty’s ships. From this haven ships could go to sea 
with all winds, and at all seasons, which constitutes one of the many 
advantages of this spot for a harbour. The other means — that of the 
government — includes much more extensive ideas, in the formation of 
a complete naval station, composed of the necessary piers, breakwaters, 
store-houses, and every other requisite for equipping and refitting ships 
o^war.^ The costs of this undertaking would be considerable. One 
thing, however, is certain, that, be the cost what it may, its importance 
will be found such as most amply to repay any l utlay that may be ex- 
pended upon it. 

In 1831, Commander Boys published a little work on the pratica- 
bility of a harbour in the Downs, ancles it contains some ideas coinci- 
dent with* my own, it may be as well to state, that in 1829 a detailed 
plan, incorporating the views of the writer of this article, was sent to 
his Grace the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 4 

T.W. 


U. S. Jovbn. Ifo. 49. Dec. 1832. 
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RECOLLECTIONS RESPECTING THE DEFENCE OF IRELAND 
DURING THE LATE WAR. 

In the year 1796-7, a very considerable force, consisting of upwards f 
of 16,000 regular French troops, and commanded by General Hoche, 
an officer of acknowledged ability and expedience, was despatched from 
France for the purpose of inv&ding and revolutionizing Ireland; and' a 
part of that formidable armament arrived in Bantry Bay, in the south of 
that island ; but tie operations were undertaken by that part of the French 
fleet and army, as the 'General-in-Chief had not arrived. The alarm 
and consternation in Dublin were evident on all sides ; but the Com- 
mander- in- Chief, 'Lorc^^Carh am pton, took prompt measures for the 
defence of the kingdom. The French fleet had entered Bantry Bay on 
the 26th of December ; and on the 28th, two brigades of infantry, under 
the command rof Major-Generals Eustace and Peter Craig, marched 
from Dublin in very severe weather, to unite with other corps that were ’ 
ordered to assemble at Kilwortli. These troops evinced the best spirit, 
and they were received with the utmost cordiality and hospitality on 
their march towards the point of destination, by every class of the in- 
habitants of the country. The artillery, which was ordered to move 
towards Kilworth, in point of personnel, was^f the best description, but 
there were no artillery horses, and the hackney-coach horses and 6uch 
others as could be pressed, were harnessed to the guns, and this body 
marched off in excellent spirits, hut not with much regularity. 

The Coinmander-m-Chiof, the Adjutant-General (Hewett), the 
Quartermaster-General (Cradock), the chief Field- Engineer (Colonel 
Napier, the father of the' present celebrated military historian), and 
their assistants, held themselves in readiness to attend the Earl of Car- 
hampton, and move upon Kilwortli at an hour's notice. 

Information having been received by the Commander-in-Chief, that 
the French fleet had left Bantry Bay, — their appearance there was con- 
sidered a. feint, and that the north of Ireland was the real object of 
attack, as disaffection had spread pretty generally through the province 
of Ulster. Orders were immediately despatched to those regiments 
that were upon their march to the south, to return with all possible 
expedition to the north ; and the officer who had been appointed Field- 
Engineer to the forces, and assistant to Colonel Napier, was directed 
to proceed without a moment’s delay, and join Lieut.- General Lake, at 
JJiUBborough. That officer having received his instructions from the 
C8tomftnder-in-Chief, who was also Master-General of, the Ordnance, 
left Dublin the 1st of January, 1797, and reached Dundalk that night* 
and the next evening reported himself to Lieut.-General Lake. "The 
next morning he waited on the General, and accompanied him, General 
Nugent, and their staff, to the camp at Bloris. The position chosen 
was rather a noVel one; .the front, one flank, and the rear, being 
covered by a considerable riyer, a canal, and an extensive bog : it was, 
in one sense, like the Saxon camp at Pirna ; if it was 1 difficult of 
approach and attack, it was also inconvenient to receive supplies in 
such a position, and hazardous to retire from in the pretence of an 
enhmy. The troops were placed in huts, constructed of new boards 
placed uprightly, the seams of which, by the actibn of the weather, 
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became very open, and the rain annoyed the men extremely. Had the 
boards been better seasoned, placed horizontally, and overlaid about an 
inch, the huts would have been secure from rain, and rendered much 
more comfortable to the soldiers. But there was no engineer in the 

* camp, the Quartermaster-General # did not seem to tak$ any interest iri 
the accommodation of the troops, and the whole arrangement was com- 
mitted to the care and intelligence of the Commissary-General. 

•The Field-Engineer haVing had a leng conversation with General 
Lake, it was settled that he should proceed to the city of Londonderry, 
and join Lord Cavan, who commanded in that district : having first called 
on General Knox, who was stationed at Dungamioti/ 

General Knox had the reputation of being a very active and intelli- 
gent officer, and report did not exaggerate his military ability and pro- 
fessional attainments. Ilad ho lived, there can be no doubt he would 
have ranked amongst the best generals of the British army ; but be 
perished on his passage from England to the West Indies, to the great 

• regret of all who had the honour of his acquaintance. 

London lerry is a smnll city, seated on an eminence, on the north- 
west side of the river Foyle, which is navigable up to its quay for ships 
of 500 tons. It sustained a long and memorable siege in the year 
1088, against King James II. and a formidable army, composed of 
French and Irish troops, commanded by Marshal Rosin. The ramparts 
are low, not exceeding fifteen feet in height in some places ; and there 
is no ditch or any outwork to^over the body of the place; and the 
whole of the defences lnav be seen from the foundation to the top of 
the parapet. An engineer of the Irish establishment had been sent to 
assist Lord Cavan in Lis defence, should the French fleet and army 
under General Iloche’s command, enter Lbugli Swilly, land the troops, 
and attack Londonderry. The old gates had fallen into decay, ancl 
now ones were ordered to be made, under the direction of the engineer. 
These gates were pretty heavy, and the manner of securing them was 
certainly simple, but troublesome, for it required nearly the whole of 
the soldier on duty at each gate, to lift, plaee, and remove tjjeponderous 
piece of wood which the engineer had allotted for the Bar of the 
port. This gentleman returned to Dublin upon the arrival of his 
successor; and a more convenient bar, of hammered iron, turning upon 
a.pivot, was substituted, t~ the great satisfaction of the soldiers who 
had charge of the gates. 

Lord Cavan was a good-natured, easy officer, of the Foot Guards, 
who had under liis command a garrison composed principally of 
fencibles and militia ; among the latter was the Tipperary regiment, 
commanded bV Colonel Bagwell. The two corps or fenciblc infantry 
weie under the orders of Colonel Leith and Lord Henrv Murray. 
Colonel Leith then gave etfery promise of arriving at that distin- 
guished military eminence to which he afterwards attained, being an 
officer of great ability and information. The Cambridgeshire regiment 
of fenciBta cavalry, under* the command of Colonel Adeane, formed 
part of tha garrison ; and the corps of* artillery was excellent. The 
Tipperary militia were rather disorderly ; they frequently committed 
acts of insubordination, and deprived the country people, by force, of the 
provisions they were bringing to market ; but no examples were made. 
If punishme’rft, oT these depredators, nor did any public inquiry take 
place. 
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It was proposed by Lord Cavan to erect forts and batterfe* at, Lough 
Swilly ; and the Field Engineer was directed to examine ai)d report upon 
the subject His observations on the defence of that harbour were 
transmitted to the Earl of Carhampton, with an outline of his plan of 
operations for the general protection of the country, in case, the enemy 
effected a landing ; and his lordship 'expressed his approbation of the # 
Field Engineer's suggestions in the following very flattering and expres- 
sive terms : — “ I entirely agreq in the justness of your report respecting 
Lough Swilly, and consider its defence by forts and batteries as a* 
hopeless conception. Your plan of defence for the city of London- 
derry and its vicinity, bespeaks perspicuity of observation, and haB the 
merit of being simple and intelligible, without either pretension or 
ostentation.” The erection of forts and batteries was of course aban- 
doned ; but engineers v lio were subsequently appointed to the northern 
district, expended a large sum of money in the construction of batteries > 
and Martello towers, whicli^were of no use whatever. The writer of 
these recollections having attained a higher rank in the army, and being , 
on duty in the north of Ireland, took occasion to visit Lough Swilly, 
when Lord Cavan had assembled all the troops in his district upon the 
extensive sands near the village of Burncrana, for the purpose of a 
general review. While the different regiments were forming into two 
lines, he observed an officer in the uniform of an engineer ; he imme- 
diately entered into conversation witli him, and his inquiries were prin- 
cipally directed to the works which had been erected for the defence of 
Lough Swilly ; and Captain Smith, the engines officer, candidly stated 
that lie did not think they could be long maintained, as an enemy 
could easily land in Dunoff or Ballymastoker Bays, and turn all the 
batteries which had been established. Just then the writer of this paper 
observed a cannon mounted in a Jle( he , near the small mill-stream and 
bleach-works, on the Londonderry side of Burncrana, and aBked Capt. 
Smith what was the object in placing a gun there l when he answered, 
that all the main positions being armed, there was no other place to 
put it in, and Lord Cavan did not wish to have a gun unemployed. 
By this tkriG, the troops were arranged in two lines, and the whole 
consisted of near 5000 men. The first line had commenced firing 
upon a supposed enemy, when, to the surprise of many persons present, 
the second line also began firing upon the mar of the front brigade by 
platoons ; but whether this was an inadvertency or a part of the plan 
of the review, was never discovered. The troops then returned to their 
cantonments, and Lord Cavan was shortly afterwards employed on 
foreign service. 

Brigadier- General Dunne, who succeeded Lord Cavan, was a cavalry 
officer, but he was also well acquainted with infantry discipline, ftnd 
commanded his garrison of all arms in tlse field with ease, intelligence* 
and ability. Having ordered a field-day, the Cambridgeshire Light 
Dragoons formed in line upon the right, when General Dunne desired 
the drummers of" the whole of the infantry to commence beating a 
march on the right flank of the cavalry, and proceed along the front to 
the left. Scarcely had the drummers begun to use their drumsticks, 
when ibe right of the regiment receded, and fell into disorder, and by 
the time the music had approached to the left, the whole corps was in 
a mass pf confusion. The officers of the infantry and *he spectators 
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laughed very heartily ; but Colonel Adeane was a little offended, and 
said it was not fair to take bis regiment by surprise. 

At this period provisions were at a very moderate price in the 
markets in Ireland. The writer of this paper was an honorary member 
m of one of the regimental messes of the garrison of Londonderry, and 
the weekly charge for each individual's dinner was eight shillings ; but 
madeira, port, and claret, were always drank, and the average charge 
for these wines did not exceed two shillirgs, British, the bottle. 

The writer of this paper examined the forts at the entrance of the 
harbour of Cork, known bj the names of Camden and Carlisle. They 
are both weak and irregular works, being entiivly commanded on the 
land side, and yet upon too high ground to admit of their doing any 
material injury to a fleet, with a fair wind, entering the harbour, as 
ships would not be exposed five minutes to their cannonade. 

The fortifications upon Spike Island are absolutely useless : an 
enemy’s fleet could anchor at such a distance (the harbour being very 
• capacious) as would render the fire from the island quite harmless. 
The fort rpon the island was erected before it was ascertained that 
water could not be obtained by sinking through the rock — a great 
oversight indeed; and its ramparts were constructed before it was 
thought necessary to excavate a ditch and form a glacis ; and the whole 
of the money expended on this fortification — amounting to upwards of 
300,000/. sterling — has been actually thrown away. There were several 
forts and batteries constructed # for the defence of the river Shannon 
and the city of Limerick. They were examined with attention by the 
assistant quarter-master-general of the district, in discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties, and his report is in the hands of the Irish government. 
The works at Tarbert could never stop an , enemy ; and no ship need 
approach within gunshot of the fort upon the other side of the Shannon, 
as the water is sufficiently deep and the river wide enough to contain a 
numerous fleet entirely out of the reach of its cannon. Upon examin- 
ing a fort on the left-hand side of the liver, it was found that it was 
commanded by a height within a few hundred yards of its defences, and 
that were this height occupied by an enemy, the parapef could be 
enfiladed, and no ammunition be conveyed from the magazine to the 
battery* without being seen and exposed to fire ; but some engineers 
h$ve only one eye, and that is directed very often to their own interest, 
— as they are public accountants. There are some positions near the 
city of Limerick which might be rendered very defencible, but they 
would demand a considerable quantity of artillery, and a large body of 
troops for llicir occupation : — the river utGroody turnpike would requite 
a dam-head fdr the purpose of inundating the low ground through 
which the river runs ; and a similar dam head would be necessary upon 
the river which crosses the CoVk and Bathkeale r.oads, about half a mile 
from the new barrack. The chain of heights running between these 
tw<? points upon the Shannon, might be occupied by jedoubts; and the 
low ground, in front entirely covered with water 5- all this would require 
time, and occasion expense, — but troops in the field, and a well-organized 
population, are the best defence of the country. . 

During the late wars, many plans of defence were proposed-— and one 
m particular, by Colonel Keating, attracted universal attention — qpt, 
however, by its superior military pretensions, but by the alarm which 
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certain observations that it contained conveyed to the government of 
the country. Colonel Keating was a man of fortune, and resided on 
his estate, in an excellent house at Curragliraojre. The pamphlet which 
he had written an4 published was read with avidity, and thp general 
impression which it made among the officers of the militia vpas, that the 
writer was a disaffected man, and an abettor of rebellion. 

A considerable body of the insurgents having assembled near Cur- 
raghmore, a detachment 0f the Tyrone militia attacked and disper^d 
them ; but a lady in a green habit, mounted on a grey pony, was ob- 
served riding amongst the rebels, and distributing bread to their un- 
fortunate wives and children. The officers of the Tyrone militia were 
invited by Colonel Keating to dine with him after the dispersion of the 
rebels, and, upon Miss Keating enterng the dinner-room, Mr. Edie 
whispered to a'brother officer “ that Miss Keating was the lady on the 
grey pony, and that botli she and her brother were rebels.” Whether 
Miss Keating was the person who humanely fed the starving women 
and childrens# the insurgents, has not been accurately ascertained ; but, 
shortly afterwards, the coloners fine house, furniture, and pffices were 
consumed by fire. 

Athlonc, from its central situation, was deemed a proper position to 
be occupied by extensive works and a strong garrison : it is situated 
upon the river Shannon, and upon the direct military route from Gal- 
way to Dublin. The castle stands on the left side ol the river, and all 
the entrenched defences are on that side, and in front of a canal, over 
which the troops placed in these defences must retire if forced by an 
enemy, or reinforcements pass from the garrison to support these uoiks. 
The position of the redoubts and entrenchments covering Athlone on 
that side, was not judiciously chosen, because the left side of the river 
was the best ground to occupy, and the castle would have served as a 
tetedepont. The emjncnce a little above the town might have been 
strongly fortified, and the shannon being between an invading enemy, 
the town and its defences would have stopped his progress towards the 
capital, and rendered a coup de main impossible. 'Ihe works now 
being all^i tlie wrong side of the river, — barracks, artillery, stores, 
and garrison, with nothing but an entrenchment and ditch, over which 
an active man could leap, — it must follow that the public expenditure 
at Athlone lias not been more prudently applied than at Lough Swilly, 
Cork, and Limerick. 

Numerous Martcllo towers have been erected on the vulnerable parts 
of the Irish coast, but they are not so placed as to afford reciprocal 
defence ; and those which have, been constructed near Dublin are of 
little advantage to the capital, as they are not surrounded by reveted 
redoubts. 

An enemy’s fleet might approach the Jri&li coast in the evening, and 
stand “ off an* on/* until night, and then push a body of land-forces on 
shore at Ballydoyle or Mallahide, and march directly to Dublin, which 
could be reached ift two hours — the garrison surprised, or the city con- 
sumed by fire. An adequate naval force should, in time of war, be con- 
stantly in motion in the vicinity of the capital ; and the wealthy town of 
Belfast, which is so open to attack, Bhould also receive nqval pro- 
tection. 

When Ueneral Humbert landed at Killala in the yea* 1799, with a 
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French force of not more than eight hundred men, he advanced towards 
Castlebar, where the King's troops had assembled under the command of 
General Lake, and, by taking the route by the strong pass of Barnagee, 
(which a single company of infantry might have successfully defended 
against his corps, but which was never occupied,) he approached within 
two miles of General Lake, before the King’s troops were put tinder 
arms. At length, the forces in Castlebar were ordered to meet the 
enemy, — an affair took place, the French attacking General Lake's 
•position en echellon. The militia, which composed the left of his line/ 
were soon forced from their ground, and a very disorderly retreat, or 
rather flight, took place, and General Humbert was astonished at his 
success, as the numbers opposed to him*wei three times greater than 
his own. Though the population of the villages in which General 
Humbert halted applied to him for arms and uniform, they afforded 
him no active assistance, and Paddy seemed to have no other desire 
than to get a gun, and dress hnnselt in decent clothing. It is singular 
that, on this occasion, neither Lord Cornwallis nor General Humbert 
seemed to be guided by military principles. The tolmer, instead of 
directing a regular military force against the French corps, employed 
(except the skeleton of the 6th regiment, which did not amount to 
above one hundred rank and file) fencibles and militia; and these corps 
never having seen a shot fired by an enemy, made but a feeble resist- 
ance. And Humbert, after his victory, did nothing but march and 
countermarch, seeming to wish for an opportunity to conclude the cam- 
paign by laying down his arn^s. 

Lori Cornwallis, after the affair at Castlebar, — for it could hardly be 
called an action, — either distrusting the militia, or miscalculating the 
force of the enemy, actually put nearty ten thousand men in motion to 
stop the progress of about 800 French troops, whose situation was 
hopeless; and the well-informed officers of the King's forces were 
mortified to see a veteran general of high military reputation, moving 
such an immense body against an antagonist of little professional cha- 
racter, and a corps contemptible in numbers and discipline. 

Many plans of defence for Ireland during the late war were proposed, 
but nothing systematic was adopted. * • 

The Martello towers and works of defence upon the coast never 
couN prevent an enemy in force from effecting a landing. It might, 
therefore, be desirable to construct forts, or to convert the barracks, 
upon the great lines of operation from the coast to the capital, into 
fortifications, by placing bastions at the angles of their inclosures^ ban- 
quettes behind tkeii walls, and loop-holed at proper distances. The best 

S sitions for these fortified barracks are at Fermoy, Athlone, Omagh, 
unstereven, behind the river Barrow, and at Drogheda, and Slane. 

• Alfred. 
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NOTES FROM VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

I concluded my last letter* as the ship swung to her anchor in the 
Derwent, and prepared to go on shore with the same feelings of joy a 
prisoner must experience when the moment of his liberation has arrived. 
My similies, you see, already partake somewhat of the colony. Although 
heartily tired of shipping, and the element that properly belongs thereto; 

I could not but admire the beautiful bay the river here expands into, 
being at least three miles in breadth, and formfng as good a harbour for 
ships of all classes as any, in the world : at present there are five or six 
three-masted vessels lying in it from distant ports in the other hemi- 
sphere, besides several smaller craft that haVe been built cither here or in 
New South Wales, and are constantly employed in the traffic between the 
principal ports of these sister colonies, ‘’or in the trade to New Zealand, 
which is daily becoming of more importance ; many boats too are rowing 
or sailing aboufJ‘giving to the harbour an appearance of life and bustle, 
and seeming to argue well for the prosperity of the colony . 1 But we 
have at last safely arrived at a landing-place, and will step on shore on 
the government wharf. — Here you may see some good brick buildings, 
some of them government stores ; others, warehouses belonging to the 
whaling company, a flourishing concern ; and ,you must notice a house 
on the right hand, with an ornamented portico and glass door, for it 
bears an inscription — those who run may read, — the 41 Commercial 
Tavern.” ' • 

Having arrived at the commencement of the wharf, and escaped 
from the importunities of various boatmen, who with genuine Ports- 
mouth- Point eloquence have , endeavoured to persuade you to take a 
trip across the river to Kangaroo Point, you turn to the left, and the 
principal street in Hobart Town, called Macquarie Street, lies in a 
straight line before you. You must picture it to your fancy as a wide 
and really handsome street, containing most of the public, and conse- 
quently the largest and finest, edifices the town can boast of. The first 
of these you^jmss is the Treasury, a substantial, and apparently well- 
planned stone building ; in front of it is a wide, open area, intended for, 
a market-place, flanked on two sides by houses, and on the bide opposite 
the Treasury you see the high wall which parti j surrounds the Colonial r 
Hospital, and a small bridge leading to a half- finished street beyond. 
Continuing our walk up Macquarie Street, we pass the commissariat 
stores, erected on the left near the river, and then' ok tain an imperfect 
view of Government House, as it stands back from the street, and is sur- 
rounded by plantations of trees and shrubs : the grounds attached to it 
ate not very extensive, but tastefully and judiciously laid out. The 
remaining buildings in the street of any Aote, are the Court House 
and Jail, the Bank, and St. David's church ; it also contains many 
well-built houses and pretty cottages, being generally separated from 
each other, and surrounded by gardens planted and ornamented with 
various beautiful shrubs, all growing in this genial climate most luxu- 
riantly. 


o 


* See our Number for July, 1832. page 345. 
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The coup-d'oeil to a stranger just escaped from the narrow limits 
of ship-boaid is both pleasing and interesting so truly English in 
the style, cleanliness, and apparent comfort of the houses, that in 
walking up Macquarie Street you might almost fancy yourself in a 
second-rate, country town or overgrown village in England; but extend 
^our walk a few paces beyond the last houses, and tlfe burnt stumps 
still remaining in the ground, and the fallen trees here not worth re- 
moving, soon remind you, that this is indeed an infant colony : look 
upwards, you see the summit of Mount Wellington rising above the 
clouds, rocky and sterjle ; look around, and bounding the horizon on 
every side, you behold eternal forests, reminding you that you are in a 
land yet unreclaimed from nature. 

Once more we will proceed up the street, and notice, en passant, that 
large brick-building on the right, which would look like a castle-keep, if 
it had turrets, or like a mansion, if it had wings, — it is the Macquarie 
Family Hotel ; and begging its fair hostess'^ pardon for not noting its 
a many comforts, and assuring her, if ever I forget her *,mlity, I shall 
never forget her bill, we have arrived near the top of the street, and 
on turning to the left the barrack- gates stare you in the face; enter, 
and we are on the parade-ground, rough and uneven, as my feet can 
verify. 

Having “ ordered arms,*’ and “ stood at case,” we have time to 
look around ; and, perhaps, from no situation could you command a 
more extensive view of Hobart Town and the surrounding country. 

The town, as I have before Remarked, is situated between Mount 
Wellington and the river Derwent ; the principal part of it is built on 
two ridges of land parallel to each other* which commence at the base 
ot the mountain, and run with a gentle slope to the banks of the river. 
On the crest of the nearest of these ridges you may now trace the street 
by which we arrived at the barracks * it is intersected by several others 
at right angles ; of these, the principal is Liverpool Street, which 
branches off* from Macquarie Street, opposite Government House. It 
contains several respectable-looking houses and shops, whose windows 
make almost as good'a show as any in a country town at luEne. Many 
streets lead off to the right and left from Liverpool Street ; of these, 
EH/.abejh Street may almost vie with it in the number and goodness of 
its shops and houses : these streets are again intersected at right angles 
by others, care having been taken in laying out the plan for the town, 
to make all streets leading towards the same quarter parallel to each 
other ; and you may observe, at the outskirts of the town, where streets 
are marked by a few straggling lmts apd the stakes of the surveyor, and 
at present are .streets but by courtesy^ the same plan has been adhered 
to ; so that, although Hobart Town is composed of buildings of every 
variety of form, size, and materiel, from the good substantial stone or 
brick houses of the more wealthy class, to the scarcely weather-proof 
bark-roofed hut of the newly located settler, or recently emancipated 
cortvict,-*-anpdst all this incongruity of buildings a urfiformity and regu- 
larity is discernible, dividing what otherwise would be a miserable col- 
lection of Buts and houses into a town oT fair proportions. “ Order is 
Heaven's first law.” 

Such is a most imperfect sketch of the town. The country around it 
is wild and beautiful: so extensive and varied, as almost to defy Ay 
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attempt to describe jt without the aid of an artist’s pencil, or the many 
happy adjuncts that are always at hand in a pwa voce co^llo^uy, when 
one can always place a work-box or decanter to represent 4 hill or even 
a mountain, a piece of blue ribbon, or a drop qf bright sherry spilt in 
too hastily filling your glass, drawn over the well-polished mahogany, 
'may serve to represent the course o,f even the noblest rivef, and giye a 
more correct idea of the locale of the subject of discourse, than a whole 
chapter of the clearest and best connected words could supply. But our 
present paper conversation admits of none of these facilities ; so Jou 
must be content with the jumble of mountains and valleys, trccu and 
water, that I shall note down for you, and arrange them as you best 
can from my rambling description. — To begin, then, with Mount Wel- 
lington, 4000 feet above the level of the sea; make one bold sweep of 
hills from it, none however of them to compare with it in height or 
grandeur, to the shore* of the Derwent about four miles below Ilobavt 
Town. The land between the river and the foot of these hills is level and 
cultivated, ap^ affords a good site for several farm-houses that appear to 
have been recently erected on it. On the side of the river opposite the* 
town a few houses arc to be scon standing on a neck of* land called 
Kangaroo Point ; around them for a short distance the land is clear : 
this is the only spot under cultivation the eye can discover on this side 
of the river ; so that, instead of the well-ploughed fields and green mea- 
dows your eye is accustomed to, you must lplacc hill after hill in quick 
succession, some of them jutting boldly to the water’s edge, others re- 
ceding in the distance, and cover them with a garment of wood, not, how- 
ever, clothed in the cheerful green of the north, for a browiiish tinge is 
the predominant colour of the foliage of most of the trees : in short, 
make the whole landscape urilike any you have ever seen ; and jf I m*/ 
judge of your impressions by my own, you will have a better idea of the 
view before me. 

The barracks are built upon a hill to the left of the town, which, how- 
ever, now reaches to the gates ; the buildings are all of one story, 
roofed with shingles. The quarters are good ; I, as a sub, have two 
rooms, besjjles a kitchen and servant’s room detached : and if the rooms 
are BmalPso is the inventory of barrack-furniture, — one table, two chairs. 
The second chair I have heard a brother-sub declare, — suiting the action 
to the word, by throwing his feet upon it!S scat, whilst No! 1. con- 
tained his better half, — to be the only luxury hi the catalogue of a subal- 
tern's allowances, and wonder Mr. Hume had never objected to it. 

The climate here appears to be fine but variable ; the days are now 
(in November) very warm ; but the sea-brecze tt tlvat almost invariably 
rises about 10 or 11 o’clock irf* the morning, and continues to blow 
during the day, prevents the heat from being oppressive. The morning* 
and nights are cold, and 1 understand this to be the case throughout the 
year. High winds are prevalent, and sudden squalls sometimes rush 
down from the mountain, and pass over the woods between it and the 
town with a roar «like thunder. 1 have seen a boat’s mast swppt out of 
her by one of these sfidden squalls. In f?ct, sailing on the river is 
dangerous when the wind is from the land ; as a perfect calm is often 
succeeded by one of these tremendous gusts. But of all winds a north- 
wester is die most unpleasant, for it is the hot wind of this country ; 
and, like the siroc of the Mediterranean, it seems lite{alfy to scorch any 
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S art of ycfnr person exposed to it : however, if seldom blows for more 
lan twenVy-four hours, and is, I understand, of rare occurrence. In 
winter there are occasional snow storms, but it is seldom a sufficient 
quantity falls to remain for any length of time on the grpund, although 
for six months in the year the higneBt peaks of Mount Wellington are 
constantly covered with it. • • ** 

Nothing can speak stronger for the general salubrity of the climate, 
Jhan the fact, that amongst the number of persons who were for three 1 
months in the bush during the late expedition to capture the native 
blacks, not more thaji two or three cases of sickness occurred ; notwith- 
standing that the men underwent great fatigue, and were constantly 
exposed to the night air, with only a blank t or a sheet of bark for a 
covering. Of course you have long since heard of this expedition, and 
of its failure ; J believe it will be the last of the kind. The nature of 
the country, broken as it is into precipitous hills and deep ravines, 
covered with forests of gigantic trees, and in some parts with under- 
wood, bound together by a variety of creepers, so thic<k*and matted, as 
to be in some places totally impervious, and in others, only to be broken 
through by dint of great labour, would render such an attempt as the 
last abortive. Over such ground, no advance could he made in line, 
and such communication preserved as to prevent the natives from either 
breaking through or secreting themselves ; and thus being passed over, 
as almost every tree or shrub affords them a secure hiding-place; and 
their habits of savage life give them every advantage over their civilized 
pursuers. Amongst these advantages that the blaekcys enjoy, not the 
least is that of being perfectly naked, and their dark BkinB so nearly 
resemble the scorched trunk of a tree t that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish one from the other ; and as fires in the bush are of frequent 
occurrence, a great many trees and stump's of trees are to be seen, that * 
when one is on the qui vive for a black, bear this most equivocal appear- 
ance. 

A story is told here, that a party of natives were disturbed by the 
approach of some setLlcrs, ami as they were too near to allow of a 
chance df retreat, 1 the blacks, hoping to avoid disco veiy^ threw them- 
selves into a variety of attitudes, some standing on their heads, and 
•Griiqaldi like, extending their legs, others remaining perfectly erect and 
motionless; this was done to represent stumps and branches of burnt 
'trees : and the story goes, that the settlers advanced almost close upon 
them before finding out their mistake, so perfect was the deception. * 
Several of these native blacks, men and women, have been taken by 
a man named Robertson. He has made himself acquainted with their 
language, and persuaded some of a tribe lie fell in with to accompany 
lpin to Hobart Town. I went with a brother officei the other day, to 
see them in a garden in the town ; the party consisted of three men and 
thiee women their wives, or gins, as they cfcll them. We found the 
party squatted on the ground, smoking and drinking small beer, 'of 
whichthugible beverage they appeared very £pnd ;• and from the air of 
perfect Satisfaction with which the gentlemen puffed forth the smoke 
from th&r thick lips, occasionally handing the pipes to the ladies, who 
seemed not less pleased to take a whiff, a love of the divine Weed with 
them must be inherent, and not, aB amongst us, a taste acquired by 
much prance.* • 
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The governor had ordered these blacks to be clothed, and 1 could not 
but remark how perfectly free and unembarrassed they appeared in their 
unaccustomed habiliments, betraying none of the awkwardness and shy- 
ness an English clown would have shown before strangers ; on the 
contrary, they seemed quite at their ease; and one of the «fem ales, -a 
girl about eighteen, moved about with more dignity and grace than I 
have seen in many a fair lady in a ball-room : her figure was good, and 
she really walked most elegantly. Their language -is soft, and appa- 
rently containing a great many vowels ; they talked a great deal, and to 
judge from their frequent long peals of laughter, they were passing many 
jokes among themselves, perhaps at our expense. Having finished the 
beer, the men stood up, and at our request, began to dance. The 
women commenced singing a most monotonous tune ; the dance com- 
menced hy the men walking round in a circle, at first slowly : the pace 
then increased to a trot, and facing iilwards, each bent his body, and 
went round with a sort of sidaways jump, and at a given signal striking 
the ground wit ft*' the palm of the right hand, bounded up to the height 
of at least four feet: this was repeated until they appeared quite 
exhausted with the exertion. \Vc sent for a fresh supply of small beer, 
and left them resuming their pipes, and passing round the can — a jovial 
party. In features these Van Diemen's Land blacks bear some resem- 
blance to the African ; exhibiting the same projection of the lower part 
of the face, and the same falling back of the forehead ; their eyes are 
small, and very deeply seated in the head ; they have woolly hair, and 
their skin is of a brownish or rusty black. The men show great dex- 
terity in throwing the spear, which is about twelve feet long, and the 
Bize round of your fore-finger ; with it they can hit the smallest object^ 
♦at a considerable distance. J 'understand they have a great dread of 
soldiers, whom they appear to consider quite a distinct race from men in 
plain clothes ; for, from seeing them put their hands behind their backs 
to handle cartridge before loading, there is an opinion current amongst 
them, that a soldier possesses some of the properties of the glow-worm, 
and is, par dcrr'lerc , a most combustible animal. 

Society litrb is of course very limited, and is confined chiefly to 
people in government employ ; amongst them there are, perhaps, some^ 
five or six families in the town who entertain. — so that here parties come" 
“ like angel visits, few and far between." I bare been to two or three,, 
since landing, and find that these quadrille parties at the Antipodes are 
like similar assemblies at home, conducted according to the most ap- 
proved rules for affording amusement to as many liuma# beings as can be 
condensed into a given space without actual suffocation. In due form you 
arc introduced to the fortunate fair who has attracted your attention, and 
you hear every word of the introductory sentence but her name. “ Music 
arises with its voluptuous swell.'’ You struggle through a mingled 
crowd, where ladies and gentlemen, with the most serious faces in fhe 
world, seem bent upon proving to each other that they possess the full 
and free use of their fower extremities. You come out of the m^lle and 
behold, with a sort of incredulous wonder, that both your epaulpttes still 
remain on yobf* Shoulders. Such is a quadrille party in a crowded 
room* all the world over. The lower order of the population consists 
chiefly of copvicts, amongst whom it seems to be an invariable rule, 
most religiously observed, to pilfer whenever they have Sxi opportunity, 
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and to geft drunk as completely and often as possible ; and as generally 
all the sewayis in civilians’ families are of this respectable class, you. 
may easily\uppose the young lady who “ keeps the keys 99 to have no 
sinecure. I have as yet seen but little of the country ; the farthest trip 
from town has been to a place called Austin’s Ferry, about twelve miles 

• up the river Derwent ; of which voyage I send you notes from the 
Having laid in as good a stock of eatables as a party of Cockneys 
would deem necessary to support nature on a voyage from the Tower 
Stairs to Woolwich, we weighed anchor' in the good boat, whose stern, 
decorated with a pair of pipe-clayed gloves, most lovingly shaking 
hands ; from their dark green cuffs, plainly showing without the use of 

letters, that her name is the Union, and tlr ttdic belongs to the 

regiment. The shipping vvps soon cleared, Macquarie Point wea- 
thered, and a fine steady sea-breeze, which usually sets in every 
morning and continues to blow during *he day, filled our sails and 

* wafted us on the rippling bosom of the Derwent. 

For the first two miles after leaving Hobart Towfc, tlg» river is about 
a mile in width ; the banks, on the right, prccipitbus, rocky, and 
wooded ; on the left, sloping to the water, and covered with a strag- 
gling brushwood of gum trees, (very ugly,) beautiful mimosa and 
peppermint trees ; it then widens on the left side, and on the centre 
of a curved shore you obtain a \ iew of the government garden, which 
appears to be well-stocked with every variety of vegetables and fruits, 
all growing luxuriantly, intersected by well-rolled walks, and orna- 
mented, wherever the situation* admits, with sunnner-liouscs and rustic 
seats. , Here the very genius of Cultivation seems to reign, — here is 
the triumph of art over nature : all around is wild, untamed, con- 

* a *ftised ; rock upon rock, mountain risyig behind mountain, but all 
covered, except here and there a Rpace whi< li presents a precipitous, 
rugged front, with one unvaried garment of wood, which one might 
imagine had never been threaded by the wandering foot of man. 

But the breeze still blows, and wc have arrived opposite New Town 
which is also situated on the left bank, within a deep and well-sheltered 
bay. The few houses that have as yet been built, do not beljp its name. At 
this place there is a good farm belonging to government. *Tlie country 
around is much more cleared ; and, when looking at a house, built quite 
in the English style by a Mr. Horne, surrounded by meadow-land, on 
"which he has a good crop of English grapes, you might almost fancy 
yourself in England. About a mile beyond New Town, on the opposite 
shore, we landed in a deep gully, pulled up the boat, and made prepa- 
rations for cookiifg. No scarcity of fuel : the bark of the gum tree 
burns like turpentine ; it has the s'amc peculiarity, J believe, as all the 

» trees in this country possess, that of casting its bark annually and 
retaining its leaves throughput the year. We soon made a good fire, 
roasted some steaks, ate, drank, and were merry ; and then proceeded 
on our voyage. Another hour’s sail,— the river still presenting the 
dame .features; on the right, very rocky and higjh land, on the* left, 
lower a#(i less wooded, allowing you a beautiful view of Mount 
Wellington in the distance. You tlfen enter a large and fine bay, 
almost equal in extent to the harbour opposite Hobart Townr; a 
great extent of land on the right bank has been cleared and is 
under cultivation ; and we could just distinguish a large farmhouse 
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with out-houte#, and apparently fevery convenience about it ;fand many 
a field of waving corn gave assurance that they had now been built 
in vain. On this spot it was at first intended to have founded the 
capital. 

After Sailing through the above-mentioned bay, the ri^pr. again be- 
comes narrow, add the high banks, thifckly studded with trees, completely ” 
obstruct the view, until within about a mile of Austin’s Ferry, when a 
sudden winding of the river displays a wide extent of beautiful scenery. 
Instead of the broad plains, bounded by sloping hills, which we see at 
home, you here look over a country that appears to have been heaved 
up like a sea in a storm, — hill and gully, mountain and valley, follow 
each other in such quick succession. The high lands present abrupt, 
broken ridges ; and those that are not wooded, are barren, rugged rock, 
appearing strangely misplaced amidst the forests that surround them. 
The sea you might suppose to be thrir more proper element ; and the 
roar of its waters, and not thejrustling of leaves, the sound to he heard at 
their feet. am spinning out this poor attempt at a description of • 

the banks of the Derwent, until, I fear, the thread of your patience has 
long since snapped. So we’ll whistle for a breeze, and arrive at ths 
ferry juBt in time to see the large flat-bottomed ferry-boat towed across 
With a goodly cargo of sheep, from “ up the country,*' for the Hobart 
Town market ; then “ 'bout ship,” and sail down the river by moonlight, 
with the comfortable assurance of finding fresh mutton in the garrison 
on the morrow. 

G, B. P. 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION IN FRANCE. 

In the autumn of the year 1818, three British officers desirous of 
visiting those scenes of military operations which had so lately attracted 
the attention of all Europe, crossed the British Channel and landed at 
Calais. This' fortress is extremely well situated for defence. It may 
be easily covered by inundations on three sides, and towards the sea 
could not be attacked by ships of war, as there Is not sufficient depth of 
water — on the land side the ground is low and marshy, and by a little 
exertion and expense the Bea could be introduced into its ditches, and 
an enemy kept a long time in the field, before he could approach the 
body of the place. ** •* 

From Calais we proceeded to Tfiurnay, which was then undergoing 
an extensive alteration in its defences. The old bastion's were consi- 
dered too small, and new ones on a much larger scale .were construct- 
ing under jhe direction, of English engineers. It will be recollected 
by the military historian, that Tournay was a fortress, the defences of 
whioh had been erected under the superintendence of the celebrated 
Vavban , but its situation fin the Bide of a sloping hill rendered* it difficult, 
if not impossible, to give it equal strength on all sides ; — Tournay is 
therefore; notwithstanding the enlargement of its bastions, weak towards 
the hill^and .still liable to have its defences enfiladed by the enemies’ 
batteries on this commanding position. ^ 

We examined the field of Fontenoy, where the brave 1 and steady 
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British infantry gained immortal fame, though obliged to resign Victory 
to a gallant^ and better commanded enemy. £tom Tournay we pro- 
ceeded to Lisle, and passed through a number of outworks before we 
reached the gate Of that city. Lisle is considered one of the strongest 
|ortresses in $urope : its works are strictly regular, and covered on aj^ 
sides by advanced fortifications. The citadel is not so exactly placed as 
to defend the exterior faces of the two adjoining bastions of the city ; 
built is a regular construction, and fron^ the view which we had from 
tlie ljanquctte of the ramparts of Lisle (for no stranger is admitted into 
the citadel), it appeared to be defended by a numerous artillery. 

We walked round the walls of Lisle, and wh*>n out of the view of the 
sentries, ascended the Banquette, and examine d'the situation and extent 
of the outworks ; they consist* of counter-guards, crown-works, horn- 
works, ravelins, and redoubts all surrounded «by w et ditches, and so 
numerous, that not loss than 20,000 men are required to garrison the 
citadel and city of Lisle. The army of occupation being cantoned in 
• Valenciennes, Conde, .Bouchain, and other places on tSe frontiers of 
Flanders, we found in the first-named city several of our old com- 
panions in arms. The Duke of Wellington was expected by Sir Charles 
Colville, who commanded the garrison of Valenciennes, the day we 
arrived, and acquainted us that the Allied Army would be assembled in 
the plain of Denain, and a grand review and sham battle take place. 
We received permission from Sir Charles Colville to examine the forti- 
fications of Valenciennes. Several of its outworks were in a ruinous 
state, andfomc parts o£ its ramparts still shewed the impression which 
had been made by cannon, when it bad been besieged by the British 
<=afid Austrian armies. It is very extraordinary, that the attack of this 
fortress, under the direction of an Austrian general of engineers (Fer- 
rara), should have been commenced and carried on against the strongest 
part of the works, and a first, second, and third parallel were formed, 
and a cavalier of the trench, proposed by the Austrian engineer; but 
General Ferand capitulated before the cavalier of the trench was con- 
structed. # 

When w*c had returned from examining the works, SiiKJharles Col- 
vjllc asked our opinion respecting the situation and fortifications of his 
garrisen, and upon whioh side it was most vulnerable. We at once 
^ated, that from the view which wc had taken of its defences, the 
weak part of the fortress was on the side of the citadel, and that when 
the citadel was taken, the town could not be defended. Sir Charles 
immediately went tp Jhis library and returned with a work of Vauban’s 
in his hand, and shewed a passage jn it which entirely coincided with 
our opinion. • 

° J)uring our stay at Valenciennes we visited Conde and Bouchain. 
These fortresses are upon a small scale, and their defences are all con- 
structed according to the system of Vauban. Conde is extremely weak 
op one point, which we particularly noted in our observations ; pnd 
Bouchain on the contrary, is strong on every side? being covered not 
only with, outworks, but °by extensive inundations. It will be recol- 
lected, that it sustained a long siege in Queen Anne’s wars, and was the 
last fortified place which surrendered to the Duke of Marlborough. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent being then on the Continent, his 
arrival at the city of Douai was announced to the Hake of Wellington, 
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and the army wps ordered to assemble the next day on /he plain of 
Denaiu. We left Valenciennes early in the morning, ami arrived on 
the plain, where we found the whole of the Allied forces (the Russians 
excepted,) drawn up in close columns of brigades. In looking at the 
troops of the different nations, It was manifest that the British of all 
ferns were composed of the most , muscular individuals, Were better* 
appointed, marched with greater firmness, handled their arms With more 
ease, and kept their distances, and dre*&e<l better, than the troops of 
any other nation. • * • 

Upon the arrival of the Duke of Wellington the whole matte of 
columns was instantly put in motion, formed In three corps, and marched 
towards the river Scheldt which they crossed Upon three pontoon bridges. 
The march was continued for some miles, when the action commenced 
by the advanced guards of the columns falling in with the enemy’s out- 
postB. Reinforcements were immediately sent forward, and the whole 
army continued to advance. At length the supposed enemy was dis- 
covered, and Duke of Wellington ordered the infantry to form into 
two lines, the cavalry to compose a third line, and the artillery to occupy ’ 
a height on the left, by which the whole field was commanded ; — and 
this operation was executed witli as much ease by a body of nearly 
50,000 men, as if there had only been a single brigade engaged in the 
evolution. 

The artillery made a tremendous fire, and the first line opened its fire 
by divisions ; when the firing had continued for ten minutes — it was 
supposed that the first line had suffer d severely, and the second line 
was ordered to advance, and passed through the intervals rrtade in the 
first, eafeh line throwing back its left subdivisions. Thi9 operation was 
performed with the greatest Quickness and precision, and the secotfu 
line nowin front opened it* fire and soon repulsed the enemy; this 
moment was judged favourable for a charge of the cavalry, and the 
whole of the third line passed through intervals in the lines of infantry 
formed in their front, and made one of the most beautiful charges ever 
witnessed on any occasion. The ground was favourable, and the rapid, 
regular, and decisive charge of upwards of four thousand excellent troops, 
excited universal admiration. After the army had been re-formed, the 
whole passed the Duke of Wellington in review order, and immediately 
after marched to their respective cantonments. * 

The day following, the Russian army, under' the command of Count 
Woronzow, posted near Maubeuge, were also reviewed. In approach* 
ing the position of the Russian army, we fell in with numerous parties 
of Cossacks, who seemed perfectly at their ease, lylnfc under the hedfees ; 
they are a dirty, squalid, ill -appointed body, but extremely .servicefcqfe in 
out~post duty. The Russian contingent consisted of 25,000 men', StoftO * 
of whom were Cossacks. The Russian troops were formed in thfee 
lines.— the fourth line was of Cossacks alone. We had heard much of 
the Russian grenadiers, but having seen them in Holland, their padded 
breasts and shoulders did not impose upon us, and we have no hesitation 
in asserting, that the British grenadiers ar®» a very superior body of 
men. 1 1 

The review, as is usual, commenced by the generals'riding down the 
Jfoftit of the army, after which three columns were formed in close order, 
'ancUmoved forwards towards two large tents, which had bejn pitched fn 
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front of tie army* when, upon the ringing of a bell, the columns were 
instantly llilted,— rtheir arms ordered,— their caps placed on the points 
o ? their bayonets, and all the officers quitted die ranks and walked 
towards the two tents, in which it 4 appeared a number of Greek priests 
were celebrating divine service. # Attracted by the simultaneous msn- 
ment of the officers, we proceeded towards the tents, and found them 
fitted up as chapels, with as much “ pomp ahd circumstance” as the 
Roman Catholic churchy the priests wt re in splendid dresses of gold 
brecade, and the greatest part of the service was chanted, every verse 
ending with the word Aledandra, for it seems it was the birth-day of the 
Emperor. When the service was ended, upon a signal being given by 
the discharge of a rocket, the artillery fired a salute, the troops put on 
their caps, shouldered arms, and marched back to their original ground, 
after which they passed the Luke of Wellington, and returned to their 
cantonments. 

We visited Brussels and Waterloo, but so much has been written 
on the subject of the decisive batLle which took place near the last-* 
named vLlagc, that we shall be excused for not offering a single remark 
upon the subject. 

Near the city of Mons, we examined the ground upon which the 
battle of Genappe took place, and could not help laughing at General 
Dumourier’s exaggerations ; the position occupied by the Austrian 
general was upon a gentle eminence, which certainly commanded the 
field, but it was not “ strongly frrtificd^or bristling with cannon.” The 
French rmy was doable the number of the Austrian forces, and ani- 
mated with the popular feelings of the day, they attacked with great 
■spirit, and though repulsed ki the first instance, they renewed the action, 
and finally dislodged their enemy. 

The fortifications of Mons were then undergoing repair; but it will 
• probably be found, when another general war takes place, that “ man 
and his arms — the soldier and the sword,” are the best and cheapest 
defence of nations. Cambray exhibited nothing worth notice. 

When ji fortress is attacked, the governor or commandant endeavours 
to keep the besieging army, as long as possible, at the greatest distance 
from the body of the place, as he is perfectly sensible that when the 
enemy are able to batter in breach, their superiority of fire must ulti- 
mately silence that of the garrison, render the breaches practicable, 
and induce a general assault. His grand object then is to prolong the 
defences of his outworks, and for that purpose the most advanced re- 
doubts should be, (/ possible, commanded by other constructions nearer 
to the glacis, and these should be under the fire of the horn works, crown 
works, ravelfns, and counter-guards of the fortress ; these latter works 
should all be mined, so that when forced or demolished by the superior 
fire of the besiegers, they may be blown upland rendered useless to 
the enemy. When the body of the place is thus uncovered, and bat- 
tered in breach, much ability maybe exerted in prolonging the defence: 
the gdk'ge* of the bastion attacked may be dhtrcnched and vigorously 
maintained by arming an interior work, insulating the bastion; and 
there is scarcely a town which does not present contiguous buildings 
which may be converted to this purpose ; another mode of defence is by 
well-planned sorties. The military reader will recollect the glqpous 
and successful Attack planned by General Elliot, the governor of Gib- 
U. S. Jovun. Mo. 49. Dec. 1832. 2 I 
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raltar, against the Spanish lines and batteries, which was conducted with 
skill, and executed with promptitude and vigour; he will also^emember 
the sortie made upon the British posts by the garrison of Bayonne, when 
that fortress was besieged by the corps commanded by the late gallant Earl 
ofSd opetoun, and, feel how necessary it is to be constantly upon tljje alert 
— as the safety and reputation of the army depend, in a great measure, 
upon watchfulness, prudence, and activity — if you are negligent, or 
slumber in the presence of a skilful and enterprising enemy, defeat and> 
disgrace may naturally be expected. The British officers are brave ejid 
honourable men, and they should, in order to place themselves at the 
head of an honourable profession, endeavour to acquire all tbe scientific 
knowledge which books can bestow, is a position to be chosen and 
fortified, an engineer may not be at hand, 1 and what is then to be done ? 
Will the commandant of 'die detachment acknowledge his ignorance of 
fortification and lean upon the information of some inferior officer ? 
This mortifyingjoccurrence 1ms often taken place, but I trust it never 
will be again recorded in the British service. 

Should this paper fall into the hands of some of my young military 
friends, I hope they will reflect on what has been written, and nobly 
devote themselves with all their energies to the service of their country. 
When the present Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow was elected, 
he addressed the young gentlemen of the college, and pointed out the 
distinguished individuals who had been educated in that seminary, and 
held out their well-established fame as j\xi incentive to his hearers to 
pursue the path of knowledge which had been trod with such honour 
and success by his predecessors, and thereby support the dignity and 
reputation of the university and •of their country. May I not then, witl* , 
the same honourable views, pcTdress the junior officers of the British 
army, and present to them the honoured names and high attainments 
of British generals and field-officers in the service, as a noble incitement 
to them to follow such worthy and animating examples. Recollect the 
illustrious Duke of Marlborough — the great Duke of Argyle, — 

, The state’s whole thunder born to wield, « 

4 And shake alike the senate and the field. 

Remember General Wolfe, whose military talents and literary attain* 
ments were highly distinguished — General Burgoyne, equally scientific 
and literary — the Marquis of Hastings, the statesman, the orator, and the? 
able general — Lord Hutchinson — Sir John Moore — Sir Howard Douglas 
— Colonels Paisley, Napier, Sir J. T. Jones — and a host of others. 
The scientific acquirements of Sir IJ. Douglas and thS Engineer officers 
last named, place them upon a footing with the most celebrated names in 
military hiBtory ; and Colonel Napier, as an historian, ranks above all < 
the martial writers of modem times. Like Caesar, he has given correct 
and luminous representations of the operations in which he bore an 
honourable part, and has shown, with truth and fidelity, the incomparable 
talents and unparallded success which have uniformly marked the. career 
of his illustrious commander-ii^-chief, whose* name must staffd alone, 
encircled with unfading glory, “ Wellington — the hero of the age** 
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BY IN OFFIQBB OF FOOT. 

La Belle France is not as varied in its attractions to the pedegfrf&n 
as many other countries — in England, the gentle undulation of the sur- 
face causes every turn of the road to discover some new beauties — in’ 
France, the scenery is naked, and the view is at once thrown upon you. 
Tne roads are bounded by never-ending rows of poplar or elm ; At 
times the eye may command a view of this kind for miles ; you have 
thus anticipated all, and arrive at the Lamination of your journey, 
fatigued but not amused. T n the villages, there is seldom any rural 
sport going forward ; at th? cabarets the eternal dominos monopolise 
attention, and it is really singukr how the light and effervescent French* 
man can pass so many hours at so stupid^a pastime. In the north, and 
along the shores facing our coast, may frequently be Lw>n groups seated 
in listless quietude round the earthen stoves ; these are smugglers. At 
Ambleteuse chance threw me in company with a party of them, as 
there wss no other apartment in which to take refuge : verv little dis- 
guise was used as to the nature of their avocation, and as the contra- 
band article was intended for the English coast, little I imagine was 
necessary. In the mofning, wishing a guide, a half-clad boy was 
introduced: on the road he seemed intelligent enough, and enter- 
tained me with a liistpry of illy companions of the preceding evening. 
At partfng, lie pressed me very much to take him into my service. I 
had little occasion for him, hut thought he might be provided for ; so 
lie followed my fortunes, minus covenrg to either head or foot. After 
a time I recommended him to a friend,* as Iliad found him faithful. 
Some years after, when he had entirely escaped my recollection, going 
into the King's Theatre, I was surprised at a person addressing me by 
name, with some compliments in the French language ; I returned his 
politeness in the best manner the surprise I was in allowed, but stated, 

1 had n6t the honour of knowing whom I addressed* Est-ce que 
Monsieur ne se rappelle pas d’un petit garejon nomine Antoine, k Am- 
“bletquse — Parfaitement bien — Eli bien ? Monsieur, je suis cet Antoine ; 
me voilk marrie k une dame Anglaise tout k fait commc il faut, &c.”— In 
truth, Monsieur Antoine had married a lady with a considerable fortune 

in street, to whose father lie had some time officiated in capacity 

of courier. — Some one says sometliing about the tide, &c.-*-Anloine had 
not let it go by. , 

Frequently you may meet young men travelling on foot in various 
parts of France, sent at the expense of government to acquire a practical 
knowledge of the service for which they are intended- I fell in with 

Mons. F of Versailles, a student in geology ; his native country 

was his first object, Corsica, Italy, and then Greece ; for this purpose 
four wears were allowed, together with a liberal salat y, recommendations, 
&c. &c. Whatever may have been {he errors of Charles X. he pos- 
sessed the redeeming quality of patronising every thing which could 
tend to enhance the scientific knowledge of France, as these hnd many 
other instances sufficiently prove. 

No people accommodate themselves more readily to circumstances 

2x2 
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than ‘the 1 Frfcndi. ^edtr R^Vribouillet I had the right of shoot ingt the 
ftther of the gamekeeper to the estate, *• avant la revolution" } lad been 
its proprietor. However, the poor man seemed perfectly contented in 
Ida 'situation, hippy to remain on the estate ; — his ipaster, too, had not 
negated to take advantage of the tide of affairs, as he had been succes- 
sively tapissier du c Roi, au Consul, h l'Empercur, and all the rest : his 
sign-board in the Rue St. Hon ore yet retains in its rear the arms of the 
emperor, while those of the king blazon in front, — little alteration hav- • 
ing sufficed for the last change. After you have seen most of France, 
the traveller will be inclined to think Voltaire«was not very far wrong 
in appreciating the national character *, and that the greater part of the 
French people are ready at any moment, and under any circumstances, 
to shout 44 Five la bagatelle l ” 

Germany . — Provided the traveller enters this interesting country by 
the north, he is really delighted : the simplicity of manner — the good 
feeling which seems everywhere to pervade is charming. — The 14 guten 
appetite'* of the*Kellnereen, as she puls your first course on the tabic 
—the friendly salutation of the peasant as he meets } ou on the road, 
tend to put you in good humour with the country — its inhabitants — 
and, above all, yourself ; added to which, there is a well-bred freedom 
about every one, which makes you at ease, and \ou feel that if Ger- 
many is not England, at least some of its inhabitants bear a gieat resem- 
blance to those of your own country. 

Commend me to a dinner at Hamburgji ! — here the first lord of the 
Admiralty, or either of his dinner-loving brothcisr may get hu Jualth, 
and vegetate in felicity ; the luxuries of Europe are at your command 
on moderate terms, and the tablc.d'hdte of the Herr Vedelmann on the*,. 
Ytmgfursteig is not unwoithy the consideration oi either of the before- 
named gentlemen. 

That the greater part of the Germans are a happy and contented 
people is beyond a doubt — that in Hamburgh, Frankfort, and some of the 
larger capitals, there is much vice and dissipation, is also unquestionable; 
but that the German character yet retains most of its brightest features, 
and that the peasant is still the unsophisticated and uncontaminatcd being 
he ever was, you are convinced of daily and hourly. 

On a Sunday, passing through a village in Bra»denburgh, I wcnt. ; nto * 
the church during divine service — perhaps inorc> from c uriosity than a % 
better feeling ; the congregation were singing at the moment. Almost 
without raising his eyes, an elderly peasant of the higher class made 
room for me, shared his book, and by many little courtesies convinced 
me that good breeding is frequently*- to be found in those circles of life 
where you least expect it. 

Again, on leaving Leipzig early one autumn morning, I overtook a 
fruit-girl, with whose beauty and figure I was immediately struck. Desir- 
ous of entering into conversation, I inquired the way to a town in my 
routid (as I was bending my steps towards Dresden) : she pointed it out ; 
and on my asking itS distance, the reply was, that she was ui^pdrtain, 
biff that she had often heard her 4 father say it was as far on the other 
side of the blue mountains on the horizon as we then were distant from 
them— that'if^Was travelling bo far, and on foot, I should be tired long 


* A combination of the monkey and the tiger. 
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before night — that she was going neetfy fgjgrjmiJcs/on njy, route,, % 
I would allow it, she could easily put my knapsack info her hwjsek, M 
tried to refuse, but her importunity prevailed, and carried jit untih 
we parted. Many more substantial proofs of good .fueling y<pu .may, 
receive ip Germany* but few more disinterested. ^ K . , M 

It is very common to see parties of young men wandering alongjtbe 
road: in general these are mechanics recently out of their timej five qv 
jsix, sometimes of a trades, form a party, one of whom carries a bop^L ; * 
lie presents it at the house of the trade, and receives a small sum, and 
on they go again. One party I fell in with were natives of Weimar ; 

I overtook them near Znaym in Moravia, and they had been many 
months thus travelling. Over their usual a,.parcl they wear a blue shirt 
of light material — a pretty general favourite in Germany, as I could 
not help fancying it rather lpdicrous on seeing the late king of Saxony 
descend from his carriage at Ptinitz, similarly attired ; and his majesty 
of Bavaria uses it as his ordinary costume^ when travelling. 

Most of the many German capitals pique themselves on possessing 
some attractions either local or other : but I apprehend the traveller will 
fix on .either Dresden or Vienna il he is for any lengthened sojourn, and 
as both *ire delightful residences, caprice or taste will decide the pre- 
ference. 

\ lenna is commonly the most favoured, hut there are few who will 
quit Dresden without regret. The scenery in the neighbourhood is 
exceedingly picturesque : every print-shop boasts the acquaintance of 
Meissen^; but there aje other Charming spots more immediately in the 
neighbourhood, where the Dresden citizen takes his ease occasionally, 
and where the people (as indeed they, generally do throughout Ger- 
many) enjoy themselves in a manner agreeable and rational ; there are 
various gardens laid out with much tasfb ami neatness. On certain 
da)s, the works of Bossini, Mozart, and their own favourite Von Web$r v 
are played in a manner that would do honor to the first opera-houses iu 
Europe; at the same time the female part of the audience are occupied 
in embroidery, netting, &e. 

In some countries it frequently happens, that the morc^vgilthy classes 
endeavour to distinguish themselves by the costliness of what they par- 
take ^ but at these resorts it is not deemed plebeian by the most lashion- 
able, to be delighted with the Weissen iiierrc, any more than it would 
lie thought aristocratic by the bourgeoisie, to be heard delivering their 
orders for hock or Johannisherg : the consequence is, all parties amuse 
themselves moderately, and without rivalry, and are thus enabled to 
frequent these amusements oftener, than others of a more expensive 
description. • 

Schandau, in the Saxon Schweitz, is the great resort of all who visit 
rfresden ; and indeed, it is. a most interesting country, and certainly 
affords a field worthy the researches ol the scientific ; but to a pedestrian, 
in search of the beauties of nature, it has few charms. Almost from the 
foment ygu enter the Saxon Schweitz, the yiind acquires a fixed and 
settled melancholy, from vVliich it scarcely ever, during your stay, divests 
itself. l*know not how it was, but the gay &cene at tiie hotel above the 
Elbe appeared to me to ill accord with the gloom of all afound, — t 
nature had put on her most forbidding aspect. 

Vienna is^i iaost fascinating spot : it is the Paris of Germany. Shgll 
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I b6 WflOtted by tfliO SrMt 'cfT Germany if I accord the palm df beauty to 
the Vitiffliese 1 The Austrian haB more of the composition of a French* 
mail in hi® system thkft others of the Germans : fond of showB'and spec* 
tacles, hi general he fa k happy being ; and whether Mettemich rules 
ill^jrwell, he is contented, and fondly attached to the reigning family# 
The Prater, Baded, and other parts m the environs, have recently been 
so ably and fully described, that an attempt to Bay anything might be 
deemed intrusive. , * 

Perhaps it may be thought Berlin has been forgotten. The most’ 
trivial circumstances have sometimes a very great effect; under tins 
impression I must confess my inability to do justice to Berlin, as I saw, 
almost with apathy, the Rectangular streets and padded soldiery, and 
Was happy to escape to more tranquil scenes. I had walked upwards 
of thirty miles on the morning of my arrival in this city, when I be- 
thought me of a quiet ramble in the Linden Strasse. Meershaum in 
hand, I sallied forth ; I had 8f arcely reached the linden 'trees when the 
police pounced Upon me, meershaum and all — it was contrary to the law 
to Smoke in the streets of any town in Prussia. I pleaded ignorance, 
and that I was a foreigner — after some little trouble I was discharged. 
Berlin found little favour in my eyes after this adventure ; — a few days, 
and I was on the tramp for Potsdam. It is seldom a man will admire 
any law whicli he contravenes, however ignorantly. There is one good 
regulation at any rate in Berlin, whicli is worthy of imitation : every 
hotel-keeper, by a certain hour of the day, is obliged to place in your 
apartment the expenses of the day preceding, on pain of forfeiture. 

Royalty in Germany does not keep so reserved a distance from its 
fellow-man as with us, — a king .may be as frequently seen as any one 
of his subjects, and, m consecjuence, his appearance does not elicit thar 
surprise or wonder it usually^ calls forth in this country. The king of 
Prussia annually visits Toplitz with his beautiful countess; there he 
indulges in the most unreserved freedom, and may be seen conversing 
with foreigners of all ranks. Most of the sovereigns are nearly in this 
respect on the same good understanding with tlieir suhjects. Passing 
through Nuremberg, the landlord of our hotel (the Weissen Boss) re- 
quested us to do honor to the king of Bavaria on his arrival, who had or- 
dered apartments at his house. At the expected,,hour we were dra\vn up 
in salutation array, and received his majesty with the usual number of 
congees. He conversed most affably with the visiters, and left us all 
much pleased with his condescension. My apartment being situated at 
the upper part of the house, 1 was surprised, on parsing his majesty’s 
chamber early in the morning, at observing a servant busily engaged in 
arranging his majesty’s dress. The king was pleased to remember and 
courteously invited me to accompany him round the town. He was 
attended only by another person, and discoursed most affably on all the 
topics of the day. The *king of Bavaria has something singularly wild 
and, striking in his appearance; and perhaps, as his majesty has 
favoured the world 1 in that way, it may be termed poetical, Wo mo- 
narch possessed more universally the love of his subjects than LouiB, 
but late events have caused a sad bouleversement. 

It is needless to extol the beauties of the Rhine — they are well known ; 
maqv travellers speed up this noble river by Bteam to Mehta; — on to Frank- 
fottf and from thence perhaps by ay Of Ak-la«Chapclle*home again. 
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Fflomthis duradry view, but a feeble estimate ,c*m .be formed ofthe.Ger* 
man characters The contiguity of the Rhine provinces to he#, 

given them a great deal of the manner of that country, added to whidb,. 
they have been so overrun by foreigners, as to have dost much of tn.Q 
national feeling. At the hotels, instead of the quiet civility of the real 
German, you have the civil impertinence of one eager*to be free ofyom 
that he may sooner be the possessor of your money. The places of 
, resort are in general extravagant, and mostly uncomfortable ; for the * 
former, the English are alone to blame, as they are seldom happy unless 
they are made to pay more than other people ; and steam has caused so 
great an influx of visiters, as to oblige the hotel -keepers to diminish their 
accommodations in order to increase their h ains. 

It is generally a received opinion that the Germans arc a slow people— >if 
they have not the vivacity of the French, tliey are at least free from the 
characteristic tergiversation of that nation : the former knows his rights, 
and is true to the view he has of securing them, however clouded the 
prospect of so doing may appear ; the further you a n* acquainted with 
the German, the higher his qualifications prove, while some of the 
accomplishments of hie neighbour arc but external. 


THREE DAYS AT ELBA*. 

Turnip day’s excursion. 

• • 

It was a saying of Dr. Johnson’s, “ that the happiest part of a man’s 
. Jife is that which he passes lying awaka in bed in the morning V 9 How 
little happiness therefore did we enjoy, {in the learned doctor's estima- 
tion,) on the morning of our third excursion, for ere we had well passed 
the limits of our first sleep, it was requisite to prepare for our departure. 
However, our regrets were useless, as we had agreed to be at St. Gio- 
vanni before Beven, in order to visit the eastern end of the island, a much 
longer excursion than either of our preceding ones : and most punctually, 
at the appointed hour, our boat ran upon the sandy beach below the 
# hamlet, where our guide and ponies were in waiting, but no Andrea, to 
our infinite amusement., he having had too much of the beauties of the 
island the previous day .to induce his again joining an English party of 
tourists. 

All the roads seemed to branch off from this small fishing-village, 
both the old esfeiblished paths of the country, and the modem ones 
made by the Emperor : one of these last we now followed, passing dose 
under a grScn mountain called “ The Asses" — though why it ever ob- 
tained this name no person could inform us ; and it waB the more sin- 
gular, as everybody agreed in maintaining tlje assertion, these Animals 
had never been seen upon the island ; — had it ever been infested by 
.them, the tradition would most probably have been handed down from 
father tp* son, like the legend of the Dragon’s Treasure, under Capo 
Liveri. . The road is cliiefly carried ^near the sea, affording the most 
beautiful views imaginable of the deep bays, and their respective pro- 
montories, which on this side of the coast present themselves in rapid 
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succession }»*w> that €htf eye btsseai<eely warmed the f rugged ioutlme ant 
varied foliage of One headland, £re another presents itself to its view, 
The little Ashing^boarts scattered over the sea added considerable ani- 
mation to the Obfcne. ‘ * > •, » u • 

^After i passing a very small village, 1o which Gitweppe gave a name 
soubdftig something like'Spartaja, he proposed our descending by a 
witetcfoed path, to the sea-shore, giving as a reason for leaving the high 
read (to which the day before he had been so partial), that it would 
materially shorten the distance,* as we could traverse the beach, instead 
of going round by some villages to which ,the Strada Grande would 
conduct us. Accordingly wc followed Ins advice, and were soon con- 
vinced liow much power fancy possesses over the imagination, when 
it is allowed uncontrolled sway ; for in tins pass Giuseppe walked 
quietly forward, without ^evincing the slightest fear, though there were 
somfc fine yawning precipices, with the sea. beneath, ready to receive 
the first person whose head ^failed him ; but he regarded them not, 
continuing on hes way, (leaving us to drag our ponies down as we best 
could,) while on the Monte Serrata terror totally unmanned him. 
Having reached the bottom of this descent, without any broken bones, 
we found ourselves in a fine sandy bay, in which S— - — picked up a 
piece of pumice-stone, but as this was the only specimen of the sort that 
we found upon the island, and, moreover, it was worn nearly smooth, 
apparently by water, we concluded it had merely been washed up to its 
present place by the sea. 

Hardly any of the ground on this coafct was demoted to the cultivation 
of any sort of grain. All the scanty portions of earth, not incumbered 
with rock, were laid out in vineyards ; the other parts, too diminutive 
even to admit of spade labour, or rather that of the curious tool whiclT 
forms its substitute in these Countries, were thickly overgrown with tho 
same evergreens and flowers we observed during our first day’s excur- 
sion. In one of the bays, and situated close to the shore, we passed 
a large white house belonging to the merchant who then rented the 
tunny fishery, which is celebrated in this one particular bay, to which 
it gives its n^nwe. Several fishermen were busily employed on 'the Bhore 
mending their nets, and m answer to our questions, they gave us a con- 
fused account of the manner in which the fish are taken, pointing to 
several boats lying at anchor across the mouth of the bay, to which 
were fastened immense nets, also made fast to the bottom of the sea*, 

„ by means of cables and anchors. Into this net there iB but one entrance 
left, which the men said was placed according to the direction from 
• whence the fish would reach their coast, and thiq/they could always 
regulate by the seasons ; they also added, that their companions who 
wete St&tiftfted in the boats could see when the shoal made its appear- 
ance! ifcd ks soon as anv quantity had made their way* inside the net, 
the aperture was closed and the prisoners taken, many of which were 
immediately placed in a large building, through which the sea flows, in 
order to keep them alivQ, The two old men, who were the principal 
spokesmen Upon this occasion, being, I suppose, both equally desirous 
of imparting 4 information, judiciously thought, if they bothjspqkfe at once, 
we must inevitably understand them,-*-and had the tenor of their discourse 
been the ritnie, possibly we might ; but, unfortunately! while one was 
unprecedented volubility the manner id,wJyeh*dke fish 
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were take®, the other was discussing its merit* when dead) \ thus, dividing 
our attention,— and the whole conversation passing in very incompre- , 
hensible Italian, it required a good portion of ingenuity to understand ) 
any part, of it. Of the price of the rent paid they could give us no 
idea : but save a confascd account of paying a tax to the grand duke 
•or lord of the manor,* which, when the fishing first commences (in Mtyjr 
is very trifling ; but as the season advances, this tax is raised in propor- 
tion to the number of fish taken. Our informants, however, both agreed 
in loudly asserting, the whole Mediterranean could not boast a better 
fishery than this, both for quality and quantity, as well as size of the 
fish, many of which they assured us measured more than six or seven 
%et in length. As this seemed to he the v ‘l.ding up of their intelli- 
gence, we gave them something to drink success to their present fishing 
season, and leaving the bay, rejoined the high road, where, meeting a 
mule laden with panniers, .between, or rather across them, we saw a 
‘fine tunny, which appeared upwards of five feet in length ; but the fiery 
m animal upon whose back he journeyed taking fright ate ^ur cavalcade, 
turned round like lighining and set oil' at speed, in a few moments lodg- 
ing the unfortunate tunny safely in a deep ditch, from which Giuseppe 
and his discomfited guardian raised him, and we left him on a bank, 
while the donkey driver proceeded in quest of the terrified animal, most 
probably found at the great tunny depot. 

The rocks which bordered the road-side were of various sorts of gra- 
nite, and those on the shore worn into the most curious shapeB by the 
waves. One large solitary cork tree was to be seen, looking very much 
like a land-mark, but we could distinguish no traces of any others. 

At last we came in sight of the Marina of Marciana, which appeared 
*a^ich and thriving village, prettily situatqA on the shore of a deep bay, 
in which there was a rock, with a small %ounu white building like a 
Martello tower; but we could hear of nothing in the story line belonging 
to the said tower, either of former times or present. There is a very 
small plain immediately behind the Marina, which, with the lesser hills 
encompassing it, were thickly covered with vineyards and pretty-looking 
little villasr. The larger villages of Marciana and Poggio (indeed, 
by the islanders they are denominated towns) were also m sight, and 
highly picturesque was their appearance, both situated upon fine heights, 
totally surrounded by large woods of sweet chestnuts, the only trees of 
this sort in the island. Boat-building seemed to be the principal occu- 
pation at the Marina, many of which were on the stocks, and some just 
ready for launching. A very civil woman came to meet us from her 
house, and politely pressed us to go and take some refreshment, which, 
however, we declined. She told us she had not been three times at 
•Poito Ferrajo in her life, and seemed not a little surprised we .should 
take the trouble-of coming go far merely for the pleasure of looking 
about us, and then going back again, as we a&ured her this was our 
only object in visiting Elba. Some more of the inhabitants joining us, 
we discovered they had. at first taken us for French, #whom they dislike 
extremely? they Baid, and (were much pleased on being told we were 
English. *We could discover no reason ffir this dislike, but heard a pretty 
convincing proof of its reality, for they told us, when a body consisting 
of eight hundred French troops were landed here, in order to revenge 
the slaughter pf the garrison at Capo Livcri, the towns of Marchtoa, 
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with its Marina and the town bf Poggio, united in the deterttinAtfoto bf 
destroying every man. Accordingly, they retired under the cover of 
their chestnut-groves, from whose branches they supplied themselves 
with strong forks to support their guns, nearly of their own height, 
Jrom which they took such unerring aim that the^few survivors were glad 
to make a precipitate retreat to their boats. I suppose this anecdote*' 
was unknown to our well-dressed friend of yesterday, or perhaps he 
would have added it to the one he related of Capo Liveri. 

It was our intention, on leaving St. Giovanni, to have ascended'to 
the chapel of “ La Madonna del Monte” ov foot, leaving our ponies to 
be fed at Marciana, through which we must have passed, and from 
which the shrine was 'about two miles distant. Our object in visiting 
it was to see the view, which was now withheld from us by the ridge of 
mountains upon which 'it stood, placed, wc were told, upon the very 
edge, and said to be a favourite resort of Buonaparte’s, from whence he 
could contemplate at his leisure great part of the island of Corsica, and 
Bastia its capital, which was sixty miles off. But as the view alone was # 
our inducement, we abandoned the idea, the liaze at sea being too great 
for us to distinguish any object above a mile or two from* the shore ; 
and we determined, instead, upon crossing the island to Campo. — Poor 
Giuseppe ! another expedition in an unknown country, — it really was 
too much for two succeeding days, and lie earnestly entreated we would 
not go, assuring us also it was at least nine mWes. — “ It’s no such thing,” 
cried a countryman who was standing near, — 11 it’s only three!” We 
immediately asked him if lie would undertake, to show us the way, to 
which he willingly agreed; and, therefore, under his guidance we departed, 
and found the first part of our path extremely severe for the ponies^ 
which, though of course we walked, suffered greatly also from the Ex- 
cessive heat and dust fron/thc sandy soil, without either shade or water. 
Poor Fuga was nearly blinded, and constantly lay down, apparently 
with the intention of letting us proceed alone ; and J do not think the 
animal could have supported it much longer, had we not met with a 
little refreshing shade, and shortly afterwards some remarkably fine 
springs of t&ater, in greater plenty than we had before Seen in the 
island. We obtained views of the coast of] Italy as we proceeded ; 
and the first one of Campo, with the villag.es of St Pietro, and Et. 
Ilario on heights above, the Marina of Camp,o on the shore, with those 
of Sta. Catharina and Porto, formed a beautiful landscape. Our 
new guide seemed to have exhausted his whole stock of learning when 
lie informed us how far it vva9 to Campo, for no other intelligence 
could we obtain from him ; but, .maintaining a rigid silence, he strode 
forward at a great pace, totally regardless of several dark greeh serpents, 
which were comfortably basking in the path, — neither did they move * 
until our poney’s foot approached ; they then darted into the low brush- ’ 

wood. (S had killed a small gray one on Monte Serrata, and seen 

several, but Giuseppe said they were all perfectly harmless.) 

Just before reaching* the village, we saw three Bheep tfthejred on a 
green bank, the first we had observed in EM ; but neither of our guides 
could Jell us if they were common there or not. We werd conducted 
to a sort of village shop, which, they said, was the inn. Accordingly 
w§, entered, and inquired if we could have something to eat ; and mine 
host having replied in the affirmative, busily occupied himself in 
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spreading upon a table all that his house possessed, in the way of food; 
aud which consisted of bread, cheese, eggs, bacon, and wine. In the 
preparation of the eggs and bacon, lie was ably assisted by two custom- 
house officers ; and it was by no means a subject void of amusement, 
watching these three men cooking our dinner, while the hostess, with 
her long w&ist, white sleeves, and [hick petticoats, stoq4 looking ok ;• 
though certainly she was as much taken up with examining our 
countenances, as in watching the progress made by her lord and master 
in *he sublime art of cookery. However, when she had sufficiently 
Btared at us, she vanished, but quickly returned, bringing several pretty 
little round baskets, formed hither of very young twigs, or rushes, which 
tore* full of delicious fresh curd, made of goal's milk. In short, we 
enjoyed a most magnificent feast ; and I strongly recommend all bon 
vivants to proceed without loss*of time to Campo, where they will pro- 
bably arrive with appetites as keenly awakened to the beauties of eggB 
and bacon as ours were. 

The united talents of the landlord and hislwo friends of the Customs 
•failed in inventing any anecdote with which to adorn either of the neigh- 
bouring villages ; therefore, having paid and dismissed our silent attend- 
ants, we stj. out upon our return to Sta. Giovanni, to which place, they 
said, we could not mistake our road. Passing through Sta. Catharina, 
we gathered some beautiful double pomegranates, in full bloom, but they 
appeared only to grow in cyie particular spot. We also here saw a few 
patches of fern, but in extremely small quantities, and not a vestige of 
whin or furze, in any part of *Jie country. The shrubs and flowers 
continued the same, botll in species and luxuriance , but the surrounding 
scenery was far inferior in point of beauty, — our morning’s ride being 
*ic?oss the island, with nothing particularly interesting, unless rows of 
vineyards and fig-trees can be thus designate!. 

We now questioned Giuseppe whether there was any other part of the 
country which would repay us for visiting ; hut lie assured us we had 
now seen all, — not only all that any of our predecessors had ever viewed, 
but a great deal more. This, however, was immaterial to us ; though 
as it seemed really truth there was nothing left to visit, not only by his 
statement, but that of every person with whom we had conversed, (and 
I think it will strike our readers that we were rather gifted with the 
loquacity of the French, than the sublime taciturnity of our own nation, 
as- we seldom ftiet a person without asking questions,) we consequently 
• determined upon taking leave of Elba the following morning, wind and 
weather always permitting ; and therefore turned to take a last look at 
the imperial countr^house, of which we then had an exceedingly good 
view ; and had the Gbvernor been at home, (to whom it now belongs,) 
five might have been tempted to have paid his excellency a visit. Some 
vei^ fine elms gjrew in a little valley beneath the terrace on which the 
house is built, and which we had been unable te distinguish separately 
from the other foliage, at our first view from the bay of Porto Ferrajo. 
Finally* joining the road we had pursued in the meaning, a short ride 
brought u« fo St. Giovanni after an excursion fif five-and-twenty miles ; 
the first part of which had certainly bcen»most beautiful. 
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THE FUNGUS * 

L LEGEND OF PORTSMOUTH. 

* 'The bottom? of a ship, lying at Spitliead some time ago, being bu^ 
posed to be ( foul, it wfos proposed to hog her. The meaning of this 
technical term is best understood by getting at its derivation backyvaj-ds, 
thus, hogging — scrubbing — brushing — bristles, and then the distance is 
but a short one to the back of a hog. On bringing up the hog it btought 1 
with it a lump or mass of irregular form, about the size of a small ham- 
per, and apparently from the fractures, and parts where it had been 
bruised, composed of some white substance. It was landed, as the phrase 
goes, on the deck of ^he ship, and nobody seemed to pay their regards 
to it much more than to other u$ly out-of-the-way things that were 
fished up at the same time. 

Not so th%Jearocd ; — to' them the happy nondescript was a large nut # 
which they promised themselves the exquisite satisfaction of cracking in 
their own way. It was conveyed to the dock-yard, to the camera par - 
iicolare of the officer whose province it is to guard the wowlers of the 
“ monstrous world,” and there placed in a deal box, like an Egyptian 
mummy in a sarcophagus, with a suitable inscription, directing the 
attention of the learned to the supposed faot of its* having been disen- • 
gaged from the ship’s bottom ; where it lay for the inspection of the f 
curious in curiosities, while a caravan •was building to convey the mys- 
terious stranger to the British Museum, or to the United Service ditto, 
according to the decree of the commission dvmuseco niittendu, assembled 
on the occasion ; and further to ensure its safety m every possible tf&y*, 
the clerk of the office put the key of the dour in his breeches pocket at 
a quarter of an hour before sunset every evening punctually. 

Various were the ojmiious hazarded, — it was wood, leather, sperma- 
ceti; it was hard to say what it was, but it was not a bit easier to say 
what it was not. 

The learned Dogrnafatuus, taking a piece off arid rubbing it between 
his finger *and thumb, declared it to be chalk which the salt water lmd 
deposited on the copper of the ship’s bottonj, — “ and how Nature has 
contrived to get through this hitherto unsuspected, this ^ultra-incredible 
operation, is a problem with whose solution I shall shortly delight die 
ears of the learned world,” said Dogmaiatuus to himself as he walked 
home to write a quarto on the subject. 

“ It’s nothing,” said the captapi’s steward of {ijd flag-ship, “ but the 
mildewed dirty clothes-bag of the captain of the Royal George, when 
she sunk at Spithcad seven and twenty years ago.” • * 

“ They’d get plenty of them,” said jgi old boatswain, tipping the 
wink to a dealer in matine-stores, “ if they was to hog Spithead 

“ I trust,” said Pedanticus, “ that I shall ever regard with profound 
admiration that beautiful union of gratuitous hypothesis with. a servile 
adherence to facts, that enables my learned ■friend to explaih the inejf- 
. plicable operations of nature Si a manner even still more inexplicable ; , , 
but I shall deny that chemistry and mineralogy have advanced to the *; 
dignity of tfye sciences, if I do not prove inconte^fily, by arguments 
drawn d priori , that this interesting lusus naturae is suir^onate of soda, 
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— and not only that it is carbonate of soda/ but that it cannot by possi- 
bility be anything else.” The famous philosopher then bowed trium- 
phantly to his fftends, and retired homewards, meditating an Svo. pp. 800. 

“ Psha !’* said the erudite but impetuous Metacrites, “ it is neither 
chalk nor soda; and as lor the hypothesis of the consolidated foul linen. 
l\bld it to be utterly unphilosophifcal and contemptible?— ^It is/* said 
he, putting on that face of severe scrutiny, without which everybody 
kook's it is impossible property to understand anything, and looking 
as if he was determined to overcome the difficulty by fairly frowning it 
out of countenance, — 44 It is,*' said he, with a sniff, 44 a fungus!” 44 A* 
fungus !” replied everybody, — 44 so it is.” 

Now whether it was that fungus was a word wllich people living near 
sea-ports understood better from? being used to it, or that it sounded 
more philosophical from its Latin termination, whMe on the other hand, 
chalk was a poor vulgar creature that nobody cared about, and that 
carbonate of soda might have lost its ground by smelling somewhat of 
the apothecary's shop, or by putting people in mind of th<?*hcart-bum, 
it would be difficult at this distance of time (for in these modem and 
changing days an affair of last week begins already to be considered a 
matter of aiftiquarian research) to determine. There is, it must be 
confessed, a kind of euphony about the word, — something in fact to hang 
one's curiosity upon ; it seems to have a Chinese head, fung, and a 
Latin tail, us . — However air this may be, certain it is the word took. 
The dock-yard gates on opening their jaws at dinner-time transmitted 
the word fat and wide with the ripidity of the magnetic fluid, which 
philosophers tell us is infinite, and which, therefore, is tantamount to just 

• TU>ne^ at all ; and magnetism, like Sir Boyje Roche’s bird, is in two 
places at once. By its own native elasticity it bounded from one head 
to another, and 44 fungus ” was the mainspring of conversation. 

A matey,* dining witli his wife, could talk of nothing else. 44 What 
the deuce has the man got his head full of to-day ?'* 44 Fungus !'' said 
the husband. Cards were neglected — it was impossible to pass an even- 
ing with common rationality. People who play cards like whist. The 
association was irresistible, a rubber — India rubber — fungus.* « 

The word was absolutely. infectious, as Zimmerman tells us the mew- 
ing of cats was in a convent of nuns. The brute creation were affected 
by it ; there was not a post»chaisc to be had for love or money, for 
thirty miles round the fungus. 

44 1 can’t drag one leg after the other/’ said a tired postilion, as he 
approached the stable dqor with the harness over his shoulder ; 44 and 
how my horses are to da.it, and the post-chaise into the bargain, I can’t 
see.” 44 Yea-upf’ bellowed he as lie opened the door to 44 arouse the 

1 jades'ithat lay with their legs and necks stretched to every point of the com- 

# pass, — 44 Out you gb again ; I wish the fungus — ’’—at the word fung^jp 
one of them, the only one that could, slowly raised his head towards the 
door, lifted an eyelid of despair, and then sank back again with a faint 
sigh, that could scarcely be distinguished from tha rustltng of the straw. 

The postilion advanced, he'come-vp’d, — $ hitied , — not an ear moved. 
He was a man of feeling, yet he ventured on a kick, — it was too Jate, 
they were past kicking, — there was not one pulsation left between ’em. 

* — - t 


* Workman in the Dock-yard. 
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There is no knowing how long this excitement might have continued 
to harass the nerves of the population of the south division of the county 
of Hants, or what might have been its effects on the voters at the ap- 
proaching election, had not a sagacious spirit discovered, under the dis- 
, gpise of a subject of mere curiosity or scientific speculatiqp, a cause of 
deep disquietude, the ^discussion of which led to measures that rapidly 
brought affairs to a crisis, and like a sudden depletion, allayed the fever 
in the public mind. It was suggested, that the chalk, the Boda, the clirty 
clothes-bag, the fungus, or whatever it might be, (for it was the beauty of 
the new theory that it did not signify what rt he lump was, or what v it was 
not, as long as it was there,) might be the product of a kind of fermen- 
tation going on, or supposed to be going on, (which, among the learned, 
is one and the same thing,) in certain ingredients used in the construction 
of the ship. This, it .was advanced, might brew some mischief, — nay, 
much mischief, in the bottom ; and sfe it was not known what it was doing, 
so it could not be foreseen, what it would do, and still less what it might 
do ! Wlietflter, for instance, it would burst the planks off the bottom a,t 
once, or be content with slowly gnawing them off, as it were ; or whether 
even spontaneous combustion might not be the sudden and fatal result, 
as in a hay-stack or a dram-drinking human being. Besides, it could 
not be known how long the flower had been budding , — it might be the 
growth of a year — of a month — of a week — of a day ! Again, it was 
true it was only actually discovered in on6 ship aB yet, but it was im- 
possible to say whether it might not be already existing in two ships ; 
and if in two, why not in three ? anef'so on : and thus, in a regular crei- 
cendo , by the most legitimate application of the argument “ from suc- 
cessive inferences,” it was plain to demonstration, that his Majesty 
could not be sure of the lives of the crew of a single Bliip in his fleA for 
four-and-twenty hours ! * 

At the promulgation of the new theory, flushed and feverish curiosity 
gave place to pale alarm, in urging every possible effort to relieve the 
intolerable suspense. 

In the mean time the learned pursued the discussion with great 
vigour is: \heir way. The Fungusians, who, as it 1ms "been hinted, 
were by far the most numerous, proposed to conduct the argument with 
geometrical rigour, and bo they started with .this proposition, vi,z. 

“ Jt either was a fungus, or it was not.” , 

To this there could bo no possible objection, and thus far they tvere 
unanimous. Now it was evident that the proof of the first clause — viz. 

“ it was a fungus” — must depend on some properties of a fungus com- 
mon to this mass ; but previous to entering oq/W discussion, a mem- 
ber proposed, as a sine qua non 9 to throw out the second clause, viz. 

“ it was not a fungus,” as irrelevant; because, in point of fact, that 1 
opinion did not belong to the sect, and any member who supported 
such a direct heresy must, by the rules of all sects or societies in like 
oases, be expelled as a traitor. This reasoning being quite unexcep- 
tionable, the clahse was thrown out. Now the next step wav an' im- 
portant one ; for, said the mepiber who spolfe before, “ if it was a fungus 
that ^re saw to-day, (and that it wafe, no one whd 'Supported the last 
resolution will now, of course, call in question,) then what we saw to* 
4ay is a fungus; and the discussion of properties before alluded to being 
now unnecessary, there is an end of the matter,” ~ , * 
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But the question was far from settled notwithstanding; for the 
chalkists and carbonatists, not having followed the path of pure reason, 
and being accordingly, in the opinion of all the highest authorities on 
the subject} cmpiristg, oj mere quacks, differed rather materially, 

% The carbonatists having declined, as all sects invariably do at t^p < 
earliest opportunity, from the principles of their founder, fiad, in leaving 
the d priori reasonings of Pedanticus, approached more nearly to the 
principle, or quackery, of the* chalkists ; and hence their mutual argu- 
ments .tended naturally to violence and acrimony, which increased, as it 
always does, in the direct proportion that the real difference in opinions 
ckercases. 

All thought the thing difficult ; some de^mured of itB solution . 
They were wrong though ; for it is always dissolved to line cloaks. 

During the heat of debate a* cool looker-on remarked, that as they 
were sitting near a very good fire, tiey surely had best at once throw a 
piece of the stuff in question into it, to see if it would burn, and thus set 
at rest for ever the pretensions of two of the parties out'tf the three. 
At this a furious tumult took place ; all parties were vociferous ; for, 
said they, if this fellow (who must belong to one of the other two 
parties, in Bpitc of his affected coolness, Bitting so near the fire as he 
does) succeeds in getting a piece of it into the fire, and it happens to 
burn, we shall lose one of the disputed points, and therefore the interest 
of the discussion. Another, still less fortunate, in alluding, though in 
the most delicate manner, to the word acid, was instantly kicked out, 
and a resolution proposed and carried unanimously, (the only point of 
unanimity besides the kicking,) that it was unworthy the dignity of any 
Vue„philosopher to tolerate such an unfeeling, carpenter-like mode of 
determining any point in a refined and beafojiful theory, as trying whe- 
ther it would succeed or not. 

Lord Bacon remarks, that the empirist is like the ant, who hoards up 
whatever she can find ; the rationalist, on the other hand, is like the 
spider, who spins his web out of his own bowels ; the true philosopher 
combines the qualities, of both, and discovers the truth he searches. It 
would have puzzled his lordship, notwithstanding, to make *aj»y thing of 
the dispute between the Fiungusians and the Quacks. 

In tli© midst of it all, the^lelightful news came down that the ship was 
to lip docked. The county* pulse quickened on the average fifteen beats 
a minute. Portsmouth was in a fever — it was lucky it did not happen 
in the dog-days. “ We shall see the roots of the fungus sticking out 
of the ship’s bottom,, «aid everybody, except the Captain’s steward of 
the flag-ship, the superannuated boatswain, and the dealer in marine- 
stores. 

* In»the middle of the discussions and conjectures which the approach- 
ing crisis inspired With terrific energy, among th$ officers, the sailors, 
the mateys, the convicts (the latter of whom, by the bye, were staunch 
Fungusians to a man, for they wisely took into consideration that a good 
plump fuiftrpa about high water mark, would be mufeh more manage- 
able kind o^ a thing, to a gentleman whotfvished to see a little of the 
world, than the relentless ribs and bars of the prison-ship)— -they con- 
trived amongst them to lose the tide, and the heart of Portsmouth was 
condemned to palpitate another day. At length the Bhip wal secured— 
the tide fell. * As The dock emptied of water, it filled with the curious v 





who, with 44 prmtlesa feet,” (for they stood ore* shoes in water in their 
eagerness to see what they should see,) 44 did chase the # ebbing Nep- 
tune.* The inside of the dock bristled wjth sticks, umbrellas, and ex- 
tended arms, like the face of a Lacedemonian pfialanx — (seethe plates 
r i* Potter's Grqpian Antiquities.) 1 «, 

Several persons pointed to where they thought it might have been — 
everybody pointed to where it had not been. 

In vain the mateys roared out, 44 Heads below !'’ as they launched^ 
the shores thundering down the slippery sides of the dock ; — nothing*' 
was attended to, nothing was heard, but 44 There it is !” — 44 No it isn't !’ 
The 44 noes M had it , ' " 

44 Did ever anybody in this world,” said a fellow in a rigger's jacket 
and trowsers, 44 ever hear such a pack of nonsense about a lump of 
boatswain’s tallow \* ' 


LINGO DRAWN FOR THE MILITIA. 

Mr. Editor,— The following humorous and spirited lines, written, during 
the alarm of the French invasion, by the celebrated Professor Porson, are 
not t think generally known, and believing that they cannot appear in a more 
appropriate place than m the pages of your valuable Journal, I have, taken 
the liberty to send them. I Am, & c. 

Edinburgh, 1832. 4 . T. 

Ego nunquam audivi. such terrible news 
At this present tempos my sensus confuse ; 

Pm drawn for a nllles— I must go cum Marte, 

And, concinnus cnse, engage Buonaparte. 

Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 

For then their opponents had different mores : 

But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaipiter. 

Though times may be chang’d — Britons never mutanfur. 

Mehercle ! this Consul non potest be quiet, 1 
His word must be lex— and when he Says fiat, 

Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at his nod. 

But Britons were ne er good at finning, by G — . 

Per mare, I rather am led to opine, 

To meet British naves he would not indirie e , 

Le9t he should in mare jJrofundum be dron’d, 

Et cum algd non laur.i, his caput be crown'd. 

But allow that this boaster in Britain could land, 

Multis cum ahis at his command : 

Here are lads who will meet, aye, and properly work 'em. 

And speedily send them, ni fallor, m Orcftm. 

Nunc let us, amici, jojn corda et manus, 

AnJ use well the vires Di Boni afford us, 

Then let nations combine, Britain never can fall, 

S^e’s — multum in parvo— a match for them All. 
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BY A MIlJajbtlPaiiN OF TUB LAftjt OEKTURY. 

1 w • * 

• Whil# upon the subject of narrow EHfepes in btfatl,'! may mentidh 
another wliich arose from my own rtriHfrtanagement ot want of fore- 
thought, as it may possibly prevent BOiwe v< young officer from getting 

m 4 fato* a similar scrape. When I was * Lieutenant of H.M'.S. A , 

craving off the coast of France, we were despatched in chase of an 

* American merchant-ship/ which appeared to have come out of a French 

This was during the existence of Bonaparte's Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, and our reciprocal Orders in Gcfu* ell, which endeavoured to 
put an end to all neutrality* by eaeli of the great belligerent nations 
interdicting all the world froifi having intercourse with the other. 

• Bonaparte's power was great ; but the edicts of a despot, and even 
of one who has had talent to make himSelf such, can^pt be enforced 

* over a wide extent of country in opposition to the Inbits and interests 
of the people. Bonaparte failed to exclude the productions of Great 
Britain qpd her colonies from the Continent. The complicated nature 
of British commerce soon made it necessary for her government to 
relax its Orders in Council, by granting licenses for neutral vcftels to 
enter the ports of France; and such licenses, being easily forged, were 
manufactured and sold at a cheap rate ; but vessels trading by them 
were obliged to conceal the fa^ of their having them from the French 
authorities. They alsb had a great objection to being boarded by a 
British man-of-war upon the high seas; for such communication was, 

• by an edict of Bonaparte's, made equivalent to their having been in a 
British port, and subjected them to condemnation if they afterwards 
came into a French one. 

When we started in chase of this suspicious vessel, we had a moderate 
breeze, and a fine blue sky, the wind about south. It was a favourite 
maxim of* a much-respected commander with whom I once sailed, that 
we should “ nevcp trust a Frenchman or a southerly wind," and bo it 
turned out. The sky soon overcast, and the wind increased to a gale. 
The chase was on our Weather- bow, and made all sail from us. She 
sailed well for a merclmfit-ship, but was light, and soon lost her advan- 
tage of being to windward. VVe got her under our lee-bow and carried 
our foretop-mast stndding-dft until it was blown away. For a while 
we carried the maintop-gallant sail over double-reefed topsails, but were 
forced to take it in however, as we could now round in our weather- 
braces by reeving pteventcr ones anti settling the topsail haulyards, we 
B continued to*carry this sail over the courses with the jib well eased in 
oE the boom, aiid kicked up a furious foam as we ploughed through it. 

• Our cross jack yard not befog supported by bsaces, went off into three 
pieces, and sent the fragments of the mizen-tgpsail clattering about our 
ears until we got it taken in. Our chase carried jsail well too ; but it 
now becanfle too much fo^ her, and besides, site saw that we were gain- 
ing ground upon her fast, so she took ell m but a close-reefed maintop 
sail. Our ship Was well manned ; so having close reefed the topsails, the 
watch was left to take in further sail as we neared her. happened to 

• m • • Continued from p. 213. 
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be my watch on deck ; and when we had taken in the foretop Bail and 
were running down under the maintop sail and foretop-mast stay-sail, 
orders were given to clear away the boat. This reminded me that if 
she were despatched during my watch it would be my duty to in her. 

I had been out in rougher weather ; but the business of facing it now 
was°not a pleasrfht one : the sea was running high, and there was no ' 
excitement in the prospect of boarding a light merchant-ship that we 
well knew would have a licence, whether real or fictitious. Before Wg 
were near enough to round to and lower the boat, the watch drew*very - 
near to a close. We are not always in the laimour for enterprize, and 
although I was ready enough to have gone in the boat with a good 
grace while it was my tiffn for duty, I felt at this moment an unworthy 
anxiety to hear the bell strike that should call up my relief. When we 
Were about to round to, the end of the watch was reported, and the bell 
was struck as the helm was put down.' I was prepared to let the boat 
be lowered and hauled up alqngside for her officer in due form. — “ S — 
will be in no*hurry with his relief/' thought I, — but I was mistaken. 
Before the sound was out of the hell he appeared. The sight; of his hat 
as it ascended above the deck with the last stroke of the bell turned the 
tide of all the illiberal calculations of the last five minutes ; so l pocketed 

the boarding-book, and nodding to my friend S to take charge of the 

ship, jumped into the boat and was Ion eved down in her with the crew, 
instead of waiting for her to be hauled up fof- me, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of S , who claimed the duty as his. 

We got alongside of the American kliip, and jumping on, her deck 
with a lee-lurch, I was soon satisfied that bln* had one of the licences 
above-mentioned; so, noting ],ier name, &c. in the boarding-book, # 1 , 
returned to the boat and ordered the bow-man to shove off, the men 
having their oars in perfccfr'readincss. But here is the point in which 
I was wrong, and to which I would call the attention of young officers. 
The ship was so light, and driving so fast to leeward, that we could not 
get free from her side to make the oars effectual, until by her drawing 
a-head we came under her counter, which fell upon, us with the send of 
the ship, arifl would infallibly have sent us under water if the gunncl- 
Btreak of the boat had not given way. Before ,tlic stern of the ship fell 
a second time, she was far enough a-liead toj)e clear of us, but barely 
so, and her counter grazed our stem as she fell. Had I done what was 
right, and looked about me before I returned to the boat, l should have 
directed the master of the ship to hoist his fore-staysail and put his helm 
a-weather, until the ship, and therefore the boat glpngside of her, had 
steerage-way ; and then jumping into the boat, gi#?n her a broad sheer 
off before we slipped the rope that held her. Had I done so we should 
have dropped astern, clear of the ship without any trouble. As it was, * 

I was more fortunate than I deserved to be. We got*back to H.M.S. 
without further damage. 1 ’ Our summer gale broke up, according to the 
beautifully descriptive line of Tommy Moore, “ A beam of tranquillity 
smiled in the west. v We made sail and rejoined the fleet. But this is 
Borne years in advance of the voyage with whibh we were going on. 

leaving got into the lazy latitudes again, our progress was slow, and 
a good fhany days passed in the calm and hot weather before we made 
ttye Island of Randal- wood, and at last anchored in the Strait of Sapi, at 
the l east end of the Island of SumJbawa. The first day ivas spent in 
trying tg^pen some negociation with the natives. A captain of one of 
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the Indiamen who had been in these seas before, undertook this diplo- 
matic mission. The chief declined to give any formal permission For 
our being supplied, from a fear of the Dutch at some factory in the 
neighbourhood who^had assumed an authority over them ; but we after- 
wards found the people inoffensive, and ready to sell us turtle, buffaloes, 
live stock, and vegetables for rfngas (dollars), of which they perfectly 
understood the use. When the news of our arrival spread abroad over. 
, the island, and it was kiibwn that thc r e was a ready demand and good 
payment for those articles, they became abundant ; but for the first day 
or two there was but little prospect of our being able to obtain any 
„ supply beyond that of wood and water. On the first day none of the 
natives came near us. The captain of the fndiarpan who had gone on 
shore, happened to be a sportsman,' and knew what he should meet with, 
so having taken a fowling-piece with him, he'hagged a lot of pheasants, 
and brought a leash of them t& our captain when he returned. This 
was the only fresh meat in our ship this day excepting that in the cock- 
pit. The midshipmen of the starboard berth had pressed the little pig 
which they were allowed to take on board at Rio Janeiro, so that, when 
we made the land on the evening before, he had become a very respect- 
able pofker, and died the usual death of a pig. His fry with a lot of 
chops had given us a sumptuous breakfast ; his head manufactured into 
mock-turtle soup, his two legs roasted, one fore-quarter boiled, and the 
other made into a pie, "afforded a grand dinner, of which the larboard 
berth were invited to partake, and a favourite lieutenant (old Stoyle), 
and tli^ doctor honoured us with their company. The youngsters whose 
turn it was to dine in the cabin and in the wardroom were in tribulation 
9 at the sight of the captain’s or the wardroom steward, lest they should 
come to deliver the usual message. With the wardroom this point was 
easily settled, but to decline dining in tne cabin was a much more for- 
midable matter : the one to whom this lot fell was not a favourite with 
us, still we were sorry for him, and laid our heads together to get him 
off ; we had settled our plan of operations by speaking to our favourite 
lieutenant, who undertook to make his excuse to the captain. When 
the young gourmand got a sight of the pheasants, he cHhnged his mind, 
and left us to enjoy this “ one long day of revelry and ease’* without liis 
"corcgiany, which we voted to be no loss. Four o’clock of the next morn- 
ing called us to commence the fagging work of wooding and watering. 

" A small rivulet flowed through the jungle into the sea opposite to our 
anchorage ; but this place was not sufficiently advanced within the strait 
to be entirely prqfe^ted from the swell of the Southern Ocean, that found 
its way in and made a bad surf ever some rocks and shallow water 
which here'extended from the shore, and caused our intercourse with it 
by boats to be difficult and dangerous at the time of ebb tide ; so we 
had trouble erfough until we became acquainted with the local circuxn* 
stances, of which we were able afterwards to take advantage, and thereby 
to manage matters better. s 

Ofn^e incidents of our youth to which wefhave "pleasure in reverting, 
there ajre none, excepting such as remind us of the sacrifice of selfish 
feelings in a virtuous cause, to which we look back with mo^e compla- 
cency than the feats of exertion or endurance we could then undergo 
with impunity, but which, at an advanced age, wc feel cfor bodily /rame 
to be no longer fitted for. On one of our early days at the above work, 
I had been sent in charge of a watering party at four o’clock in i he 
. 2x2 
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morning ; the boats were despatched to the shiph with a load ; they 
were to return for anollier after getting their breakfast, and to bring 
ours with them ; we, in the .mean time, were employed in filling and 
rolling down the casks which they were to take off «at nine o'clock. It 
mfiy ke believed the watering party wer/B ready for their breakfast, and 
therefore looked anxiously for the return of the boats which came about 
• this time ; when they arrived, sundry tin pots a of cocoa and parcels of 
biscuit made their appearance for the men — mine was to come in the * 
next boat . The men would readily have given me a part of theirs, bvt 
I trusted to the arrival of my own ; the next b5at was sent about some- 
thing else, and did not come for water. Working with my men btf- ■ 
tween the boats and the confluence of the stream, through an ugly surf 
and over a burning sand, I was glad when we got them loaded and 
despatched to the ship, in 'hopes of thejr returning and not forgetting 
my dinner, or breakfast — for I felt as if I could eat both. I often cast 
a wistful -eye tq^the ship to See them shove off; but as the tide had 
ebbed, the surf was judged to be too much for them, and they did not 
return until a late hour in the evening, when they came to take us off. 
It waB therefore not thought worth while to bring our provisions. Wo 
arrived on board about eight o’clock. Although by mismanagement 
nothing had been sent to me, so that I had been without food the whole 
day, yet I found that my breakfast and dinner, and something more 
than my allowance of grog, had been carefully put by for me. I made 
up for lost time by discussing the whole />f these articles at one meal ; 
nor was this a very difficult task. The length of our eastern passage, 
and the prospect of that part of it which still lay before us, had made 
it necessary to put us on half allowance of salt beef, and the farinaceous* 
part of our diet, such as breijjJ,' &c., to which a youngster in health 
trusted for filling his stomach, was reduced in allowance also; 
but what remained made up in quality for its deficiency in quan- 
tity: you might have blow n a biscuit into the maintop ; no puff- paste 
ever excelled it in lightness, although the process which effected the 
same excellence in both was different. The biscuit was enriched with 
the living and (lead carcases of succeeding races of bargemen (black- 
headed maggots) and of some hundred generations of weevils, which, 
presented no bill of mortality ; and the esteemed character of lightness 
was produced by the solid contents of the hiscsit being reduced to the* 
state of honeycomb, and the interstices filled with a powder which had 
been sublimed in its passage through these animals ; the larger cavities 
were filled with cobwebs, which marked the place of* sepulture of the 
departed generations of bargemen, and served for their winding-sheets, 
though these mausoleums were sometimes disturbed by the restless 
spirit of a young race of centipedes. To make up for the light quality 
of the biscuit, the doughboy which accompanied my piece of salt beefi 
though small, was heavy enough. Having made my meal and applied 
the liberal allowance of grog that had been provided for me, to reduce 
the’ discordant elements to k due state of amalgamation, I was Teaily for 
rest. My hammock was hung owr the cable- tier, the usual dormitory of 
midshipman, which is the most comfortable quarter the ship affords 
during a gale of wind in the north sea; but under present circum- 

» is, the pr&spect of going down there to be stewed, after the roast- 
dad had during the day, was not agreeable, and ttieoihsidiously 
land wind already came invitingly into the gun-room through the 
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stern-ports, which were open. So taking advantage of a large chest 
that happened to be near them, I stretched myself upon it, with my 
jacket under my head for a pillow, and was soon in a sound sleep. 
About two o’clock, I dreamed that I was overboard, and awoke in a 
cold shKrering fit. I recollected all the good advice that the doctor had 

* given ub,*“ not to sleep exposed .to the land-wind,” and fancied that! 
was fairly in for all the evils which he had predicted as the consequence 
of this exposure ; so I vva^ glad now to partake of the stewing which I 
had avoided in the evening, and making olf to rny hammock, I rolled 
myself in a blanket, again fell asleep, and felt no more of the illness 
which I had thus been warned of by the premonitory symptoms. 

‘ Nevertheless I would recommend all youngett rs who are disposed to 
take advice, to “ mind what the doctor says.’ • 

To assist us with our wooding and watering, one of our convoy that 
had some repairs to make, which employed ail his hands, delayed his 
business of watering until the other work should be completed, and 
having therefore no use for his long-bdat, lent it-t(^us. She was 
manned with a crew, of our own hands, ami l had now the separate 
charge of her assigned to me. AVlien we had completed the watering 
of our ship, the same crew were employed in her to expedite the sup- 
plying of the one to which she belonged ; and on this service my men 
as well as myself lived in clover : for besides the shortened allowance of 
his Majesty on board out own ship, which was reserved for our return 
to her in the evening, our meals wore always ready for us on board the 
Indiaman, to prevent the delay* of going for them, and I was furnished 
with a supply of spirits, to give to the men at my discretion. Our 
duties being uninterrupted by anything else that was going on, I, for 
idle first time in my life, felt the independence of being a commanding 
officer ; and the pow er 1 held in my haryjs, by the control over this 
extra allowance of spirits, was sufficient to keep my men in prime 

* working order, without any appeals or complaints, so (hey were no less 
eager than myself to cut out the boats of the Jndiamen by bringing off 
more turns of water. I had now an opportunity of ascertaining how 
much time is requisite for a party of men to get their dinners and be 
again on duty, when everything is properly arranged fofr them, and 
when the spirit of the ufen is engaged in their work. We arrived on 
board 1 one day with a loifd at twelve o’clock ; the hands were upon deck 
acady to hoist it in ; the thief- mate, who met me as I came up the side, 
informed me that dinner was ready for my men, and begged me to call 
them up, while lie sent his own hands to sling the casks. I told my 
men to get their dormers and return to the boat as fast as they could, 
without waiting to i* called up. Upon my saying this, the chief-mato 
looked at his* watch: before the last cask was out of the boat, my men 
appeared on the, gangway. Yv lien they had all got into the boat, tossed 
their oars up, and wore ready to shove off, as J was about to go over 
the side, the officer of the Indiaman again looked at his watch and said, 

«« Your men have been just ten minutes. Sir.” Ten minutes was a 
short time Tor seventeen ipcn to have despatcllfcd their dinner, and to bo 
again oa duty ; but they had not much carving to interrupt them : 
their meal was of turtle- soup put out into vessels for them, aiyl by the 
care of their good caterer, already sufficiently cooled to allow them to 
bale away. * * • 

Our inteftourse with the shore now became more interesting by 
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communication with the natives, who formed a market under a range 
of cocoa-nut trees near the beach, and supplied us abundantly with 
vegetables and poultry. Most of us retained some relic of 'the French 
frigates we had taken - h this, though not regular, it waB very ciptomary 
to do. I had got hold of one of those fowling-pidces that our "Guinea- 
men* were in tlie'habit of carrying as k part of their cargo to barter for 
Blaves, and which the Frenchmen had taken. When our wooding and 
watering were completed, and while we yet v/aited for some of the most 
tardy ships, some of us got permission to have a ramble on shore ;* and 
by way of resting after our fatigues, passed r„ long day in wanderftig 
through the jungle in quest of game, which, having fed in the cool of , 
the morning, were too wise to expose themselves to any exertion undeF 
the rays of a burning sun, where the thermometer stood at 120° Fahr. : 
accordingly we had but Httle sport. It appeared to be known to the 
natives that this was to be the last day of our stay among them, and the 
market-place was considerably enlarged and well supplied. When the 
party of sportstoien returned in the evening — who, by the bye, had only 
the one fowling-piece among them, wc found quantities of fowls and 
vegetables, which yet remained to be disposed of. Our frolic in the 
Bliooling excursion had been planned ever since the appearaf.ee of the 
pheasants, and liad been a subject of much interest among us ; but as 
that was completed, and moreover as it had failed to obtain for us the 
anticipated abundance of game, I thought thu bcBt thing I could now 
do with the fowling-piece was to make it available for providing our 
mess in another manner. We exchanged it with the natives for six 
dozen fowls, and as many pumpkins, yams, and sweet potatoes, as 
we could carry down the beach while the boat was coming on shore 
for us. 

Next morning we weighed and began to make our way through that 
chain of fine-weather sailing among the numerous islands that divide 
the seas in this quarter into a labyrinth of straits, from which the swell* 
of the ocean is cut off. The sea is therefore alw ays smooth, and as the 
weather is always fine, navigation here would form^the very beau ideal 
of a fresh-water sailor's paradise, but that the zepl?yrs which fan him 
nurse in their soft breath seeds of disease and death, which Boreas, 
where he prevails, disperses, although his miners are not so gentlt- 
manlike. 

And now commenced the melancholy process that cut down the 
flower of our gallant crew. When this happens in action it is what is 
looked for, and the survivors have the satisfaction of paying a tribute 
to their departed companions in tl\p remembrance Jjf their heroic deeds ; 
but when “ the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” and ** the destruc- 
tion that wastetn at noonday,” steal silently onward among your mgn, ' 
until gaining more and more strength, they make rapid havoc on every 
side ; when each day brings a succession of sufferers, supported by their 
messmates to meet your morning visit, who were yesterday full of life 
and spirit, and who to-morrow send forth their groans from a* painful 
death-bed, — this is indeed a melancholy and trying time. * 

I believe it is a fact recognized in the army, as well as ln c the navy, 
that it Ks not while men are engaged in extraordinary exertion and 
exposure, thfjt they are liable to be cut down by sickness, but that in 
thff^ction frhich takes place during the comparative rest, that fallows, 
Bfcr$eaaltie& 6f the exposure are suffered. . 
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Taking on board the fuel and water of a man-of-war, even when it is 
brought off to her, *is no light work for her crew, as the quantity 
required must fill her capacious bulk, and is to her what a cargo is to 
a merchant-ship. .But when the wood is to be cut down in a tropical 
jungle, *and to be got off, as well as the water-casks to her boats, over a 

* burning *sand and through a rolling surf, her metfc and ofiicen ale 
necessarily exposed to an arduous and trying species of fatigue. It 
was after being thus empjoyed that our men showed symptoms of the 

, disease that was in our return voyage to commit such sad havoc ; but 
when we were again in the open ocean, and more particularly when we 
liad ’ceased to use for drinking the water that had been put into empty 

* Bpirit and wine casks, the disorder abated; and after our arrival at 
Macao, the cool air and the plentiful supplies of fresh meat restored 
those invalids who had survived. 

In the West Indies fever is th^ general consequence of exposure and 

* exertion ; but among these islands the prevailing disease is dysentery. 
The cause of this difference would be An interesting and perhaps, 
useful subject of inquiry for the physiologist. But I .,m satisfied that 
one meads of promoting dysentery, is prevented by the use of iron 
tanks in^he navy, in lieu of water-casks. 

Long after this time I was ordered to proceed from India to China, 
during the season when the N.E. monsoon, blowing down the China 
sea, makes it necessary, to take the long, or eastern route. I had 
orders also to visit Amboyna. The ship 1 then commanded had been 
recently fittcd|at Bombay, and jvas there supplied with a set of water- 
casks. To preserve these casks from becoming leaky by drying up 
while in store, they had been filled with water which was at first not 
very choice, but which had become putrid ; and by itB having remained 
so long in them, had thoroughly impregnated the casks with its offen- 
sive and injurious qualities. Three times in the course of about six 
weeks, we had started all the water on board, in order to have it re- 
newed in them ; but they still continued to impart to it their horrible 
taste and smell. My orders to proceed on this voyage did not require 
any greafr urgency *of despatch beyond “ convenient speed. ,, So when 
I had got fairly over to Prince of Wales’s Island, and out df the way of 
being interrupted in my progress, recollecting what the crew of the 
B — — had suffered, and recognizing the stench of the water on board 
<*f her, as at least an* Aggravating cause, I determined, to endea- 
vour to prevent its existence in the ship I commanded, where some 
cases of dysentery had already proved fatal ; and therefore erected a tent 
on shore, for a g£ tfd cooper and a party of men to assist him ; and 
landing all fhe water-casks, I had every one of them opened, and 
burned out. I took care to supervise the work myself, so as to see that 
thfe whole of thgir inner surface was effectually charred . This occupied 
ten. days, and of course delayed our voyage 90 much; but I thought 
myself amply repaid by having sweet and wholesome water for the crew 
during # the whole of it; and although we had a good many cases of 
dysentery,* in the course of eight months** navigation among those 
islands, we had none that proved fatal after the casks had been thus 
purified. # • 

While threading our way through this archipelago in the B-— we 
saw none gf the natives after we left the island of Sumbafta; but ig the 
voyage I heft e just referred to, they came off to Yisit us in a remote and 
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less frequented part than any we #6# explored. We than made* our way 
into the Pacific Ocean, through Dampier's Strait, instead of the Gtaria 

passage, which we followed in the B . Dampier’s Strait is formed 

by an island called Waygiow to the north, and by the island of Papaa 
(the N.W. corner of New Guinea) on the south. . Soon after daylight 
we saw some canoes cdming off to us from the island of Waygiow. 
We found that their object was barter. They brought off, for this 
purpose, bananas, yams, and a few shells. There was, indeed, but a 
‘ “ beggarly account ” of these articles ; but in a part so little frequented, 
we were surprised to find them conic off to us at all ; and treated the 
first party that honoured us with their company very liberally, sup- 
plying them with biscuit and rum. We soon found, however, that' 
there was not any shyness among them which required this encourage- 
ment. We had but little wind, going about two knots; and in a short 
time after the arrival of the first canoe, they came off' to us from all 
directions, and we were surrounded with them in great numbers. I bad 
allowed the men from the first three or four canoes to come freely on 
board; this they did with the activity of monkeys. They made no 
choice of the accommodation which the gangways afforded to come up 
the side ; but wherever they could lay hold, ascended with the facility of 
those animals. Their activity and importunity soon became trouble- 
some ; and as there appeared to he no end to their increasing numbers, 

I thought it a wise precaution to beat to quarters, to form the small-ami 
men on the quarter-deck, to make the seamen buckle on their cutlasses, 
and to remain thus armed while they carried on their barter. 

These active savages were of an athletic lorn;, and were remarkable 
in differing from the islanders more to the westward, in having curly 
hair. It is probably this circumstance that has given the name of Nerv 
Guinea to their land, although their hair is not so woolly as that of the 
African negro. They appeared to have very little notion of the value of 
money. In one of the canoes under the stern, I saw a very fine shell, 
and I held out two or three dollars in offer for it, without effect. One 
of the seamen observing this, offered an old clasp-kniie for it, which 
was readily accepted. The man brought the shell to me, and I gave 
him the doll&rtf to Bpend where they would be more valued. 

I felt much satisfaction in the recollection of having armed my mep, 
as above-mentioned, when I heard, not long afterwards, of an attack 
being made upon a Southsea whaler, by a paity of natives who caipe off 
to her from the Pellew islands. It is true that I was in a man-of-war, 
but if we had neglected the means which this put in my power, 
the name of a man-of-war would not have availed, us much, and we 
should, probably, have invited an attack, the issue*®! which might have 
been very doubtful, if we had been off our guard ; and if these savages 
had courage bearing any proportion to their strength and activity. 
Their numbers around the ship at one time could not have been less 
than three hundred, and their activity would have enabled them gll to 
assemble on the deck of the ships within fifteen seconds of a given 
signal, if they had bfeen encouraged by our remissness. They ,HUd with 
them spears, and bows and arrows, and some of them wore* daggers 
resembling the Malay Kris. 

The Southaea-man was saved by the whale-knives accidentally lying 
, Mtfajn reach otf her crew, unknown to the natives, who made the attack, 
^teur first blow was made at the captain, who actjvely^viided it, and 
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called on lus men to save themselves. It was fortunately in their 
power to do so, but not without, a desperate struggle, in which several 
men were hurt, and I think one or two killed, before their assail- 
ants jumped overboard, like water dogs, took to their canoes, and 
made oil. * 

“ Never hold an enemy too cheap," is an old and an excellent 
maxim, which I was long in the habit of hearing repealed by one olf the 
beBt and bravest of British admirals. Applied to the case in point, it 
may be altered to the foJlbwing, viz. : — “ Never consider your force to • 
be, such, that its name will protect you from an enterprising enemy, if 
you neglect to keep it in readiness for action.’ 1 

* T believe the opening into the Pacific Ocean, called Dampier’s Strait, 
has been but little followed since that entei rrisinjj navigator gave his 
name to it. Having made this passage, as well as one more to the 
northward, I should say by the comparison, that in future I would avoid 
Dampier’s Strait. The eastern end of the island of Waygiow terminates 
the land on the northern side of this strait, so that, as you leave it, you 
are exposed to the swell from the Pacific Ocean, whicV is here but ill 
named ; while the northern coast of Papua continues to stretch itself 
beneath jour lee to the E.N.E., and presents a most inhospitable aspect. 
As far as we could see, the iron-bound outline was only varied by pre- 
cipitous and pointed rocks projecting from it. The wind is said to 
prevail from the northward here, and wc had a strong indication of this 
prevalence by the higfi swell which rolled from that quarter, and 
exhausted itself in a line of breakers along that rugged strand. With it 
beneath # your lee, it is«impossiWe not to fed, that if a ship were caught 
here by a series of calm weather, or baffling winds, she might be thrown 
by the swell upon this dreary coast. When we got out of the strait and 
encountered this swell, wc had a moderate breeze from the westward, 
which enabled us to haul up, so as to mMtc an offing from this ugly 
line of breakers; but in doing this, we had a narrow escape from 
being wrecked upon an unknown shoal, which stood isolated in the 
open ocean. 

Having entered. the strait in the night, I had not been in bed ; so 
when we were fairly out, and had shaped a course with qur fair wiud, 
after breakfast I stretched myself upon a sofa to have some sleep. I 
Lad not long lain down, when I found the rolling of the ship become 
yeryheavy ; but I fancied that it wa6 only my having been accustomed 
to smooth water among the islands, that made me more sensible to it. 

I could not rest, however, and went upon dock to look about me. As I 
leaned over the gangway 1 could see 6omc large fish swimming along, 
and regarding tlfe^ more attentively, I could perceive that they were 
gliding over'a bottom of coral rocks. Looking a-liead, l observed the water 
te be discoloured, and most so on the larboard bow. “ Hard a-port* — 

« Hands, trim * sails " — were orders given, barely in time to save the 
ship* The firBt cast of the lead showed fourteen fathoms, and as we 
hauled off to the southward, we were able to weather, by a short distance 
only, flcjjfes which appeared to rise nearly to tfie surface, whilst the *depth 
of water on those we vfere passing oyer, was shown by the lead to be 
reduced *to five fathoms. The ship drew nearly three fathoms, and one 
touch, with the swell that was running, would have sent us Till to feed 
the fish. I gave the particulars of tills shoal to the Admiralty ; and I 
believe it ietnow inserted in their charts. * 
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By Captain Charles Napier, C.B., R.N. 

All countries, with the exception of America, report to a certain degree 
6f compulsion to f .provide seamen for the defence of the state ; no country, 
however, be it ever so despotic, employs the violent and cruel system of im- 
pressment. This land of freedom stands alone in tyrannising in the most 
disgraceful manner over her seamen, and the execution of impressment being 
entrusted to so many different characters, some of the worst description, is 
much more oppressive than the legislature is aware of. 

France, the next great maritime power to ourselves, uses a certain degrqe . 
of compulsion ; but it is dene in so regular a manner that there is really no 
great hardship in it, and no appearance of force whatever. In that country 
every merchant-ship is obliged to embark a fixed number of seamen and 
boys, and they all know full well that they owe the state a certain servitude ; 
and no man can command a merchant-ship who has not served a stated 
period in a ship of war. The -seamen are registered by the commissary of 
marine at the fufferent sea-ports ; and before a ship can sail, the crew are 
mustered by him, and the captain furnished with a roll d'equip^ge, and he 
cannot afterwards either enter or discharge men without his knowledge ; they 
also receive their wages before him, and all complaints are examined into 
and grievances redressed on the spot. When men are wanted for the navy, 
those who have never served, or who have not completed their time, are dis- 
charged from their respective ships, their passporf s given them, and they arc 
ordered to the nearest naval station : this is impressment in every sense of 
the word, but it is a mild way of doing it ; they are not hunted by ^ress- 
gangs, and torn from their ships and fam’iiies like felons ; they are simply 
discharged, and as it is impossible to find employment in others, they very 
contentedly go where they are ordered ; should they remain on shore <jr 
secrete themselves, they are liable to be taken up as deserters, which is not 
one whit more severe than oun- system ; for if a pressed man deserts, he is 
just as liable to be punished as if he had entered. Should a seaman wish to 
withdraw from that profession, he gives notice to the commissary of marine, 
and at the expiration of a year, he cannot be called upon to serve his country 
afloat ; he then comes under the conscription law. 

What a different picture we have on this side of the water I On the first 
breaking out a of war, and when it is decided to grant press-warrants, a ge- 
neral embargo is laid on, and a sweep made of every seaman that can be 
found on the water above the earth, or in the water under the earth. n Na^ 
more, in the sea-port towns if the press is hot, every human being in the 
shape of a sailor is laid hold of, and it often happens that landsmen and 
tradesmen are hurried on board the tender, and confined like slaves in the 
press-room. Those fit for service are packed off as fast as possible to the 
different ports to prevent the possibility of obtaining^ their freedom ; and 
nothing but an Admiralty-order or writ of Habeas Corpus can release them. 
The more men pressed by the gang, the more credit they get, and no kidnap- 
ping slaves on the coast of Guinea is more infamous than the system fq}- 
lowed in the sea-ports of this empire. If a wife wishes to get rid of her 
husband, a father of his son, or a son of his fattier, there are always means of 
getting him introduced to a press-gang, and the chances are, he will never 
trior&be heard of. If Burking had been in fashion in those days, many an 
unfortunate fellow wobld have found his way to the dissecting-tabl? 'instead 
of to the tender. In addition to this, the ships of war fit for eea age sent in 
the track of the homeward-bound trade, and they lay hold of all men fit for 
service, lefiving a bare sufficiency to bring the ship into port. Many of these 
men are returning from long voyages in hopes of seeing their wives and 
families, and snaring with them their hard-earned wages. „ Some captains 
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endeavour to get note* for their pay, which the master* are always unwilling 
to give ; other captains are too impatient to wait for settlements, or a strange 
sail heaves in sight the men are then hurried away, and must trust to 
chance to receive their wages hereafter. When the ship is full she comes 
into por^ turns the men over to the receiving-shin, from whence they are 
distributed, and sent off to the East, West Indies, mediterranean, or where- 

* ever they may be wanted. Those who get notes for theia wages dispose cff 
them to the Jews for half their value, and those who were hurried away 
without settlements, leave their wives and families to starve. On the arrival 

• of the merchant-ship in porfthe remaining men make their escape to avoid 
thefpress-gang, and probably lose their wages ; and the vessel is left to be 
taken care of by the master, mate, and apprentices, who, if they are of 
^ sufficient size, do not always escape. Sailors are made of rough mate- 
rials it is true, but still they have some feeling, aiAl iheir families still more ; 
and it can easily be conceived how these feelings ffte outraged by such 
shameful treatment. Independently of the cruelty of these ptoceedings, there 
is atMmminent risk of the merchant's property. I remember in the autumn 
of 1805, when an East India fleet of forty sail was expected up Channel, the 
squadron off Boulogne had orders to press -as many men as possible, pre- 
vious to their arrival in the Downs. They were fallen in wifli at night ; and 
Admiral Homier, who had charge of the fleet, very properly refused to allow 
the operation to begin till daylight, wisely concluding, that the moment men- 
of-war’s flbats got on board and picked the men, no more work would be 
done, and the safety of the fleet in consequence risked. By daylight the boats 
were all out, and we pounced upon our prey. I was then a midshipman, 
and was sent to an 800 tyn ship, not a little proud of my authority. The 
men were ordered aft ; those serviceable were chosen and sent down to pack 
up their traps: instead of, however, attending to that necessary operation, 
they got flrunk, and the rest of tlA crew followed their example; and thus & 
ship ot 800 tons was left to be brought to an anchor by the cutter’s crew of 
a man-of-war. Had tnis taken place at night as was intended, or bad wea* 
tfier come on, it is easy to be seen what wpuld have been the consequence ; 
in fine weather and daylight it was bad enough. 

Hitherto our legislators appear to have very little studied the subject, and 
have been satisfied with the opinion of the naval men in office, who found the 
system worked well, and saved them an infinity of trouble ; and as they have 
never been hard pressed on the subject, no attempt lias been made to 
change it % . 

It appears to me, the first step to be taken to do away implement, is to 
ameliorate as much as possible the situation of the seamen when serving, 
And throw open as many situations as possible to reward their services. 
At tne conclusion of the war a pension of 9d. a day was given to seamen 
Whonfcad served 14 years* *and 1$, and exemption from further services to 
those who had completed a service of 21 years. After some time the go- 
vernment found they had been too liberal, and the pension of 9d. was dis- 
continued ; the disg&arge and Is. still exists. There is no doubt that men, 
who have served ac^jtain number of. years in the navy, will come forward 
voluntarily to complete their services ; but the pension and discharge has no 
effect in inducing yonths to make the navy their profession : the time is much 
too distant to enter into theij calculation, particularly in war, when the pay 
of the merchant is so much higher than the king’s. I do not approve of 
registering the seamen ; I fear it is not congenial to their habits or to our 
.constitution ; it has also an inquisitorial appearance, and I think we could 
do witfigut it. An Act of Parliament should be passed authorizing the Ad- 
miralty, jn time of war, to call out by proclamation all seamen who have not 
served the king ten years, which ought to be the period every seafaring man 
owed to His Majesty. A bounty equivalent to what is given tolthe soldier 
and marine should be given to the seaman; and at the expiration of ten years, 
if he re-erUejedJor five, he should receive another bounty, ami an increase of 
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pay ; should he again enter for five years, he should get another bounty, and 
a further increase of pay, and at the expiration of that time be entitled to a 
pension of Is. a day. 

The increase of pay is absolutely necessary as an encouragement : it is 
unjust that an old servant should be paid no higher than a young man 
entering the service. At the expiration of 20 years the seaman should still 
be allowed to segve if fit, allowing him a higher rate of pay, which should > 
be under the value of his pension added to the pay of another man, should 
he retire from the service. At present there is no encouragement for a pen- 
sioned seaman to serve: ihc mopient he enters he loses his pension, and ke * 
probably gets less pay, and only his provisions and lodging for his services. ** ' 
Many men receive above 20/. for long service*; should they continue they 
will probably only receive 18 Z. : it is therefore clear they should prefer their » 
pension, and what they can earn on shore, to their provisions and a great 
deal of deprivation on board a ship. 

The pocket-money should be increased or. a foreign, and discontinued on 
the home station: there they receive their pay every six months, which is 
quite often enough, and the pocket-money only goes in drink. No man 
should be allowed to command a coasting-vessel unless he had served a 
certain period \tJ the navy. The same system could not be well carried into 
effect with respect to merchant-ships in foreign trade, because iporc educa- 
tion is necessary, and a superior class of men required to command them: 
they should, however, be obliged to find a substitute. No man*«should be 
allowed to ply as a waterman, to fish, or use the sea in any way who had 
not served a stated time in a man-of-war. All situations in dock-yards, 
victualling-yards, and at the Admiralty and I^avy-offices, now filled by 
civilians in the lower walks of life, should also be reserved for old seamen : 
they would soon find out that they were not neglected, and would encourage 
their friends and relations to enter the iravy as a good livelihood in their 
youth, and as a certain comfoi table retirement in old age. 

When his present majesty was Lord High Admiral, he gave a uniform to 
the petty officers, and exempted them fiom corporal punishment. ThN, 
however, does not work so wpU as it might do. There is not a sufficient 
difference between the pay of the able seaman and the petty-officers to cause 
the situation to be looked after : many men prefer remaining as A.B. The 
first class of* petty-officers’ pay ought to be double the seaman's, and the 
second class half more. All officers who served during war in ships making 
prize-money (the petty officers receiving four and five times the seaman’s 
share,) must kpow how much more they were looked up to by the seamen, 
and how much more respectable they were than the petty-officers of the 
present day ; the increase of pay would set all this to rights, and make the 
situation sought after. Jack knows as well as his' betters that the respecta- 
bility of an officer depends moie on the pay thufn the name it bears Jen* tha 
uniform he wears. 

It would be necessary to enact severe laws against captains of merchant- 
ships, to prohibit them from entering seamen who coulg not produce their 
discharge from the Admiralty, and certificate of ha^ng completed their 
service. The number of apprentices should be very nigh during war ; and 
after finishing their servitude, they should be called out to replace those men 
who had completed their time. As it is not to be supposed the above plkn 
would be sufficient to man the fleet, the maritime counties should be exempted 
entirely from the militia, and their quota of men drawn for the navy, which 
woulfl amply supply landsmen : their time of service should also l>e limited, and 
more attention paid, than generally is, to that class ; who are commonly put 
in the waste, and no mean* used to make them 'seamen ; and in fact, they 
are seldom as high as the gangway for any other purpose than hoisting in 
taker and water. 

The plan 1 propose would certainly subject every man, on entering the 
merchant service, to become a king's seaman for a certain term of .years ; this 
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I do not apprehend would at all discourage a man from following a sailor’s 
life. There would be no unjust compulsion ; at least, it would not appear 
so ; and* as alliwould be equally treated, none could complain. Those who 
had served .their time in a man-of-war would enjoy their pension, and feel 
themselves'at ease in a •merchant-ship, without any* fear of impressment. 
And when tod old to go to sea, would enjoy a competence amotjg their friends ; * 
and their comfortable situation, in their declining years, would render them 
grateful to their country, and be the means of making parents send their 
children to sea, as a certain nfcans of procuring bread in their youth, and a 
comfortable retirement in their declining years. And if the seaman's life be 
ameliorated when serving, and good situations opened to them, as I have 
'ipointpd out, I have no doubt but the time would arrive, when the naval 
service would become the pride, instead of the disbki, of the lower orders. 
Impressment, though sanctioned by custom and ntoessity* is not an acknow- 
ledged law. Many who are great advocates for the liberty of the subject, 
may hesitate at giving such a power, by law, to tlie Admiralty, and prefer 
winking at the continuation of indiscriminate pressing ; but they ought to 
remember, that the practice has been out of use#for seventeen years, and may 
•continue longer before it be again wanted. And sailors have4cquired more 
distinct notiops of their rights, and will not submit so easily as they did. In war 
time, the youlhs on entering the merchant service, made up their minds, in a 
certain degree, to the chance of being pressed ; but the present generation 
have made up their minds to no such tiling ; and the probability is, when it 
is again put in force, it will be resented to the utmost, and much blood will 
be spilt before it is carried on as it was last war. As it is impossible to man 
the fleet by volunteers, so long as the merchants pay four times the wages of 
the government, the question is, shall we have a systematic plan for com- 
pleting the # navy, or allow.it to be Aanned in the disgraceful way it has hi- 
therto been*? I am convinced the seamen themselves would prefer being 
called upon in the way 1 have proposed, as it would put them all on a footing. 
*Th£ merchant service must have men ; and'whcre can they get better than 
the old seamen, who have served their kinged country, and who would 
instruct the apprentices in the ways and customs of a man-of-war; thus 
making it at once a lucrative retirement, and a nursery for the navy. 

Peace is the proper time to establish a regular system ; and as it would 
not be necessary to exact a long service, there would be no great hardship. 
At present there is only a certain class of seamen who serve in the navy, and 
they prefer it to the merchant service with the present pay; b\jt the moment 
war breaks out, the mercantile pay will rise, and our men wilf disappear. 
That class of. seamen wlfo have never served in a man-of-war have a 
thorough dread and horrof of the service; and should the system of im- 
continue, it will bfe long ere they be reconciled to it. The horrid 
system of imprisonment, and severe punishment, must Be then put in force to 
prevent desertion. For some years past our peace establishment has been 
twenty thousand men ; but should circumstances render it necessary to 
increase that force W thirty thousand, ,1 doubt very much whether they 
could be obtained immediately without impressment. 

- Were the Admiralty authorised to call out, by proclamation, seamen who 
hav6 not served the king a stated lime, merchant-ships would be obliged to 
‘discharge them immediately ; ind as they could not get employment else- 
where, they must come to a ship of war. This is certainly compulsion, but 
it, is systematic, and different irom impressment; the power of which is 

E laced inPso many hands, and, in some cases, in 4hose*>f the vilest of the 
uman race. Another advantage attending this system would be, the cer- 
tainty of eVfery seaman being obliged to serve a certain time in a man-of- 
war, and consequently being acquainted with its rules, customs, and disci- 
pline; and when called out in war, they would be experienced men-of-war’s- 
men instead 9 f raw hands, who had everything to learn. * . 

The commencement of the system would not be without its difficulties ; 
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and would, at first* have the appearance of injustice ; but it would soon find 
its level. Perhaps the safest way would be, at once to call on all young men 
who were just out of their apprenticeship, and oblige them, before they could 
be employed in the merchant service, to serve a second apprenticeship of 
Jhree years in a ship ef war. Severe penalties slwuld be inflicted on any 
* captain of a merchant-ship receiving s^lad who could not produce certificate^ 
pf his servitude in a man-of-war, as well as his indentures, in proof that lie 
had been employed in a merchant-ship as seaman, previous to the passing of 
this law. This system would work alow but sure; and it would amount 
merely to this — that the govern mgpt, anxious that this country should hava 
the finest seamen in the world, being purely a maritime state, had decided 
that no man could be received in a merchant-ship till he had served ^ 
pertain apprenticeship itv> the merchant service, and also in a ship of vtar. 
It is impossible few me to say how many lads this would furnish, but the 
government can easily get a return of the 'number of apprentices who are out 
of their time every year,' The system of voluntary service should still con- 
tinue ; and if it has been sufficient to faian the navy hitherto, in peace, there 
would now be a superabundance, and a choice could be made in conse- 
quence. Shcs.ld a war break out suddenly, and an armament be necessary,, 
* proclamation would be issued, calling out seamen who had not served the 
state a fixed period ; the time of service should be decided by the number of 
men required. The landsmen destined for the navy, 1 have before stated, 
should be taken from the maritime districts, who should be exempt from the 
militia service ; and as they would be obliged to serve abroad, which the 
militiamen are not, a bonus equivalent to the difference of service should be 
given them : this bonus would not be great, foif in our great population, the 
men living in the maritime districts would generally prefer the sea ^ervice ; 
particularly when the nature of that sen, ice was improved, by following the 
ameliorations I have proposed. It can easily be conceived, thaii landsmen 
and the lower orders must have had a perfect horror of a man-of-war, when 
they knew that the sweepings oi our jails were sent to man the fleet, — when 
they were eye-witnesses oi the^h'orrors of impressment, — and when they heard 
of the severe punishments necessary to keep unwilling and disorderly men in 
discipline. All these scenes would disappear by following a just system ; and 
in raising *the men, this would beget a lenient system of governing them. 
And a reasonable liberty, when arriving in port from their hard services, to 
see their friends and relations, with their money to spend, instead of being 
kept back til) the day before the ship sailed, as wds, and is now, the in- 
variable rulfe. 

I commanded two ships last war, in the Mediterranean, w.here we took a 
great many prizes. My invariable rule was, whenever the ship was ready 
lor sea, to pay the men their prize-money, and give one watch ajt time 
leave to go on shore and spend it ; and so far from losing men by desertion, 
the petty-officers generally used to fill up the vacancies in their stations, 
either by entering or kidnapping any men they came athwart. And the 
officers (if the men were good) were never very partttalar in asking where 
they came from, or whether they had received %eir wages from their 
•aptains. Sailors are also fond of changing, and 1 think they ought fo be 
allowed occasionally to change their ships in a reasonable yvay. There wbuld 
be many difficulties in this, as some captains ate more popular than others, and 
so are some ships ; but still it ought to be attempted. And when a ship is 
paid off, the men should always be allowed to enter into whatever ship they 
thought proper, if there were vacancies ; and not to be drafted by twenties 
and thirties, without any consideration to their ‘feelings. It sometimes hap- 
pened, and ought to have happened a great deal oftener, that cifytains who 
had distinguished themselves were removed into better and larger ships, but 
the officers and men who had assisted him in the performance of the services 
fo* which he*was rewarded were seldom thought oL In a foreign station it 
wmdd km no easy matter to remove the captain* officers* hndcrew into ano- 
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•ther ship ; but at home, what a proud and what a gratifying thing it would 
•be, if a captain who had performed a service that met with the approval of 
the Admiralty, should receive directions to ran his ship alongside of another, 
and take his officers and ship's company with him ! The service would be very 
little retarded, the new fhip would be much sooner «got ready for sea; the 
pne he quitted, being ready, would b? sooner manned, and the two together* 
would be decidedly sooner effective than if a different system were followed; 
besides, it would give the officers and men who had perhaps been employed 
injpdme harassing service, a little period of relaxation, and enable them to go 
. do work with fresh spirit and enterprize.# This would also identify the offi- 
cers %nd men, and keep them more together than they have hitherto been, 
^which I hold would be one of the greatest improvements in the service. 

How admirable in this respect is the army I A negiment that gets a good 
name almost always retains it ; the officers become attached to it ; and if 
they remain steady in their own/orps, they are sure of ultimate promotion, 
either by seniority or by purchase. We have nothing* of the sort in the 
jiavy. Selling is not allowed; and no man, without powerful interest, can 
be advanced. I have stated, in a former letter, how advantageous it would 
be to the navy if purchasing was permitted ; and though it hits now become 
a general wish, we see no appearance of it being permitted. If any fear of 
hurting our’service exists, let it be limited either to a certain time or to a 
certain number, and if it did not work well it need not be revived. But I 
fear it is the men of interest, who now promote their sons for nothing, and 
who would be obliged to purchase, that are the means of preventing it being 
brought forward ; and until the subject is taken up by naval men in parlia- 
ment, I fear it never will be Adopted. 

The Marine Corps is also a subject wfell deserving the attention of Par- 
liament. It is acknowledged by sll parties, that they are the most useful, 
and at the*same time the most neglected, body under the Crown. They have 
been lately reduced a thousand men. A year and a half ago, when the 
* prusent ministers found it necessary to increase the army, I was very much 
surprised they did not increase the marines in preference. Should war break 
out suddenly, the marines, from their habits, are perfectly capable of filling 
out the fleet, with the assistance of riggers, pensioners, and the few seamen 
that would be at first obtained ; and if we had a sufficient force/ they could 
be immediately sent on board their respective ships. It appears to me, there- 
^ fore, of importance that we should keep up the Marine Corps higher than it 
now is. They shoukTdo the whole of the garrison duty of the %e^port towns, 
and their officers should be the governors, or lieutenant-governors. Now I 
hedd this is bqt justice. The moment a field-officer of marines becomes a 
general officer, he is turnetf to the right about ; — there is no regiment given 
toghioi^io Tilbury Forts of*Pendennis Castles ; the command of their own 
corpsnas even been given to an officer who never was in the marines, and 
was not even in the army at the time. They ought also to be put on the same 
footing with the artillery, as regards the rank of major. Even in the event 
of peace still continrftffc, there may be rpany reasons to embark troops sud- 
denly, as has been the ckse frequently since the war, and as is the case now; 
iiind everybody knows that marines are much better adapted for that service 
thaft the troops : Ihe one are always content when afloat ; the other are 
'always grumbling— and no winder : it is not their place ; and how much 
more would they have occasion to complain, if sent on board at the break* 
ing out of war, to do duty as marines ? which must be the case, until .we 
have got«together a parcel of raw recruits, who never call learn to be soldiers 
on board 8 . ship. • 

I think It also bad policy to have so nfany marines embarked in peace. 
It would be mueh better to have half the number and more seaiflen, and 
the ships should be kept full manned ; this would not only enable the ships 
to carry on t}ie system of smartness and alacrity so neoessary*for the disci- 
pline of a mafl-oPwar, but on the first commencement of war, you could at 
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once double your force, by seeding one watch on board another ship, com- 
pleting your marines, and calling out your landsmen. It will be argued, no 
doubt, if the army be reduced, that then /there will not bereliefs^enough for the 
troops abroad. The marines may be sent to some of our garrisons, such as 
Malta and Gibraltar, where they would be ready to gp on board a Ja ip of war ; 

* wa» may have fqpver regiments of guards, and fewer cavalry ; and a marine 
battalion might be sent to replace the former ; and where could there have 
been a finerthan the Marine Artillery ? 

I think it Is by no means a good pm, -or %n economical one, paying^off 
our ships every three years ; a ship would last much longer; and the unne-» 
cessary destruction of all her fittings, when daid up in ordinary, is SnoBt 
expensive. 1 should think it would be a much better system, when a ship, 
is put in commission, were she to continue so till she required a thorough 
repair, changing the officers as was found most convenient, but never all of 
them at the same time ; ( and, instead of keeping ships on one stating three 
years, I would keep constantly moving them from home to abroad, and so 
on. It would give officers an opportunity of visiting various quarters of the 
globe, and keep them more on Ihe qui viva than they have been lately. 

A great pofht has been gained in doing away the abominable system of , 
guard-ships; and when the home squadron is not wanted for any particular 
service, they ought not to lie at different ports, but ought to be kept con- 
stantly together; and even during the winter, a trip occasionally to sea 
would do them no harm. They might take the first of an easterly wind, 
and get out of the Channel, and away to the southward, which would give 
them not only good exercise, but the wear and tear would be less than lying 
at Spit head, and the officers and men would be kept in active habits. I fear 
our naval rulers are not sufficiently aware of the necessity, nay of^he im- 
portance, of keeping our officers in practice: with 4 so small a navy as is now 
kept up, it is impossible to give them that practice, if each office! is allowed 
to remain three years employed, (and many remain more,) and indeed we have* 
instances of some captains commanding three ships since the peace, while ’ 
many others have not commjynSed one. Almost all our young frigate cap- 
tains of last war, many of whom are most efficient, and who ought in another 
war to command our line-of-battle ships, are allowed, much against their 
inclination", to rest on shore, and a few years more will finish them ; whereas 
were they occasionally sent afloat, they would preserve their nerves and 
active habits, and be ready, in the event of war, to bring the service back to 
what it was. # " • 

I would hot allow it to be a favour to obtain the command of a ship. I 
would shorten the period of service very consklembly, and oblige all mei^fit 
for sea to lake employment. Officers, under these circumstances, ought not 
to be put to expense. The ships should be fitted for them in evervi^pfict, 
and their portmanteau should be all that they were obliged to'iEke with 
them. It would not be necessary to fit their cabins with luxury ; it could 
be done conveniently at a small expense ; and the appointments should be 
so .arranged, that only one officer t should be chaif^vu at a time. There 
should be no paying off ships till they were wtffn out, $nd required a 
thorough repair. This would, no doubt, be attended with some inconve-) 
nience : captains would, perhaps, not have so much pride in their ships, 
commanding them for bo short a period ; but an inspection by a Lord of Ihtf 
Admiralty, on the removal of each captain, would set all this to rights. 
To carry this into effect, ships would be .constantly moving about ; there 
should be no three years' stations, and consequently no necessity to send 
out stores; no paying off, and its consequent expenses; and the 'Admiral ty 
would then be able to ascertaih the officers who were fit for service and 
, those who were not. At present many an excellent officer is allowed to 
/ main on shore neglected, instead of being brought forward for the advan- 
tefc of hK'js&untry. Interest takes the lead in almost all the appointments ; 
but interest willnot fight our battles when the day of triaKamms. 

Charles Napier, 
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MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE THOMAS DRURY, ESQ., 

. ADMIRAL OF THE RED. 

This (Jftjcer had bedh in the Royal Navy upwards of sixty years, and. 
on the 18th March, 1773, was friadc Lieutenant into the Mercury, 
Capt. Stoff. In the following year he served as First- Lieutenant of the 
Alarm. On the 1st March, 1779, he was promoted to the rank of 
Master and Commander. f ' 

M March, 1781, Captain Drury was appointed to command the 
* Carpelcon, a new sloop, of 18 guns. While in this vessel he had an 
action with a Dutch dogger, which terminated' in a manner so awfully 
tragic, that, in order to give the most authentic account of the catas- 
trophe, we insert a copy of Csfpt. Drury’s letter* addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty as it appeared in the London Gazette : — 

" Admiralty Office, /«g. 21, 1731. 

“ Copy of a letter frohi Capt. Drury, of His Majesty’s sloop Cameleon, to 
Mr. Stephens, dated Shields, Aug. 16, 1781 : — 

“ Be pleased to inform my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that, 
in consequence of an order from Vice-Admiral Drake, Commandor-in-Chief 
in the Downs, to exercise between the Galloper, Middleburg, and the Broad 
Fourteens, the 14th inst., fit six a.m., the Texel bearing S.E., distant six 
leagues, we gave chace to a Dutch dogger, belonging to the States of Hol- 
land, mounting 18 six-pounders ar/I 20 swivels. A quarter before nine got 
close alongside, and desired him to strike his colours to Ilis Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s flag; lie immediately fired his broadside into us, which we instantly 
returned, and continued the action yard-arnrand yard-arm, till half-past nine. 
She then blew up, close aside. The shock Was so great, that it shook the 
people off their legs, and the cloud of smoke fras so very thick, that it was 
impossible to see each other upon deck for the space of two minutes ; it 
then began to clear away, and we soon perceived our topsails on fire in 
several places, particularly the main top-sail and fore-top gallant-sail, which 
I was obliged to cut from the yards. The fire in our sails was occasioned 
by the splinters from* the wreck, which had blown up in the explosion. 
Many pieces of human flesh were found sticking against <W masts and 
rising, and some limbs oft the Dutchmen were taken up upon deck. We 
have great reason to beliewlhat his mainmast went over us, as we saw it 
abou^he vessel's length to Reward of us ; his colours flew on board us all 
onfire^'We, as soon as possible, hoisted out our bofct, in hopes of taking 
up some of the people, but could not see one living. We picked up Ins 
pendant and a mariner's hat. 

“ It is with the gr*V*st pleasure I can inform their Lordships, that I had 
only twelve men wounded in the actiotf, none of which appear at present 
dangerous. I km the only officer hurt, having, from a splinter, received a 
'slight hurt in my leg, which, in all probability, will be soon well. 

* “ Injustice to rily ship’s coi»pany, I cannot conclude without acquainting 
their Lordships with the steady and resolute behaviour of my officers and 
crew on this occasion, as it merits my warmest praises and admiration, and 
I hope it jvill recommend them to their Lordships’ favour* 

“ N.B.-^fhe Cameleon nwunts 14 guns, six-pounders, 4 carronades, and 
50 men.” • • 

* a 

On the 12th March, 1782, Captain Drury obtained his promotion to 
Post-Captain; and in May, in the following year, was appointed , to 

U, S. Joe nn. Wo?4Q. Dec. 1832. 2 i. 
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command the Myrmidon frigate, in which he esported to Copenhagen, 
the yacht presented by his Majesty George III. to the Crown Prince 
of Denmark. 

When the war with the French Republic took place, Captain Drury 
/was, in January, 170S, appointed to command? the Fox frigate, and 
proceeded to Newfoundland, at which place Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
King was Commander-in Chief. 

In 1795 he was appointed to command the Fortitude, and soon after 
removed to the Alfred, of 74 guns, in which ship he sailed for the West . 
Indies, in February, 1796, with the convoyi under the orders of Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. William Cornwallis, and was then attached to the 
squadron at Jamaica, finder Rear-Admiral Harvey. Soon after the 
Alfred captured La Favorite, French national corvette, with two 
merchant-ships that she had taken the rfforning previous (4th March), 
part of the convoy under the charge of Admiral Cornwallis. In July 
following, Captain Drury t ,captured the French national frigate La 
Renommde, d£44 guns and 320 men, commanded by Citizen Pitot, the 
east end of San Domingo bearing N.E. 30 leagues, — a fine frigate only 
two years old. The Renommde was afterwards purchased into the 
service, and placed on the list of the navy by the same name.* 

> Captain Drury was also present at the capitulation of St. Lucia to 
the joint forces under the orders of Admiral Sir Hugh C. Christian and 
Lieut. -General Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 

The Alfred was the last ship Captain Drury commanded ; and on 
the 23d April, 1804, he was prom oted<to the rank of Rear-Admiral'; to 
that of Vice-Admiral 28th April, 1808; and to that of Admiral, 4th 
June, 1814. Admiral Drury never hoisted his flag, and died at Bruges 
on the 5th September last. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE GENERAL 
< SAMUEL DALRYMPLE. 

The military career of this officer commenced in 1776 by being ap- 
pointed to a Lieutenancy in a corps of Infantry which was ratafed and 
commanded by bis / brotber, and embarked* With it for Jamajc^ 

1778 he was promoted to a company in the same corps ; and in the 
following year served on the Musquito shore, and in the expedition to 
St. Juan’s on the Spanish main, where, out of SOtiQopoldiers and seamen 
employed, only eighteen were alive at the end ofra year and a Jialf ser- 
vice. In 1780 Capt. Dalrymple embarked for England, with a consti T 
tution so impaired, that he did not recover for many years. Tn 1*782 
he purchased an Ensigncy in the 3d Foot Guards, and was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant and Captain in 1788. Capt. Dalrymple 
served the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, in Flanders. In March 
of the latter year, he Obtained the rank o(, Lieutenant- Colonel. In 
1798 he served in Ireland ; c.nd the following year in the w expedition 
to the Helder. In 1800 he obtained the rank of Colonel. In the ex- 
pedition to Egypt he commanded a battalion his regiment, having 
embarked with it at Cork, in August, 1800, and landed with it at Ports- 
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mouth in December, 1801. He was placed on the West India Staff as 
Brigadier-General, in March, 1804; in October, 1805, he was elevated 
to the rank Major-General, and in 1800, appointed Second- Major of 
the 3d F«jot Guards. lie was appointed by General Bowyer, and con- 
^firmed by General Becftwith, to administer the civil government of Ber-„. 
bice, which he continued to do until the arrival of Lieuttmant-Governop 
Woodley ; he afterwards was similarly entrusted with that of Demerara, 
up, til the arrival from England of Governor Ben thick. On the death 
•of Governor Woodley, in January, l$l0, Major-General Dahymple 
was appointed by Lieut.- General Sir George Beckwith, governor of 
^ Bgrbice, which station ho held for a considerable time, lie received 
the rank of Lieut.-Gcneral the 1st of Januarv, 1812; and of General 
the 27th of May, 1825. He died in October last. 0 


MONUMENT TO SIR GEORGE DON. 

4 

A very beautiful monument to the memory of the late General Sir George 
Don has jffst been completed and sent tg Gibraltar, to be erected in the new 
Protestant church of that gatrison, where the remains of this distinguished 
officer are interred. The design is by Mr. George Basevi, and the work ad- 
mirably executed under hig superintendence by Mr. N icboll. It is sculp- 
tured in white marble. On a sable ground is represented the tomb of the 
veteran shrouded by the banners of his regiment, his arms suspended on 
the front^and his helmut resting 'ftn the top of the sarcophagus. The fol- 
lowing inscription is engraved on the tablet: — 

Sacred • 

To the Memory of 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE DON, 

G.C.B. G.C.H. k G.GAJ.M. 

Colonel of the Third Regiment of Foot 
and 

Governor of Scarborough Cattle, 

Who, after Six^y Years of uninterrupted active Service, 

Died at Gibraltar on the 1st January, 1832, 

Aged 7b Years. ^ 

Having been entrusted by his Sovereign 
During a series of 39 Years, 

^Witli many higlf Commands, 
lie dosed his life 

• Full of Years and Honours, 

In that important Fortress where he had Commanded, 

As Lieutenant-Governor, 

With unwearied steal and consummate aUlity 
During the long pericyi of 17 yews. 
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CAPTAIN POLE’S GUN-CARRIAGE. 


[We insert the following plan for mounting ship’r guns, lately itivenled by 
Commander Poje, R. N. and now undea trial on board the Excellent at Ports-i 
mouth, in pursuance of our custom of laying all such practical suggestions 
before the Service, but without pledging ourselves to its superiority over 
methods already existing till experience shall Rave proved it.—* Ed.] , ' . 

It has long been considered a desideratum to concentrate the broads^le, ' 
direct the guns in parallef lines, and also lay them on the same level ; all this 
can be accomplished with the carronades, ns their slides describe circles, the 
fighting-bolt of which is the centre or pivot bn which they turn. These circles 
should be sweep pieces laid perfectly level when the ship is upright, and let in 
as flush with the deck as its inequalities and convexity will admit of : this 
would facilitate the training, and regulate the level of the guns ; it then only 
remains to calculate and mark these circles for the two other purposes. 

Knowing, then, the advantages of a pivot gun, which I consider a carron- 
ade to be, as now mounted, my object has been to mount a long gun on the 
same principle, in doing which many advantages are gained over Lie carriage 
now in use. I find 1 can place my pivot or centre so that the gun shall 
wood on either side of the port at the same instant, and keep it sufficiently 
out for firing, which is the utmost any gun can train : it may be made to 
train with the greatest ease, and fired whilst in the act of training. The gun 
in recoiling causes the carriage to become a self-acting compressor which 
so eases the recoil that it has been Several times double-shotted with- 
out using a breeching, and no shock takes place, from which it may be 
inferred, that a breeching is not requisite, but may be applied if any doubt 
exists*. It is worked with fewer hands, and by tackles within the slide, and 
the slide itself being no widen J .han the carriage now in use without its trucks, 
and there being no iron work projecting beyond its surface, no tackles, blocks, 
or breeching, and their necessary iron-work without the slide, the gun is less 
liable to b£ disabled, and less likely to cause splinters. This gun can neither 
upset nor turn round, and the men may remain close to it when tired, without 
the danger of its going over them ; this would be an advantage, by not re- 
quiring so pivch space, as I believe we are rather confined now when work- 
ing guns at the extremities of a ship. The gun is most perfectly and simply 
secured both in fine and bad weather, by choking the trucks, which .will pre- 
vent the gun moving on the slide ; and the slide is prevented from working 
by a small bolt on eanh side of the transom, fri bad weather the^^^ay 
be housed by running them close in on the slides, and clear in a moment if 
required. The elevation and depression is the same as with the carriage now 
in use, but the slide itself may be elevated or deprgpsgd, and thus increase 
that of the gun. It being a pivot-gun, it is particularly applicable to steam- 
boats, from the circumstance of being enabled to keep the gun lower down, 
and still have as much elevation as the pivot-guns now used, and will not 
be half the weight, 9ize or expense. ^ • 

Should it be necessary to increase the friction still more, I have the means 
of doing it without injury to the slide. I maintain it is possible to gradually 
stop the recoil of all guns by friction, that shall require no attendance ; this 
would ease not onty the carriage, hut the ship also, as it is onlv 10 look at 
the size of a breeching that is necessary, to know what a shock it has to con- 


« 

* The lifting of the gun after firing is invariably occasioned by the breeching, as 
is proved by gvns fired on shore where no breeching is used, and consequently no 
lifting takes place. 
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fend against. The difference of easing a gun by increased friction, and that of 
allowing it to recoil until it is suddenly brought up by its breeching is much 
the same as lowering any weight gradually, or letting it go by the run. 

. J. Pole, Commander R.N. 

i i 

9 » i 

• The follGvung diavungs and letyrences will clt ally elucidate this con-« 
tn vance • 



No. 2 Shews the Gun at its utmost recoil ; (a), the leg of the carnage made to 
double underneath when the Gun iec0ils, which brings the Iron Cioab piecej(^), 
taut against the under part of the slide, and gradually stops the recoil. 



* • • • . 

A modfel of a gun mounted on the plan of the above construction of car- 
riage, may be inspected at the Navai. and Military Library and 
Museum ; to whicn institution it has been presented by the mventpr. 
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STEAM NAVAL WARFARE, 

It is now very clearly seen, that the whole naval system of this and every 
other maritime country is about in a few years to be overturned by the 
superior powers and advantages of steam frigates, steam fortification;, and 
steam guns : and, therefore, if England would maintain her supremacy on 
thtfseas, it is time, by an immediate attention to the new system of naval 
architecture, to prepare for a very extensive and inevitable change in all our 
maritime affairs. 

To estimate the various advantages of steam shipping is perhaps impos- 
sible, whilst no engagement has yet taken place between steam vessels 
of war; but it is very apparent that engines must now be used to propel 
all our naval vessels, even to the largest ships of the line. That this will 
be indispensably necessar’y, appears from the great disadvantages and dan- 
gers which the largest ships, and even whole fleets, must - encounter in calm 
weather, from the attack?, of an inferior force of steam frigates. Thus, it a 
fleet of twenty sail of the line, built upon the present principle, were cruizing 
in the Baltic, the Mediterranean, or any other inland sea where calms are 
frequent in the months of summer, a single steam frigate, hovering around 
and watching *ior a still time, might approach whilst the fleet is lying im- 
moveable on the water, and take a raking position by means, of its own 
power of locomotion, whilst the enemy is compelled to remain stationary ; 
the steam fiigate might thus with impunity, and out of the reaclrof the fire 
of i‘s helpless antagonist, sink in succession every vessel of the fleet. Nor 
will a dead calm he the only time when this destructive advantage will belong 
to the steam vessel, lor a raking position may be maintained in any ordinary 
weather, though not with t he same effect altogether; for, in a still time, from 
the steadiness and precision of the fire of the steamer, the position of a sail- 
ing vessel must be the same as though becalmed under a fortification. Nor 
Will the usual methods of altering the position of a sailing vessel in a calm — 
by means of sweeps or paddles,. — be effectual for bringing her into a line 
with the steam frigate, since tl\e latter could alter her position with more 
celerity by means of steam;. mid thus, notwithstanding the partial coming 
round of the enemy, the raking position might be maintained till the sailing 
vessel should be captured or destroyed. A very clear notion of this species 
of warfare riiay be iormed from the situation of the ships of war in the Gut 
of Gibialtar a few years since, where a ninefy-eight-gun ship is said to have 
been almost reduced to stiike to a few gun-boats, which in a calm raked her 
in this manner^for hours, — the metal of the ship being unable to bear upon 
the skipjacks around her. It is, therefore, certain that steam engines alone 
in all our vessels of w*ar can enable them to meet r these advantages, and thrat 
the peculiar attention of the Admiralty ought now to be directed to the equip- 
ment and trial of stearp frigates. ' 

That many very experienced and talented officers of the present naval 
school are averse to the acknowledgment of the superior powers of steam 
warfare, is certainly true ; nor is it strange that a reluctance should be felt 
to part with a system in which so much glory has tyeen‘ earned. Thus the 
remarks of Captain Napier, in the United Service Journal foi* May? though 
in many respects judicious and valuable, yet ceitainly do not exhibit the lull 
consequences of the use of steam in our tuture naval operat.ons. The gallant 
Captain informs us, that he is not one of those who fancy that our liae-of- 
battle ships will become useless, and that naval warfare will be carried on by 
steam boats only and further he asserts, that ‘ our ships must be fitted 
with paddles, w hich' will at once put them into a situation to dtofiptfd them- 
selves.* Now, in opposition to ttys opinion of Captain Napier's,. I beg to 
repeat, that paddles will by no means enable a vessel to change her position 
with celerity sufficient to meet the corresponding movements of the steamer ; 
for the utmost that paddles can do is to move a ship from four to five knots 
an hour, a*id ik the steamer can move at the rate of ten or twelve — or more 
than twice as fast, — it becomes apparent that the latter can m ain tain a raking 
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position ih defiance of paddles, sweeps, or tow-boats; and, though an un- 
pleasant truth to be told, it is equally clear that our double bankers must 
either be fitted with engines, or laid up for ever ; since we cannot now enter 
upon a war with the meanest powers of Columbia or Portugal without steam 
vessels o £ war, or the hazard of our navy falling an inglorious prey to a few 
, steam privateers bought from the builders in Baltimore. 

That a combination of steam povwer with the usual equipment and trim of - * 
masts and sails is practicable, is apparent from the several very superb steam 
ships which have crossed tlje Atlantic Ocean from the United States, and . 
, one steam Indiaman, which, under the command of Captain Johnston, made 
thopassage to Calcutta from the port of London. That the latter had an 
‘.'.unusually long passage is said to be attributed to a mistaken experiment in 
shitping her course to India. It is remarkable, however,^ that no second 
attempt has been made, either by the merchant!? or the East India Com- 
pany, for shortening that most tedious and expensive Nroyage, by means of 
steam shipping, as there exists - no doubt that by avoiding the error of Cap- 
tain Johnston — so favourable for tteam navigation is the whole region of 
the trade winds — that the passage the East Indies might be regularly 
performed in half the usual time. The first steam ship that crossed the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, from the port of Savannaft, in the Uniled 
States, which arrived at Liverpool in twenty-six days, and proceeding thence 
to St. Petersburgh, returned to the United States, in the words of Captain 
Rogers, Tier commander, 11 without loss of screw, bolt, or rope-yarn. 
Another most splendid steam ship, of seven hundred tons hurt hern, called 
the Roberl Fulton, was built at New York, and plied as a packet between 
that port and the harbour* of Charleston, the Havannah, and New Orleans, 
performing that long track of navigation with great regularity in about nine 
day& This fine ship was a model of naval architecture^ but being found 
to be of >oo expensive a? construction, it was sold to the Emperor of Brazil, 
who took out Ihe engine, thereby depriving himself of an immense advan- 
tage in his war with the republic*of Buenos Ayres; and the Robert I? ult on 
is now a sailing frigate in the Brazilian sewvice. Indeed the shipbuilders of 
the United States supply vessels of war *®t only to the governments of 
Brazil and the other South American powers, but to the Emperor of Russia, 
the Sultan, the Pacha of Egypt, and other petty sovereigns, from which it 
may be worthy to remark, that we ought not to be too supinfe in our pre- 
parations for steam warfare, from a reliance upon our own ingenuity, and 
the backwardness of other countries in mechanical knowledge, since steam 
shipping may be purchased by any government from the private builders in 
the United States; and.no unprejudiced person, who has seen the state of 
thinas in thfe harbours of.that country, can deny that in every point of naval 
^rciutecture, vessels ma^b e obtained in the United States equal to any that 
cairBHauilt in England. 

The paramount difficulty 
the weight and great space 
other appurtenaqpts*of the 
cipated, with all the seientifi 
of national importance, that 


to the progress of steam navigation consists m • 
required for the coals, furnaces, chimney, and 
land engine ; but may it not confidently be anti- 
ic knowledge of Great Britain alive to this object 
means will, ere long, be discovered to remedy 


As an improvement upon.the present plan of placing paddles at the sides, 
stem-wheels might be substituted. It is argued*by the opponents of steam 
shipping for the purposes of war, that the dependence upon such complex 
machinery in a time of engagement will be very precarious, especially as the 
alMmp# riant wheels are exposed at the centre afid outride of the vessel, and a 
single shot lodged in one of the paddle-ib oxes » these persons invariably say, 
will send the whole concern to the devil. Certainly the paddle-boxes arein a 
very exposed situation in the sides, and therefore I propose to irflroduce the 
American plan of placing the wheels in the stern of the vessel. This method 
has for some sears been resorted to upon the Mississippi river, in conse- 
quence of Jhe immense quantities of drift wood and floating ice which, in the 


v 
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spring of the year, cover the stream, and, by obstructing and breaking the 
paddles at the sides of the boat, formerly rendered steam navigation almost 
impracticable. To remedy this deficiency, stem-wheels were invented, 
which are placed upon each side of the rudder, leaving merely room for its 
full play, by which contrivance not only the original purpose was/'obta’ned 
of avoiding the floating logs upon the river, but a 1 great increase of pro- 
~pellifhg powef has also been obtained, and all the fastest boats now upon 
the Mississippi are those with stern-wheels. For it is clear, that the wheels 
at the sides, being at the centre, are at the w ; dest part of the vessel, an$ 
therefore at the utmost distanced from each other, thus acting least in con- 
cert in that position ; whereas at the stern the, wheels are placed within a 
few feet of each other, which produces a greater combination of power;,, 
and there are clear mechanical reasons why, with a proper adjustment of 
the build of the vessel, and the weight of the engine and cargo, the very 
greatest purchase ihay be obtained at the t stern. It is/ however, for the 
purposes of security, that* this method is most worthy of consideration for 
vessels of war, the wheels being thus 'removed from the most exposed 
situation in the centre and outside, *o the least open part under the stern, 
and effectually goncealed and secured. Thus, excepting in the rare instance 
of a vessel in pursuit directly astern, a shot could never be lodged against 
the wheels; and perhaps they may be covered altogether, an(i rendered 
invisible, and by ironwork impenetrable. It is also remarkable thfct vessels 
with stern-wheels are less liable to be swagged, the term applied to that 
broken-backed appearance common to steam-boats, from the perpetual 
pressure upon one part, of the weight of the engine, whilst the removal of 
the wheels to the stern, near the cabin, always* the lightest part of the 
vessel, produces a more equal distribution of the burthen, and tends to the 
greater strength and durability of the vessel. Moreover, a vessel, when not 
under steam, will sail better with the sides divested 1 of the encumbrance of 
paddle-boxes; and the operation of unshjpping the wheels in a rough sea, 
may be performed with greater facility at the stern, after the manner ef 
hoisting a boat. It is also worthy of consideration how much this im- 
provement adds to the graceful* Appearance of the vessel, by removing 'from 
the sides those hideous excrescences the paddle-boxes ; for it is much to 
be regretted that an invention the most useful ever conferred upon mankind, 
should yet be destructive of all symmetry and beauty ; and whilst all other 
vessels, from a canoe to a ninety-eight gun- ship, possess an appearance of 
grace and grandeur, the modern steam-boat is yet the tfery ugliest monster 
that swims thp aea, and has been aptly compared to a jackass wading with 
a couple of hampers. Therefore, every reason of security, celerity, and 
beauty, tends to the introduction of stern-wheeta; and to my very ^veat 
surprise, in no one instance have 1 ever seen thir.fine invention in anp^f 
the harbours of England 

In time of peace, and to the commerce of the world, how vast will soon be 
the results of steam navigation ! Its most important benefits will undoubtedly 
be seen in the eastern world ; for the passage to India? China, and New 
Holland, even by the present circuitous route by the<?ape of Good Hope, 
-will probably be shortened to a period of sixty days. This may be fairly 
deduced from the performance of his Majesty’s steam-packet Firebrand, 
which in sixty-six days, during the present summer, has traversed a distance 
of 11,500 miles of sea, in two voyages from Falmouth to Corfu, and one 
from the same port to Lisbon. This distance of 11,500 miles is almost 
equakto the passage to the East Indies; and such a performance .in the 
present day, when th£ adajfiation of the hull oLthe vessel to the? steam- 
engine is immeasurably far from {perfect, proves that, in a few years, a 
period of two months will be the usual passage to the eastern world. 

‘ TT P 
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f RETROSPECT OF MONTHLY MEMORABILIA. 

30th Nov. 1700. — Finland, Erthonia, Ingria, ancf Livonia, ffford a line oj^ 
coast, without which there can be neither security nor expansion for tlfe in- 
tercourse of Northern Russia with the great marts of consumption in the 
West ol* Europe. No wonder, therefore, that their acquisition should have • 
been*an object of Peter the Great’s early ambition. They weie at that time 
in^he possession of Sweden, and the Muscovite determined to seize upon 
- the anxiously-coveted prey, at the apparently auspicious moment, when it 
fill 1 into the custody of a royal stripling. But Charles XII. was a stripling 
in person only; his mental and physical energh i were those of heroic man- 
hood. After terrifying the Dane, before whose capital ‘he appeared with the 
swiftness of lightning, from the treaty of aggresoign, which he had entered 
into with Peter, he flew to Naroa , 4 in Esthonca, against which fortress the 
Czar had advanced with an army of 8^,000 men ; and drove the Russian in- 
vader before him with a handful of gallant followers, not e^edinga tithe of 
their antagonists in number. The slaughter and flight were the work of 
scarcely fifteen minutes; yet even so desperate an overthrow could not 
shake tl^g Czar from his purpose. “ Do not tell me,” said he, “ that the 
Swedes will not beat us on many a field yet ; but this will teach us our 
trade . The day will come, when we shall beat them m return ; and, to my 
mind, such a rout as the present will rouse my Russians from their listless- 
ness, and compel them to dearn what they do not know." 

2d Dec. 1805. — The third coalition, which England formed with Austria, 
Russia, and Sweden, against Bonaparte, first stranded under the walls of 
Ulm, and then fell to pieces underlie heights of Austkrlitz. “ The battle cf 
the three Emperors," as the victor Rubbed it, was, on the part of the allies, one 
of the most deplorable blunders which commander ever committed. Ku- 
tusow, though at the head of a somewhat? superior force, for he brought 
84,000 men into the field, against his adversary's 80,000, should have chosen 
ground with which he was better acquainted, and from which there was a 
readier means of escape than across a causeway, edged on cither side by a 
deep and extensive morass ; he should cither have anticipated nis adversary, 
before Davoust and Bernadotte had come up, or he should have declined 
acceptingjmttle until the arrival of the Aichdukes Charles and John, who 
were hastening to his assistance from Hungary, with annurmyof 80,000 
Austrians. The day was Napoleon's through the quick-sight edness and 
cool •intrepidity of Marshal Soult, who, upon observing two Austrian 
columns descend from thgjicights of Pratzen, which commanded the scene of 
aclroW*;«for the purpose of attacking their adversaries’ right wing, instantly m 
ordered up his division, and held his vantage ground gallantly against a " 
series of desperate assaults, which lasted without intermission for full two 
hours. The allied forces sacrificed 18,000 in killed, wounded, or prisoners, 
on this disastrous occasion ; but Austria, by the subsequent treaty of Pres-^ 
burg, lost tfhat, for the moment, was irrepai able, her Venetian, Tyrolese,* - 
and Swabian dominions, with nearly 3,000,000 of subjects. 

FRANCE. 

FRENCH NAVY. 

• There is a fraction of the men-of-wars’ crews which is acquiied at a some- 
what cctftly rate ; we mean the 1 000 seamen derived ffom the cod-fishcry off . 
Newfoundland. This fishery, which ttye French government foster as a 
special nursery for mariners, would fall to the ground were it not for the 
annual grant of a bounty amounting to 40,000/., and in some yeafs to nearly 
100,000/. Even assuming the former sum as an average, e|ch seaman thus 
enlisted, costs Jbe government 40/. !— (J. B, Say's Lectures , now delivering 
at Fans , on Political Economy.) 
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ARTILLERY. * 

By a late regulation, each battery of mounted artiliery will have 222 men 
and 258 horses, and each battery of foot artillery 212 men and 204 horses, 
attached to it. 

A GOLIAH. ^ ^ 

The following is quoted, as a notorious fact, by on£ of the French papers, 
and we have no grounds, beyond that of its improbability, for disputing it.— 
“ There is a private in the first regiment of cuirassiers in the French service, 
whom nothing can withstand when he becomes enraged ; in that state he 
breaks iron like so much glass, and makes a plaything of a horse as if ifc 
were a child's toy. In July last, his lieutenanl tyiving directed him to lake 
charge of the fresh horses, Meinnel complained of partiality, and was placed, 
under arrest for four days., He went quietly to prison ; but the door had 
been scarcely boltec^ upon him, before lie fairly shivered it open without 
drawing the bolts back, and got away. He was then thrdwn into the regi- 
mental prison; from Ihisjis speedily broke loose, destroying all the camp- 
bedsteads, snapping the window bars asnnder, and scattering the walls and 
doors in every direction. After this sneond release from “ durance vile ” he 
was next incarnated in a dungeon, but he had crippled his hands and 
fingers so much by his last exploit, as to be disabled from active service — 
in the matter at least of any fresh escapade .” • 

HOLLAND. * 

citadel of Antwerp.— (from Personal Inspection .) 

This spot, on which the e>e of all Europe is at present concentrated, lies 
at the southern extremity of Antwerp, and forms yne continued line with its 
defences along the hanks of the Scheldt. It is a regular pentagon in shape, 
protected by bastions ranging at progressive elevations, and connecting 1 hem- 
selves with curtains of proportionate height. In advance of these ^defences 
are a further series of spacious bastions, immediately connected with the 
preceding, but of later construction. Th6 one were erected by Paciotti and 
Cerbolim, two Italian engineers,, by order of the tjrant Alba in 15G8, anil 
the others according loVaubm's principles in J 70 1 . Every side of this 
citadel is equally formidable for its strength ; that towards the town is fur- 
nished wi*li a raveline; and this is also the case with the front which faces 
the river, ancTopensupon apavedline of road, from which all communication 
with Antwerp itself has latterly been cut off. Two of the sides of this fast- 
ness front towards the adjacent country, and are likewise supplied with rave- 
lines ; the ceqtrfc bastion in this direction bears Paciotto’s name, which has 
been denaturalized in that of Paniottu in the French elevations. The de- 
fences of the town terminate in the centre of the fifth side, which circum- 
stance has left it unprovided with a raveline. On the summit (or capital) of 
the two bastions on the land side, two large lunettes have been thrqiiu^^fK 
ward, one being called 'Fort Kiel, from the adjacent suburb, and the other, 
which stands more away from the town, Fort St. Laurent. Internally the 
citadel of Antwerp contains every provision for the s%fg housing of its de- 
fenders, and possesses more than the requisite accommodation underground 
**for its supplies. All the barracks, exposed to the enemy’s fire, are so placed, 
that the strength of the garrison maybe readily collected at the point endan- 
gered ; the kind of defence to be brought into action is plain and obvious ; 
and the materiel for standing a siege^ has been‘as liberally provided as f he 
means of subsistence for preserving “the rrwrale of the besieged from being 
deteriorated. The garrison consists of picked troops, who place Unlimited 
confidence in their edmm and ant. The citadel is encompassed by ditch, 
which has eighteen feet of water in^every part of ffs circuit, and is yrotected 
by ramparts of adequate elevation, and strength in proportion. With such 
elements ot defence as these its capture cannot be effected without a sacrifice 
of human lives, which none but the flint-hearted can contemplate or foresee 
without deprecation and horror. 

la the year 1792, when it was carried by the revolutionary forces of 
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France, they took the^direction of the city walls as their line of attack, and 
mounted the bastion which bears P&ciotto's name ; this, at that time of 
day* formed indisputably the most advantageous point of assault; but its 
increased strength in this quarter would, at the present moment, render any 
atfeck »n act ot temerity. An esplanade of the average width of four hun- 
dred paces, which was laid out as a handsome promenade, before the boy* 
bardment in 1830, separates the cifadel from the town ; l*it the effect of that 
bombardment has been to throw a wide area of fifteen hundred paces open 
tb the very marge of the Ssheldt ; and to disconnect the fortress still more • 
completely from the inhabited portion of ^Antwerp. Lamentable as may be 
tfre prospect, Antwerp, th^ mistress of the finest naval station and commer- 
cial port in Europe, is doomed to destruction, if a single gun bednected 
mgfainst its citadel. It is not possible for its corpmandant, as a soldier and a 
subject, to avoid any and every means of annr mg a besieger ; and amongst 
these, none so ready and effejMal present themselves, as lhal of preventing 
the town from becoming the covet t for an assailtinL We have witnessed the 
deplorable havoc which a few mortars brought upon it in 1830; but how 
frightful will be the issue when rockpts and ted-hot shot come to be poured 
upon the devoted city. Nay more, by opening the d) ke$ flong the Scheldt, 
a large portion of the western provinces of Belgium i * capable of being 
inundated ; and if this fresh calamity ensue, as a second resource on the 
part ofjhe besieged, from the adoption of which the leeognised laws ot war- 
fare cannot absolve them, not only Antwerp will have ceased to exist, but 
her citadel will rear its head, a ft owning islet, amidst a waste of waters. As 
to the blockade ot the Scheldt, it will he impotent with regard to distressing 
the citadel ; for the windings of that stream, as well as of the Maas, at their 
mouths, preclude the possibility of effectually staying the Dutch from com- 

muhication with it. 

_ • ■ 

ESTIMATES — 1832-1833. 

The following are the items of* the estimated expenditure of Holland for 
the ensuing twelve months, as laid before the States General on the 19th of 
October: — 

— • 

Ordinary Expenditure. — Royal Household, 110,750/.; Secretary of State's 
Department, 47,730/. ; Department of Foreign Affairs, 40, C00/. ; Department of 
Justice, 03,840/.; Home Department, 230,010/.; Grant to the Protestant Esta- 
blishment, 1 10,030/. ; Grant to the Catholic Establishment, 33,340/. ; Department 
of the Navy, 540,070/. ; Department of Finance, 1,001,700/.; War Department, 
1,003,330/.; Trade and Colonies, 44,920/. — Total, 4,191,410/. — Exthaoudinaiues, 
— Department of the Navy, 200,130/. ; National Debt, 838,71 0A ; War Depart- 
ment, 2,045,340/. — Grand Total, 7,901,590/. 

• 0 DUTCH NAVY. 

• di^JJutch navy , as ff|?pears by official returns, consists at this moment of 
9 ships ot the line, 23 frigates, 17 corveites, 1C brig>, 2 steambouis (the one* 
carrying twenty and the other ten guns,) a cruizer for training seamen, 

2 transports, andii^ sloops and gun-boats. Of this force, 114 are in com- 
mission; their fatal jiumber of gun%is 1218, and that of their crews, 8335 
seamen. The same rematk which applies to the American equally applies- 
to the Dutch navy ; the actual number of guns, which both the ships of the 
line and frigates have on board, is considerably greater than ihe number at 
which they are rated. The"“ Zeeuw ” for instaiee, though set down as an 
eighty-four-gun ship, carries one hunthed and four guns ; and the fiigates, 
though called forty-fours, have fifty and even fifty-four guns on board, 

• # # SWITZERLAND. # 

The annual target-firing of the three«aboriginal cantons took place in the 
Canton of Uri, on the 10th of September last. Two thousand marksmen 
and upwaids, from Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden, met for the occasion at 
Altorf. Above forty boats, gaily decorated, collected in Jront of William 
Telfs ch&j^l.mnd an immense concourse of spectators assisted at the holy 
rites with, which the festival commenced. As the marksmen disembarked 
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they were greeted with loud hurrahs, and stepped on shore beneath a tri- 
umphal arch of beautiful verdure, which bore the following inscription : — 
“Thrice welcome, brethren of the aboriginal Cantons! thrice welcome, 
trusty Confederates ! Wherefore speed ye hither ? What leads you, m'ti, 
to Un ? — Times that were, and Switzerland which was.” Basle, t« o, sent 
h n r kpot of keen eyes ana stout arms, and they were hailed with brotherly 
greetings. * 

NATIONAL FREE CORPS OF CARABINEERS. 

There was a somewhat tumultuous meeting of the Carabineers or Weal- 
riflemen of several of the Swiss Cantons, on the 14th of October last, at 
Knuttwyl. The committee, with a Colonel Schunacker at their head, sedh 
to have entertained more moderate views than their constituents, and were 
justly of opinion that such tj free corps as the majority had in view, raigrft,* 
in certain cases, breed* disorganization in the national, or w^at is called the 
“ Federal Army.” Their opinion and remonstrances were, however, over- 
ruled, and the meeting came to a determination to establish a “ Free Corps 
of Carabineers,” and submit the following resolutions for the acceptance of 
the Diet, or their locum tenens, the DP-ectory: — 1. The only object sought 
by the orgarizatic? of the Carabineers is 1, to oppose every attempt at foreign 
invasion, under circumstances when the Diet shall not have time enough to 
assemble the army. *2. Every question, involving domestic politics is deemed 
entirely foreign to the object which such organization contemplates. 3. In 
order that the existing means of defence possessed by the Confederation may 
not be anyways enfeebled, no detriment shall hereby accrue to the actual 
organization of the federal army, which is composed of two contingents and 
the militia ( landwehr ). 4. In the emergency here' provided for, the Free 
Carabineershaving assembled on the frontiers, their service shall cease t as 
soon as the Federal troops shall have arrived at their post ; it shall, how- 
ever, be competent for the corps to continue their services, under the orders 
of the officer in command of the army, if celled upon by him. 

GERMANY. 

BRUNSWICK. 

The duchy of this name contains a population of 250,000 souls, within a 
circumference of 70 square geographical miles, 12 towns, and 436 village# 
and hamlets. e Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel possess local jurisdictions of 
their own ; the remainder of the duchy is divided into 12 districts, each under 
its own provincial administration. The military establishment comprises a 
regiment of hussars, two squadrons strong, with a detachment doing police 
duties, a regiment of foot, consisting of three battalions, a battalion of sharp- 
shooters, a battery of artillery, and a veteran company quartered at Wolfen- 1 
buttel. The capital contains upwards of 35,000 inhabitants, who are pro- 
vided with 26 medical attendants, and 31 lawyers. ' The fair, at whiob cdfP* 
siderable business is transacted in leather, linens, cotton, and woollens, and 
dry goods, is frequented by 800 foreign buyers, chiefly Prussians and Saxons, 
(Brunswick Kalendar, 1832.) 

BAVARIA. 

TROOPS FOR SERVICE IN GREECE. 1 

A corps of horse and foot is raising at Munich for the service of Prince 
Otho, first sovereign of independent Greece. It will consist of between three 
and four thousand cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and is to be enlisted fdr 
two years certain, which term may be extended another two years, if there 
should 1 be a prospect tjiat the contingent may be weakened by too .many 
applications for permission tb quit it. Every officer who may enlist, is to 
receive from the Greek government one step in advance of his rank in the 
Bavarian service, and a sum, equal to two months* pay, is to be paid him 
by way of providing for his equipment. Both officers and men may, when 
their period of service is at an end, resume their posts in the Bavarian army; 
but they are allowed the option of accepting permanent service in Greece, or 
of settling in that country. Their pay is to be as follows : colonels of in- 
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fantry, Iso/* a-year; or, if colonel-commandant, 280/.; colonel of cavalry, 
2G0/., or 310/.; lieut.-colonel of infantry, 200/., or 220/. ; of cavalry, 210/. ; 
and artillery, 200/., or, as commandant, 220/.; majors of infantry, 180/. ; 
cAalry, 19tf/. ; and artillery, 180/.; first captains, infantry, 120/. ; cavalry, 
13|Z. ; %nd artillery, 120/.; second captains, infantry, 90/., and artillery the 
same; first lieutenants, infantry, 60/.; cavalry, tol,; and artillery v 60Cr 
second lieutenants, infantry and artillery, 50/.; and cavsilry, 60/. ; ensigns, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 30/. ; — privates, infantry, 3d., cavalry, 4c?., 
% atid artillery, 4d. per diem. • The volunteering from the Bavarian ranks was • 
to bfe closed on the 30th of October ; and we understand that the cavalry 
isrto be wholly confined totl&ncers, as most in harmony with Greek habits*. 

MAYENCE. 

It has been determined that this fortress, wfiich ip one of the bulwarks 
retained by the German Confederation against the “adjourned ambition” of 
France, as M. Thiers has aonfmneed, should hi.v£ a garrison of 6000 men 
at the least, half Austrians and half Prussians, in time of peace ; but in time 
of war, its minimum is to be 12,0 (U), and its full complement 21,000, in- 
cluding not less than 600 cavalry. ^)f this*force Aq?tri|j,and ‘Prussia are 
each to contribute 7000 infantry and 300 cavalry ; Sax.' vVeimar, 2010 in- 
fantry; Saxe-Altenburg, 982 ; Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 1366; Saxe-Meiningen- 
Hildburghausen, 1150; Anhalt-Dessau, 529 ; Anhalt-Koethen, 325; and 
Hesse- fiomburg, 200. The artillery in this fortress is placed under the 
special direction of an officer, 1o he appointed by Austria ; and each contin- 
gent is to be under the command of its own senior officer. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE Lin: OF SIR pA VII) BAIRD.t 

SInce we reviewed Mr. Gleig's Mcmolfs of Sir Thomas Munro, the 
ulmirable biography of an admirable man, we have not met a production of 
mat class so interesting, authentic, and generally striking, as the volumes 
before us. In both cases, making due allowance for the value and copious- 
ness of the materials, especially in the former, much of this effect has 
undoubtedly been produced by the ability and judgment of the respective 
biographers — Mr. Theodore Hook being understood to ha^e*performed the 
•same office, to wards the*memory of Sir David Baird as Mr. Glcig so success- 
fully administered to Ih^memorials of Sir Thom is Munro. To each, also, 
^'^charge had been specially confided by the nearest surviving connexions 
of the deceased personages. The opening scenes uf the present biography ^ 
are also laid contemporaneously with Munro's, nearly in the same quarter of 
British India. 

The early care^ df Sir David Baird is invested with a considerable share 
of romance, and chequered by adversity and sufferings haully surpassed 
the annals of military men. As a Captain in the 73d, he was present, 
Wounded, and taken prisoner, in the desperate and unequal conflict which 
resulted in the destructions of the unfortunate detachment under Colonel 
Baillie, by the overwhelming foices of Hyder Ali and his'son Tippoo. The 
details, interwoven and worked up with much skill, of •• nearly four years of 
rigorous .captivity” in the dungeons of Seriqgapatgm, in which Captain 

* We learn, by subsequent accounts, thJt, as a sufficient number of volunteers 
have not been forthcoming, drafts from several Bavarian 'regiments gre to supply 
the deficiency. 

f Lif e of General the Right Hon. Sir David Baird, Bart., G.CJL, K.C. In Two 
Vol8. 8 vo.* JahhIoii, Bentley, 1832. 


FOR 


THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD. 


Baird and his companions were held, are profoundly interesting, a s well as 
characteristic both of the oppressors and oppressed. How glowing must have 
been the triumph of so ardent a man and heroic a soldier as Baird, when, 
within a few years, and holding the rank of a General officer, he atortfed 
the defences of his forme/ prison in the van of the British army !— a^lorhius 
•vengeance granted to few. 

it would far excv-ed the scanty limits we can appropriate in this our critical 
corner, to follow Sir David Baird through his whole course of service, or to 
recapitulate the points in his biography which htive struck us. Three quarr 
ters of the globe were alternately '(he scenes of his exploits. Notwithstand- 
ing some public and professional grounds of difference, involuntary on the 
part of Colonel Wellesley, he may be ranked among the early friends, as he- 
was the associate in arms, .of that great man. General Baird successfully 
led the auxiliary forge from Bombay, which, alter a most,. arduous march, 
and through every obstacle, joined Genera^ Hutchinson in Egypt, from 
whence he subsequently •returned to Calcutta; and afterwards, owing to 
some disgust contracted towards the powers that were, he sailed for England, 
where he arrived, after having been cftotured and recaptured on the way, as 
if merely to*fulfifeJiis eventful destiny. uie next commanded the expedition 
which wrested the Cape from the Dutch, and, as governor, superintended 
Sir Home Popham’s enterprise against the Spanish settlements on the river 
Plate, after some doubts and deliberation on the subject, justified by the 
final issue. The details of his administration, military and political, in this 
quarter, and at a critical moment, are copious and original. In 1807, Sir 
David Baird was employed in the operations against Copenhagen, again in 
conjunction with General Wellesley in the first of \iis Euiopean campaigns. 
Here he was wounded twice. On his return from service m the north, Sir 
David was employed to command the gregt camp assembled for instruction 
on the Curragh of Kildare. At length, in the autumn of 1808,' he was 
despatched upon his crowning campaign, in command of the expedition 
destined to form a junction with Sir John Moore in the north of Spain, an J 
which reached Coruna on the 13th of October. 

The succeeding events, dowtf* to the return of the army to England, are 
familiar. The individual conduct of the subject of these Memoirs was digr 
tmguished upon this occasion, by the same ardour, zeal, and vigour whidn 
characterized his previous career. We recollect him well, and still mark his 
athletic figure, his upper man thatched with oil-skin, his flond face shining in 
harmony with his glossy Benjamjn — we see him thus ecj'uipped bestriding a 
mine in the middle of a biidge, during the memorable retreat; — we still hear 
the sharp jar of his voice, as he brusquely hade us, who trudged by, dragging 
our slow length along, (we were then a stripling grenadier,) to pass “ This* way, 
sir ; this way.” In the battle of Corunna, Sir David Baird’s left arm was scat- 
tered by a grape-shot close to the shoulder, and was subsequently arif|)utated 
from the socket : this severe and then unusual operation lie bore with cha- 
racteristic heroism. 

On his return to England, he married; and withdlaving himself from 
public life, sought for a season the re-establishment tf his health, and the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness, in comparative retirement.' But ** from 
the loop holes of retreat,” he watched passing events, taking '* an anxious 
interest in the progress of the Peninsular war, sincerely and cordially rejoic- 
ing in the success of the 'Duke of Wellington. Every fresh victory was 
hailed by him with unaffected delight ; and at no board was the health of 
that illustrious commander drank with more ardent enthusiasm, 1han«at that 
of Sir David Baird.” In 1*820 lie was appointed to Ihe command of the 
forces in Ireland,— a post which he held with the highest credit till June, 
1822, whep, on the accession of the Marquis Wellesley to the viceroyalty of 
Ireland, he resigned it to Sir Samuel Auchmuty. The effects of a fall from 
his horse in 182?* ultimately led to the death of this distinguished soldier, on 
the 18th of August, 1829, at his favourite residence Fern ToweriJn Scotland, 
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The cliAracter of Sii^David Baird was compounded of many of the finest 
qualities which adorn the soldier and the man; frank, energetic, generous, 
andinlrepid, % he was masculine in mind, manner, and person, gentle of heart* 
somewhat brusque of address. We must not be misunderstood as 
assigning to Sir David # Baird a high place for intejjectual endowments ; in 
which respect, though far from d^icient, he did not exhibit a superiority, 
over the most distinguished of his cotemporaries. His* mind was clear, 
active, and vigorous, without reaching that power or cultivation which com- 
mands pre-eminence. • 

Of the manner in which the biographer has completed his task, we have 
to$peak in terms of unqualified approbation. The work is worthy of the 
talents, and will increase the reputation, of that eminent writer. Many 
biographical sketches and anecdotes of officers, wfchose names are introduced 
in the course of t^e narrative, are appended in i jtes. J\. spirited portrait of 
Sir David Baird is prefixed, aryf a map of Egypt illustrates the route of the 
force he conducted from India. We should havh liked marginal dates, and 
observe some typographical errors, which, however, detract but slightly from 
the value of a work which ranks with^he be^ biographies extant. 


Cabinejt Cyclopedia, volumes 34, 
35, and 30*. — The first ol these volumes 
contains % popular and useful treatise 
on The Elements of Chemistry, 
by Michael Donovan, Esq. 

The second is the lourth of The 
History or Spain and Portugal. 
It goes abstrusely into the civil, political, 
religious, and literary state of the Pe- 
ninsula amongst Mohuftimedans 2nd 
Christians respectively, under the domi- 
nion of the Moors. * 

*No. 30 forms the third and conclud- 
ing volume of Mr. Gleig's Lives or 
Eminent British Military Com- 
manders. The subjects are Lord 
Clive, Marquess Cornwallis, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and Sir John Moore, 
whose memoirs occupy a -wide field, 
embracing both hemispheres. Of Indian 
affairs there are few persons, from con- 
curring circumstances, mqre competent 
\o trpat than Mr. Gleig. JThe Life of 
the first-named of the ahove^ whose ser- 
Vicfb wqpe confined to •In&ia, und that 
of the second, who, at the close of the 
American war, acted a conspicuous part 
on the same theatre as Governor-Ge- 
neral, are conseqn&ifly narrated with 
an intimate Jcnowledgff of the subject. 
Of the* author’s competency to chronicle 
the feats and discuss the pretensions of 
Abercromby and* Moore it is impossible 
toMoubt. The narratives are given with 
his accustomed spirit and judgment, 
and, from the more recent date of the 
events'pedbrded, and the career of the 
44 glorious dead,” will be of*8till higher 
value ami interest as time lapses. 

These volumes will constitute a stand- 
ard work, worthy of our military annals, 
and of Mr. Gleig’s established fame* 


Standard Novels, Nob. 20 and 21. — 
Lionel Lincoln, by Cooper, is con- 
tained in the first, and Galt’s Lawkie 
Todd in the second of these volumes. 
Both works are perfectly in place 
amongst The “ Standard Novels,” a 
series which fully maintains the pro- 
mise of its title. 

Edinuurqh Cabinet Library, Nos. 
9 and 10. — This work proceeds with an 
excellent selection of matter. It is 
chigfly devoted to the records and re- 
sults,^ Geographical Discovery, and 
the interesting details of Natural His- 
tory, compiled by able hands from the 
works of distinguished travellers. The 
ninth volume is addressed to The Pro- 
gress of Discovery fin the more North- 
ern Coa6ts of America, including ac- 
counts of the various* expeditions from 
the Cabots down to Franklin and 
Beecliey. A copious account of the 
Natural History of those regions is 
added. The tenth gives a condensed 
narrative of fTiiE Travels and Re- 
searches of IIcmboldt ; with analyses 
of his principal investigations, and a 
portrait of that pre-eminent travellerand 
philosopher, — a most valuable abridge 
ment. The illustrations of this work* 
are numerous and neat. 


Valpy’* Shakspeaue, with Illus- 
trations, No. I.— An admirable idea, 
and capitally put in execution in the 
specimen before us, which we hail with 

f reat satisfaction. Mr. Valpy has here 
roduced the first of fifteen portable vo- 
lumes, devoted to the Play* and Poems 
of our Great Bard, and illustrated from 
the plates in Boydelljs edition, to the 
number of 170, when complete; the 
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text of this edition is Malone's. The 
first volume contains the Ljfe^of Shale* 
speare, to which a portrait is p rdftied,' 
with l)r. Johnson’s Preface, followed 
by The Tempest, and Two* Gentlemen 
m of Verona, with gldssariai notes. The 
"'outlilie engravings abound and are 
excellently done, tne type is good, the 
size convenient, the price next to no- 
thing, the subject Sjiakspeare. If 
this combination do not attract, there is 
neither taste nor patriotism in England. 

Wild Spouts ok the West. — The 
idea of this work was*taken, we doubt 
not, from the fascinating production of 
Mr. Lloyd, the incarnate Genius of 
M Northern Field Sports.” The present 
composition if inferior to the great ori- ' 
ginal in the oold^vid perilous character 
of the chase, the strange grandeur and 
stern rigours of the dime, and the 
Waltonian absorption of the writer in 
his theme, is fully its equal in spirit and 
incident, while it excels in powers of 
style, humonr, and knowledge of the 
world, in which characteristics we re- 
cognize the author of The “ Stoiies of 
Waterloo.” The scene is somewhere 
on the sea coast in the wilds of Con- 
naught, a Terra Incognita beyond Chris- 
tendom. Here every species of tl Wild 
Sport ” peculiar to the region, is poe- 
tised, inimitably described, and seasdned 
with anecdotes, sketches, and triifcs, al- 
ternately humorous and pathetic, but 
all tiue to my,ure. The most striking 
passages are illustrated by clever vig- 
nettes, and there are copious notes 
explanatory of traits and species in 
natural history. ( 

Christmas Tales, by W. II. Harri- 
son — An elegant little volume, on the 
model of tho Annuals, by the clever 
author of “ Tales of a Physician.’* It 
contains Four Tales, well told and ap- 
propriately illustrated. A medallion 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, of beautiful 
* exception and acknowledged resem- 
blance, adds interest and value to this 
pleasing little book. 

- — — ■ - m 

The K'Haunxe Kinbh-Walla, or 
Eastern Store-Teller by Johu Shipp. . 
— -There Is much fertility in the brain 
and industry In the pen of John Shipp, 
of which his memorable Memoirs gave 
promise. His “ Bijou ” was a jewel in 
its way; and the dumpy duodecimo, 
with the outlandish name, Which wfe 
iww discuss,, ft "of hnaght&tioit til 


compact” witjh the foregoing. It is a 
most entertaining, and, we doubt not, 
characteristic budget <k InfiiaH Tales, 
written after the peculiar fashiof of 
John Shipp, desultory and luxuriant, 
hut shewing £ spring of uqcfiubten ta- 
lent and some fancy. The K’Haunie * 
Kineh- Walla, with a more civilized title, 
would bid fair to rival the more costly 
tirennet • of “The Season.” We are 
sure the frontispiece, at least, ought not • 
to be without attraction, especially to 
the Bex who “ love men for the dangers 
they have passed : it is the pottVfrlt 

of John Shipp. 

*c 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations 
6 v Lord Byron, Part 8.— Two lovely 
vignettes of Bacharacli on the Rhine^ 
'•lind the Castle of St. ARgelo at Rome, 
with five beautiful Engravings from 
Drawings of the Temple of <Minerva on 
CapeColonna; Mount /Etna; St. Sophia 
at Constantinople ; the Shmpltn, a plate 
of rare delicacy and truth ; and Verona, 
—form the contents of this charming 
Number, 

Journal ok hie Royal Geoqrv^xq- 
oaa. Society, *Vol. II.— This ip a highly . 
creditable specimen of the snceess of thus * 
ydung and promising Society in the pur- 
suit of those objects for which It \fks 
instituted. ^ The present volume, the 
second, of its Transactions, is a great 
improvement on the first, ahd consti- 
tutes an interesting body of informatibn 
in geography and physiology. 

The Buccaneer has reached us too 
late for further notice than the avowal, 
that the g^nce we have caught of these 
volumes warrants our preconceived im- 
pressions 6t the ample vapacitjg of dirt. 
IIull to sustain the bolder flight she was 
about to undertake. 

« rvp" * 

HpATn’s B6bx oK Beauty*. By T 
L. E. L.— We stop *he pfleia ,w te re- 
cord our admiration 1 of thi* ex^niske 
volume, put into our hMaati tfheiwreHJsh 
hour. Art and genius— 4he versatile 
genius *of woman— have eeafhiaed to* 
create ^ this fascinating .prodijetkn, but 
with this different e^ec^upms^ shat,, 
while our undivided admiration pti thq 
one is centered towar<JsBie faff and fe- * 
roured Tale-teller^ we rise frqtn tke coni 
tethplation of the gfiaxV’ or beauties 
Miss Laftdcfft'sh beatitifuUjf 0k*tra$k£ M 
considerably fuzeled &tawfiSc£ ' ****** 

* ** * t A i 
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x i Portsmouth, 22d Nov. 1832. 

# Mi Editor*— A s I 1/Rve not been able to compiete the arrangements 

which you wished made for the establishment of a regular, correspondence' 
from this place, I feel bound to supply you with one more epistle* though it 
must necessarily be shorter and less satisfactory than your readers have a 
jrifiht to expect. « 

Xpu wish for some communication “ conveying the details of the com- 
bined squadron, that is, their* assembling, sailing, composition, force, spirit, 
and « finally* the effect produced on the Portsmouthi&ns by this novel (not 

* belie') alliance of the English ensign with the tricolour of France.” And 
you have the conscience to ask for all this to be done briefly ! Why, any one 
of your items would fill an articfe ! What do you* mean by their force* — do 

A you mean the number of guns* men> and so forth ?— i if so, 1 must refer you 
‘ to Mr. Harrison’s excellent paper, the Hampshire Telegraph, where you will 
see, that on the 29th ult. arrived the ^French fchips Suffrein, rated 80 guns, 

• (but mounting 92,) Capt. Kerdrain, bearing the flag of Rt%r- Admiral Du- 
crest deVilleneuve; Calypso frigate, 58, Capt. Caly; Medte, 44, Capt. 
Fronde ; R6solue, 44* Capt. Lemailre ; and L'Ariane, 32* Capt. Le Ray. 
OnThurHiay the 1st Nov. the Bayonnaise corvette, of 24 guns, came in; 
and on the 2d, the Melpomene* double-banked 58 gun frigate, Capt. Rubaudy, 
and La Crdole, 24, Capt. Dubreuil. They remained till the 4th of this 
month, and then sailed in* company with Sir P. Malcolm’s squadron, con- 
sisting of the Donegal* Talavera, the Satellite, Snake, and Rover, the Re- 
venge and Spartiate. The Conway, Volage, and Larne have since sailed to 
join the squadron, and also the Syftne, a GO gun French frigate, which came 
in from Cherbourg on the 10th. With these, and many other similar items 
your readers will have already bechme fanyliar, through the medium of the 
daily papers. The other points in your inquiry are not so easily replied to, 
because they involve that slippery affair, opinion ; and my opinions may not 
be those of the majority. 1 shall give you, however, as fair an answer as I 


can muster temper for. 

The “ spirit” of the French squadron towards us was, I thiifk, decidedly 
good ; and I observed the officers of the French ships mixing freely amongst 
those of Sy* Pultenep Malcolm's squadron, and on all occasions, as far as I 
could see or hear, showing that sort of cordiality which always springs from 
the recollection of an hopcst interchange of good hard flsty-cuffs. By an 
hhnest interchange, 1 mean blows given in fair fight, and avowed sincere 
enmity. The Ftench are clearly our proper foes — they know it, and we know 
it ; ahd v$ treat one another accordingly — that is, with all manner of friendli- 
ness when not actually at loggerheads ; but both mdved by the strongest 
internal consciousness, that, in due season, we should be hammering away at 
one another as heretofore. In this temper it was not possible to look over 
their ships withouf thinking of the time j/vhen they might change hands ; and 
if any feeling of provocation might escape us at seeing such oil and vinegar 

* flags waving together at Spithead, it was readily kept down by professional 

• prospect of future transpositions in the disposal of those same flags. It would 
be arrogant to say more. The French will always-fight well, and take a good 
bellyful of drubbing before they strike ; but until their country becomes an 
island, they never can become sailors — thorough-bred sailors — fellows who 
will keea the sea for winter-cruises on an enemy’s ccftist for three or four 
months at a time. They wul do their duty manfully, both men and officers, 
but they have not the elements of a navy, such as we possess, both in the 
breed of officers and that of the men. We may get slack for a time, and 

to want in activity and spirit, and croakers will tell you that times are 
ch&nged-~thqt t be old race of sailors is worn out— that the*officers are no 
U. S. JovRM., No. 49, Dug, 1832, 2 u 
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longer the men they were, and that our sun of naval glory is set,- -and tha* 
the service, to use their desponding slang, is gone to the devil. This is al^ 
my eye ; — the same blood animates us »9 formerly : and give us the same 
motives to cheer us on, and the same sympathy to back us, you will assur- 
edly find the same results* In time of peace, which is the season of political 
warfare, the couiftry becomes so muchtaken up with the moonshine of spe- 
culative evils, that they forget all about the real dangers or difficulties which ’ 
have once beset them, and may beset them again. Every man knows and 
supposes that it is perfectly safe to play the game of hocus pocus with the 
institutions of his country, — just as every parent thinks it quite safe alid 
affectionate to reproach, beat, and ferret his own children : but when foreign 
enemies are thundering at our gates, or insolent fleets ranging up and down 
the Channel and capturing our ships, it becomes quite another affair. People 
in their alarm discover that the science of executive government is not so 
easy a matter as they had supposed ; and they then implore the ablest men, 
whom, as a matter of coarse, they despised and neglected before — to come 
forward to take the helm, and steer th3m out of their difficulties. Talents, 
experience, industry, genuine public r*)irit, and real political knowledge then 
regain their as^gndancy in the state, K^d all things flow on to the true honor 
of thtf countiy. This, which is true in the great scale of government, holds 
equally true in the subordinate branches. In the navy, for instance, — and 
you may rest assured that, as Lord Nelson used to repeat so often — “ there 
are as good fish m the sea as ever came out of it" — and though it may be 
presumptuous to say so, there can be little doubt — or, I would say, no doubt 
—that when the occasion arrives to demand another Nelson and another 
Wellington, up they will start at the call. It was an observation of Nel- 
son’s, “ that he never had any difficulty in finding efficient men for any ser- 
vice whatsoever;" and well as he knew his own great merits, he likewise well 
knew that his place would be well supplied when he left the field. 

I wish some of our croakers could have been here the other day when the 
Donegal and Spartiate seventy, fours fitted out in the basin, side by side. 
It was truly worthy of the best times of the dear old war; — I mean no tun, 

I speak it in affection. Tht Donegal had her own ship's company and 
officers to work with, and of course the difficulty in her case was less. Hut 
in the Spartiate, Captain Tail had to get along with two or three hundred of 
his own crew, hastily drawn together, eighty or a hundred from the Conway, 
as many from the Volage, with a working party from the Victory, and a 
double allowance of marines from the barracks; and yet, for all this, 
things went, or as smoothly, ahd quietly, and orderly, as if the ship had 
been in commission a twelvemonth ; and in one month from the day of her 
being taken out of ordinary, she proceeded, o* was ready to proceed, to 
sea. All this is nothing to the feats of the war, J know ; but I ask, what is 
now the stimulus to exertion, compared to what existed in those days V Do 
you suppose that this armament is popular amongst either officers or men ? 
Do they work as heartily in fitting out their ships to join and sail in com- 
pany with thtf French squadron, as they would do wew the object to bring 
the same squadron to action, and if they looked forward to hoisting the 
English flag over that of France, instead of hoisting it alongside of the tri- 
color ? Certainly they do not work so well now, as they would do unjler 
those more familiar impulses. But if, un^er circumstances not one of 
which is favourable to great exertion, all hands do really set about their 
business manfully, and get their ships to sea in a short time, why should we 
suppose that, when the looked-for time of real war comes about, the ancient 
u daring spirit" alluded ttf* in the well-known sfia-song, will be* tass shown 
than heretofore ? ,, , 

All that is wanted is, for the leading men to exhibit the proper degree of 
anxiety on those occasions. Had Sir Pulteney Malcolm lately taken matters 
coolly, and JeJ: his ships get ready in jog-trot style, as they pleased, they 
might have been still loitering in this harbour, because^ejther man nor 
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officer cai^work unless encouraged. But when every one concerned became 
well aware that the veteran officer’s eye was upon lugi, and that he in his 
ownjperson spared no pains, but was earnestly devoted to the equipment of 
the Squadron* all hearts and hands were united to accomplish the task. 
■Wha| cawyl they about ^he abstract details of the politics of the question ? 
# What did fhey know or care about the theory of non-infervention, or the . 
practice of bullying ? Not a rush \ * They considered onlphow they could 
• best do their Admiral’s will ; and the result was, I must say, every way cre- 
ditable both to the commander and to the commanded. I speak more par- 
ticularly of the officers and men actually afloat and under the pendant ; but, 
to a^ertain extent, the samct feeling crept in amongst us half-pay folks on 
shore, and generally speaking amongst the Portsmouthians, as you call 
them, at large. We used to affect a mighty deal qf rage at the union of the 
two flags at S pithead, and to spout a great deal ^ f political wisdom on the 
Platform about anomalous alliances — old friends the Hutch— duty of non- 
9 intervention, and so forth ; but I think the feelirfgt of the majority of the 
.good folks of Portsmouth was that M secret satisfaction at the bustle of an 
armament, however caused or with whatever ^bject. Portsmouth, in truth, 
is essentially a naval place, — not onegoan in a hundred whe^ resides here is 
altogether unconnected- with the navy ; and it may be said, t*.o, in spite of all 
you may ht&r, that Portsmouth is essentially a true-blue and most conserva- 
tive town* They love the old regime, and most sincerely wish to see things 
again as tney have seen them before. A good hot war, therefore, would be 
to them a far more precious boon than twenty reform bills, and ballots, or 
even that huge sop, universal suffrage. Meanwhile they live in hopes of 
less peaceable times ! • 

Ever your faithful Correspondent, 

• ^ Omega. 


* # • Devon port, 19 th Nov. 1832. 

Mr. Editor,— Although the “Trump of War ’’ has not yet been sounded 
in our ears, still the activity which has pervaded all our naval departments 
for the last month, has at least kepi our expectation alive, and led many a 
bold aspirant for fame to hope for a speedy return of those happy days 
wherein he has been told prize-money and promotion were both abundant, 
and the latter might even be looked for with confidence by those who had 
only their own “ patient merit ” to plead their cause. As we have yet but 
one ship of the line (Cornwallis), .and one frigate (Forte), actaaily preparing 
for commission at this port, we do not think the approaching crisis will 
afford* much ’opportunity im naval prowess, nor enable our dashing peace- 
bred heroes to prove the jtast superiority which some of them presume the 
new schowl to possess Above the old one. While waiting for time and cir- 
cumstances to develope tins, however, I must give you the contents of my 
scanty ’journal. 

On the 26th ult* the Britannia was towed out of Hamoaze by a steamer, 
anchored in the Sound.mnd sailed in tl#e evening. Captain Superintendent 
Ross, C'.B., received orders to hoist bis pendant on board his yacht, whereby ' 

* he*will in future take rank and command at this port agieeably to his 

• seniority. ’Firebfand, steamer, arrived from Falmouth. On the 27th our 
Corilmander- in- Chief, Sir M. Dixon, returned, aTid the broad blue burgee 
resigned its “ piide of place ” to the modest white flag. His Majesty's ship 
Jupiter jit rived. On the 29th the On>x, biig, arrived fjom Coik; and Pan- 
taloon from Lisbon. The Satellite, sloop, went iflto the Sound ou the 30th, 
and sailed next day for Spithead. The Pope, packet, was paid off on the 
3d instant. The Comus, sloop, was commissioned by Capt. Hamilton, on 
the 6th. The Stag sailed for Portsmouth, and Jupiter for Cork, on the 8th. 
The Trinculo, with Sir W. Nicolay, Governor of Mauritius f# s«uled for that 
place on the On the 10th the Khadamanthus, steamer, proceeded for 
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the Dtrtrns, Miring Wieil tMcked'an^ fbttth) nmhitrt,, TheMatatoip, N, w* 
towed to the Sound by si steamer, oh theiSth ; and the Pike, sdhooner, arrived 
from Oporto, the Same dkV ; tfpon which, also, the Speedy, editor, Was com- 
missioned. On the 17th the Malabar sailed to Join Sir Pulteney Malcolms 
squadron. ’ v 

pfeviotfs to the BntadnftL sailing from hence, I was favoured, by the 
politeness of on£ of her officers, with a view of the interior of that splendid 
and perfect ship ; and although no stranger to the equipment and order of 
some of our best specimens, in times of rigid discipline and more active 
ployment than the present, I cknnot but offer my humble tribute of* admi- 
ration of the excellent arrangements on board' the Britannia. It was some 
time since stated in the local prints, that this ship was undergoing same al- 
terations in the interior fitting, under the directions of Sir P. Malcolm ; l the 
principal of which appear to be, the removing some of the cabins from the 
middle-deck and gun-roo ( m to the orlop, feo as to leave room to work the 
capstan without tne trouble of lifting any bulkheads ; and by carrying the 
gun-room bulkhead from abaft the aftermost gun on each side to an obtuse 
angle in midships, just including the^pacc traversed by the iron tiller, and 
removing^ he tujisom cabins, every brbadside-gun, as well as the stern-posts 
on the lower-deck, are perfectly unincumbered and ready for immediate 
service. To avoid the putting too many executive officers down the cock- 
pit, one cabin is built round the mizen-mast on the lower-dec?’, and the 
wardroom steward’s berth being removed to the same part of the middle- 
deck, another lieutenant is thereby accommodated thereon, so that only six 
officers, who were formerly berthed on the gun-decks, are transferred to the 
orlop, and of those, but two are executives. The removal of the sick-bay from 
the upper to the middle-deck, is a most considerate improvement. Sickness 
on shipboard must, under the most favourable circumstances, be truly dis- 
tressing, but when the poor sufferer has to endure all the noise «*nd bustle 
of the forecastle immediately over his detracted head, it may easily be con- 
ceived what an agonizing addition is thereby made to his already, perhaps, 
intolerable pain ; and it remains to bt lamented, that a similar benevolent 
attention cannot be adopted* in two-decked ships. The armament of the 
Britannia is of the most serviceable and effective description, being 
32-pounder «guns throughout, except indeed two of larger calibre for throw- 
ing hollow-shot, and those are judiciously placed in the centre ports of the 
middle arch, where they can be used with effect in such weather as would 
not permit the lower-deck por.to to be opened. In her stowage, too, the 
Britannia is*h<Jc less efficient ; she carries Iwo tiers of iron-tanks in the hold, 
and these, together with just casks enough, and of commodious sizes to fill 
her boats, contain 500 tons of water, sufficientfur more than five months ; 
while her capacity for stowing provisions, stores/ undi fuel, is equally ajnple. 
Thus it appears that ships fitted as the Britannia possess everjT desirable 
requisite for accommodating and supporting her crew in health and efficiency, 
during the longest voyages, or the most tedious blockades, and with the most 
perfect readiness at all times for battle or other impoHSr.t service ; while in 
the plan introduced in the Calcutta" the stowage of water, provisions, and 
stores, the healthful accommodation of the crew, the ability to perform long 
voyages Or to blockade an enemy’s port, without frequent /wplenivhing, diid 
consequently, the general ^efficiency of the ship as a British man-of-war, are 
sacrificed at the shrine of an expensive, abstird, and dhnfierioal experiment. 

Amongst the many laudable institutions in this neighbourhood, there has 
been, for nearly two^yeare, past, a savings* bank, established exclusively for 
the members of the Royal Naval Annuitant Society; anditfcaif afforded 
xmrih convenience, not only in facilitating the payment of their subscriptions 
to that Society, but also as a secure repository for the investment of small 
sums for their children and other relatives, besides being a place of securily 
for such money as those officers may not require to keep in their houses for 
immediate dse and from whence they can withdraw weekly' what they need. 

Lk. /1L » ( * 
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TheWanigerfs,* however, seem lately to have been inoculated with toqye 
portion of the liberal spirit of the times, and have thrown open the doors of 
thi&useful institution to the widest advisable extent* by permitting all qua r- 
ter Keck officers of the Navy. and Royal Marines and their relations, to par- 
ticipate i? its benefits. # Circulars are issuing to announce this enlargement^ 

• some of which it is hoped will reach you, and their cdntents be admitted into, 
your Journal ; since, in addition to the means such a bank affords of making* 
^provision ior children, or the unforeseen casualties of sickness or death* 
-hy/the accumulation of smalt savings, much of the inconvenience now ex* 
•perienced by young gentlemen in the navy in obtaining money when abroad, 
as toll as the trouble and risk of indorsing their bills, incurred by their cap- 
tains, may be avoided by deposits being made for them in this bank, from 
which they can then obtain letters of credit, and djraw upon it as their occa- 
sions require. 

The Plymouth local Committee of the Naval and ftlilitary Library and 
► Museum* has commenced operations. At its first tueeting, which took place 
. at the house of Rear-Admiral Brooking on Monday, 12th Nov., the following 
resolutions were adopted : ff B 

That the naval and military officers then present, together writh such 
others as may from time to time be added thereto, should firm a Coifiraittee 
for the purpose of obtaining subscribers to that laudable and useful institu- 
tion, as well as for the collecting and forwarding specimens, curiosities, and 
other contributions which may be offered to it. 

That the said Committee will meet as often as circumstances may require, 
at theToom in the Dock-yard, kindly permitted to be used for that purpose 
by Capt. Superintendent Ross, C.B., and communicate the result of their 
proceedings to the Couqpil of the Institution in London. 

That the thanks of this Committee be offered to Capt. Superintendent 
Ross, C.*B. for the very handsome manner in which he has offered to ac- 
commodate the Committee, as well as for the facility he promises to afford 
in«forwarding the contributions, &c. to Lor/don. 

That the proceedings of this meeting be reported to the Council in London, 
with the Committee's desire to be furnished With such information and in- 
structions as they may deem expedient. 

That Mr. Thomas Shanks, Purser, R. N. be appointed Secretary to this 
Committee. 

The Chairman having left the chair, it was unanimously resolved, That 
the best thanks of the Committee be ottered to him for convening the meet- 
ing, as well as for his kindness in accommodating it at his house, and his 
very able copduct in the “chair. 

I remain, your very humble Servant, 

Alpha, 

Milford Haven, 20th IJfov. 1832. * 

On the 10th ultimo, his Majesty’s Post-Office steam-packet. Crocodile, 
proceeded from JVftltord with the daily mail to Dunmore, in Ireland. The 
commander, Capt. Clfarles Nuttall, Was seized on the passage, at 9 a.m., 
with vomitings, cramps, and all the other indications of cholera. At 5 p.m.“ 
tile packet reached Dunmore, when hot blankets, mustard poultices, and 
every other remedy was applied, but without effect, as at 8 p.m., eleven 
hours after the first attack, he died. Capt. Nftttall was highly respected, 
having commanded a Post Office packet at Milford, for nearly forty years. 

* The packet was immediately put into quarantine, ayd the deceased 'com- 
mitted to the deep, agreeable to the Order in ‘Council. On the following 
day about one hundred of the principal inhabitants walked to church in deep 
mourning, as a testimony of respect and regard for the loss qf their old 
friend and fellow townsman. 

— ■■ — 1 1 " 

' >.f for thecuftbes of the officers composing the Committee! see our, Register for 
the present jnonth. 
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Fumigations, washings, painting, and other precautionary jneartltres, have 
been adopted, apd she has since resumed her regular duty. Capt. John 
Hammond, formerly belonging to the Harwich Packet Establishment., has 
been appointed to the vacancy. ' f 

By a curioue coincidence, tip ink was scarcely dry which hact recorded 
,the above particulars Yespeoting the awfully sudden death of the senior t 
Packet Commander at Milford, when intelligence was received of the aliU 
more tragic end of poor Commander Skinner, R.N., the senior Packet 
Captain at Holyhead. 11 ' • 

On the 28th of October, arrived at Milford, H.M.S. Qelleisle, to be tfio-* 
roughly repaired, and cut down into one of t&ose powerful frigates, with 
which it is so desirable to provide against a future naval contest. Let the 
merits or faults of Beppipgs or Symonds be what they may, few naval Inen 
will dispute the likelihood of our having finer ships of eyery class than wa 
had formerly. Most sincerely it is to he hopef), therefore, that, looking neither 
to the right hand nor tc*the left, and disregarding all the humbug produced 
Of late years by various projectors of nAval architecture, the Admiralty will 
direct their attention to — „ V 

Bailing* first tstes like the Royal WllSon. 

Building no second rates but those of 00 guns, on-two decks, like the Rodney. 
Cutting down all the old small line-of- battle ships into frigates, like the Barham • 
Cutting down the old cramped frigates into heavy corvettes, like the Cfaracoa. 
Restoring the former line 1 K-giin-brigs to their original rjg. 

Building fine schooners, or, what is still better, ketches, to serve as small craft, in 
place of the salt-boxes, formerly called gun- brigs. 

Building, exercising, and, by caret ul comparison avd observation, improving to 
the utmost, steam- vessels of war. 
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TO THE EDITOR OJ *fHE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. •• 

Sam Sprit's Visit to Portsmouth . 

Honnerd Heditur, — I diddent intend to trubble you agen, but as I 
thinks your Jarnal is red by all true Englishmen, I can’t keep the stopper on 
any longer; for I am sadly afeard our country is a dropping to leeward, and 
will let her glofy slip out of the slings willt a Scarbro warning. Why now. 
I'll just up and tell you how the yards has been Squared with me since d 
came from abrawd. *“ * u 

As I haddent had a spell ashore since I ran aSvayto sea, and my packet 
was no longer By in' light, 1 detarmind to get out o' sight of blue water once 
more, and drop athwart hawse of my own flesh- and-blood agen, afore, kick- 
ing the bucket.. For arter all the outlandish kickshaws, and the oggident, 
and the black strap, and the gals of t all cullers, somehow or other there's 
.nothing like homer To be sure mine* was no grate Shakes of a hoirie arter 
pll, when toeing a line with the houses I uses in Castle Rag, Bally Port, or 
Wapping, where I walks in like a lord-o’-the-land, an gets 41 handle clapp&d 
to my name. But then I knose that its rhino at they wants, and that it wpnt 
do to go on a stopping there, 'mongst fellers what is no more to be trusted 
nor a compass-card when it is naled to the deck. *8o I stows a light cuilered „ 
shirt 1 in a blue bird'g^ye, starts off by a fly-away coach, and next morning 
nears the little vijledge I was born in. • * 

WeU. when I begins to make 01 ft the river where I first dipped,* and the 
very willow what once saved me from drowning, I felt summut like a top.- 


‘ * ^ or the particulars of this melancholy eveat, see our obituary for the present 
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chain a stickm in my throte. I g it possihil, thinks I* as I have sailed round 
the warld since those 'days of childish joy, whose metnoiy has never faded 
from my feelings! So 1 stares on, like a man at the mast-head, when we 
turns the elbdw in the road what led an-end to the villedge. But would you 
believe iLP^the poor old Green was all gone, 'closed in, and a row of flush 
, houses along the roadside, with a grate red staring brick inn, with stabels 
and yards, a covverin all the part where our games used^to be, andfrfherd 
each cottager's cow and geese twitched grass and took in warter. Indeed 
4he whole place was so haUered and transmogrified, that but for the old 
• church standin where it dkl, I shuddent have know’d it. So I larnd that 
when the old squire slipped Jus wind, the young un, a scofligate feller, swayed 
,on his top-ropes till all was blue agen. So at last he got slacker and slacker 
i» stays, then he coud only just draw through the watjr, and then a southerly 
wind got into his purse. Then he got as sour as a crab acoz he couddent 
lay his propper course ; and insted of being neat in hi# togs, took to taking 
his lickers neat. Soon he had*but little appetitqjfcft, and that little he kept 
for his drink, till at last he hardly knowed backy from barley-sugar. Then 
in drops the land-sharks, and away gees the manshun, and with it all the 
little tennants about it. Down cai©e a spekkilashun mair^andespoiled the 
farms, and the sports; so thei^they as had been bred at the Sunday-school 
had nothing to do but sit in the grog- shop and read nusepapers all day, and 
trubble JJieir wits about their betters, which turned their heads, and they never 
has been fit for any thing arter. Nay, honner’d Sir, some on em wants to prove 
that every varsal affair what exists is rong, that the nation has all along been 
in the dark, and that the peeple'has all been trod upon worse nor dogs, by 
the rich men, and the parsons, and the lords. So I asks whether every 
thing could be wrong wjiich made our little island guvern the world, and 
whether they would wifnto see every body kings and captains? for, says I, 

* u If you're a Signor, and I’m a Signor, 

Pray who is to pfill the boat ashore ? ” 

* • • 

But seeing as they had all becum fl&mmergasted and bemuddled in pollitix, 

1 soon took abroad offing, by getting on thtf outside of a horse, -and standing 
for Portsmouth, which was ony a few miles to the S.E. of me. The hanni- 
nyil, howsomever, hove and set 60 cantankerously that 1 soon carried away 
his head gear; and findin my sheathing chafed, I turned him adrift, and took 
over Post-down hill afoot. So 1 began a thinking i had left all the r&dtaifll 
astern o’ me, and I should now see the pride of the nation— the gloriotiS And 
loyal Britis'h fleet— a site worth*the island *of Jamaka and aJl,its rum. But 
fdien I brings up at the Pig and Tinder-box, where I always takes a ham- 
mock, f hears, for the fiwt time, that a ’farnal French squadron was riding 
che^k- by-jowl alongside of ours! So thinking old Haulaway, the landlord, 
wanted "to queer me, 1 axed him if he wasn't a mudding the water to catch 
fish, “ No,” he says, says he, “ I’m blow'd if I am !— and that ere little chap * 
as ls'shaughing the dooaeen in the corner, was amongst the forrenarian var- 
mint this very afternoon,’' Well, thinking this was all fludimerical jaw, I 
felt myself a brisslinslihe a wild hog in a jungle ; but as every one that 
dropped in tfpun a yam from the same winch, and feathered the same oar, P 
was obligated to lissen. So Ihen they told me how us two grate powers was 
a going to -bully our poor old friends and brother Protestants in Holland ; 
end that a war was made to purtect the peace, "because the French demo- 
crats and .English radicals* avs the Dutch has no more rite to keep Antwerp 
' than we have in Gibraltar. Then they told me the Crappos was commanded 
by Admiral Vile-enuff, a^hip of the block what was Ipiit at Trafalgar, who 
is to .lead our admiral after the fashion that a fox takes a goose in tow. 

•“ Well,'* says 2} " this is what 1 calls insulting to Old England, for a French 
fleet at Spithead is as unnatrel as a porpoise in a pigeon-hofise ; am I 
should just. as soon expect, to find a barrel of tar. in a lady^s state-room as 
Viteemiff’ graying away at Portsmouth." But sartidly this nation has hag 
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bad lack ever since they put scarlet cuffs upon the naval uniform ; and 1 
always guessed no great good would come of sailors betaking? themselves to 
tea and tracts. Every boty at the Block and Quadrant has been scared the 
last two months about a comet; but had that comet run right aboard of us. 
the shock would not have been grater to me than this rirmjiiiihlsdSftnt* ^For 
we all has our ittaftotiofts, and we may say t * * ‘ ‘ 

• < The poorest sailor, When hS»s tied npob. 

In corporal sufferance feds a pang as grate 
As when a skipper mourns. * 

w » 

Well, finding I couddent sleep, I turns outjLt gun-fire, and fetches *t he 
saluting batteiy, from where, sure enuff, 1 saw that emblim of sedition and 
murder, the tncullerd drappo, a flying on their clumbungies. Oh, Nelson, 
Nelson! sighed I, and is it come to this arter all you said and did? Why, 
every true sailor hatts a Frenchman from his heart, and this fine feeling is a 
consolation under all circumstances, — yet th£y would rob him of so patriotic 
a bearing ! When the peace took place^after Crappo had po fleets left, and 
our sodjers had pinned Paris, my «wn cousin, Dick Sprit, went put as 
bossun of c. Fr^ich Xngyman, that he Kite still enjoy the pleasure of thresh- 
ing Frenchmen. 'As for myself, the very sight of the rascally tri-cuflerd flag 
flying in freedom, made me fetch my breath through my back-bor*e for grief. 

So I boxed my pumps about, and by-an-bye comes some boats ashore — 
both English ana French — damn em ! and there they was, a doing the civil 
as they landed, and as thick as inkle-weavers, with their selatnming, and 
bowing, and scraping, and all that ere kind o' thing, 'minding one of a pared 
of porpusses before a breeze comes on. But the* Crappo officers couddent 
steer tneir own boats as ours do ; they had a cream-culierd rascal abaft em 
to pipe the stroke, and who with his whissel was as proud, I heard a Tung- 
shorer in black near me say, as a Roman ‘lickter with his consul's frees. So 
the 'longshorer drops alongside o’ me, am} finding that I cursed all them as 
was altering the nature of British seamen, and doing a world o’ mischief 
without a chance of any good* ho says, “ Oh, but the war will be over in six 
days, and then the French will quit Belgium agen." “ Will they?" says I. 

44 ¥es," he says, says he, “ they will; and you'll see they won't keep Antwerp 
arter it is taken." 44 But," says I, “ spose they do, eh ?” # 

, So when I^urned from this disgustful site, 1 stood far the Pig and Tinder- 
box, where I cleared outwards, and mounting the bow of a coach, never 
jested till I took up my old moorings here. When I axed some of our 
untarnished tar^ to get up a petition for the king to kick the Frenchmen to 
their own ports, they said the king knew all about it, for even when he,wei\Jt 
to Bryton the other day, with his queen, the blood, staned tri-color of revolu- 
tion was hung out afore him, at the Clarence hctrhell. So 1 spose aU ( the 
peeple is too mad and sarcy at present to liasen to reason, and fireships* will 
* be allowed to sow bad ‘principles and sedition in every ole and corner. , 

Well, honherd Heditur, seeing as the squall is a coming, we can only clue 
up till it blows over, and grin and bear while we take it. • J am not ghrett to 
be taken aback by cats-paws, so I tkort it best go cut pen and log these 
•partiklars. As for the French, why they is deep enough to steal the teeth 
from a sleeping man ; and as for their friendship. I'd trust it no further ncr 
1 could swing a ship by the bowsprit. Sailors, loves em no more nor frogs 
love fire ; but becoz some <of our green uns has larnt to call turkeys ding- 
dyngs, fish poison , oysters wheat-ears, bread pats, horses shovels, cabbages 
shoes, apd hats choppers , they confuses their mother- tung, and their mortals, ' 
and their ppllitix altogether.* To gain any thing by Frepch means is trying 
to save grog in a cabbie-net; and /nay be who harms the British navy find 
his sheet-anchor fail iu the hour of need, and go up in thedtooke'Gf afbre- 
cassel-gun.' , 

_. A1 A So no more at present, from your hupbd sarvent* * 
.With speed)' . . . .. i 

Marlinespike Lane, Nov.lst, 1832. 
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State of* the Expedition of Don Pedro at Oporto . 

« , qOMlTUNIciTED BT a portuquebe. 

{We give Bw following letter almost literatim as panned by the writer, whose matter 
# is best rendered i& his own phrase o logy, winch is at least intelligible.] 

Mr. Editor, — An English officer, who has just joinedf the constitutional 
army, has favoured me with your number of this, month, and I saw with 
.pleasure and interest, that you judge our operations here in the same light 
we do, viz. that the ignorance of the gen%rals, on both side<, is the only 
mfttiteof the lortg duration of this campaign. If Count of Villa [Flor?] 
.was an experienced general, we might be masters of all the ground between 
the river Vouga ana Tamega ; and if his opponent was not an ignorant, 
(neither Dom Mjguel nor Dom'Pedro like to give the qpmmandment of their 
troops to officers of distinction^ he ought to have known, that a large redoubt, 
strongly situated, as that of the convent of Serr&,«garrisoned by a thousand 
brave and determined men, commanded by a major of cavalry, but perfectly 
acquainted with the duties of the engineer, yvas not to be taken by storm, 
when the trenchee may. be open against it, and the attack .directed a la sape 
couverte / Observing then, Mr. Editor, that you are not indifferent to our 
Situation, *1 take the liberty to send you a Mbnoire about our expedition, 
apologiring at the same time not only for my broken English, but for the 
hurry and precipitation it has been written. Believe me, Mr. Editor, the 
officers ana soldiers cannot be neither more courageous, npr more patriots, 
*but we want un homme de tcte near, or about Dom Pedro, and a general in 
the field. If Saldanha of Stubbs were with us we would not be besieged. 


Eu nitQca louvarei 

O general que diz “ Eu nao cuidei.” — C amobns. 

% I upll never praise the. general excusing hjmself by saying “ I thought not.'* 

The expedition of Dom Pedro, nplitary and generally speaking, has failed ; 
because this misguided prince, miscalculating his forces, and overrating his 
personal influence, has missed not only his particular butt [object], but even 
damped the enthusiasm and prestiges of the first campaign. And whatever 
may be the final result of the actual contest, true it is that Ifom Pedro has 
comtpti sans son hdte; has been fbreed to put himself in the defensive instead 
of the offensive ; And to have recourse to a new plan of campaign, quite 
different of [from] that he had fancied A Paris, and boasted of, in his first 
Jbombastic bulletin, at ,0 porto ! The failure of this first campaign is to be 
attributed toy profession* men, not to the influence of the monks, as the 
newspapers delight to repeat to amuse John Bull with tales like those of the 
Templars in Walter Scott's works, but to many real and political causes, of 
which I will enumerate the most evident and striking, on the opinion of thd* 
Portuguese themselves. 

The strength fit* force of an army is composed of two elements, moral and 
material ; and Dpm Pedro, by the motives I will soon explain, deprived the 
brave and generous division he is commending, not only of an important part 
of its moral force, but even of the physic[al] and material one. As to moral 
force, he begaft by putting aside, and forcing the most popular generals, and 
nb doubt the more experienced, not to make part of the expedition. So, 
while Dom Pedro was fighting at Oporto, General Saldanha, General Stubbs, 
Cabraira, Moura, Mello, ana the Marquis of Valeria, were idle at -Paris, 
London /and Dunquerqye, in compliance wit If the ofderS, and according to 
the wishes of Dom Pedro and his ministry! The absence of these generals 
is the principal motive of the indifference Dom Pedro has been received with 
by the Portuguese people, and by the Miguelist army. Moreover tour hundred 
Portuguese, military and volunteers, for having shown thgmselves particu- 
larly att&M&dio the above-mentioned geperals, were, and are still, abandoned 
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in France,— conduct which* .gave much dissatisfaction to the constitutional 
party in and out of Portugal The decree of the I3fh of March, by which 
Dom Pedro dismissed the regency of Tereeira, assuming himself the absolute 
power, violating so, and without necessity, the Constitutional "Charter, nas 
become also a great motive of mefiance [distrust] among the par(Mai»,and 
enthusiasts of the queen*and of the Charter, who began to suspectrthat Dom 
Peitfo was not constitutional, — suspicion', which his recent conduct at Brazil 
did not contradict. Lastly, Dom Pedro, instead of calling to his council the 
stout patriots, surrounded himself of [with] persons for the most part very., 
obnoxious to ihe liberal party , ami admitted in his staff the very same officer 
who, in the year 1810, had led the General Mwstena till [to] the Unes^of 
Torres — treason, for what he had been condemned to he hanged in Portugal, 
These are the motives and 4 the facts which deprived the liberating armifef 
all the means of influence in the spirit of the Portuguese^ who, conceiving 
so [as] much suspicion of Dom Pedro as ofr Dom Miguel, declined to take 
part in the civil war, only ft) r the satisfaction of placing Dom Pedro instead 
of Dom Miguel. • 

As to the material force of which the presumption and ignorance of Dom 
Pedro and *f hi$ favourites as'fo military matters deprived the army, it will 
suffice tb say, that a distinguished English officer, knowing Portugal much 
better than Dom Pedro and his ministry, went to Puns, last winter, to offer 
liim a strong division of infantry and cavalry, whose expense ought po begin 
to be paid only a year after the Constitutional Government would have 
been re-established at Lisbon; hut the gallant officer having declared that 
his intentions who limited only to the service, or to aid the liberal system, 
and no other, his services were refused. The Spanish Patriots, too, have 
tendered their services, and too they were reluseJJ Lastly, some French 
generals offered to send 5000 French and Poles to Oporto ; the Marquis of 
Palmella approved of this plan, but his colleagues aPOporto disapproved it, 
out of jealousy I These, Sir, these are the .reasons because the campaign of 
Oporto has failed. To those motives you must join the want ol an expe- 
rienced general, capable of manoeuvring , in the field ; want which has been 
60 palpable, that all the newsps^ers agree to say that the Count of Villa 
FJor was not the proper man for so delicate an enterprise. 

But how did Dom Pedro and his ministry come to behave so contrary to 
their own interests ? By two motives: — 1st. Because they weie persuaded 
by some intriguants, and in spite of many good advisers, that the Miguchte 
army would join Dom Pedro as soon as ho would present himself in Portugal. 
The infatuation of Dom Pedro, of Mr. Freire, and Mr. C. J. Xavier, was so 
great before their landing at Oporto, that they ordered their agents at Parig, 
and at .London to direct the official correspondence to Lisbon, as soon as 
the expedition would have sailed from Saint Mitch4 to Portugal ! 2d. Dpm 
Pedro, as soon as he arrived in Europe, alter his abdidation at Rio Janeiro, 
‘intended to annulate the abdication of the Portuguese crown, and become 
King of Portugal ; for this purpose he consulted the English and French 
cabinets; that declared, that it would depend of Portuguese themselves to 
him. A great number of Portuguese Lawyers, and a greater number yet of Bor-* 
thguese officers declared themselves against such a pretension. *Thisr objec 
tion forced him to call to his council those men who would approve of hw 
plan, and to give the command of the troops to a. general whd would consent 
him to endeavour to seduce fhe army to proclaim himself King if he succeed 
in his miscalculated expedition. But it happened that the men he called 
and seduced to support him were the most incapable, particularly the^eem^ 
raander-in-chief; and for tliAt reason* the expeditjpn and the mostobrave 
men in the world, as all those. Portuguese and foreigners who form the 
Constitutional army at Oporto, are put in the greatest danger. 

To conclude, Sir : this generous expedition has been put in jeopardy— 
1st, By the ambition and* ialse politique of Dom Pedro; and 2d, By the 
ignorance vf the. gene^al-in-johief ; whose operations I wMi puumnf in 
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another tetter, if you find tome ideas, or any fact of those I have exposed, 
worth of your interesting Journal. 

1 have the honour of being, Sir, 

• Your most humble Servant, 

Qpovljp, 17th Oct 1832. Portubnsk. 

“ Portuense ” in continuation . 

,A # French writer said, ** Aveo un ghncral mediocre les metlleures 
* troupes ne]font que de petites choses ; ,,# the Count of Vill£ Flor, by his 
fafce manoeuvres, has too vnuch confirmed that assertion. He landed at 
Oporto on the 7th of July, at the head of a division 3000 men strong, the' 
lftost part of thenr staunch and determined solders, commanded by officers 
experienced in tlje Peninsular firar ; he had the good Jprtune to surprise the 
General Sancta Marta, who igfls forced to cross the l)ouro in the greatest 
confusion with 3000 men, abandoning the secoricl*brigade of his division at 
Villa de Conde on the left bank of*the same river ; but instead of marching 
immediately against the enemy, retreating yi disorder aiid unable to turn 
about, he remained at Oporto, strange to be said, to artist sflme # thanks- 
giving in the churches during nine days ! It was only on the 21st that the 
Count of Villa Flor awoke; it was too late; and all the advantages he had 
boastedsof in his first bulletin were lost, and Sancta Marta, having concen- 
trated all his division at Vallongo, was coming to attack Oporto d son tour . 
The two armies fought bravely, but Villa Flor was even now the dupe , for he 
detached Colonel Hodges with a small force, supposing that there were at 
Vallongo but some gnt^ilhas, when Sancta Marta was there with 10,000 
mop ! The result ot jjgN bloody battle was very insignificant, because by 
the misconduct of th^^overnor gf Oporto in that day, the army was forced 
to eomd back, leaving Sancta Marta to retreat again very quietly to Penafiel. 
The incapacity of Villa Flor has been yet more evident on the 7th of August 
at Sfcrnto Redondo, three leagues far froth Oporto in the road to Coimbra. 
He made his dispositions to go and»surpri9e the enemy; he marched with the 
minister at war, Mosinho d' Albuquerque ;* but they have manoeuvred so 
ignorantly, that they were forced to turn right about in confusion, after hav- 
ing succeeded in the first attack, the enemy rallying only because Villa Flor did 
not know how to manoeuvre with his infantry before some squadrons of light 
cavalry ! The troops lost all their confidence in him since that day. On 
the 29th Septernber, when the Migueli^ts assaulted some batteries of our 
lines, the Count of Villa Flor hits not known how to take advantage of the 
courage, bqldness, and •firmness of the army, and his dismission has been 
decided upon. His quarter-master-general was so improvident that day, 
that some batteries ba<J**no ammunition. At last Villa Flor commands no 
more; *Dom Pedro himself assumed the command^ n chief ; but the most m 
part t qf his staff is bad : he will not be able to enterprise anything before the 
arrival of General Stubbs and Saldanha, who had till now been put aside by 
the intrigues of ^dterie that surround Dom Pedro. 

Oporto, IJovember*7, 1832. * Portuense. , 

’ 1 $ 
Mr. Caulfield Beanfish on his Plan ofJSfaval Construction . * 

Mr. EDiTOR,r-As you have been indulgent enough to give a place in your 
influential Journal to a letter signed “John Brown,” containing severe 
animadversions upon a construction of vessel frhich'has been invented by 
me, I trust you will not withhold from jpe the same medium tor the purpose 
of exposing to the public, the extreme inaccuracy, gross ignorance, and gra* 
tuitous assertions of which that letter is principally composed. * 

Mr. Brown in the first place, asserts that* in the construction of the 

Ifeddy iratov “I have sacrificed stowage, accommodation, and com* 
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fort /* ‘Thisnssirttort 'H&grveano 

Moment of the vessel's (height between decks ; no statement of her cubical 
capacity, exclusive of ballait ; no statement of her height above water! I 
must therefore conclude* that he as altogether ignorant of herfdtntefisions ; 
consequently, that his assertion is wholly gratuitous ; and I shall,. /consent 
myself with stating, that/any person acquainted with the subject, and capable 
of foVmmg a comparison, who had once seen the interior of the vessel, must 
have also seen that her capacity for stowage, and consequently her powers 
of affording accommodation' and comfort, were equal, if not supenor,to any 
vessel of hetMonnage that has <ever been seen in these realms# If Mrl 
Brown really believes what he asserts, and argues from his knowledge of the 
•dimensions of the vessel, will he, as he has volunteered to enlighten the public 
on the subject generally , now do so more particularly , and favour us with 
the height of the Paddy between decks, her cubical capacity above the plat- 
form, and the height Worn her ballast-water-line to her dfeefc ? 

Mr. Brown proceeds with a series of questions, which he very naively 
answers himself, without condescending tu add a shadow of proof to support 
his monosyllables. Is she sightly? tasks Mr. John Brown. No! replies 
Mr. John Brown , , f Is she well-proportioned ? demands the same examiner. 
Again the same respondent answers. No! Is she a vessel to keep the sea? 
asks Mr. Brown, and forthwith the same Mr. Brown answers decidedly no ! 
At once to stamp her with incompetency, the gentleman finally demands. 
What then is she?*— and, in his own facetious manner, gives his own facetious 


answer. 

Sir, I am inclined to think, that, notwithstanding this luminous and 
authoritative catechism, the public will not be disposed to bow to the ipse 
dixit of Mr. John Brown, on the subjects of beauty and proportion in naval 
architecture ; and as to the sea-going qualities of the 'Paddy, if he looks for 
believers in his doctrine, he must first present the "world with something 
more conclusive than dogmatical negatives. 

He says, “ she dare not venture- into the sea— the open sea/* How then, 
will this ingenious gentleman -explain, was she to perform the voyage from 
Cork to Pbrtsmouth, which she lias done three several times; and on one 
occasion (September, 1830) beat from the LandVEnd to Cork harbour 
against a N.W. gale, under a try-sail and fore-sail ; although Mr. Brown 
asserts that “*she’d turn the turtle off Scilly ”? 

This commentator upon the performance of the Paddy from Cork pro- 
ceeds to notice an alteration which I made in her stern, and insinuates that 
this alteration, wil not, as has been stated, 'have reduced her tonnage; but 

the contrary. This he attempts to prove by the following diagram 

No. 1 being the former, and No. 2, as he assert* the present , (orip of ihe 
«Jbow. Now, Sir, Mr. brown’s diagram, ingenious as it may appear, does 
not represent the alteration which has been made, — which would be pro- 
perly expressed thus and this figure would at drifce make evident to 


any person acquainted with the rules by which tonnage is caldulatgd, that 
the alteration must have reduced the tonnage of the vessel. I have, howevei , 
never made any further point of this, than to meet the report which had been 
Circulated, of her having bteen lengthened several feet by the bow. As fbr 
the accuracy of her present tonnage, namely 97, and not 100, (as Mr. B. 
state*) I have the high authority of Mr. Lemon, a gentleman long known, 
and deservedly respected as the surveyor of Passage West, near Cork 
Mr. Brown now proceeds to notice* the specific performance of the Paddy, 
and asserts that she heat the Emerald “ very uneasily/' Sir, I cannot 
better mffute this assertion than by referring this gentleman, or those, af any, 
>by whom his assertions are credited, to the account of the trial as given m 
tno United Service/ Journal for August lasMhe main facts whiob axe 
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oenbrimdin the official report tbit wa* madotodbfee Admiralty, atid a copy 
iqfwhich is in'iny .ptossession.' Witt, Mr. Bv support his ftttjhen a»sarti»sj 
respecting .the Enlerald, >by> stating, when* apd /Where. ibis ’j vessel prayed 
hwwW ‘^superior in all qualities necessary* to 1 - attea^gaing vessel’’* 3 » , <m 
* Jfam^vefacioaa correspondent .meat <statevtha& it^vfts^ *' {notorious to all 
Portsmouth, that tto^Dauntless, a yacht, of .34 tons, vas always havering 
about, open to a lair challenge froth the Paddy.” Sir* iLis notorious ?to dSl 
Portsmouth, that for fully one month after the arrival 'of the Paddy last 
'\fshmmer at that port; during which time she was almost daily under weigh, . 
the Dauntless never stirred from her moorings ! — and I now add that, when 
she did so, I was given to understand that she was engaged to sail with the 
, Emerald, for the purpose of ascertaining the Emerald's trim ; 1, therefore, » 
*l\idiously avoided any competition with -her, and having afterwards heard 
that the Emerald had proved* very superior to* the Dauntless in anything 
of a breeze, 1 cbuld have no • object in contending frith her. When Mr. 
Brown talks of sailing with ofher known yaohtst ?nd challenging the Royal 
Yacht Chib, he shows himself clearly unacquainted with the purposes for 
which the Paddy was built. She was built on the faith of a promise from 
bis present Majesty, when Lord High Admiral, that shq. as a model of a 
new construction of vessel applicable to H. M.'s service, should be allowed 
a trial With a similar class of vessel, namely a tender in that service. 
After tys Majesty's gracious intentions had been defeated by misrepresenta- 
tion, and the trial thus, for a long time, evaded, it at length took place last 
summer at Portsmouth, when the Paddy proved herself to be possessed of 
very superior qualifications. 

It is amusing to see Mr. John Brown’s attack descend to the items of 
cleanliness and riggin^jJbut even here he shows a very consistent degree of 
ignorance. Much c^The Paddy’s rigging was made at Cowes, and the 
entire was fitted by ai! English 'naval officer, then acting as her captain,— 
an officer whose distinguished services in the Burmese war and an the coast 
of Africa, gained him his present rank-v-Lieut. Coyde, R.N.; and apropos 
of " holystones and sand," it is aq unfortunate coincidence for John Brown, 
that Mr. Coyde’a attention to neatness anA*cleanliness obtained for him the 
soubriquet of Holystone Jack / 

1 feel that the insertion of this letter must intrude upon your valuable 
pages; but I trust, nevertheless, that your lore of justice wilf induce you to 
give it a place, and lhHt you will make some allowances for the feelings by 
which Lam influenced, when you consider that the result of many years of 
laborious and expensive experiments is dow sought to bq destroyed by the 
.gratuitous assertions of either ignorance, prejudice, or malignity, 
v • I remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

,• J. Caulfiku) Beamish. . 

*Co\e of Cork, NdV. 18, 1832. 


The Paddy ftopi Cork to the Editor consarning one* John Brown . 

Plaze your Honor*— -I couldn’t but laugh, let alone bein flatthered, to see 
a long palfcver consarning myself in your fine book last first of NovenKbeV, 
•signed M John Brown.” I’ll be bail ’tis no Galway or Sligo Brown that 
done it ; for the whole* family of them is too dacent to be after running 
•down the karakter of tf poor neighbour like mysfilf, and trying to make people 
Relieve that black is white agin the ividinse of their sinsis. And so I’ve 
naither beauty, nor proportion, nor say-worthiness, nor stowage, nor* nothin 
at all* at all to suit J'ihn Brown’s notions bMT good cutter! MOnuar ! 
Monusr! O wish a! wish a! What'fl I do! What’ll I do! And sobatin 
th’ Emerald *in the way I did was nothin ! “ And why did’nt I bate the 

Dauntless that was every day axin me?”— (Oh murther! the Dauntless 
that wawwett leathered by th* Emerald! ! !>— And then i’m only a regatta 
racer 1-^AfuH’m quite entirely not fit for the say 1 !-*-(Yerrah h John, who 
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eould you wid that thumper f)— And then I want a Mate, and holystones 
and Cowes viargin, and — -John Brown at the helm I suppose, with a pair 
x>f white kid gloves, holding a mahogany tiller, carved all over, for all the 
world like a Cockney’s bed-post. — Well! well ! isn’t it out of the way won- 
derful .to your honor, how far prejudice and jealousy will ear^y them 
Englishers ? Not satisfied with takin away our parlcf/ment and our Lords, 
and our Squires* and the price of our pigs and corn, pud, tho’ last 
not laste, tne big ships thaJt would be after bringin some of the money 
back agin to my own native place— t hat’s tl>$ harbour o’ Cork, savin 
your honor’svpresence— they new want to rob us of the little we have' 
left — our brains; and 'tis little they’d know yriiat to do wid em sesin 
» that ours are accustomed to thrive on short allowance— God help us ! And 
bo, afther batin all the yachts that dar face me at the Belfast Regatta* it 
1830, when it blew half a "gale of wind— after bringing off the large class 
cups in the Clyde, artd at the Isle of Man, in the same yefcr, — after sailing 
neck-and-neck with Lord ^.rwglesea’s Pearl, thd fastest cutter of her size in the 
three kingdoms, and fourteen tons large* than myself, in her best weather, 
and my worst — namely, a light breeze, .smooth water, and a strong lee tide — 
after thrashing th’ Emerald, "which an honourable (f) Admiral on this 
station, once officially reported had beaten me ! — After takin iri nearly a 
King' 8 cutter 8 allowance of stores, when I only professed to qualify as a 
tender , — on every point of sailing, and more particularly blowing hgrd in a 
head-sea; after making a fool of the new Admiralty yacht of 140 tons — 
after seeing bad weather enough to have had three booms, two masts, a 
bowsprit, and two suits of sails in three seasons ; beating during that time, 
from Plymouth to Cork, against a S.W* gale, under*a trysail, (oh 1 that John 
Brown was then at the fore-sheet,) — after all these^oroofs of superior sailing 
qualities have been exhibited before numerous and reputable witnesses, more 

S articularly my trials with the Pearl and E\nerald *— »am I now to li^en to a 
ohn Brown (l) tellin me that I have done nothing ? Arrah, John, don’t 
bother us, if you plaze ! , m ^ 

Wishin your honor’s fine boqk success ^and long life, — ’case why, — it gives 
every one fair play, 

I remain your honor's servant to command, 

THB PADDY FROM CORK. 


Replies to F* S.A. as to the Regiments employed at Che Siege pf Cork. 

. ‘ * * London, 5th Nov. 1832. 

Mr. Editor,— With reference to the query of yj£ur correspondent F.p.A^ 
respecting the Regiments employed at the siege of Cork, if the enclosed 
minutes are»of any service to you, I shall be glad. . „ ♦ 

M I do not trace why^he 8th, or King's ‘Regiment should be both the 
Princess Anne’s and Beaumont's. If it is, the hislorian should not have 
placed Churchill’s between them in the list he gives the corps at the 
sie«e. , fl 

« The seven Regiments you mention, as Hale's, Collier's, F&tzpairick’s, 
Barton’s, Monmouth’s, Torrington’s, and Pembroke’s, I have always under? 
stood to be new corps, and to have been reduced after the war. 

Hale’s, however, may be jnore doubtful than \he rest; as some imagine 
it is possibly the 14th, Hales having had that Regiment till 3]st December, 
1688 ; and sometimes the corps were, for a short period, called after their 
last Colonels, by ordinary^cKJmmentators although the Gazette Writers 
ought to have known better. ^ 

The oithography, however, may aSsist us in thinking there were two dis- 


* The Marquis of Angles, Lord Clohhrook, Sir John Brooke Pechell, R.N. 
Capt. Hyde Parker, H.M.3. Victory, (’apt. Hastings, H.M.S, Excellent, Lieut* 
Nottj H,M.S. Excellent, Mr. Sadler, H.M.S. Victory. "* « 
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tinct Regiments • the 14th, of which Sir Edward Hale*, Bart, waff Coipnel* 

and a new corps commanded by Colonel Hale. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant* 

H.T. 

H appears, by Harrjs, that the Cork expedition was resolved on before 

• King Willftim left Ireland ; for, by original letters *of the 20th of Aujpist^ 

1690, a fleet then lay at Portsmouth, to take on board five battalions lately 
arrived from Flanders ; three regiments lately com^romTreland ; and two 
qfniarines. — p. 290. • 

• Accordingly, on the 2 1st of September, # ftie Earl of Marlborough came 

intt> Cork road, having ox board nine complete regiments, besides two 

b .detachments amounting to 300 men, from the regiments of the Duke of 

• Btfton and the Earl of Monmouth. — p. 291. % 

Stoiy tells, that these regimthts were — 

The Earl of Marlbqrtntgh’s fusileers (now 7th foot.) 

Brigadier Trclawney’s (now 4th foot./ 

Princess Anne’s. * 

Colonel Hastings* (now 13th foot J 
Colonel Hale’s. 

Sir David Collier’s. 

Colonel Fitz-Patrick’s. 

100 men of the Duke of Bolton’s. 

200 men of the Earl of Monmouth’s. 

Lord Torrington's marine regiment. 

Lord Pembroke’s ditto. — p. 44. 

Harris says, they landttj, and everything being ready on the 28th of Sep- 
tember for a general as&gyt, the besieged heat a second parley, and the town 
surrendered. — p. 292. ^Sce Gazette, No. 2598.) 

Allhongh Colonel Churchill is spoken of afterwards as commanding the 
garrison of Cork, I do not discover what share his regiment (the 3d foot), or 
Bsraixmont’s (the 8th), had in the siege 6f this place ; nor are they men- 
tioned in the list of the several regiment 1 ii»Cork garrison afterwards, of 


which Story quotes the following return : — fp. 29) 

Men. 


Princess of Denmark's regiment 

502 

SO 

Colonel Hastings’ ditto 

462 

9 216 

Colonel Hale’s ditto .... 

720 

308 

The detachments .... 

300 

200 

• • 

* 

» 

— 

A?so, an account of tht* numbers of sick at Kinsale 

1984 

804 

Pi ince of D^nmArk's regiment . t 

. 

220 

° Colonel Trelawney's ditto . . . . ^ 

. 

224 

Earl of Mail borough's di(to 

. 

JS0 

Colonel Fitz- Patrick's ditto 

* 

190 

814 


I do not find what regiments the Pnnoess Anne had in 1690. George, 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, got the present 6th foot, the 15th April, 1691. 
Sir Edward Hales, Bart, had the 1 41 h foot, from 1085 to 31st December, 
1688 ; and if the same as Harris’s, Colonel Hales was governor of Cork 
* before Colonel Chiu chill, or about the same year — 1690. * 

The*pther regiments mentioned at the siege levies, and reduced 

after the war. Sir David Colyear, who commanded one of them, (which I 
perceive, at one time, had 13 companils and 928 men,) had gone as a vo- 
lunteer to the army of William, Prince of Orange, in 1674 ; aad had the 
command of the Scots Regiment in the service of Holland ; came over with 
King William created aTeer 1699, and succeeded to the > 2d regiment of 
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foot. 27th February, 1703, being then Lord Portmore. — Peerage^ p. 560— 
Succession qf Colonel*. 

Musky says, that Lieut.-General David Lord Portmore was one of the 
beet foot officers in the world, — very brave and bold— with w great deal of 
wit— very much a man of honour, and nice, in that way— had l»t one eye. 

—p.161. • ‘ . 

HVs Royal Highness, Prince George, husband to Queen Ame, was made 
Lord High Admiral oh s her Majesty’s accession to the crown. — p. 2. 

The Duke of Bolton's regiment was disbanded in 1697 or 1698, and I find 
Lord Portntere’s on half-pay m'1713 — they were probably also reduced m 
1697 or 1698. < 

The Earl of Torrington came over Admiral of the fleet with King William, 
and, being m favour, was pade an earl. — p. 78. <#• 

Lieut -Gen. Churchill, and Colonel Churchill, vice-admiral, were brothers 
to the Duke of Marlborough. — pp. 159. 167. 

Thomas, the eighth Em of Pembroke, &&, was Lord President of the 
Council, Col. of Marines, Lord High Admiral, &c. &c. Four of the six 
marine regiments were disbanded about 1713. — Peerage, p. 97. 

Edward 'Fitzpatrick, Esq. of the Earl of Upper Ossory’s family, had, at 
the Resolution, tne command of a regiment given him, Dec. 31, 1688 , was 
made colonel of the Royal English Fusileers, Aug. 1, 1692, and a brigadier 
gunner m 1694 ; was drowned in his passage from England to Iceland m 
1696. — vol. n. p. 346. 

The Earl of Monmouth, who was first commissioner of the Treasury, was 
almost drawn into a scheme for King James's restoration ; he was discarded, 
and espoused the Princess Annes interest — but afterwards sent to the 
Tower. — Hist . Eng . vol. vm. p. 9. 8vo. 

The colonels of regiments on the Cork expeditions were commissioned by 
King William soon after his landing : namely — 

Col. Hastings, of the 13th, ♦. 28 Nov. 1688. 1 

Churchill, of the 3d, ' . .1 > * 

Trelawney, of the 4th, , . > 31 Dec. 1688. J 


Trelawney, of the 4th, # * 
Beaumont, of the 8th, * 
and Churchill, of the 7th, 


28 Aug. 1699. 


In the list'of what forces are necessary for the year 1691, referred to the 
Committee of Supply of the House of Commons, 9th Oct. 1690, the follow- 
ing is the strength and expense of the regiments mentioned in this memoir. 


ing is the strength and exp 
— Journals , vol, x. p. 431. 

Regt. of Fusileers ■ 
Col. Trelawney’s, 

Col Hastings', 

Col. Hales’s, ^ 

Sir David Collier’s, 
Col. Fitzpatrick’s, 
Duke of Bolton's, 

Earl of Monmouth’s, 
Col. Churchill's, 

Col. Beaumont’s, 


Comps Men. 

13 7oG 


Pay per Annum 

£16,1415 36. 4d. 


£16,145 3s. id. 


£16,145 3s. 4d. 


Note — There were two Duke of Bolton’s regiments ; one of Hampshire, 
and the other of the north, one of which had 1 i companies and 780,— the 
other, only 12 companies and 720 men. Pay 14,968/. 

The Queen’s Battal Q'lgi J>anes, was 6 companies, 600 men, and* Pnnce 
George’s Battalion 5 companies, 500 men. r * 

In 1697 was the famous vote f dr disbanding all the forces raised since 
1660 ! winch reduced the English establishment to about 7000 men ; and, 
had A been strictly enforced, would have disbanded all the infantry but the 
old sul regimen fe of foot. 
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12th Nov. 1832. 

Mr. Editor,* — YoUr Correspondent F. S. A., whose letter appears in your 
last number, may obtain a trace of the seven regiments which* have so much 
puzzled hunt by referring to the Journals* of the House of Commons, from 
which I have extracted the following : 

Col. Hales's legimeAt, l “ Made Matines** 1st Aug. 1697, qy. 

afterwards Goodwin's, and Colt's J 1698. Subsequently disbanded. 

Earl of Monmouth's, 1 , .. J 9 .... 

afterwards CoL Mordaunt'?. 


Sir David Collier's, 


j 

j Placed on the Scotch^fstablishment, 
t from llth Mar. 1607-8. Disbanded. 


Col. Fitzpatrick's, 1 In the West Indies from 2Gth March, 

afterwards Collmgwood's / 1*699. *J)isbr ided there. 

Duke of Bolton's, • Disbanded istJMarch, 1G97-8. 

Lord Torrmgton's and Lyd Pembroke’s marine regiments are not so 
clearly accounted for, the names of their colonels being omitted m the Navy 
Estimates; but only two marine •jegiments were established from 1689 to 
1698, both of which were disbanded in August, 1698. 

I remain, vour obedient servant, * 

J. U. S. Club. H. M. M. 


P.S. — {tegiments were first numbered pursuant to a king's warrant dated 
1st July, 1751. 


Capt Jcnkin Jones , R.N. on Capt. Basil Halts Letter respecting 
Capt . Corbet. 

Mr (Editor, — Havin^lerived much pleasure from the perusal of the letter 
fr3ni Captain Basil jfitll, which appeared in the last Number of your 
Journal I feel it incumbent upoifme to express, through the same medium, 
the sense which I enteitain of tl^e promptitude and candour with which he 
lyis admitted the unintentional lnconcctrwjss of Ins statement respecting the 
comTuct of Captain Coibet, and the behavaoqj of the Afucaine's ship’s com- 
pany m the affair with the French frigates.*. 

I quite agree with Captain Ilall in thinking that the friends of the late 
Captain Corbet have no reason to i egret the publication of the statement 
above alluded to, since, if it had not appeared, the condifet of Captain 
Corbet might “ still have been left to be bandied about in the Navy, not 
much to Jhe creditof the profession, and to the very natural mortification of 
Ins fi lends.*' • * • . 

Although I felt it 4qf to the memory of a gallant officer, under whose 
fconVn&nd I* had served, fc) state such circumstances respecting his beha- 
viour as had come undc^my own observation, I would on no account have 
it Supposed that I am an apologist foi that haisli and ngid system ol disci- 

E luie which Captain Hall so justly lepiobates. The^force and # pertinancy or 
is stnetures upon the ill consequences of such a system will remain unim- 
paired by anything jvlnch I have advanced upon the subject, and have its 
due effect upon °t lie ijunds and habits of the youths of our profession who 
may chaoe*to peruse Captain Hall s instructive and amusing work. 

# 1 have the honoui to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Jsnkin J ones, Capt. R N. 
East Sandfield House, Guildford, 8th Nov., 1832. 

* ^General de Alav# on the conduct of &seefttil San Miguel. 

Mr. Editor,— -I have been mfouned that a most unwarrantable attack 
upon the personal character of M. de San Miguel, Secretary *>f State lor 
Foreign Affairs m Spain, under the Constitutional Government, in 1822 and 

* Vol.X. p-212.; Vol. XL pp. 177. ^70 . 5 Vol. II. pp. 409. 5iB0.582. 634. G64 ; 
Vol. 13. p 457. 

U, S, J ov un. No. 49. Dxc. 1832. 2 n 
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23, has found its way into the United Service Journal of September of the 
present year. Widely as I have differed, and do sftll differ, upon many 
points, from M. de San Miguel's political opinions, though involved in the 
same late with him, I owe it 'to justice not to let Ihe said attack pass unno- 
ticed or unanswered. With the strictures upon liis political conduct 1 have 
nothing to do for the present ; but, even making a l&rge allowance for \he 
lengths which pasty spirit is .apt to go! 1 confess 1 nave been startled at 
seeing a charge of embrazlement— nay, I should say of robbery— brought 
forward against a gentleman whose character for probity stands uniift- 
peached. Iftieed it cannot be expected that I should prove the improbabi- 
lity, nay the utter absurdity, of the charge in question, as it is well knorn 
that, in all cases, the onus probandi lies with tne accuser. This only I will 
say, that no man acquainted with 4b® state of Spain in 1623 and M. de Stw 
MigueJ's situation at the same period, would charge him with having carried 
away the church plafb of Seville, and that *no man acquainted with that 
gentleman's private character would have caslt such an aspersion upon his 
conduct. In this particular 1 may be permitted to invoke the testimony of 
my noble friend, Lord Heytesbyry, by whom M.de San Miguel was strongly 
recommended tc^be Gibraltar government, precisely at the epoch alluded to, 
and I afti bold to say that his Lordship, who, as 1 have reason to know, 
entertains the highest opinion of that gentleman's moral qualities, will not 
hesitate to declare the accusation to be unfounded. 1 will also refer r to Lord 
Elliot and Mr. Ward, who were both attaches to the English embassy at that 
time, and had frequent opportunities to know M. de San Miguel in Madrid 
and Seville. 

The letter signed “ A Friend of San Miguel,” wkich has appeared in the 
same Journal, seems to render the present testimonial nearly useless. 4 It 
would be totally so had not the modesty of the writer Wthat letter withdrawn 
him from affixing to it his name, which w8uld have feiven to its weighty and 
uncontrovertible arguments the sanction of,a character that stands deservedly 
high with the generality of the British public. , « 

I beg that publicity may be given toth/s present letter, which, even coming 
from so humble an individual* Vs myself, will, I should hope, carry seme 
weight for those who know my unwillingness to mix in political discus- 
sions, unless, as it happens in this case, a strong and well-founded con- 
viction, and a*due sense of what is owing to the wronged reputalion of a 
man of honour, should make it imperative upon me to advocate the cause 
of truth and justice. # • 

, • I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

Your most humble and obedient Servant, • 
Tours, 29th Oct., 1832. MigKjel de Alava, K.CiB. 

*** The gallant and respected writer of the above bad not, we presume, 
•seen the explanation which appeared in our last Number, by the Author of 
the “ War of the French in Spain in the year 1823,” on the subject eff the 
offensive passage relating to General San Miguel, introduced in the Fourth 
Number of those “ Sketches/' published in this Journal September last. 
The offence consisted in the assertion that Senor San M igue bhodrearried 
away with him a large quantity of the church plate of Seville. • 

This assertion was contradicted in our succeeding Number by “ A Friend 
of San Miguel in reply <o whom, and at our immediate instance, the 
writer of the “ Sketches” transmitted an explanation, which we inserted last 
month. This explanation declared that no insinuation was intended or con- 
veyed that Senor San had furtively possessed himself of the treasure 

in question, or that he had improper^ applied it after it was in his possession. 

In addition to this disclaimer on the part of the immediate writer of the 
passage, and under no other influence than that of a becoming sense of jus- 
tice and sympathy towards an officer of whose personal respectability and 
honour we are Agile fully sensible by the testimony and asstir^pces of gen- 
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tlemen entitled to implicit credit, we do not hesitate, as far as we ourselves 
are concerned, to express our unqualified conviction that any imputation, 
derogatory to the character of General San Miguel, supposed to arise out of 
that passage; is unfounded* We have also no doubt, that the writer of the 
“ 6ket(jies,” who, at the close of his explanation, thus expresses himself, in 
accordance with our Suggestion — “ If, after this Statement, it shoulg stjjl 
be thought that the passages in q&estion contain an unjustifiable reflection 
upon Senor San Miguel’s character as a gentlemdfi, 1 cannot object for- 
jxftdly to retract the same,” will carry this pledge into effect. — E d. 

Mr. Hotels worth's Revolving Rudder . 

•hMr. Editor, — H aving seen in the Journal fcr September, Mr. Holds- 
worth’s plan for^a revolving ftidder, I beg leave to # offer a few remarks 
thereon, merely with a view t<^ promote a further discussion of the subject. 
It appears to me that there are insurmountable objections to the adaptation 
of a rudder on this principle to anjf but river craft ; where, I own, I think it 
may be used with the effect proposed by the inventor. The principal evil 
proposed to be remedied by the revolving rudder is the aback produced on 
the braces and the stern-post itself, by the bearding of the rudder against 
the post, flpon being suddenly and violently brought into contact from the 
ship gening stern way, or the stroke of a sea, and which is sometimes pro- 
ductive of serious consequences, but not to the extent imagined by Mr. 
Holdsworth, as hundreds of ships have had their rudders torn off without 
producing any injury to the stern-post ; and even this evil may, in my 
opinion, be in a great ifeasure counteracted by producing an angle on the 
after part of the stefnjv^ equal to that on the fore part of the rudder. 

I shall now state objections which, as before stated, I think insur- 
mountable. In the first place, I consider the enormous weight to be sus- 
tained by the upper deck beams and transoms resting on the quarter and 
stem timbers, a portion of the ship by faf the weakest in her construction ; 
secondly, the friction in the partners, anti which the inventor proposes to 
lessen by conical rollers, but which, fnfffi the certainty of their being 
continually out of order, through the wearing out of their axles, are, in my 
opinion, inadmissible, as it is well understood that complex machinery is 
not adapted to ships which have not artificers or materials always at hand* 
in case of accident : and as the use of a tiller, notwithstanding the swivels 
proposed # to be fixe*d to the head of it, wpuld be productive of more confu- 
sion and danger than might af first be imagined, a wheel anal pinion might 
tic used, which will materially increase the weight to be sustained by the 
part ^if the ship before mentioned. 

But what I conceivf tc^be the most serious objection to the plan is the 
elongated keel by which the lower part of the rudder is kept to the per-, 
pendicular : no knee, for which room could be left, would ensuae its safety in 
the event of the ship striking abaft upon an uneven surface f ; and I think I 
am right in sur»i^!nl&, that a single blow in that way would instantly deprive 
a ship* of the use of a fiudder so constricted. Mr. Holdsworth suggests that 
his rudfleTIvill have more leverage upon the ship, upon the principle that the 
vfater will flow .more freely to it ; but why it will do so he does not explain. 

I would argue conversely : fcy his own showing, the rudder will be in the 
same relative position to the ship that it is at present (where the stern-post 
is perpendicular), and the water, instead of passing in an unbroken line to the 
K rudde* wjould be arrested in its progress by itg T natuMLl tendency to fill the 
vaeuurrf at the back of«the stern-post, occasioned by the displacement; 
and I think I am borne out in asserting*hat not only the power of the helm 
would be reduced, but the velocity of the ship materially retailed by the 
same Cause, a new resistance being offered to the fluid by the thickness and 
whole depth of the rudder. Indeed it must be known to most seafaring 
# • * 2 n 2 
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men, that an ingenious invention has been put into practice to obviate the 
resistance alluded to, and which Mr. Holdsworth's ^plan would materially 
increase. The invention consists in a series of copper shutters traversing 
upon rods placed up and down the stem-post,*and which, when the vessel 
is in motion, completely shuts up the space between the stern-post and 
rudder, freely traversing with the latter, and carrying the water in an un- 
broken line to it.j In some vessels, lately built, recourse has been had to 
grooved stern posts, th&main piece of the rudder working therein, to produce 
the same result. • 

I should ote sorry to learn that Mr. Holdswdrth takes these observations! 
amiss, as every seaman must honour the motive which has induced him to 
make his plan public. • 

1 remain, Mr. Editor, your sincere well-wisher, v ' 

Christopher Nixon, Capt. R.N. 

Egerton Road, Blackheath Hill, Sept. 22, *' J 832. 

p - — 

Adoption of the New FrenSh System of Measures. 

Mr. Editor, — Would it not be desirable to adopt the new French system 
of measures, or least to make as near an approximation to it as we con- 
veniently can? The metre, which is the fundamental measure, apd which is 
the root of the whole system, both as it regards linear, superficial, and solid 
measure, is, as probably many of your readers kpow, equivalent to 09.37079 
inches ; now this is precisely the 10-millionth part of the quarter of the cir- 
cumference of the globe, or of an arc of 90°. It can never be lost, therefore, 
for it will uniformly maintain the same proportion, so long as the world 
preserves the same size and shape, which, as fa/ 1 as regards practical con- 
cerns, may be considered as interminable. It i?^be observed, howor/er, 
that the French have also adopted a new division of the circle, which now- 
consists of 400° instead of 3GU 6 , as it still does with us. This iflas done 
chiefly with the view of accommodation td the decimal division, which is the 
striking and peculiar feature of tfoeir system in all its details. It certaifily 
facilitates surprisingly the buApfss of calculation, as every additional figure, 
whether of integers or decimals, expresses a new term, either higher than a 
metre, or lower than it ; the decimal point marking the distinction. 

A pendulum vibrating seconds, being equal to 39.2 inches, (but this is in 
the latitude of London ; perhaps in some other latitudes it may he found to 
vibrate seconds when of the precise length of the metiy*,) multiplied by 40 
millions gives a result within 188 miles of the real circumference of the 
globe: * # v 

Estimating the earth’s diameter at 7912 miles, atVhich 
it is generally reckoned, the circumference will be 
found to be . . . . 41 „ . 24.850 miles. , 

„ 40,000,000 times French metro . , 24.855 " 

„ , „ a pendulum of 39.2 in. vib. sec. . 24.747 „ 

„ ,, the vara of Madrid, =39.16 . . 24.703 „ 

Some of your enlightened readers may be induced, by lire evident import- 
ance of the subject, to discuss this question, which # I have jjpubt they 
will do in a more masterly manner than myself ; and trusting you will do me 
the honour to insert the above communication in your Journal, 

« Your dbedient Servant, 

Ness Castle, 20th Aug. 1832. . Edw. Fyrrs. 


Pursers ahd*£tycgeons of the. Navy Orphan Fund, f 

Mr. Editor,— I beg leave to styte, for the information of the Directors of 
the Orphan Fund, in answer to Mr. Rose’s letter, of Gower-street, which 
appeared in the October number of your Journal, that Pursers and Surgeons 
an the Navy ar^ naval officers ; that they rank with Lieutenants in the Navy, 
Captains in the Army,— and, therefore, that their orphan fyughters are. 
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from (he* rank of their fathers, entitled to a participation in the benefits of 
that institution. 

The Pursers fill a situation in the public service of considerable trust and 
responsibility! It may, perhaps, be unnecessary to refer to the respectability 
of <the l^edical Profession, to which the Surgeons belong. The persons, 
therefore, "employed in both situations are fro A the respectable and 
educated classes, and who would not accept of employment in the fravy 
in situations of inferior rank. They are, therefoft, held in the service 
m'a corresponding degree «of consideration. They are officers of ward- 
room' rank ; are upon an 'equality with *the Lieutenants ; tive with the 
Lieutenants, and have the* same uniform as Lieutenants. They are sub- 
scribers to the Naval Chaiitable Asylum; are members of the Naval 
Annuitant Society ; and their sons are eligible tq admission into the school 
recently established for educating the sons of naval officers, from a partici- 
pation in the benefits of whicjjsnstitul ions, persons of inferior rank in the 
service are excluded. I have no doubt said eifoagh to satisfy the Direc- 
tors of the Orphan Fund, that Pursers and Surgeons in the Navy are 
of the rank of naval officers ; in addition tp which it is only necessary to 
observe, that by the regulai ions which fix the comparathje*ranl£of officers 
in the two services, Pursers and Surgeons in the Navy rank with (Japtains 
in the Arrfly. 

It is be regretted, that the Directors of the Orphan Fund did not, 
before they came to the decision referred to in Mr. Rose's letter, respecting 
the claims of the orphan daughters of Purseis and Surgeons upon the fund 
of the institution, obtain correct information as to the rank of these Officers 
in the Navy, which tliey«iight have done by an application to the Officers 
in town, of one of the iylitutions above-mentioned, or to the Lords of the 
admiralty, through tl^lr secretary. 

9 * Your most obedient servant, 

• William Lennan, 

•Liverpool, 16th October, 1832. • Purser, R.N. 

t • • 

. The March of IntvllM at Malta. 

Mr. Editor, — The Demon of Revolution, in its late flight over Europe, 
has shed a little of its venom upon the island of Malta; iq other words, 
the spirit of disaffection, which has of late so strongly manifested itself in 
our other colonies, has at last found its way to the (hitherto) contented inha- 
bitants ofr that isladd. «... 

It may not be generally knAvn that a petition, signed* by most of the 
influential natives of Mnfca, has been got up and presented to the Governor 
for transmission to Engldhd, which, amongst other requests, modestly de- 
mands a right to share inrthe councils of government, on behalf of the peti- 
tioners, tmd an alterafion in the code of criminal and civil jurisprudence 
With several other minor details, unnecessary at this'lhoment to enter upon. 

Their chief object, supposing the prayer of their petition to be granted, 
is avowedly and«ofeftly declared to be, a total change in the’ policy that the 
present and former governments hatfe taken as their guide, which they will 
be easityTf&bled to effect, if they are once admitted to any share m the 
executive authority. Under the pretence of establishing: a free press, they 
are extremely desirous of publishing a native journal, which, as a matter of 
course, would be conducted in a spirit of acrimony against all the English 
holding office under government and resident in the island ; and, in a place 
where* there is so little society, it would have tfoe u^al effect of “ setting 
every nffan’s hand againsh his brother.” ** 

The government of Major-general the Honourable Sir Fred. C. Ponsonby 
is notoriously lenient, and if the blundering, pig-headed Maltese could be 
conciliated by tiny gentlemanlike qualities, I should be tempted to say, with 
Prince’Piickler Muskau, Eich dyn.” * 

They allot complain that they are shut out from the prospect of filling 
government appointments ; which assertion is totally unfounded, as several 
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natives are at present holding high Judicial situations. But their language is 
generally so seditious, and their conversation so constantly levelled at our 
existing institutions, and what they please to^call the illiberality Of our go- 
vernment, that any Governor would be perfectly justified in' withholding 
from them the hope of any preferment whatever. • , a , " 

, Ttye value of the island of Malta is w,ell known, not only to Us, who are 
the most interested in its welfare, but also to all the powers who have" fleets 
in the Mediterranean, ihore particularly to the Russians, who have spared 
neither money nor promises in working themselves into the good graces of 
the flattered and delighted Maltese. 

With respect to the laws at present established, I do believe that a revi- 
sion, not so much of the " materiel" as of the “ personnel,” in that depart- 
ment, would be a great boon as vfe\\ to the English as to the natives ; foM 
remember not long ^go hearing a doubt started, as to whether the punish- 
ment of death could be inflicted, under the pVf sent code, for any crime , how- 
ever heinous it might be/tHat could appear in the calendar. 

Furthermore, I can appeal to all the residents, in support of my opinions, 
more particularly to those officers of fhe garrison who have been in the ha- 
bit of iqvitffig ta^Maltese to partake of their hospitality, whether they have 
not been amply repaid for their kindness by the behaviour and copversation 
of these unwashed marquises ? To those who have not experienced the plea- 
sure of their society, I can only say that I wish no one a greater punishment 
than that of being obliged to sit still, and listen to their elegancies of speech 
and manner for a whole evening ; to those who have, 1 am convinced that 
the bare hint of the recurrence of such a pleasure would slir up the little 
bile that has not been evaporated by the aids oP seiroce and champagne 
during their residence. V^ v " * 

In conclusion, I beg to say that I am pot actuatqJTby any personal feel, 
ings in writing these lines ; my sole object being to show that they ».vho are 
not able to restrain themselves, are certainly not fit to govern others. If I 
had any dislike to any one particular set, I should certainly say the English 
were the chief objects of my displeasure, *for I was feasted to repletion by all 
the good fellows there, and obliged to drink champagne in the same quanti- 
ties that I am now imbibing the waters of Cheltenham, to which place I 
have been obliged to fly in order to repair the inroads made upon my consti- 
tution by the too frequent dinners, suppers, &c., and many other good 
things, whose name is “ Legion," and whose head-quarters are in Malta. 

Your moat obedient, humble servant, , ' 
September 1 1th, 1832. r S. T. C. 

■ / 1 « 

Desertion . * * 

Mr. Editor, — The crime of desertion, which is ‘Unhappily prevalent te so 
«great an extent in ourjirmy, both in the colonies and at home, requires the 
most active and unremitted exertions on the part of our military authorities 
to suppress. A. crime of so awful a nature, violating th$ laws of God and 
man, can only be committed by the basest and most* unprincipled of the 
community. * , 

It is granted that soldiers holding responsible situations, and having pre- 
viously borne the highest characters, have been known to desert ; but, 
were the particulars strictly, investigated, it would, I will only say frequently, 
be discovered that despair and vexation, almost amounting to frenzy, had 
occasioned it ; these might arise from many causes — viz. very severe pu-, 
nishments for trivial otiExag&f, being degraded by reprimands in the presence 
of their comrades, &c. Tne admirable regulations lately promulgated by 
the General commanding-in-chief, tt> assimilate the interior management of 
regiments, if strictly acted up to, would ever prevent the chance of unfor- 
tunate incidents of this kind occurring. 

But, to revert^o the thread of the preceding paragraph, I will add what of 
course has appeared, and must appear, plausible in the eyef of all, that 
adhering rigidly to the most severe measures authorized by law is the only 
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9kep no* to be resorted to ; by enforcing which, both at home and abroad, 
at a time when the odtmtry is at peace with all nations, would be the means 
not only of making our army more efficient when required for active service, 
but of eradicating the seeds of so base and infamous a crime. 

iAlH must allow, that bad advice and example are more readily attended to 
ana followed, by uneducated men, than good. What can more strongly 
demonstrate the correctness of my^ssertion than this ? — One soldier, devoiu 
of principle, may corrupt a thousand. Let us supp&se this man to desert ; 
aifc months after this he is apprehended, escorted to his regiment, and (as 
• is generally the custom) brought before a district court-m&it£l, convicted, 
flogged or imprisoned, then sent to his duty. This same man, perhaps, for 
. some time conducts himself in the most exemplary and irreproachable man- 
ner ; he is then placed on a post of trust, .which t he no* only deserts himself, 
but too frequently persuades same ill-fated comradi to accompany him, one 
who probably, before he became entangled in the snafes of this wretch, was 
impressed with a sense and* feeling of honoift* jtowards himself and his 
country. In this manner our jails are stocked with criminals for civil 
offences, who, instead of being transported, beyond seas for fourteen years 
or for life, for their first crime, are, for the second, ignomimpusly dragged to 
the gallows. ’ * 

As an fumble individual, with all due deference to the opinion and senti- 
ments gt others, I would beg permission to observe, that the crime of deser- 
tion should invariably be -considered a subject for a general court-martial, 
which, I think, by the moral effect produced, would check the progress of 
the crime, and ultimately prove a saving to the country, besides ridding the 
army, and particularly «n army so highly distinguished as the British, of 
individuals only cateuls <Jd to bring on it censure and dishonour. 

Q w the Corner. 

Edirtfmrgh, Aug. 19? 1832. * 

*** We shall offer some reirfarks, in a future Number, on the serious 
fhcftase of the crimes of desertion and absence without leave, which appear 
to have become much more frequent dhder the modified regulations for 
thfeir punishment. — Ed. ** 

Recruiting . • 

Medio tutisrimuS ibis. 

Mr. Editor,— ■The late discussions in the House of Commons must 
plead my apology for trou bling* you on a* subject upon wlnclj there is such 
jt, variety of opinions. • J believe, however, that every solaier in the British 
army, frorfi the Comraai»der-in-Chief to the youngest drummer-boy, would 
rejoice as much as the Honourable Member for Preston, in seeing corporal 
punishment abolished, could the discipline of the army be carried on without 
it : and although many think that, at no distant period, such may be tta 
case, I believe few would be bold enough to support so sweeping, so sudden 
a measure as tiie^ne proposed, without some preparation.* 

Our kind-hearted* Commander-wi-Chief has proved, by his Circular, 
dated flWffe Guards, 24th of June, 1830, as well as by many other orders, 
«his anxiety that this punishment should be resorted to as seldom as possible, 
which is all ttfat can be doee while the army is constituted as at present. If, 
However, greater attention were paid to the enlfctjpent of, recruits, as well as 
a more encouraging mode of treatment adopted towards them when enlisted, 
this objectionable punishment would, in a great measure, fall into disuse of 
itself, «nd the danger, attendant upon so sudd£s»*Art*#bolition as the one con- 
templated, would be avoided. # 

Under the present system of recruiting, a number of officers are selected 
from different regiments, and ordered to enlist men of a certain height, re- 
ceiving a fixed allowance for each individual enlisted, provided he be not 
rejected by the surgeon. 
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Being rarely or never allowed to recruit for their own regiments, they are 
perfectly regardless of character, and endeavour to swell their returns, 
rather by numbers than respectability. Men of the worst description are 
thus obtained, sometimes even from the gaols, and sent to their respective 
regiments. After a course of drill they join their companies, and, are no 
more heard of, unless they^ distinguish themselves by misconduct, or by 
their talents become non-commissioned officers. Of the latter, of course 
there can be but few, while by far the greater number are left to go through 
. the irksome routine of duty, without any furthest encouragement to behave 
well, than thSgood opinion of the> officers. Many (particularly the young 
men) who were originally well-conducted, are corripted by the bad charac- 
ters who have been enlisted without hesitation or inquiry ; and when once 
enlisted, cannot be got rid of. ~ 

I am aware that, in time of war, the present system is Ihe quickest method 
of obtaining the greatest number of men in th$ shortest given period ; but, 
in the less pressing times of peace, 1 should think there could be but little 
objection to each regiment recruiting fov itself, as the Artillery, Marine 
Artillery, and Guards, do at this^momeut. Any officer who has served with 
these corps vill acknowledge that their superior conduct is a proof of that 
system. * 

With regard to the treatment of the recruit when enlisted, I woulfi venture 
to suggest a system, often mentioned, and 1 believe generally approved of in 
theory, viz., — that of dividing the men into classes. The first of which 
should be exempt from corporal punishment, unless for theft, or other 
equally heinous crimes, and entitled to any indulgence that may be in the 
power of their officers to grant. 

The second should be liable to any punishment i^ntioned in the Ai tides 
of War, and not entitled to furloughs, or other indulgences. 

All recruits might be enlisted as first class men, ffom which they should* 
only be reduced by the sentence of a regimental court-martial, and a 
given period of good conduct should be the only means of restoring them tfr 
their former station. „ - f 

I would also suggest the propriety of varying the pensions granted to sgI- 
diers on being discharged, according to their previous good or bad conduct ; 
and the necessity of more frequently discharging with ignominy (or drum- 
ming out) menVhose conduct has been incorrigibly bad. 

Should these remarks meet your approbation, the insertion will oblige. 

Sir, your obedient servant, P. P. 


Promotion of Non-commissioned Officers of Begiments in the East, 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me, an humble individual, ^thrpugh the medium, of 
your much esteemed Journal, to make a few observations on the d&pond- 
Ifig state of prpmotion rffnong the non-commissioned officers in reserve com- 
panies of regiments stationed to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

There is an order, dated 11 Horse-Guards, Oth April, id&G#.” ’ which states 
that “ great inconvenience having arisen from the officers in command of 
thfe regimental depots being in the habit of filling up the serjeantrvadancies 
withoutfriue reference to the commanding officers of their respective regi- 
interests and pretensions of the senior corporals with the 
servflH Bggj IEnies are ofteij, overlooked/’ &c. 

No^V^lr^Editor, when I point out to you the hardship of that order, I 
am peiwfftie&you will dome the justice to believe, that the spirit of it ought 
to for insffflteo^ there are lance-corpocals in the reserve com* 

panieMflPwhich I belong, of six and ^seven years' standing (of unblemished 
character), a period much too long to be employed in so laborious an office 
without the slightest remuneration for his trouble ; for every military man is 
aware the unfortunate lance-corporal gets his shane of ups and downs in this 
world, and has many masters to obey. • • 
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Secondly, Those lance-corporals are most anxious to join their regiments 
abroad, and when they have volunteered their services, thejr hive been re- 
fused, either on the grounds of there being too many volunteers, or “ you are 
too good a man to part with therefore no one can advance the argument, 
“ Why dkiyou not go and join your regiment, you depot lounger f" 

• Thirdly, ‘When vacancies of seqgants have occurred in the reserve com- # 
panies,* it will take twelve and sixteen months before an answer cah be* 

• received from the service companies, and then, generally; the much lonjg- 
1 yoked for intelligence arrives, that a serjeant will be sent hom^ to fill tne 
•vacaifcy (cold comfort for ttfe corporal whe has been acting as 'serjeant for 
upwards of six years), consequently no promolion takes place among the 
porporals at home, and all turn stubborn and sulky, for better we cannot be. 

fiastly, and in conclusion, by the present regqlatii n, no inducement or 
encouragement is held out to the junior branches of the non-commissioned 
officers to persevere in their exertions to become clevef in their profession, 

, and to prompt the young and aspiring soldier to*psess forward in the path 
, of good conduct ; and 1 am convinced that half the number of offences now 
committed in reserve companies (which consequently brings discredit on the 
officer commanding) would not take place, had he thQ jg^ilege, which I 
think he has a right to be entrusted with, of filling up the vacancies ftf non- 
commissioned officers as they may occur, without a previous reference to 
the headquarters of the regiment. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, with due respect. 

Your very obedient Servant,- 

A Constant Reader and Subscriber to your Journal, 


, The Marquis cyfm nglesea and the Medical Department . 

‘Mr. Editor, — In the* Naval a\id Military Register of your Journal for 
April tlfbre is an account of a presentation of colours by the Marquis of 
Anglesea. , 

T)n the occasion referred to, this distinguished officer, it appears, thought 
fit tp address the regiment at length? and t center into a detailed account of 
its services from the time of Marlborough ; eulogizing, as he vrent along, its 
exploits, and expatiating on the bravery and conduct of every military officer, 
mentioned as connected with it, in the several periods of its history. 

All this was no doubt just ; and as pleasing to the feelings of every honest 
Englishman to listen to, as it must have been gratifying to the patriotism 
and amour propre of his Excellency to utter. But there is a passage of his 
Excellency's address cojiyeying an impression unfavourable u> those mem- 
bers jof the* medical department who served during the war, and whose 
efforts and sacrifices, haj^they been duly appreciated, ought to have led to a 
mofe fayourable disposition than seems to exist towards them, which it 
would be improper to pass by unnoticed and unanswered. • 

Coming down to the eventful time of the expedition to Wfelcheren, his 
Excellency, in refemng to that event, is made to say, ° The hospitals of that 
day did not exhibit th£r present high,degree of comfort and discipline. It 
was a tyotrord then amongst the army, that a soldier might as well be sent* 

to the grave as to an hospital. The did not like the hospitals. Sick or 

convalescent, the men were always rolling up. They loved to be at home. 
Though naked almost, for they lost their new clothing, they still were found 
crawling away .from the surgeon in twos or thrfes whenever they could 
• muster strength enough,” See. . 

Most, sfcsuredly there cannot be a higher cla^x commendation than 
arises oyt of that good feeling which prompts the soldier to press forward 
and stand at his comrade's side, there* to await the hour of danger, and 
share with him its peril and its glory. But, with submission, this should 
proceed from a sense of duty and ot honour ; and it would seem to be a 
compliment bi4 little flattering to the brave man to say, thaf.it was mixed in 
any degree vftth the apprehension of an hospital, which he only knows as the 
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asylum prepared by a watchful government fbr him in thetlme of necessity • 
and the medical officer as one who is placed there by the same fostering 
hand to administer to his comfort and restoration. 

. It is not to be imagined that his Excellency, had he reflected but for an 
instant, would have permitted himself to give utterance to an opiniqn which 
pould only have reached^ him through the channels of ignorance and mis- 
representation. Had he condescended Co do so, he would have recollected 
that the persons affected by it, are, for the most part, still in the service ; and 
that they m\ist necessarily suffer in general estimation, and feel inwardly 
humbled by apdeclaration which obtains importance as emanating from such ■ 
an authority. o 

But that, at the period of the expedition to the Scheldt, in 1809, the 
medical department of the f army was in so deplorable a state, as that the 
soldier had just cause to look on an hospital 1 as equivalent to the grave, and 
the medical officers, feft whom he should h^ve relied for’ kind and skilful 
treatment, as persons in whom to place no confidence, and who were to be , 
shunned and dreaded, is a prejudice without the shadow of reason ; and they 
who entertain it, be they who they may, should at once know, that it is both 
unfounded fend vfejust. 

In proof of this, there are regiments in the service, which having gone 
through the first brilliant campaign in Portugal, and being yet scarcely re- 
covered after the retreat to Corunna, went out to Walcheren, and were to a 
man in hospital, under that direful malady ; but Were so tar recovered, with 
the loss of a few men by the sword and by disease, as, the next year, to 
appear again in the Peninsula, where, to the end of the war, they sustained 
effectively their former reputation. 

To the disinterested and 'liberal-minded it willS^t be difficult to say, if 
praise or blame attaches to the medical officer for t(Jhf result; and whether 
the hospital of “ that day ” was really a place of repose from whence the 
soldier was again called into the path of duty, or, if it were to him but the 
vestibule of the temple of death, On which were impressed the fatal words, 

“ Vestigia nulla retrorsum." • * 

It may not be improper to tftkte, however, that a General Officer of the 
highest reputation, who commanded a division in that army of the Scheldt, 
find afterwards in England, and who personally visited the hospitals of his 
division, to assure himself of the skill and attention employed in the treat- 
ment of the sick soldier, not only expressed himself always in terms of satis- 
faction, but, in conjunction with the commanding-officers of regiments, 
represented to the commander-in-chief, anh other authorities, his perfect 
approbation of the conduct of the medical officers who then served unde~ 
him, and were honoured by his notice. " 

Was there no confusion, then, it may be asked /hn ,the hospital arrange- 
ments on that occasion, — nothing that might have been better managed ? 
*It is admitted that there may have been, to a certain extent, although 
nothing of the kind came under the writer's observation : but let him who 
saw, or him who thinks there was, anything to find fault ‘frith, call to mind 
the multitude of the sick, the comparatively small number of the medical 
officers, the usual proportion diminished by casualties * and 6jT sickness ; 
the want of preparation for an emergency so unforeseen, and of such mag- 
nitude; the measure resorted to at home, of employing medical persons who 
were unused to, and unacquainted with, military duties: let all these things be 
considered, and it will only appear strange, that the loss of men and the con- , 
fusion were not great eq._ Bu t what has this to do with the state of the medical 
department? Nothing: to* were the same circumstances to arise to-mor- 
— - - a «* - . 

* The Burgeon of the 71st was killed in an assault of a fort in landing; the assist - 
t ant-surgeon of, 1 think, the 83d, lost hit leg by a cannon shot from the walls of 
Flushing. These two circumstances happened under t the writer's ofrn eye. The 
Aedical officers termed non-combatant® and thought to be out of.dapger j this is a 
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row, or at any other time* similar disadvantage* must inevitably accom- 
pany them. Were thfcre not confusion, and distress, and destitution,* and 
disease, among the troops who retreated to Corunna, and who- is there, will 
presume to Say, that the array was inferior in courage, energy, or discipline 
in*J thf^ day " to what thdy are at present ? 

in truth, at the perihd of the expedition to Walcheren, and even from the 
recommencement of the war in 1803, to go no further .back, the mSdicat 
department of the army was filled with persons who were? for the most part, 
highly respectable for their talents and acquirements, and who executed the 
seriohs trust reposed in thrtn with most commendable diligence and zeal, 
uifstimulated by any hope of reward, other than the consciousness of having 
.done their duty. 

•At that time, too. the military hospital had acquired the highest degree of 
perfection it is perhaps capable of attaining, in *' comfort and discipline,” 
under the superintendence of the late Mr. Knight, lftspector-General, who 
went out of office in 1810. * • 

It would seem, however, that when, in consequence of the unfortunate 
termination of the expedition to th^SchekJt, the Medical Board was dis- 
missed *, its mantle fell on the rest of the department ! medical officers 
of “ that day " have, therefore, the double merit, of having remov&d erro- 
neous impressions, and formed for themselves and their department a repu- 
tation, #rhich it is for those who have come after them to maintain or to 
destroy. • 

In conclusion, I shall beg to state, that being one of those not unac- 
quainted with the chivalrous exploits of the early life of the noble and gal- 
lant officer, whom it has* been necessary to mention, I may with sincerity 
e\press my admirafion $ the qualities that distinguish him as a soldier; 
and I belieVe that, as^S. nobleman, I can rely upon his just appreciation of 
the mofcves which have influenceS me to step forward and resist an impu- 
tation which, perceiving to be groundless, lie will be the first to repudiate 
and despise. • 

But before taking leave of his Excelltticp, I wish respectfully to offer a 
suggestion, which, in justice to the servief ,• and in kindness to the soldier, 
for whose welfare he displays such just consideration, I shall presume to 
hope will meet with favourable attention, that is, to avail himself of the 
authority at present vested in him, of doing away with the spurious medical 
department in that part of the United Kingdom he governs; which ought 
never to-have exisfed, and has so long usurped the place, and outraged the 
feelings of the regular medical officers of the army. Neith$r*upon the same 
principle, should he longer permit the existence of that worse than useless 
and«expensive general hospital, that has so long escaped observation, under 
th* name of the Royal Phfirmary, in Dublin, which takes the soldier from 
the proper charge of his own regimental medical officer, and throws him 
into the hands of the civil practitioner and his subordinates ; fp the diseort? 
tentof the soldier himself, the dissatisfaction of the military officer, the dis- 
gust of the medtetfl officer, and the manifest disadvantage of the service. 

4 am, Mr. EmtOR, your obedient Servant, 

• •- • N* 

* I shall avail myself of this opportunity to assert my belief that the members of 


respect 1 , on account of his rectitude of intention aqd patent tor arrangement Uis 
worth, fcnd the wrong which had been done to himseh'aua colleagues, were fully ac- 
knowledged by H.R. H. the late Duke of Ifork, in the offer which his ltoyal Highness 
pressed on him, of the newly-created office of Director-General, but which Mr. Knight 
thought proper respectfully, yet firmly, to decline. Mr. Knight’s name^ias appeared 
lately in the list of deaths; fciut although permitted to pass by unnoticed, he is neither 
unlamented goiJbrgotten by those of the department who knew Bis value as a public 
officer. 
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Orders of Knighthood. 

Mr. Editor,— The letter of " Patience,” in p. 263 of your valuable pub- 
lication is of considerable interest to a large portion of the most distinguished 
officers of both services, and this forms my apology for adverting to it. - 
It is true that the title* Companion” of\an order of knighthocd^is, to a 
cfertafa extent, an “ anomaly; ” but Vould it not be a still greater 
*' anomaly” to confer the title of “ Knight” without the distinctive appel- 
lation of British knighthood, M Sir ” ? How far^it would be either desirable 
or convenient oblige the seven hundred Companions of the Bath to assume 
that title, and thus to add so large a number of “,Sirs” and “ My Ladys” to 
the titled part of the community, I leave to the good sense of the gallant 
Companions themselves to determine, and shall only remind them of, a 
shrewd remark of a fellow Companion” on ff the subject in a recent number 
of the United Service Journal. The incoma of many “ Companions ” is, I 
fear, too small to support, the unassuming blit valuable distinction which 
they already possess. If it be conceded. that the title of Knight would be 
inconvenient in numerous easy, permit me to ask, what better or more 
appropriate t designation could be suggested than “ Companion ” ? The 
“ attempt in some quarters to degrade the Knights of the Guelph to the 
same absurd designation,” has arisen from the desire to prevenMhe third 
class of k foreign order (for such, to all intents and purposes, is the guelph) 
from having a superior title to the corresponding class of the second British 
Order. For this purpose, I am aware, a new statute would be necessary; 
and I agree with you that, until such a statute be enacted, the proper style 
of the Third Class of the Guelph is, undoubtedly, “Ritter” in German, and 
“ Knight ” in English. ■- L 

Your correspondent's remark, that the badge or Companion of the Bath 
is never worn in plain clothes, is, I believe, f only partially correct. IJis now~ 
the fashion to wear orders on public occasions only, and I apprehend that 
Companions appear in their badges as frequently as Knights Commai\de$? 
or Grand Crosses. That tlier$ is<silly affectation in suppressing distinctions 
of this nature, I readily concede*; hut the fault is with the possessors of 
them ; and if Companions, or Knights Commanders, or Grand Crosses will 
not wear their decorations, who is to blame, if blame there be, but them- 
selves ? ** 

The omission of the title “C.B.” in certain lists, is the fault of those who 
prepare them, and is easily remedied. The Government offices, I believe, 
never fail to usejt when addressing officers entitled to the appellation. 

The latter paragraph of “ Patience’s ” letter conveys a very serious re- 
proach ; but he may rest assured that a very fe\r months oniy will elrpsc 
before the^us/ expectations of the' members of the Order of the Bath lgill 
be realized. I am, Mr. Editor, yorirs, 

London, Oct. 1 8th, 1832* Not a C.B. 


Magnetic Attraction . - 1 » 

„ Mr. Editor, — May I beg to refer the Author of the paper- cm the 
“ Occult Principle,” in your Number for October, &c., to Lieut. LecduntV 
Essay on Magnetic Attraction, wherein he will find that, at 4He same time, 
and in a different hemisphere to Professor Barlow, Lieut. Lecount experi- 
mentally established whatkhe writer terms the remarkable fact which was 
made the “ fundamental law of the subsequent experiments” of that able 
gentleman. f J 

Lieut. Lecount not only experimentally established that fact at ttye place 
where lie then was (St. Helena), bill also proved it from that island to 
England; from south latitude and south dip, to north latitude and north 
dip; thereby being the first person to demonstrate that the said ’law was 
uutversaL , * - 

\ Oct. 6th, 1832. Yours, veiy truly, k. 
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Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

• *1n the several departments of our 
pre&nt Number we have trtated the 
leading topics of the day in due de- 
tail,* and with reference to their prac- 
tical bearing. Speculation respect- 
ing the issue of events drawing so 
•near their consummation would he 
’idle ; nor, we confess, are we tempted 
by the character of the ominous train 
of causes now tending to a restora- 
tion of thelreign of terror and op- 
pression^ ignominious retreat, or a 
general war, to indulge in reflections 
which picture our country humbled in 
the scale of nations, and Jthat of our 
oldest and bitterest foe exited at the 
expense of our most Ancient, tried, 
and congenial ally, and*by our mis- 
used means. At these degrading 
faefe &nd inglorious 'prospects, we 
scruple not to proclaim — in the pert 
parlance of a converted partisan of 
power and place and 44 glorious war,” 
late lecturer in ordinary to the Sove- 
reign People on the duty of 44 disaffec- 
tion, ” andtl\e philosophy of Faction 
and Doubt, and Cockneyhood— our 
“exceeding disgust” our nyjpressible 
indignation, moral, military, and po- 
litical. » • 

A French army, passing 50,000 
men, including a large body of ca- 
valry, has traveisdQ* Belgium, and 
threatens Jthq citadel ^>f Antwerp ; 
• wijhin wliicli, to balance the account, 
~is Chasse. A squadron of British 
ships, having some French vessels 
in company, cruizes, for the present, 
&ffthe.cQast of Holland. The 
“ sweetslittle cherub tluit sits up 
aloft ” wfll, we doubt not, “keep 
watch for poor Jack,” in the foggy 
vocation to which his natural pro- 
tectors have defipted him. * 


4 

The following is the Order of the 
Day .issued by Baron £ hasse. We 
knew not that the faithful veteran 
could write as well as fight : — 

* “OHfrER OF THE DAY. 

ft TO THE CITADEL f*Y ANTWERP, TIIE PORTS 

DEPENDED UPON IT, AND HIS MAJKNTY’s 

NAVY IN Till? SCHELDT* 

• “Brave brethren in arms! — The 
moment when old Du£ch courage and 
loyalty are to be phrto a new test ap- 
proaches. Within a few days a French 
army will appear before these ram- 
parts, in order to compel us, if pos- 
sible, by force of arms, to surrender 
this fortress and its dependent forts. 

Full of confidence in the justice of 
your cauae, and relying upon your 
well-tried courage and loyalty for your 
King and your country, we shall intre- 
pidly await this army. 

“.Brethren in arms!— All Nether- 
lands, and even Europe, have their 
eyes fix* d upon you. Let you, collec- 
tively and individually, prove that the 
confidence which our beloved King has 
reposed in us has not been bestowed 
on the unworthy; and let us take the 
unalterable resolution to defend our- 
selves with manly courage to the last 
extremity. # 

“ Live the King! 

11 (Signed) The General Commander- 
in-Chicf of the Citadel of Ant- 
werp, o& its dependent Fortsp 
and of His MajeSty s Navy in 
the Scheldt, • 

, “Baron Chasse.” 

The King of the French opened 
the session of the Chambers on the 
19th ult.,«and was shot at en route; 
but whether by man, woman, -or 
child, or by nobody, has not yet been 
proved. *.As**a counterpoise, the 
Krench army is gasconading before 
Antwerp. The heroic J)uchess of 
Berry has been captured under cir- 
cumstances which •rival the inci- 
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dents of romance. She is impri- 
soned in the castle of Blaye. 

In Portugal, there has been 
little positive change in the state of 
the respective belligerents : but in- 
creasing dissensions and other symp- 
tom s of weakness^ and disord er, som e 
of which arc referred to in the letter 
of our Portuguese correspondent, in- 
dicate disaster to the party of Don 
Pedro. Oporto continued closely be- 
leaguered by the army o£ Don -Mi- 
guel, and Jblockade^ by means of 
his batteries, by which it * was also, 
from time to time, bombarded. On 
the 14th ult. a sortie was made fo« 
the purpose of attacking the posts 
and batteries oFTton Miguel in front 
of the Serra Convent. This attack, 
after some partial suocess, failed. 
A similar experiment is said to have 
been repeated on the 17th. The 
blockade of the river is so effectual, 
that a vessel conveying reasrits from 
this country has been compelled to 
return without landing her cargo. 


L 

Royal Military College.*- So 
steady and uniform has been tbr pro- 
gress of this admirable Institution, that 
we have not felt called upon for some 
time to do more than record the course 
and results of its Public Examinations. 
By these alone a due estimate may at 
all times have been formed of the na- 
ture of the stu'dife, and the proficiency 
of the students ; while the rewards, in 
the shape of commissions, impartially 
conferred upon the few most distin- 
guished cadets, havec sufficiently at- 
tested the interest felt at head- quarters 
for its legitimate success, and the just 
preference of its daims to the preten- 
sions of mere money or interest. 

However, though these effects be 
obvious, the causes by which they 
have been produced remain latent to 
the distant observer. A* view of the 
Institution itself, and a scrutiny of its 
administration, will slfow ajt* once the 
correct working oHhe machine by whijh 
its specific purposes are so naturally and 
effectually Operated. Our occasional 
comments are therefore directed to the 
Establishment iftfelf. 


Setting aside professional partiali- 
ties, we have not seen in any country 
a public institution comprising in a 
more practical and available form the 
element military, and even general 
education, than the Roydi Military 
Allege: and we observe with satis- • 
faction that these advantages are every 
year better understood, and more sedu- 
lously turned to account by the youth- 
ful students. Emulation and reward, 
the one judiciously fanned, the other 
ample, appropriate, and scrupulously 
paicj, act as the spur and goal of this 
honpurable race, « which is “ to the 
swift, c ’ without partiality, favour, or 
affection. The moral effect of sucli «> 
a system is as obvious as its profes- 
sional tendency. 

Throughout Europe we find semi- ' 
naries and colleges for military edu- 
cation, generally with a* dispensation 
for thatoOf orphans, founded, encou- 
raged, and protected, if not supported, 
by the several states. They form uni- 
versally arv object of the first national 
concern, ^pd, for good or evil, are of 
unquest ionabie importance. As in the 
cLse of France, their purpose majHBfe — ** 
perverted and their principles abused 
by the contamination of a morbid pub- 4 ‘ 
lie feeling, from which the military 
c/eve cannot be too carefully with- 
drawn. The United States of Ame- 
rica maintain one of the most exten- 
sive military schools existing, of the 
value of which, nationally, their go- 
vernment appears duly sensible. In 
eveay country, with thtf exception of 
France anyone or two of her minor 
satellites, »these establishments improve 
in discipline and the acquisition of 
sound knowledge. The Batisli Col- 
lege at Sandhurst appears to have 
reached a point from which perfection, 
if it be possible , } may be readily and 
fairly attained, unless, after long years 
of expense and labour to bring it to ( r 
such a state, the Institution be blighted 
by discQuragements Sind parsimony not 
more paltry than impolitic. * 

The examinations for the last half- 
year occupied the whole of three dayfc, 
the 5th, 6tji, and 7th of November. 

The Commissioners present, besides 
General the Hon. Sir Edward Paget 
and Colonel Sir George Scovell, the 
Governor ,and Lieutenant-Governor of 
the College, were,— Gepefal SirW.H 
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Clinton ; Lieutenant-Generals the Rt. ( 
Hon. Sir G. Murray, the*Rt. Hon. Sir s 
J. Kempt, (Master - General of the ' 
Ordnance,) and*Sir F. Bradford ; and < 
Majoi* Generals Sir Howard /Douglas < 
ajid Sit J. Macdonald, Adj.-General*^ ; 
* The following officers of the senior i 
department were examined, and ob- 
tain^ certificates of qualification of 
the nrst'class : 

• • 

Lieut. W. II. Christie, 80th Regt 
•* • A. M. Tul loch, 45th do. 

* A. Q. G. Craufurd, 4th do. # 

R. C. LloyA, 7Cth do. 

• 

• The examination of the senior de- # 

' partment by Sir Howard Douglas, pre- 
sented an occasion for displaying seve- 
ral interesting propositions in pure and 
mixed mathematics ; besides a repeti- 
tion of the prmcipal subjects belonging 
to the elementary geometry and conic 
sections, which necessarily enter into 
every course of study, there were given 
some applications of the differential 
analysis to the theory^ of V rves > in 
which branch of science Lieut. Crau- 
fu*4 was particularly ni|tingiiisheri. 
The mixed mathematics comprehended 
> a detail of operations relating to mili- 
* tary Constructions, and to the science 
of the engineer in general ; and among* 
the subjects exhibited in this part of 
the course were the methods of deter- 
mining the heights and distances of 
inaccessible objects ; investigations, 
chiefly by Lieutenants JJoyd and Crau- 
furd, conceding the equilibrium of 
vaults, and the stability of piers and 
revetment wal^s. To these^re added 
some explanations of the principles of 
projections, with the solutions of sun- 
dry problems in practical astronomy, 
among .which was noticed a simple 
method of determinir^ terrestrial lon- 
gitudes by lunar observations. 

The examinations in* fortification 
turned upon*the general principles re- 
gjalsfting the constructions of works 
which are to stand for ages, of which 
are *to serve a temporary purpose in 
warfare; upon thfe aits of attack and 
defence ;• and there was given a de- 
tailed description of the ^sterns of 
fortificatiofl proposed by celebrated 
engineers, with a comparison oT their 
merits and defects. 

A well-execute^ plan, by these four 


officers, of above sixty square miles, 
sketched during the term, forming the 
western half of the Isle of W ight, was 
exhibited ; as also the original sketches 
on skins of part of the Sussex coast, 
performed by A second class of officer^ 
consisting of Captains Rumley, 60th 
regiment, and Hudy, 68th regiment, 
and Lieut. Hutchinson, 74tfi regiment, 
but not yet laid down ompaper, which 
gave evidence of very high ability in 
the principles and practice of the art, 
as well as«of very beautiful manual 
execution. 

The following' Gentlemen Cadets, 
having completed their qualifications 
for commissions, were recommended 
fly the Board, in the order of their re- 
lative merits as ghtff* belbw, # to the 
General commanding-in-chief, to re- 
ceive Ensigncies in the Line without 
purchase : — 

1. Henry W. Paget. 

2. Edward W.C. Wright. 

3. James A. Wheeler. 

4. Thomas E. Pollard. 

5. ^Sethur B. Cane. 

6. William H. Wright. 

7. Thomas W. Hornby. 

8. Edward A. W. Keane. 

Gentleman Cadet Paget having 
• passed fcwo examinations, and Gentle- 

i men CSdets Edward Wright, Wheeler, 

. and Pollard, each one examination 
f beyond the required course, were pre- 
sented with honorary certificates of 
approbation. The total number of 

F GenUemen Cadets who have graduated 

| for commissions, in different branches 
l of instruction, may be stated as fol- 
f lows : it being borne in mind, that to 
. qualify for a commission, five exami- 
nations are necessary, (besides the # 
J course of military surveying m every 
. case required,) and th^t some indivi- 
duals appeared before the Board on this 
i occasion in two, and even three classes. 

1. In mathematics, twenty; of 
s whom two Gentlemen Cadets, Edward 
a Wright and Paget, distinguished them- 
n selves, particularly by their examinar 
i lions respectively m conic sections, 
- spherical #ancU plane trigonorietry, 
if mensuration of heights and distances, 
d scAid geometry, &c. , 

r 2. in fortification, including, as 
usual, the principles of permanent con- 
structions, the processes of their at* 
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tack and defence, the operations of 
mining, and the whole theory and 
practice of field engineering,— eleven 
Gentlemen Cadets were examined, all 
of whom had been instructed on the 
f ground, during the lasf six months, by 
means of the usual detachmeht of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners, in throw- 
ing up intcenchments, forming stock- 
ades, palisading, and other obstacles ; 
sapping, springing fougasses, and 
throwing hand-grenades, &c. 

3. Sixteen Gentlemen » Cadets had 
finished the prescribed course of mili- 
tary surveying; ana several others, 
who had been instructed under the 
Professor in this valuable branch of 
professional education in formtr terrafe, 
now proddbed cecn? large sketches of 
ground, executed wholly by themselves, 
and without the presence of a master, 
affording the most satisfactory proofs 
of their proficiency in the art. A sketch 
of nineteen square miles of country, 
executed by Gentleman Cadet Edward 
Wright, without instruments, pn a scale 
of six inches to a mile, deSlTrves parti- 
cular commendation, for the extent of 
labour, and the accuracy of delinea- 
tion, which it displayed ; and two 
smaller sketches, by Gentlemen Cadets 
Cane and William H. Wright/ each 
containing several square miMs, may 
be numbered among the most beautiful 
specimens of^penwork sketching which 
we ever saw. Nor must we omit to 
notice a military reconnoissance of the 
whole road from Bagshot to Farpham, 
above nine milai in length, and cover- 
ing six feet of paper, which was exe- 
cuted in a single day, in portions, by 
the sixteen gentlemen cadets of the 
surveying classes, without their mas- 
c ter. We know nothing better calcu- 
lated, than this joint work, to impress 
upon every military observer, a convic- 
tion of the great value of the profes- 
4 sional instruction which is disseminated 
through the British army by this insti- 
tution; for we have here indisputable 
evidence, that above thinly young men 
are yearly discharged into the service 
fully qualified to perf^m alj those field 
duties, in the reconnoissance and de- 
lineation of ground, which are anting 
the most essential requisites of a staff- 
officer. In the present case, as in for- 
examples wich we have noticed, 
the very difference of execution percep- 


tible in the respective parti of the work, 
no less than the general harmony of 
the style, most satisfactorily proved 
the individual qualification of every 
draughtsfri^p. The whole qjfhy be 
J^.med a graphic report" of a tract nf 4 
country rendered in a common lan- 
guage, and in which the difference of 
hand-writing alone made it distin- 
guishable that many persons had been 
employed in the compilation. * 

4. In the French language ten Gen- 
tlemen Cadets were examined ; trans- 
lating any part, chosen at random by the 
Commissioners, of Voltaire's Charles 
XII. into English, and Gleig's Lives if % 
'celebrated Commanders into French. 
In this examination Gentleman Cadet 
Low greatly distinguished himself. 

5 . In German, five gentlemen cadets 
were examined : the author from which 
they were requiied by tKe Commis- 
sioners’ to translate any passages at 
pleasure, being Pfiaum's Peter der 
Grosse. 

6. In L^tin, eleven gentlemen cadets 
were examined in like manner, on the 
^Lgricola apa Germania of TacituspaK'L. 
Caesar's Commentaries. < 

r 7. In history, Roman and Modern, . 
thirteen. r * 

Among the drawings of the half- 
year — both military and landscape — 
with which the tables of the Board- 
room were as usual covered, were 
some plans with sections, elevations, 
&c., of the field-works in progress dur- 
ing the term; which works the Com- 
missioners also inspected. In the Se- 
nior Department a bastion, part* of a 
curtain, pnd a parados*, traced and 
profiled by the students, and vhrown 
up under their inspection by the sap- 
pers, had been added to the large un- 
finished Field ^ fort. In the Junior 
Department, a ptOisaded cqvert-way, 
and a strong stockade Jo* flank the 
ditch of one face of the Cavalier ( Bat- 
tery, had, in like manner, been con- 
structed for practice. But the^most 
interesting plan was one of a small 
field work, consisting of two redans 
and an intermediate curtai^defending 
a road, h&Ving its extremities appuyed 
on two woods, and covered m front 


* Para dosto % the opposite of para petto, 
to cover troops from b^ng enfiladed behind 
their backs. * 
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by an abaftis : which inlrenchment had 
been planned, traced, profiled, and ac- 
tually thrown up, with pick-axe and 
shovel, wholly by the Gentlemen Cadets 
of tfje upper school, without the slight- 

• est aid of sappers or other workfesn, 
and chiefly under the direction of Gen- 
tleman Cadet Edward Wright. The 
lqngtlj of the ditch excavated? and pa- 
rapet thrown up, sufficient in its thick- 
ness to resist musketry, was 160 feet; 
juuHhe work was executed (on three 
different days) in sixteen hours, by 
three reliefs of twenty Gentlemeh Ca- 
dets, each working two hours. » # 

• Having adverted to Sir Howard 

• Douglas, who, in his quality of Com- , 
missioner, took a part in this ex- 
amination, we are prompted by many 
and powerful associations, both local 
and professional, not only to do justice 
to the acknowledged competence and 
urbanity with which he performed that 
office, but further, and in the fairest 
spirit of public appreciation, to offer a 
general tribute to Yhe^rdClvt zeal, high 
attainments, and eminent national ser- 

. vices of that popular officer and amiable 
man. Tile science, knowledge, and 
active pursuits of Sir Howard Dougjas, 
pi aft e him in the foremost rank of pro- 
fessional intellect ; while his Iwo-foM 
acquirements, naval and military, con- 
fer upon him a peculiar eminence and 
popularity not shared, we believe, cer- 
tainly not to the same extent, by any 
other officer. Sir Jfoward Douglas 
will, we h<fpe„ ascribe to the rigltf mo- 
tive an allusion, which we cannot here 
repress, to the much-rematyed fact of 
his haVing been repeatedly superseded 
in appointments to regiments by junior 
general officers, distinguished unques- 
tionably, but not more so than him and 
others of senior standing, whose claims 
have, unintent ioflally perhaps, beeft , 
po^tpohe^ lq tfceirs. There is no officer 

• of his rank, we believe, whose selection 
Jo r*such an appointment, on the score of 

personal merit, and without prejudice to 
higher desert where it may exist, would 
be regarded with less jealousy and 
more gdheral acquiescence in its jus- 
tice. • m 


Naval and Military Library 
and Museum. — The Council having 
recommended that Local Committees of 
Members, to promote generally the 
objects of this Institution, be formed 
at ea/sh of the principal out- ports ahd 
military stations,«vc insert the names 
of those Officers who have taken upon, 
thepiselves this office, aj: the undermen- 
tioned places, with power to add to 
their numbers. 

* Pl UTS MOUTH. 

Licut.-Colmi t Snodgrass, 94tli Rogt. 

Commander W. Turner, R.N 
Commander W. mchardsou, R.N. 

Lieut. J. M allowed, R.N. 

Lieut. R. Lowcay, R.N. 

Lieut. G. W. Kobett, R.N. 

Lieut and Adjutant Drown, R.M. 

Edw. Casher, Esq. Secretin > i^ul Treasurer. 

PLTl^fni. a 
Rear-Admiral Brooking. 

( ’a|)t . lii i -Silver iu lende lit Ross, C.D. 1LN. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton Smith, 1I.P. 

Captain James Thome, R.N. 

Captain Richard Pridhum, R.N. 

Commauder Thomas Fa.\ ell, R.N. 

Captain Ilawkins, 22d Regt. 

Lieut. Somerville, R.N. 

Lieut. C. Parkinson, H7th Regt. 

Stvplmi^ Su ayiio, Surgeon, R.N. 

John Franklin, Esq. Master Attendant of Vic- 
1 nailing. 

Tliom.is Shanks, Esq. Purser, R.N. Secretary. 

EDINBURGH. 

Sir George Dalliugall, Piofessor of Military Sur- 
ge^, VimersityHif Edinburgh. 

Caplin lloswell, R.N. 

Ilq^gy Marshall, Esq. Deputy Inspector-Gen. 
Commander R. Campbell, R.N. 

Major J. Mitehell. t nut inched. 

Staff-Surgeon R. Dadeiincli, M.D. 

Lieut, C. Shaw, II. P. R. A. Secret ary. 

CHATHAM. 

Cap lain Sir J. A. Gordon, K.C.D. R.N. 

C-olmiel Sir L.Greemiell, K.C.ll. Commandant. 

( '‘Aloud Parley, C li R.E. 

Colonel Tremenheere, KIM.* 

Lient-Colonel Rice Junes, R.E. 

W. P. Smith, lisq. Stoic- Keeper. 

I). Rolands, Surgeon, R.N, 

DEAL. 

Admiral Forrier. # 

('aptaiu Fislicr, it.N. „ 

Captain W. Henderson, R.N. 

Commander Richard Williams, R.N. 

The following Contributions have 
been received since last publication:— 
MODEL ROOM. 

Cnpt. G. Smith, R.E.— Model of a Spare An- 
chor; ditto tfjL Fished Lower Mast; ditto of a 
Floating Turgcl; ditto of two Sights for ships* 
guns. 

Cttpt. Harry Joims, R.N. — Model of V Rock 
Mortar, ex£gvated*n the rock for the defence of 
the small bays in the Island of Malta.— Vide 
iiasley’s Elementary Fortifications, vol.ti.p.41ti. 

Lieut. Thomas Skead, R.N.— Model of a Cap- 
stan Invented by himself. * 

Commander John Pole* R.N. —Model of a 
Ship’s Gun mounted on f. Carriage on a new 
principle, his own invention, and now under trial 
on board his Majesty’s Ship Excellent. 

2 o 
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LIBRARY. 


Lleut.-Col. Greathed, Dorset Militia.— His- 
toire des Campagnes d’Annlbal en Italle, par 
Frederic Guillaume, General de Brigade ; with 
Maps and Plans. 4 vole. 4to. This wotk was 
compiled from the most ouChentjo documents, by 
the ordfr of Napoleon. Its object is to Illustrate 
the campaigns and the movements of the! armies 
of Hannibal In Italy. U 1 b ^iow become very 
scarce, as, upon the Austrians taking possession 
of the LombardqrVendean Territory in 1814, the 
press was, by order*pf the Austrian Government, 
broken up, and the plates destroyed. 

LadyMulcaRter.— An Engraving, accompanied 
by a large folio Book of Sections, of Trajan's 
Pillar at Rome, executed In Italy bv. 

Miss Harriet Cutfield.— A Bible m French, 1 
vol. 8 vo. 

Jacob Perkins, Esq. Steaift Navigation.— Im* 
provement by J. Perkins, Pt. I. Pamphlet, 1832. 

Henry Chatfield, Esq. (the Author).— Descrip, 
tion of a Method of constructing Beds and Coins 
for Naval Guns. Pamphlet, 1838. Reflections 
•on the State of -British Naval Construction in 


1831. Pamplet 1 b32. • «, 

From the Board of Ordnance.— Sheet No. 42 
of the Ordnance Map In continuation of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey of Great Britain. 

Lieut. A. W. Mil ward, R. N.— A Manuscript, 
supposed to be part of the Koran, taken from a 
tomb near tbe town of Berbcna. 

William Whitehurst, Esq. Purser, R.N.— Two 
small volumes in short-hand, containing the 
Psalms and other portions of Scripture, data 
1771. 

Capt. A. Sinclair, R.N —A HlflTiry of the 
British Marine, by John Entick, M.A. I vol. 
folio. 1757. 

Quarter- Master Houghton, 14tli Light Drags. 
—Fourteen folio volumes, in manuscript, con- 
taining a History of the Madras Army, from cOth 
Sept. 1774 to 31st Dec. 1798; 21 fbls. comprising 
(except vols. 8, 10. 11, 12, and 22), the *-rits of 
General Orders leaned to the Aludtas Army* from 
1st Sept. 1802, to 29th June, 1815. " These vo- 
lumes were printed by the boys at the original 
school established at Madras by thelute I)r. Bell." 

The Misses ChnWotte and Harriet Cuttield, of 
Deal. — Grammar Allemanrie Pratique, by Jeun 
Valentin Meidenger, l vol.Svo. 1812; Ellmcns 
ri’Arch Hectare, de_Fortitication, et de Naviga- 
tion, 1 vol. 8vo. 178? ; La Gnomonlque Pratique, 
by D. Fr. Redos £ellet>, 1 vol. Hvo. 1774 ; 
Scloppeterla, or Considerations on the Use of 
Rifled Barrel Guns, l vol. 8vo. 1608. Nouveau 
Traits de 1'Arpendage, par A. Lefre, 1vol. 8vo. 
1811} the Amateur of Fencing, by J. Roland, 
1 vol. 8vo. 1809. 

* Colonel JohnS. Harriot, £0th Regt. Bengal 
Establishment.— Observations on the Romnl- 
chal, or Gipsey Tribe, and Comparative Vocabu- 
lary, by J. 8. Harriot,, pamphlet, 4to. 1830 j Me- 
muire sur les Kabir-Pautls, a Deistical Sect in 
Hindustan, by J. 8. Harriot, pamphlet, 1832; 
Letter from J. F. Cooper, to Generul Lnfuyette, 
on the Expenditure of theUnitcd States of Ame- 
rica, pamph. 1831. 

John Harrison Curtis, Esq.— A Treatise on the 
Physiology and Pathology of the Euiv by himself, 
1 vol. 8vo. 5th edition, 1831. « 


MUSEUM* 


Lieut. John Raddlff, R. N.— A Snake (the 
Bush Matter, or Cou-no-concie). 

Dr. Wn Lindsay, R.N.— Skin of the Iguana, 
froip the West Indies. 

. Brereton, R.N. — War Clubs token dur- 

W«*of 1776, 77, and 78. 

It??. Wm, Haaker.— Specimen of tbe Black 


Bird, a variety, and white, shot In foe parish of 
Bangherst, Hants. 

Mrs. Edward Downes.— A Hornet’s Nest. 

Lieut. Peter Brooke, R.N.— A Jewish Shekel 
(silver), attested, dug up In th'e Holy Land, and 
sent to this \?untry by Lady Heater Stanhope : 
in excellent preservation, and sfaifp very dls- 

tinfiM'* « 

Lieut. Joseph West, R.N.— A Musical Instru- 
ment used by the Natives of Madagascar. 

Capt. Sherer, R.N.— An Esquimaux Dress, 
obtained fn»m the Natives of Igloollclt, on Cfyf . 
Parry’s secOnd voyage. v 

Lieut. J. Wolfe, R.N.— A number of Conper 
Greek and Homan Coins, from Sicily. 

Lieut. Bird Allen, R.N. —Two Spider Crabs 
(male and female), from Savannah le Mai. Ja> 
males; the Tarantula Spider and Nest, from, 
Jamaica ; Two Grasshoppers from Honduras ) 
a Snake from Jamaica. ~ 

Sir Aitrlrew Halliday, K.C.H., K.T.S., M.D., 
Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals.— Two « 
Sdarabsei from the West Indies; two Skins of , 
Fish. 

Major Walter Sweetman, II. N. V. Companies. 
—A variety of Birds’ Skins, Coral, Petrefactlons, 
Mosses, Ac. from North America, the West In- 
dies, &c. r 

Mn. Woodman. — Two Beetles (acarabsel)from 
the West Indies. 

I.ieut. A. <W. Mil ward, R.N.— 1 Sword and 
4 Spears, from Madagascar; 1 War Hatchet, 
from ditto ; 1 Spear from the Island of Johanna; 

1 Bow and Poisoned Arrows ; 1 Malay Kris ; a 
specimen of Madagascar Cloth; Ancient and 
Modern Coinq£ a Dugger from Berbena. 

Thomas Thistlethufayte, Esq. — A variety of the 
Pheasant (female)* *' 

Thomas Beclvtt, Esq.— Two ancient Grew©" 
Sicull Vases, found In the Rains of^the Temple 
of Q: res at Catania, of which Cicero speaks in 
his oration against Verres. 

Lieut. James Wolfe, R.N.— A variety ‘of fcpe- 
clmcns from Mount Etna and its vicinity. 

Major Thomas Ryan. — An Alligator, taken in 
a small lake island of Jamaica. 

Airs. Robert Ramsey. — Two cases containing 
17 stuffed birds, chiefly from South America. 

Capt.f!. Robertson, h.p. late 78th Highlanders. 
— A Guana and Flying Gurnet from the West 
Indies. 

Capt. Wm Smith, F.N.— Skin <?f the Aoudad 
or Wild Sheep of the Southern States of Bar- 
bary (supposed to be the animal alluded to by 
BufTon). • * 

Lieut. Coiq J. Binney, H. M.-Bilg Pigeou.*«-A 
stuffed Flamingo. 

Alajor CapaUose. 1st W. I. Regt.— A Lion’s 
Skin and three Stuffed Birds. 

Lieut. H. T. Harris, R.N.— A Wild Cat from 
Guymas, in Lower Calafornla. 

Cant. Delancey, h.p. — Three Birds’ Nests, an 
Elephant’s Tail, and S'dnof an Indian Rat. 

* Cupt. Robert Allen, h.{f. 5th Foot.— A Loula- 
d’or of Maria Lotisa of Austria, 1815; a Two- 
franc Piece of Glvacchlno Nepo4co» e, 1818; a 
Microscope, mouuted with silver, containing n 
Diamond Beetle. 

Mrs. Copkburn, Honduras.— A collection or ' 
Bows and Arrows of the Maya Indiana, British 
Honduras ; Gulptt, or Shirt, woven by the 
Mayas'; a Hammock of the grass of the country } 
two pieces of Bark of the Ule, used ,&■ sashes/ 
and a Comb. 

Mrs. BelshA/. — Skin of a Rose £111 Parrot, 
from New South Wales. • 

Miss Elliott, Klnsale^— Specimens of Marble 
from Gal way, Mltchelstown,Carrlgacrum,Cloyne, 
Kilkenny, and Tralee j four specimens of Cop- 
per Ore from the County of Cork ; nine speci- 
mens of Crystallized Quartz, from Kinsale, and 
three Star Fish. t 
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Uajor-Gentral Sir Nicholas Trant, Portuguese 
Service.— A Bronze Hand, behig a portion of an 
antique Equestrian Statue, supposed of Trajan, 
excavated at Rome. 

Capt. Roxburgh f 6th Bengal Cavalry.— Skin of 
an Ay>atross, killed at the Cupe of Good Hope. 

» Tlfe following is a cop^ of the official 
report Aade to Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
of the accident which occurred to the 
Southampton, by lightning, om the 5th 
instant : — 

• “ H.M.S. Southampton, 

Downs, Nov. 6, 1832. 

**Tn a squall, at one p.m., yesterday, 
we were struck with lightningt the 
electric matter first taking the |}eel of 

• the mizen-top-gallant-mast (which was 

• housed) setting fire to the paunch- 
mat on the mizen-topsail-yard, then 1 
running down the mizep-mast until 
checked by the sheet of copper in wake 
of the boom, which partially dispersed 
it, takings a considerable piece out of 
the mizen-mast: seriously injuring 
Stephen Elgar and John Gibson, yeo- 
men of the signals ; starting the oak 
planks and copper bolt^anout the 
wlu&el, it got on to th£ main-deck, and 
tlifie took a copper Ifbji-pull at Jhe 
cabin doqpr, which conducted it through 
ten of the quarter-deck beams, foifr of 
wlflcbaie a good deal shook, and all 
the lining of the skylight, mast, and 
other joiner's woik, in its couise torn 
town; the stieam of electric matter 
appears to have divided when it took 
the bell pull ; part of it running across 
the deck, shivering a box of grape- 
shot to at<Jm£, and, singular to sav, put 
a 24 -pounder shot in a partial suite of 
fu^on, it descended to flTe gun-room 
by a Bolt in the water- way,*on the lar- 
boawl side, and then got "hold of the 
gun-room bell-pull, which carried it 
over tp a cabin on the opposite side, 
where it exploded, shivering to pieces 
all shelves, boxes, «c. In my cabin 
the explosjon # was like that of a large* 
quaniitjT of powder: the after-part of 

ship was so piled with smoke, that 
at first I was under some Apprehen- 
sion the ship was on fire, and took 

precautions accordingly. We have 
nooped*and fished the mizen-mast with 
one of tRe iron fish-plate^ for the fore 
or main-ftiast, and tie-bolted the beams, 
all of which I consider now in a state 
of security. The men who were hurt 
are doing veil. Two water-spouts ap- 
peared in th» squall.” 


Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our last.— 

10th Foot, Service Companies, from 
Corfu to Vido. 

1 oth Foot, Reserve Companies frop 
Boyle* to Clompel.^ 

1 1th Foot, Service Companies, from a 
Saqja Maura to Zante., 

1 2th Foot, Reserve Companies, from 
Cambridge to Wymondham, and on 
route to liortsuouth. 

27th Foot, Ljpoerick to Castlebar. 

34fh F«ot, Reserve Companies, from 
Birr to Boyle. 

37th Foot, Reserve Companies, from 
Fermoy to Ballipcpilig. • 

37th Foot, Service Companies, from 
Bermuda to Jamaica. 

39th Foot from New South Wales 
to Madras. 

50th Foot from Dublin to Birr. 

* 

51sfc£aot. Reserve Companies, from 
Gosport to Portsmouth. 

52d Foot from Waterford to Dublin. 

58th Foot, Service Companies, from 
Fermoy to Ifcittevant. 

Foot, (1st Battalion), Reserve 
Companies, on route from Marybo- 
rough to Newbridge. 

641 h Foot from Birr To Clare Castle. 

65th Foot, Reserve Companies, from 
Bui levant to Kinsale. 

66th Foot.Reserv? Companies, from 
Newbridge to Maryborough. 

68th Foot from Clare Castle to 
Dublin. 

80th Foot from Dublin to Belfast. 

83d Foot, Castlebar to Limerick. 

8Gtli Foot, Reserve Companies, from 
Portsmouth to Gosport. 

90th Foot from Belfast to Dublin. 

97th R)of, Reserve Companies, from 
Clonmell \o Fermoy. 

Rifle* Brigade, 2d Battalion, from 
Vido to Corfu. 


202 
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MILITARY STAFF ALTERATIONS 
DURING THE LAST HALF YEAR. 

ENGLAND. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

c Assist.-Adj.-Gen. Lord Fred, Fitz- 
clarence, G.C.H. c • 

INLAND DISTRICT. 

Ensign Pocjdington, 52d Foot# ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Carap to Major-Gen. 
Archibald Campbell, vice Capt. T. E. 
CampbelL L « 

Capt. Luard, 30th Regt., L appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to the Irspecting Gene- 
ral of Cavalry, Maior-Gep.''Sir J. C. 
Dalbiac. 

RECRUITING DISTRICTS. r • 

Leeds.— Obi Sh^ichael M'Creagh, 
K.C.H.,* appointed Inspecting Field- 
Officer, vice Colonel N. Ramsay. 

Superintending Officer, Lieut. Holy, 
61st Foot, discontinued. 

Liverpool. — Superintending Officer, 
Lieut. Johnston, 21st Foot, removed to 
Exeter ; Lieut. Travers, 63d Foot, ap* 
pointed. 

Coventry.— Superintending Officers, 
Lieut. Baxter, 30th, and Lieut. Daly, 
14th Foot, discontinued; Lieutenant 
M’Grath removed to Reading ; Litfut. 
Piggott, 26th, Lieut. Lardner,47th, and 
Lieut. Byrne, 62d Foot, appointed? 

SCOTLAND. 

RECRUITING DISTRICT. 
Glasgow . — Superintending Officers, 
Lieut. Leslie, 42nd, and Lieut. Story, 
57th Foot, discontinued ; Lieut. Hope, 
29th, Lieut. Jameson, 70th, and Lieut. 
Butt, 1st Foot, appointed. 

IRELAND. 

adjutant-general’s -department. 

Assist.- Adi.- Gen. Lieut.-Col. T. N. 
Harris, vice Lieut.-Col. Lord Charles 
Fitzroy. 

'Leinster.— Major-Gen. Sir J.Buchan, 
K.C.B., appointed, pro tem . 

Munster. — Major-Gen. Sir Jas. Dou- 
glas, J^C.B., appointed, pry tem. 

Recruiting districts. 

Centre. — Superintending « Officer, 
Lieut. Carruthers, 28th Foot, discon- 
tinued. 9 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Cork .-Assist.- S urgeons, J. Wyse, 
Wm. MUnSh'Davfti Pitcairn, Robert 


Primrose, discontinued; John Bom- 
ford and W. Renny, M.D., appointed. 

Dublin. — Assist.-Suj-geon F. Hop- 
kins, M.f}. appointed. a 

^ FOREIGN STAFtf: * 

* % 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 9 

Lieut.-Gen. the Right. Hon. Sir F. 
Adam, and Aides-de-camp Major Par- 
sons, C&pt. Dalgleisli, Capt. Bagot\ 
and Lieut. Lord Elphinstone, discon- 
tinued. 

Inspecting Field Officer of Mhltia, 
Lieut.-Colonel C.E. Crugers,and Sub- 
Inspectors, Capt. /. W. Worsley, and 
Capt.'Macphail, discontinued. , 

4 WEST INDIES. 

Major-Gen. Nicolay, K.C.H., Go- 
vernor of St. Christopher’s, discon- 
tinued. (See Mauritius ) , 

Lieut.- Colonel E.H. Bridgman, from 
Military Secretary, appointed Deputy- 
Adj.-General vice Lieut.-Colonel A. L. 
Hay. 

Lieut. Mayne, 86th Foot, Fort Ad- 
jutant of Sfcs'Kit^’s, discontinued. 

Lieut. Creaijh, 86th, Fort- Adjutant 
of Antigua, do. on promotion. • 

c BENGAL. ? 

Capt. Elliott, 4th Light Dragoq^s, 
appointed Assist.-Adjt. General. 

Military Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel 
Churchill, 31st Foot, vice Colonel the 
Hon. J. Ramsay. 

MADRAS. 

Lieut. Manners, 13th Light Dragoons, 
appointed Aide- dfe- Camp, tb Major- 
Geneifal T. Hawker. 

‘ ’ CEYLON. • % * 

Assist. -Q par.- Mast.-Gen. Major Du 
Vernet, discontinued. 9 

MAURITIUS. 

General and Commander-in-Chief, 
Major-General SirW, Nicolay, K.C.H. 
•vice Lieut. -General the Hon. Sir C. 
Colville, G.C.B. and G.O.H: * 9 

■ - . — i r 

CHAPLAINS* DEPARTMENT. 

Rev, T. Ireland, M.A., Ceylon, R6v. 
J. A. Mills, D.D., Quebec, Rev. B. C. 
Goodison, M.A., Cape of Good,Hope, 1 
discontinued^ « 

HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S 
RECRUITING DEPOT. 

Assistant- Surgeon Robert Elliott, 
Chatham, discontinued 
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RECORD of the services of the twenty-third regiment, 

• OR ROYAL WELSH FUSILEERS.* 

, .' attl f °« BmfWs Hill nothing of importance wan attempted on eilher 
* commifJmt'T'r *"•* „ be81 *fe ren > remaining in a state « equal inactivity, till the 
STwitT ““ t0f - 1 when General Washington began to carry on his opera- 
r * VIgour * "! the hope of reducing the place befort the arrival of some 
e 9J ,1 ^ >rCel ”® ,lta ^ roul England. Among the besieged the slow but sure 

* T ot the long blockade began to show themselves, provisions yere scarce, and 
lMj)|> y could not be procured, and the men were worn out with incessant toil* 

hhi- ar “ 1 ’ two batteries opened their fire on the town, with such effect. 

* *1 V ”* 1 . ** lam Howe, who had succeeded to the command, soon became sensible 
timt nothing now remained hut to evacuate the placfi. Accordingly, the garrison, 
ana such °f the inhabitants as adhered to the cause of the mother-country, were 

* en L,. arked and conveyed to Halif^s* in Nova Scotia. . W 

a c iL POO P a having recovered from tlie sickness and fatigue produced by the block- 
ade of Boston, feir William Howe saifed for Staten Island, near New York, where 
lie landed on the 2nd of July, and was jftined by considerable reinforcements from 
England. Shortly afterwards, another body of troops arriv^dj'gnm elie southern 
provinces, commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, and the operations of the dhmpaign 
commence^ on the 22(1 of August, by the army crossing over to Long Island, where 
the Amqpicans had raised a strong line of defence across a narrow neck of land, 
near Brooklyn, for the protection of New York, which it commanded. The Ame- 
ricans were soon compelled to retire to their works, which tlie British commander 
prepared to attack in form ; this was no sooner perceived by the enemy, than he 
resolved to abandon his lines, which he wu sensible were incapable of resisting a 
regular attack. This jesoffftion was carried intellect on the 29th of August, with 
extraordinary secresy and good order— an army ofoOOo men being transported from 
I£ew York, with all itl ^»t tic, artillery, and stores, without the loss of a single 
individual. Early in September, the British crossed over to New York Island, and 
soon after took possession of New Y<»*k without opposition. After a series of move- 
inrnb and skirmishes, which terminated with tlie bat^e of White Plains on the 
29th of October, the Americans were^drivensin^from all tlieir positions in York 
Island, with the exception of the important ftarfc of Fort Washington, which kept 
open the communication with the Jerseys : this place was redneed on the I5th of 
November, the garrison of 2500 men surrendering prisoners of war. The Welsh 
Fusileers having assisted in all these operations now went into winter-quarters on 
New York Island. 


On the 12th of Agril, 1777. tlie regiment embarked under command of Major- 
General Tr yon, and proceeded to Norwalk Bqy, in Connecticut, where they landed. 
From thence they marched, about twenty miles, to Danbury, wl^rqthey destroyed 
vqgfr magazines of warlike Stores belonging to tlie enemy. The following day the 
troojfc marched to llidgeticltP, where the lloyal Welsh had an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing iliemselvcs^ befbg attacked by very superior numbers, stationed to pro- 
tect very large magazines of military stores of every description, which were burnt 
after the rebels had been defeated and dispersed +• The intention for which thfe 
expedition had been undertaken having been fully accomplished, the # British troops 
returned to embark, v|ien they were constantly harassed and attacked night and day 
by a very superior force # of the enemy, particularly when they came in sightof their 
&4ips» tl*cy ea w more thnn three time’s their own numbers drawn up in averyadvan; 

• tageous position, with the intention of disputing their passage. After much manceuv- 
«• ring on the part *)f the British, they at length attacked the rebels with the bayonet, 
and totally defeated them, with great loss in killed and wounded. While the em- 
barkation was proceeding, a strong party of the eneih)^ under General Arnold, at- 
tacked a British regiment with so much vigour ns to make it give way. Upon this 
* the Welsh Fusileers were ordered by Brigadier-General Erskine, Quarter-Master 
Generabof the army, to clprge ; this they did, aftft firing a volley, so effectually 
aided by»the other regiment, which had rallied, that, after killing and wounding a 
great number of the Americans, the latter Sisperscd, and did not fire another shot, 
but allowed tho rear-guard to embark without further molestation. • 


* Continued Jjrom p. 420.* • 

f Journal t>f Lieutenant General Sir Thomas Saumarez, then a captain In the 
Welsh Fusifeers. 
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The Welsh Fusileers received the particular thanks of General Erskine and the 
other general officers, for their gallant conduct on this and every other occasion 
since they disembarked : after this the troops returned to New York*. 

Early m June, the Commander-in-Chief crossed over with the army to Staten 
Island, and subsequently to New Jersey. He however found General ^ash^kg- 
tpn*s position at Middlebrdbk too strong to be attacked with any prospect of advan- 
tage, and every scheme to draw that cautious officer from his fastnesses proving 
unavailing, Sir William Howe returned to Staten Island on the 20th of June, and 
on the 24th the Welsh Fusileers were again in New^York. 

Having failed in his attempt to penetrate to Philadelphia through the Jerseys , f 
Sir William Howe now resolved to embark the army,/tnd to arrive at that place £>y 
sailing up the Deleware. The troops destined for this service, aiqpng whom were 
the Royal Welsh, embarked on the 21st of July, and sailing two days afterwards, 
arrived on the 30th off the Ca^pes of the Deleware. Here, in consequence of infor- 
mation that the enemy Jiad taken means that wbuld render thev navigation of the 
Deleware extremely dangerous, the C om m and dr^in- Chief altered his plans, and 
proceeded to the Chesapeake, where he arrived about tbe middle of August : on the 
25th, the Welsh Fusileers disembarked at Elk Ferry, in Pensylvania. The army 
marched for Philadelphia, the enemy retifingand taking up a position on the oppo- 
site side of fhe Bfipnpywine, of which they determined to dispute the passage. 
The abltf dispositions of the British general, and the valour of his troops, however, 
prevailed, and after a sharp contest the Americans were driven into tlij; woods in 
their rear, where they took up a second position, lrom which they were ^also dis- 
lodged and completely routed. The Americans suffered severely in this action, 
having 300 killed, 600 wounded, and 400 prisoners ; the British loss was 100 killed 
and 300 wounded. On the 20th of September, another body of the rebels, under 
General Wayne, was completely routed by a detachment commanded by Major* 
General Grey, who, in pursua nce^ a system which he ^afterwards strongly incul- 
cated on his army in the West Indies, commanded that not a shot should he fired, 
but the bayonet only should he used ; the surprise was, in lonsequence of this pre^ 
caution, most complete, and the slaughter of the enemy areadful, at the e^ueiise to 
the English of one officer killed, and seven mer. killed and wounded. 

On the 26th of Septemlwr, Sir VS iliiam llowe advanced to German Town^an^l, 
on the following day, Lord Cornwallis took possession of Philadelphia. The first 
object of the British commander, carter the occupation of the town, was to open a 
communication with the fleet by removing the obstructions which the enemy had 
contrived to tbe navigation of the Deleware ; large detachments were made lor this 
and other services, which considerably reduced the main body of the army, which 
waa stationed at German Town, an important post about seven miles from Phila- 
delphia. General Washington, who was apprized of this circumstance, conceived 
the moment favourable for an attack on German Town. He accordingly moved 
from his encampment on the evening of the 3rd oft October, and, on the morning of 
the 4th, under cover of a dense fog, commenced a vigorous assault on our out-pcstp. 
which were driven into the village, while the Amelicans advanced in separate 
columns, with the view of at once cutting the centre of the position, add attacking 
it on both flanks. Their designs were, however, frustrated oy the gallantry of the 
40th regiment, which occupied a large stone house, in which it maintained itself, 
and checked the advance of the enemy till the whole of the British line had formed. 
The action was kept up with considerable obstinacy for somegtime, but the thick- 
ness of the fog preventing the combination of the several attacks of the enemy 9 he 
ISIS repulsed, and under cover of the fog, withdrew, with ail his artillery. , We d,o 
not .find the regiment engaged in any other operations during this winter, whicii 
they passed in Philadelphia, but it is probable they took their sha,re in some very 
Severe duty at the reduotion of the forts on the Delefrare below the city. 

'“blithe spring Of 1778, Sir Atfilliam Howe returned to England, and resigned the 
eefcfimand of the army to Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, who decided on 
'gflfcaating Philadelphia, and returning with the army to New York. The evacua- 
jjflba was effected on the v l8th of June, when the armf was transported, lvith its 
vtagage, provision, and stores, to the Jerseys, in the boats of the fleet. General 
'Washington having received intelligence of the design, had despatched messengers 
to various poifcts, with orders to collect all the troops that could be assembled, to 
harass and obstruct the British army on its march. After a variety of movements 
on both sides, Sir Henry Clinton arrived, on the 27th of June, a place called 
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Freehold, where, judging from the appearance of more numerous parties of the 
enemy, that a serious Attack was meditated, he encamped in a very strong position. 
, The night passed without any hostile movement on the part of the enemy, and 
m the morning Sir Henry Clinton conceiving that the vast convoy of baggage with 
vihich he was encumbered would be the object of attack, despatched it at an early 
hour, fticorted by Genetal Kreyphausen’s division, himself following it at some dis- 
tance with the rest of the army. •The rear-guard, composed of the flank companjps, 
understood Cornwallis had not proceeded, for when near.Monmouth court-nouse, a 
vastly superior body of the Americans made its appearance uflder Generals Lee and 

$ Lafayette. The British immediately commenced their dispositions, for attacking* 
them, but ere these were completed, the Americans retired to % rising ground in 
rheir rear. Sir Henry Clir/ton still resolved to engage, with the view of compelling 
the enemy to recall some parties, that were advancing on the flanks of the army in 
pAirsuit of the baggage. The attack was mfide with such vigour, notwithstanding 
the exhausted condition of the pien from the severe h°at of the weather, that the 
Provincials wer«?forced to give yay, and were only save}} from a total rout by the 

* arrival of General W ashingtontwith the main bodjsof his army. The flank compa- 
nies of the Royal Welsh distinguished themselves on this occasion ; particularly the 
right flank company, which received the warmest thanks of Brigadier-General Sir 
William Meadows, who commanded the grenadier brigade ; that company had one- 
third of its oflirers and men killed and wounded: among ifc* lattfer was Captain 
Willis, ^ho had his thigh' carried away by a cannon shot, of which he ‘died a few 
days after ; lie was assisted off the field by his subaltern, Lieutenant Saumarez *. 
After Rhis affair the army continued its march unmolested to Sandy Hook, from 
whence it was conveyed to New York on the 5th of July. 

About this period the French king having taken part in the contest, a powerful 
fleet under the Count D’Estaing arrived on the coast of America, and appeared off 
the harbour of New Yojjc. The British Admiral, Lord Howe, though inferior in 
force, made such pneparaflons for their rccept^q* that the French thought it pru- 
Tlent to withdraw to fhode Island, whither his lordship resolved to go in pursuit of 

• them. On this occasion the 52d regiment was ordered to serve on board the fleet 
as marines, but the Welsh Fusileers, desirous of paying a compliment to the bro- 
ther of their Colonel, volunteered their sen ices, which were accepted, and the 

•regiment embarked on the 2d of August? The was prevented by contrary 

winds from sailing before the (ith^and ofl the Oth, it arrived off Rhode Island, 
tvhere a part of the hostile fleet was discovavd at anchor, the remainder had gone 
up a river. Lord Howe immediately made the signal to prepare for action, and 
bore down to the attack ; unfortunately, however, when almost within gun-shot of 
the enemy, the wind all at once became contrary, and he was obliged to put back. 
On the following day the French fleet was observed coming out of the harbour, and 
forming in line of*battle ; Lord Howe having manoeuvred unsuccessfully to gain the 
weather-gage, at length resolve^ to engage without that advantage. But just as tho 
fleets were nearing ea<Ji other, so furious a tempest arose, that both were so com- 

kpletcly dispersed, that,o"n^the following morning, no two ships were in sight of each 
other. A general engagement was thus prevented, but three encounters afterwards 
took place between tingle ships of the hostile fleet, which terminated most honour- 
ably to the British arms. On the evening of tliQ 15tli, the Renown, of 50 guns, 
fell in with the Languedoc, of 00 guns, Count D’Estaing’s flag-ship, and attacked 
her so vigorously, that the French admiral was every moment expected to strike 
his colours, wbeiJ> unfortunately, six of the enemy's ships hove in sight, and com- 
pelled the gallant Dfwvson to desist. .On the same evening, Captain Hotham, in 
the Fmtdh, also of 50 guns, engaged the Tonant, of 00 guns, with every prospect 
of success, when night put an end to the contest, which he was prevented from 
renewing in the morning by the appearance of the French fleet. On the 16th, 

■ Captain Raynor, of the Isis, another 50 gun slug, fell in with the Ctrsar, 74, and 
engaged her in so spirited a manner, and with s<^much advantage, that she put 
before the wind, and sailed away, leaving the Isis so disabled in her masts and 
rigging, as to be unable to pursue. The loss of^he Isj» was only 1 man killed, and 
15 bounded, while tlia#of the Cassar amounted to 5 0? and her keel was so much 
damaged, that she was obliged to put tyo Boston Harbour to refit. The regiment* 
disembarked at New York on the 4th of September, when Lord Howe was pleased 
to present “ his most particular thanks to the officers and soldiers t>f the three com- 
panies of the Royal W^lsh Fusileers for their spirited and gallant behaviour on 
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board the ships that had engaged the enemy, and to the whole regiment for its 
conduct during the time it served on board the fleet.” * 

On the 27th of May, 1779, the regiment embarked with a part of the army, and 
sailed up the river Hudson to East Chester and Verplank’s Neck, whpn it assisted 
at the taking of Fort Lafayette, and other fortified places, which the Americans 
had constructed there and at Stony Point. Soon after it proceeded on aijotf jer ex- 
pedition, under Major-Genetal Tryon, to Newhaton, in Connecticut, a great ^ ren- 
dezvous for American privateers. The detachment lauded, and having demolished 
the batteries that ha^been erected to oppose them, destroyed several ships, and a 
.vast quantity of naval stores. From Newhaven they«proceeded to Fairfield, where , 
they destroyed tl\f stores, and reduce&the town itself tli ashes ; Norwalk also shared 
the Bame fate, as did also Greenfield, a small sea-port ip the neighbourhood. The 
detachment then returned to New York, having, during an absence of not more 
than nine days, occasioned prodigious losses to the Americans. * % 

On the 20th of September, the regiment embarked, with a strong detachment of 
the army, under Earl Cornwallis, and sailed under convoy of Admiral Arbuthnot's 
fleet, with the intention oi invading the whole of'^he French West India Islands. - 
In consequence however of information received from an English frigate, that a 
greatly superior French fleet was within a fSw days* 6ail, the British fleet put 
back, and made all sail for New York, wherii the troops disembarked. 

Towards th«cnd^)f this year, the Commauder-in-Chief having resolved to carry 
the war into the soutnern provinces, embarked with a great part of the army, in 
which were the Welsh Fusileers, and sailed for CliarlestowD, South Carolina. After 
a tedious and tempestuous voyage, during which some of the transport wef) lost, 
the troops disembarked, on the 12th of February, 1799, at North Ediston, on St. 
John’s Island, about thirty miles from Charlestown. So great were the obstacles 
encountered by the army in its advance, that it was the 22th of March before the 
Commander-in-Chief, having established the necessary posts to preserve his com- 
munication with the sea, nossed the river Ashley, aili established himself on 
Charlestown Neck. This infcrvaffiiad been diligently employed by the Americana' 
in strengthening and improving the defences of jthe town, \^hich were, however, too r 
much extended for the numbers of the garrison. On the 1st of April, the Finish 
army broke ground within 000 yards of the works, and, on the 8th, the guns were 
in battery; on the 10th, Sip Henry Minton and Admiral Arbuthnot, who lmd*’ 
passed the outer defences of The lia^iowr, Miinpioned the town to surrender to his 
Majesty’s arms, but the Governor-Guunral, Lincoln, declaring it was bis determina- 
tion to defend it to the last extremity, the batteries opened, and the fire of the 
enemy’s advanced works was soon observed to slacken. General Lincoln had been 
expecting supplier h nd reinforcements; but these, by the activity of Lord Corn- 
wallis and Colonel Tarleton were intercepted. A considerable body of militia and 
cavalry, that was marching to the relief of the town, w'as totally routed by these 
officers, who now crossed the Cooper riyer, and completed the investment of the 
place. Meauwhilq tty; second and third parallels hud been completed, and a second 
summons had been answered by proposals w hich were deertdd inadmissible. * 
The batteries oi* the third parallel now opened on tllfe town ; the works wdto 
pushed to the very edge of the ditch, and preparations for *kn assault were in pro r „ 
gress, when the terrified inhabitants presented a petition to General Lincoln, piay- 
ii%him to accept the piofiitred conditions A flag of truce was sent out, and the 
articles of capitulation, w r kicli had before been rejected, were agreed to, a circum- 
stance highly howmythle to the humanity of Sir Henry Clintpn* considering the 
extremities to which the pluce was reduced. Great quantises of ordnance and 
military stores were taken in Charlestown, and several French and Americans t 
taken or destroyed. ^ , 

The loss of the British during the siege was 70 killed, and 189 wounded. Soon 
after the surrender of Charlestown, Sir Henry Clintcfti returned to New York, 
leaving Earl Cornwallis with 4QpO men in South Carolina ; to this part of the army 
the Royal Welsh were attached. As the season was unfavourable for active opera- 
tions, thq, little army was distributed in cantonments, securing the frontiers of "the 
province, the Welsh FusilA*rs at* Cambden, with some ctfher corps, under Lord 
«Rawdon. The Americans, however, were not disposed to leave us in quiet posses- 
sion of South Carolina; and, during the fnonth of July, various parties, moving 
from different points, assembled under the command of General Gates, and entered 
the province. The British outposts were also called in, and united at Cambden. 

On the I5tli of ^psust, General Gates being at Rugby’s Mills, •about- twelve 
miles distant, Lord Cornwallis, who had arrived at Cambden from Charlestown, 
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two days before, got his little band under arms about midnight, and marched with 
the intention of surprising and attacking him. At the same hour the American 
general moved from his ground with similar intention, and about three o'clock in 
the morning ttye advanced guards met. Some shots were exchanged, but the firing 
Booij ceased, as if by mutual consent, and both armies lay on their arms till daylight. 
Tlie»groian<l on which they had thus accidentally met was a small Bandy plain, with 
• some straggling trees ; some swampty ground on the flanks of the British narrowed 
the fielft of action, and made the numerical superiority of the enemy of less con- 
sequence. * 

, Bach army was drawn up in^wo lines ; the right division of the first, line of the 
•English, was composed of a snTall corps of light infantry, the 23rd»and 33rd regi- 
ments, commanded by Colonui Webster, of the 33rd. Observing a movement on 
the enemy's left, which appeared to be with the intention of making some altera- 
'tiop in tlieir order, Lord Cornwallis directed Colonel Webster to begin the attack, 
which was done with great vigour, and in a few minifies the action became general 
along the whole front. The enemas left, which was composed of Virginia militia, 
soon gave way, thus leaving that §s?nk of their army uncovered ; on this, the Welsh 
1 Fusileers and light infantry, iuslead of pursuing the fugitives, wheeled up to their 
left, and falling oil the exposed flank* materially contributed to the success of the 
day. “ Our line,” says Lord Cornwallis?* 4 contkiued to advance with the cool in- 
trepidity of experienced British soldiers, keeping up a fir 6 , 0 £,ipakiftg use of the 
bayonet, as opportunities offered." Alter an obstinate resistance of three Quarters 
of an hour.ttlie enemy was thrown into complete disorder, and forced to fly from 
the field fn the utmost confusion. The cavalry was ordered to pursue, and made 
about 1000 prisoneis. * 

The army by which this victory was uchieved did not exceed 2000 men, of whom 
not moie than 1500 were British or regulars, the remainder wore militia or refugees ; 
the American force was computed at 8000, of whom 800 or 000 were killed or 
wounded ; our loss wps 2?*. beven pieces ofWtillerv. all the enemy had, 150 
waggons, laden with ammunition, provisions, Ac. and several stand of colours, fell 
iiito the hands of the viciogs " # 

Lord Cornwallis having awaited at Cambden the arrival of some necessary sup- 
plies from Charlestown, set out oil tfoe 8th of September on an expedition which he 
had king meditated, for the reduction of the jfrovinre of^orth Carolina. Towards 
the end ot the month he removed to Chariotto, ijjieie he halted and established a 
post. As the army depended entirely lor mbsistenre on the country through 
which it matched, several mills in the neighbourhood of Charlotte were occupied by 
detachments, for 1o he preserved for the purpose ot grinding coin for the troops. 
At one of these (Polk’s Mill) a small detachment was posted, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Guyon, a very young man. The Americans made an attack on the mill 
with a very superior /force, but were repulsed. Lieutenant Gnyon’s conduct was 
highly applauded *. * * 

Here Lord,’ Cornwallis received the intelligence of the defeat %n(\ destruction of 
detachment of Major ^rguson ; and as this disaster left the western frontiers 
of 3<JUth Carolina exposed tfl the incursions of the enemy, his lordship found him- 
self under tire necessity of*returning to protect the loyal inhabitants of that pro- 
vince. On this march the army was exposed to t|ie greatest privations, being 
fieqiicntly two days at a time without sustenance. 44 Foriive days they were sup* 
ported on Indian corn, which was collected as it stood in the fields,— five ears was 
the allowance for mp soldiers for twenty-four hours f.” At this period, and for 
several mouths after, tlys army was wittymt tent, bivouacking in the woods, under 
tfrrenta ot rain, while at every step the soldier sunk over the shoes in mud. . 

On the 20tli October, the troops arrived at Wvnesborough, a convenient 
„ station for supporting two of the most important posts, Cambden and Ninety-Six, 
where Lord Cornwallis halted? to await the junction of reinforcements from New 
York, with whose assistance he might resume his operations in North Carolina. 

On the Gth of January, 1781, the British cause in North America suffered a 
" severe«bluw in the defeat of a detachment under Colonel Tarleton, at Covpens. 
Lord Cornwallis, hoping \§ retrieve in some meadhre tA disaster, by recovering 
the numerous prisoners made by the enemy on this unfortunate occasion, com- 
menced the most vigorous pursuit of the American General Morgan, liy whom the 
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blow bad been struck. To expedite the movements of the army, orders were now 
issued for the destruction of all superfluous baggage ; tliebe were obeyed with the 
most rigid exactness : the soldiers) emulating the example of the Commander-in- 
chief, destroyed even the spirits without a murmur. By extraordinary exertions 
the army reached the Fords of the Catawber on the 29th of January, f?nly r two 
hours after the passage of General Morgan, having on, this march suffered <even 
.greater hardships than on that from Charlotte to Wynesborough. “ The troops 
had to ford one or more, rivers or creeks daily or nightly, and had to march generally 
all night, without aViy wine or spirits to drink, having destroyed all they had, and 
that without having ever !>een recompensed for so doing/* « 

A heavy fait of rain during the ‘night rendered the Calawba impassable foi the' 
next two days, and enabled General Morgan to disencumber himself of his prisoners, 
whom he despatched, under an escort of militia, by a different route from that 
which he proposed to follow himself On the 1st of February, the river having so 
far subsided as to be fordabfe, Lord Cornwall^ made his dispositions for crossing 
during the night. A portion of his little force jvas detached to 1 make a feint at a 
public ford called Beakies, while bis lordship marched with tbe remainder to a pri- 
vate one, called M‘Gowan’s1 The fires on t}ie opposite side soon made it evident 
that this ford had not escaped the vigilance of the enemy ; it was, nevertheless, 
determined to proceed with the eifterprize, and the column entered the river, which 
was 500 y arils wfckt and reached to the men*s middles. The head of the column 
had not*got half way over when the enemy's piquets were alarmed, and, commenced 
firing. “ The current was so strong,” says Sir Thomas Saumarez, “ thaA the officers 
and men were obliged to fasten each other, otherwise they must have been carried 
down the river and perished. The bottom was rocky and uneven, and the enemy 
firing from the opposite bank all the time the troops were crossing. Notwithstand- 
ing all these difficulties, they made good their landing, and immediately attacked 
and dispersed the Americans. General Davidson was ^killed, and several of the 
rebels bayoneted." Captain Jan* ifc, of the Welsh Fusfteeis,<’vas wounded. 

The enemy now fled with a precipitation that again haff ed the most active pur- 
suit, and crossed the Yadkin, where the Brifisli were again detained by a sudden 
rising of the river. Lord Cornwallis now endeavoured, by a circuitous route, to cut 
off the enemy’s communication with Virginia^ but in this design he was also frus- 
trated by the excessive raj^.s and the Swollen state of the rivers. • * 

The Americans were, however* drtVen from North Carolina, and Lord Cornwallis 
retired to Hillsborough, in that profface, where he hoisted the royal standard, and 
invited the people to join him, but provisions becoming scarce in the neighbour- 
hood, his lordship was under the necessity of making a retrograde movement, and 
the enemy re-^itered the province. Lord Cornwallis advanced to meet them, hut 
General Green, who now commanded the American army, declined a battle, till, 
being joined by strong reinforcements, he at length made ? stand at .Guildford 
Court-house. The British general seeing, with < much satisfaction, that the long- 
wiahed-for opportunity of bringing his antagonist into action had arrived, put his 
little army iu motion early on the morning of the 13th ftF March- 

“About one o'clock,” says Sir Thomas Saumarez. “the action, commenced. 
The Welsh Fusileers had to attack the enemy in frontrunner every disadvanti ge, 
having to march over a field Jately ploughed, which was wet and muddy from the 
Vains which had recently fallen. The enemy, greatly superior in numbers, were 
most advantageously posted on a rising ground, and behind rails. The regiment 
marched to the tfttack under a most galling and destructive dft-e„ which they could 
only return by an occasional volley. No froops could behqve better than the regi- 
ment and the little army did at this period, as they never returned the enemy’s file 
but by word of command, but marched on with the most undaunted couragr. 
When at length they got within a few yards of the Americans' first line, they gave 
a volley, and charged with suph impetuosity, as to* cause them to retreat, which 
they did to the right and leftrfianks, leaving the front of the British troops exposed 
to the fire of a second line of the rebels, which was formed behind brush-wood. Not 
being able to attack in front, thjp Fusileers were obliged to take ground to tHfeir left 
to get clear of the brushwood. They then attacked thetanemy with the bayonet in 
so cool and deliberate a manner, as to throw the Americans into the greatest con- 
fusion, and disperse them. After this the Royal Welsh attacked and captured two 
*U^s 1-pound‘ s, after having assisted in the attack and defeat of the third line 
(■preserve of the Americans. Such men of the Fusileers and 71st as had strength 
■mining were evQered to pursue the dispersed enemy. This tttsy did in so per- 
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severing a manner, that jthey killed or wounded as many as they could overtake, 
until, being completely exhausted, they were obliged to halt, after which they 
returned as they could to rejoin the army at Guildford Court-house.” 

“ This action,” continues Sir Thomas, “ was unquestionably the hardest and 
bestfconrastedj fought during, the American war. The Welsh Fusileers had about 
« one-third of the officers *Jhd soldiers killed or wounded.”, EArl Cornwallis, in his 
official* account of the battle, thus characterizes his troops, “ The conduct and 
actions of the officers and soldiers that compose this little "ttrimr, will do more jus* 
ticfe to their minds than I can by words. Their persevering intrepidity in action, 
.tnfiiy invincible patience under/the hardships and fatigues of a march of above j>00 
mi|p§ ; in which they have forded several large Avers, and numberless creeks, many 
of which would be considered large rivers in any other country in the world, with- 
•uut,tents or. covering from the climate, and often without provisions, will suffl- 
cieYitly manifest their ardent zeal for the honour andL interests of their sovereign . 
and their country.” • 

. The victory at Guildford was gained by 1445 men ovor an army computed at 
> 7000 ; the loss of the victors waS 93 killed, and 413 grounded, a large deduction 
from bo small a force. Un for tun a tel y ,* too, many of the wounded perished on the 
night that succeeded the action, as the (ig;cat extent of ground on which it was 
fought, rendered it impossible to collect them all under shelter from the torreuts of 
rain which continued to fall. • 

This briHiant and dearly-purchased success was followed by no beneficial results ; 
the army could not lie subsisted in that part of the country, and Lord Cornwallis 
was unuei the necessity of retiring to Wilmington. General Green now pene- 
trated into South Carolina, and caused so much apprehension for the detached posts 
in that province, that Lord Cornwallis, with the view of drawing him off, marched 
into Virginia. At Petersburgh lie was joined by a detachment from New York, 
under General Arnold. Sgom Petersburg!! the army marched to Richmond and 
Williamsburgli, destroying every where vast quanfciliffi of tobacco and other produce 
in which the wealth offthe colonists consisted. At this period we find 70 men of 
trie Welsh Fusileers under the coifmand of Captain Champagne, mounted and 
detachecf with Colonel Tarleton, to^urprise the General Assembly of the state of 
\£r£tfuia, which was sitting at Charlotteville.* This novel service they seem to have 
performed very efficiently, for they are described charging through a river into the 
toyn, taking prisoners seven memheft of the afiembly, and destroying 1000 stand 
of arms, and a great quantity of gunpowder, tou&cco, &c. 

While at W illiamsburgh Lord Cornwallis received instructions from Sir Ilenry 
Clinton to detach a considerable portion of his force to New York, where Sir Henry 
expected to be attacked by General Washington. Lord Corn walks, •conceiving that 
he should not be able to maintain himself at Williamshurgh with the remainder of 
his arm>^ resolved tfi march the whole to Portsmouth, where the detachment was 
to embark for New York. For*this purpoSfe it was necessary to pass the river 
James, and while the army was thus engaged in doing so, on tlte tith of July, tho 
ftaaquis de'la Fayette cam* up, expecting to cut off the rear-guard after the main 
body should have cros&ech Lord Cornwallis, however, aware of his intentions, 
made his dispositions *0 that the French general supposed that there was only a 
small body to oppose him, advanced briskly, driving in the picquets, who had been 
instructed* to draw him oil. The whole line was, liowevdt, under arms, and gwre 
the enemy so warn^i reception, that night alone saved them from total destruction, 
as it was they ld&t 330 in killed, wounded, and taken prisoners. 

.It soon became eviddht that the preparations of General Washington, which had 
caused so much apprehension for New York, were in reality directed against the 
army in Virgin®. Lord Cornwallis’s situation was indeed becoming most hazard- 
ous ; General Washington, with 8000 American troops, and the Count de Rocham- 
beau, with an equal number of French, were rapidly approaching to hem him in by 
land, while the French fleet was preparing to blockade him by sea. His lordship 
selected Town, at the mouth of the river York, as the best post for at once 
securing his own troops, and the ships by which he yas attended. The army 
arrived at York Town irfthe month of August, and immediately commenced forti- 
fying the place. The Welsh Fusileers ware directed to construct a redoubt on the 
right flank, and in advance, having a ravine between it and the town, and were 
informed bv Lord Cornwallis, that this post was to be entrusted to them to defend. 

(To be continued.) 
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NAVY. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Captain. 

James Maftliall ( 

• •• Lieutenants. , 

George Hose ^ Frederick Cannon 

APPOINTMENTS. 

CqM MANDEB S. *- 

P. D. Tl. Hay . . Southampton 

W. P. Hamilton . . (’omus 

Hubert Hagan . . Coast Guard 

Lieutenants. , « 

J. G. Dick . . . Slag 

John Maxwell . Kritnnnia 

Hon. S. T. Carnegie . Pastor 
(J. Spetliguu . . Revopgf 

Hurry Eyres . . Victory 

1'. (J. Forties . . Malabar 

Henry Jclliroe , , I)o. 4 

S. G. Frcnuiu^c . ('omus 

John Sjmders . * oMaithind Trans. 
Kolieit Eoney . . Sa%uge 

fl. G. Miull . . . Minx 

J. P. Hoepel . • Siieedy 

Johu Moffat t . . Magpie 

C. W. lliley . . Sparrow 

F. Edwin . . . Coast Guard 

A. Korlw right . Do. 

Frederick Ilcunah . Spnrtinte 

Richard Dowse . (’omus 

W. F. Glamille . . Hunrtinly _ V- 

R. Baldorh . . Firefly 

II. G. Ruchanan . • Firebrand 

Mastfrs. 

William Parker . Cornua 

Chillies Pope . . Serpent 

J. Dallas . . . Cou^fs 

Suroions. cj * 

Wm. M’Gill . . . Comet •* « 

J. Rutherford . . Mangles Conv. sli. 

Henry Hrock • ■ Lotus 

Thomas Symers . ('omus 

Sir .7. E. AndersoA • Firebiaud 
W. M. M'Clure . Serpent 

Assistant Surofons. 

W. Glnnville . . Glasgow r 

A. C. Air . . Hiunldo 

Robert Me. Lean {«)•* ( 'al>ppo 

James Morrison . . Southampton 

John llees . . Revenge 

William Glasgow . Childem 

Alfred Tnrkcr . . Malabar 

Thomas Scott, M.D. • Do. (• 

Clioinas Drcnan . Victory 

J. W. Elliott . Canon 

G. F. Kroblie . . Columbia 

Charles Rnnkine . * . Victory 

J. 8. Hampton . . Savage 

Iphn Brown (6) M.D. . Speedy 

* John Gallagher . Magpie 

A. Macleroy . . Sparrow 

George Moore • • victory 

PURSEBS. «* 

A. N. Earle . . . Comus u 

William Thompson . Firebrand 

tlOYAL MARINES. * 

. PROMOTIONS. 

First-Lieutenant II. J. Dclaeombe, to be Captain ; 
and Second- Lieutenant Henry W. Parker, to be 
First, and appointed to the Plymouth Division. 

First-Lieutenant George Hookey, to be Captain ; 
and Second-Lieutenant A*B. Stransham, to be 
First, and appointed to tHe Plymouth Division. 


ARMY. 

WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 2. , 

1st Regt of Life Gds. — To be Cornell and«Suh- 
Lieutenants by jaireh. — Henry He*r ey Aston, 
Gent '/ice Lora T. C. Pelham Clinton, who ret.; 
Robert Arthur Fitzhurding Kingscotc, Gent vice 
Cliolmondeley, who ret 

2d Regt. of Drag. Gds. — Brevet Lieut.-Coloncl 
Henry Gioy>, from h.p. 23d Lt. Drag, to bo Cayt. 
without purt-h. vice Ferguson, dee. , 

12th Regt. of Lt. Drags. — Lieut Baskeiyille 
Clegg, to be 6apt. by nurch. vice Barne, who ret ; 
Cornet James Edward Bradshaw, to be Lieut, by 
purch. vice Glegg ; Theophilus St. George, Gent* 
to lie Comet, by purrli. vice Bradshaw. * 

15th Jjt. Drags. — Assist-Surg. Abraham James 
Nisbctt Connell, M.D., from the Biflo Brigade, to 
lie Assi&L|Hurg. vice Dealy, promoted in tne 77th 
Foot * 

Regt. of Ft — Capt. William Seward, to be 
Major, without purch. vice Watkins, deceased; 
Limit. Charles C. Brownrigg, to be Capt. vice Sew- 
ard; Kns. Richard Hill Webster, from the 34th 
Ft. to be Lieut, vice Brownrigg; Lieut George 
Andrew Crengli, to lie Adj. vice Brownrigg. 

19th Ft — Ens. Roliert Stansfield* to lie Lieut 
by purch vice Williamson, prom.; Anthony Walsh, 
Gent to bo En*. by purch. vice Stansfleld. 

34th Ft. — Gfcnt. Cadet Charles F. Hervey, from 
the Royal Military College, to l>c Ens. without 
purrli. vice Webster, jirom. in the 9th Ft 
3Glh Ft. — Gent. Cadet Charles A. Goodman, 
from the Royal .Military College, to be Ens. with- 
out pureh. * v 
39th Ft — Ens. Henry T. Griffiths, from the 89th 
Ft. to lie Lieut. byiuLch. vice Borough, prom. m 
H2«t*Ft.— (’apt. James Hannay, from h.p. unat. 
to be Capt. vice Brevet Mnj. Thomas Stilling Beg- 
liie, who excli. receiving the difference; Lieut 
diaries Stannard Eustace, from h p. unatf tof «o 
Lieut v ice W illiara Henry Buckley, who each, 
iccaiving the diflerence. 

83d Ft. — Gout. Cadet Foidinand Wittinghhni, 
from the Roj al Militnry College, to be Ens. with- 
out purch. v ice Scott, dec. 

89th Foot. — George William Blunt, Gent, to be 
Ens by purch. vice Griffith, prom, in tlio 39th Ft. 

9l)th Foot.— Licutllcnry Il.Cumiug, to lie Capt. 
by pureh. vice Daunt, who ret.; Ens. Vere ('aid- 
well, to be Lieut, by puifeli. vice Cuming ; Lord 
Algernon (Chichester, to be Ens. t>y purch. vice 
Caldwell. 

96th Foot. — Capt* Charles Hendrick, from hy», 
2?d Fool, to be «apt. vice Stewart, who ret. * 

Rifle Brigade. — i’ tuff- Ass ist.-SurgA John Donald 
Grunt, to be Assist .-Su«g. vice Connell, appointed 
to the 15tli Lt. Drags. 

Hospital Staff. — To be S t aff-Assi st.- Surgeons. — 
George Clerihew, M.D., vice Grant, appointed to 
the Rifle Brigade; James Monro, M.D., vice Ro- 
bertson, who resigns. ( 

Unattached. — Lieut. George Williamson, from 
tht- 19th Ft. to be Cnpk of Infantry by p. y 

Memorandum. — The gentlemen who were ap- 
jiointed Deputy- Assiat.-Com.’^a. on the 5th of 
Oct. last, as stated in the Gazette of the 26th ult., 
were previously Commissariat Clerks. 

Nov. 6. 

Memorandum. — The h.p. of the undermentioned 
officers has been cancelled from the 6th instant 
inclusive, they having accepted a commuted al- 
lowance for their efth missions j-— 

. Capt. Lieut Rowley Lascelles, h.p. SOch Light 
mgs.; Hospital-Assist John ClaTke, h.p.; Lieut. 
Richard Walwyn, h.p. 61st Ft; Paymaster Hugh 
Pollock, h.p. 26th Ft.; Assist-Surg. Edward Cut- 
ler, h.p. 1st Ft Gds.; Assist-Surg. Charles Foote, 
h.p. 26th Ft; Ens. Thomas H^er, rdt full-pay 
5th Royal Vet. Bat; Lieut TkomastDunkin, h.p. 
1st Ft Gds.; Ens. John Gough, hup. 57th Foot; 
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Lieut George* Pope ret full pay 1st ltoyal Vet 
Bat Capt Aitliur IMwaid (fOrfeuille h p 23d 
Pt Fnsign Tohn Home h p 100th bt Iieut 
Jolm llurkc hp 16tli Lt Dru„s Lieut Henry 
Young hf 3d 1 1 • 

Quartermaster John Murchison of the 96th Ft 
has b%i nt rmitted to retire trom tht sen u c 
Receiving a commuted allowance for hia ecgnmis 
sion t 

Ena George Pidgeon Bliss laic of the New 
Brunswick bmcibles has also bten punutted to 
receive a commuted allowance, instc ul ul being 
replace^ on h p % v 

Efel Suffolk Regt of Militia— J»W C Whit 
bread Lsq to lie Captain J 1' P irry Esq to be 
Uaptoin T 11 Laiknam, Gent to be Ensign, vice 
J R «Beevon, promoted 

WAR OFbiCl Nov 13 * 

3d Regt oi I)m„ Guards — Litut HemyWilmot 
t Cliarltou to be Capt by p net Grove wlurrt tnes 
Cornet RvhaTd Dann to Ik Lieut by p vue 
* Charlton, Heniy Charles Piulet, Gent to be 
Cornet hyp mcc Dmn 
21st Regt of Boot — C ipt Fndemk Ilcmy A 
Forth from tli< 75th boot to be C*pt viceM i n ri 
who eachangoi. Comet Wilhum l'axton Jirvis 
fiom li p 3d T^ragooiu* to 1 1 Stxui d Lieut with 
outp vice Wimyss elee eased 
2btli boor— Lit ut Matthew M Innes to be ( apt 
wilhoutpvnrt Loul R unsay deceased 1 nsi n n 
John Shum to be Iieut vue M Innes Arthui 
Hole Bun ud Gent to 1 m Lnsi n u vice Shum 
36tli boot — b usign Gi orge Be nlli v Bourc hit r 
to be Luut without!) vue Gu swell piom in the 
48th boot Cipt ffiom is ^1 histufhvs iyti hem 
li p«62d 1 oot (with temporal y nuk) to lx In 
sign vice llourchie i • 

JFtll loot— 1 1 ut Hon Chritles Skeflinyton 
Clements t# be C ipt b> p vice l)yii who re tires 
I usign Geoigi Augustus Uuttou to be 1 u iA ly 
pv^e fitments George Green Gent lob In 
sign by p vue Hatton 

40th boot — 1 nsi„n John Innes Muebeath fioai 
h p 89th loot to be LnBigu without p viCLLord 
George Thynne dteeesed 
48th bool — Luut Gcoi go freewill from the 
36tli Foot to be Cupt without p vice Ring 
cashiered by the sentence of a Geneial Court 
Martial 

55th boot — Luut IMwanl rairluld from h p 
2?th Foot, to be Lieut ’Rcc John \crtker who 
exchanges • % 

59th Foot— Luut Nithaniel Rant to bo C apt 
by Ji .vice Smith who retire nsi^u Mclvik 
Go^ Matson to be Luut by p v»e Rane Ld 
waid Glover Gept tobebnsign Ifp vice Matson 
65Ui Foot — Cupt Henry £»ougli Biylie from 
h p 87tb boot to be C ipt. vi^c lliehanl L* she 
Dundas who exchanges 
75th Joot— Cipt Charles William Perkins 
Magra from the 21st Foot, to be C ipt vice berth, 
who exchanges • 

86tli Foot— Capt Jffhn TVigg from R p unat 
tached to be Cupt vice Phil q# North who exo a 
«^th FoJt — Cntrlos Stewart Still Gent to be 

* A^staut-Surgeon, viy^aeorge Woods placed upon 

* * hospital Staff — Totin MitchcU MU to be Staff 

Assistant-Surgeon vice bitzgeiold, appointed to 
the 68th Foot, 

Memorandum— The undermentioned appoint 
•ments, o& stated m the Gazette of the Sbth ult 
have not takbn pi use — 

Assist fiforg llumfrey, from th«95th Foot to be 
Assist Surf in the 94tli boot, Charles Stewart 
Still Gent to be Assist Suig in the 95th Foot 
Die half pay of the undermentioned officers has 
been cancelled fiom the 13th mat inclusive, they 
having been permitted to receive a commuted 
allowance foriheir cffinmuuons, vfc — 

Lieut ChiistqphSF Johnston Allis gham, h. p. 


12th Light Dragoons, Ensign John Reynolds h p 
93d Foot Lu ut James Ralston li p 71st Foot 
Lieut John Hewitt h p Dillons Rest Captain 
fhom is de Grenier do Tonblanquo h p 2d Gar 
mon Bittilion Iieut Ihomas Stephens h p 
22d loot Hospit il Assistant Patrick M Mahon, 
h p Hospital staff Ensign John C irr h p 10th 
Foot (apt bmnanuil DAubrcville h p Cana 
dim Volume uis Assist Surg WiUiara tTrpwrfhl 
Gilder li p 3d Ipot Guilds I nsign Marcus 
Richardson li p 45th Iffiot Assist Surg Thomas 
Stobo h p Hospital Staff Em Ld ward Walker 
Cirter h p Newfoundland Fuicibles, Ensign 
Geoife Rinibir Tutker h p 14th loot 
Iieut Junes Anthony ol the 22d Foot has been 
permitted to ntne fiom the service receiving a 
commuted allow ince lor his commission 

• • « 

Re tiering 1 op of Y( om inry Cav ilry —John 
Booth Gent to be tl ieut vie, Lord Stopford W 
1 Mnunsill Gent fo be Count vue Booth 
Br leklt > *md C hippin„ Squadron ol Yeomanry 
Civilly— Su Ilolx rt H Ginning Birt to bo 
Capt vice IIutchinBon W Wilmot, Gent to be 
%Goiuctl 

Thrapton hoop of 'luomanw Cav ilry —The 
Hon A I Powys tofccffafh t vice Wilkins 
W tiling uiough hoop ot Yeomanry Cavalry — 
W S Rom: Gmt to be Cormt 


WAROlbiCl Nov 16 
2dR«„t Drug Gds— Luut < hailes Tames Cor 
nisli liom the lbtli I ight Diags lo le Lieut vice 
Manscigh who ret 

14th light Drags— Luutenant 1 lain w Hindi 
StiptonH tioin tlu Rifli Bri„ uh to bi luut vice 
InckfA*t w ho 1 xi li 

l r )(h I i^il I)u r s- Robot Bell Gmt to be 
Count lyp vi 1 Crompton who lit 
16th I iglit Di 1 ■» — C ipt G 01 M inRel fiom 
tin 30th loot lu lx C ipt vice Lu ud wlioexcli 
Corm t \V 1 II 1 im An tri » s*k lm m to be Lieut by 
P#*( CouisRapi. to tlu II Du b Guards, 
Rieli u 1 P ittin^i Gent to bt Coint t, by 11 vice 
Swi^lrnuu. 

3<tohiiot —1 1 ut John W lult un to Ik C ipt by 

L vui Riugbbuiy who nt 1 usign Gi mille 
1 uivilh f onsdale toll I nut lyp mi Wlutl im 
1 UMgn C h trli s 1 esh ill irom tlu 9Ui 1 oot to be 
Lusign vne T msduh * 

9th loot— Willnm Wcllm h tin Powi 11 Gmt to 
be Lnsign byii vue Pish ill app to 31 loot 
21st loot — lhomib llylhi si 1 Mortimci Gent 
to he ^1 1 ond I ieut by p viH It ivib who ut 
30th boot— ( ipt Joins Ln ml fiom the 16th 
Lipht Dng tobi C ipt vui M mail who ixih 
42il boot— Ensign Thomas Gnhum Stirling, to 
bt Lu ut by p vice Maetarlauc ]mim 
t»3d boot —Capt J urns Biiggs to be M yor by 
1» 'ice Douglas v h> ret It Archibald LnJune, 
to be Caj tf by p vue Bng„s Ens Robert Dde, 
to be I u lit lyp %ue 1 rskius William Godfrey 
Jervis Gmt tilx Ensign lyp vui l)ak 
82 boot — I it ut C h irlewl laucis M ixwell to bo 
Capt by u viiellannev who ret Lusign Nicolas 
Edward Ollivur to hi Lieut byp vici Maxwell 
rhomas PieiMiu lirinan Gent to be Lnsign, bV» 
vui Olhvier * r * 

8btli Toot— I lent Jasper C reagh to be Capt by 
p vice Twigg who ret Lnsign Robut Ntedhom 
Carlisle to.be Lieut by p vice C reagh Charles 
William GorqpGcnt to be Lub by p vice Carlisle 
91st boot— Copt Ldward lliehanl Northcy from 
h p Portuguebe Officers, to bo Capt vice Rennev. 
who ret » s 1 J 

Rifle Brigade —I ieut Robert Alexander Lock 
hart trom the 14th Light Drag to be Lieut vice 
Stephens who cxcli 

Unattached— Lieut WUlian^Dick Mocfalane 
from the 43d Foot, to be Capt of Infantry, by n 
Memoiandum —1 be name of the Ensign of the 
92d Foot is De Balixduftd, ami not Camegy. as 
formerly stated. 6 
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Nia Majesty has been pleased to approve of James, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vWfe Murray, pro. 
the devices and distinctions borne on the colours moted in the 46th Toot. 

and appointments of the two battalions of the 1st 86th Foot — Alexander Thistlethwayte, Gent, to 

or Royal Regiment of Foot being the same in be Ensign, by p. vice Thomas Thistlethwayte, who 
each battalion, as is the cobc in the several batter retires. • , 

lions of the three regiments of Foot Guards, and 38th Foot — Surgeon Samuel Crosby Roq, M.D. 
was also the case in those ^regiment* of the Line from the 7th<Dragoon Guards, to ^e t *rgeqn, vice 
winch formerly consisted of two or more battalions. Catheart who exchanges. , 

• , — ■ — , 46th Foot. — Assistant-Surgeon Denis Murray, 

The half-pay of Deputy Amtetant-Commissary- M.D. from the 31st Regt, to be Surgeon, vice Mai- 
General George Stevens been cancelled from lock, deceased. 

the 31st December lost inclusive, lie having ac- 60th Foot.— Lieut. Hon. David Henry Murray, 
oepted a commuted allowance for his commission. from the Regt to be Lieut vice Fradfenejf 
• — - - - • Francis Lewis Dayrolles, who retires on li.p. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 14. 91st Foot.-*- Lieut James F. Glencaim Campbell, 

Royal Rest of Artillery. — Second Capt Andrew to be Capt. by p. vice Northey, who retires ; Ensign 
Orcher William Schalcli, to be Adjt vice Cater. David Forbes, to be Lieut by p. vice Campbell; 

, , ■ Sceond-Lieut Bertie Edward Murray Gordon? from 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. 15. the 21jt Regt to be Ensign, vice Forties. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery.— Major-General 92d Foot.— Capt. Johns Dick Macfarlane, from 

George Ramsay, to be Colonel-Commandant, vice h.p. nlfattached, to be Capt viee James Macdonald, 
Cuppage, deceased. v * who exchanges, receiving the difference. « 

'Hospital StalT.— George Kincaid Pitcairn, M.D. 

WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 93. to lie Staff- Assistant- Surg. vice James, appointed 

Royal Regt. of Horse Guards. — Henri James*** to the 31st Regt. 

Tomkinson, Geigt. to be Cornet, by p. vico Lord Memorandum. — The name of the Lieutenant 

MactlonakL who retir#B.«t * in the 42d Regt is Robert Williamson Ramsay, 

7th Drag: Guards. — Surgeon Michael Cathrart and not Robert Ramsay WiUiamqpn, as formerly 
from the 38th Regt to be Surgeon, vice Roe, who stated. « 

exchanges. *. 

7th Foot— Lieut. Francis Nisbett, from h. p. ST. JAMES’S PALACE, Oct 81. 

18th Light Drags, to be Lieut, v. Murray, up- The King’ #vae this day pleased to confer the 
pointed to the 60th Regt. honour of Knighthood upon Major Francis Geary 

14th Foot. — Lieut. John Barry Maxwell, from Gardner Lee, of the Royal Marines, Knight of the 
the 90th Regt to be Lieut, v. Higginbothuni, who Royal and distinguished Order of Charles III. of 

retires. V Spain, and lute«R Lieut-Colonel in tho Spanish 

20tli Foot.— Ensign William Hcioq, fco hf Lieut, service. * * 

by p. lice Maxwell, appointed to the 14th Regt.; Nov. 6. • 

Benjamin Newman, Gent to be Ensign, by p.vicc The King was tXis day pleased to confer ^he 
Heron. hoifour of Kniglfthood upon Lieut. -Gen. Thomas 

21bI Foot. — Alexander Seton, Gent to be Second Browne, Military Knight Commander fcf the Royal 
Lieut by p. vice Gordon, apjiointed to the 91st Ilntrovcriun Guelphic Order. 

Regt. * Tlie King was this dny pleased to cOlffpiHhe 

22d Foot. — Lieut. Archibald Cpmpell, from Ji p. lionour of Knighthood upon Commissary-General 

unattached, to be Lieut, vice Anthony, retted, re- John Bisset, Civil Knight Commander of the Royal 

Otriving a commutation. • * Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

31st Foot— Staff-Assistant Surg. ‘CUarleB Hugh 
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BIRTHS. 

May 31st at Sydney, ifew South Wales, the Lady 
of Capt Westmacott, 4th Regt., A 1). C. to his 
Excellency General Bourke, of a son. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, the Lady of Major 
Kell, 3?th Regt. of a son. - 

At Cheltenham, tlie Lady of Lieflt Bradley, 
R!N. of a son. . * 

Oct 18th, at Rye, Sussex, the Lady of Captain 
C. Head, 2d, orQueen’s.RoyarKegt. of a daughter. 

Oet 23d, at Milford House, Hampshire, the Lady 
of Licut-Colonel D’Arcy, of a son. 

. Oct. 24th, at Broughton-under-Blean. the Lady 
of Capt J. G. Gordon, H.N. of a daughter. 

Oct 95th, at Southsea, the Lady of John Yule, 
Esq. Master R.N. of a daughter. 

In London, the Lady of Lieut Urqxhort, R.M. 
of a son. « 

Nov.' Sd, at Windsor, the Lady of Col Milman, 
Coldstream Guards, of a son. 

Nov. 9ft, at Belfast, the La<fcr of lAaut W. L. 
O’Halloran, 38th Regt. of a daughter. 

_ Nov. 3d, at Knockmatoon Lodge, Phcsnix Bark,. 
Dublin, the Lady of Lieut-CoL Colby, Royal En- 
gineers, of a son. € 

Nov. 3d, in Londonderry, the Lady of Captain 
Fbyntt, 30th Regt of a daughter. 


Nov. 6th, at Windsor, the Lady of Major Pri- 
deaux, of a son. . * 

Nov. 8th, al Aberystwitli, the . Lady of Lid?tt. 
Col. W. T. Balter, of a daughter. 

Nov. 13th, in South Audley Street, the Lndy of 
Lieut .-Colonel Knolfts, Scots Fusileer Guards, of 
a son. * 

Nov. 15th, at SoutlAea. the Lady of Capt. Dal- 
ton, R. A. of u son. 

At Cove of Cork, th%Lady of Lieut Dennehy, 
R.N. of a daughter. * * • 

4 At Lakcview, netr Enniskillen, the Lady of 
Capt. Catty, R.E. of a daughter.* • * 

In Wilton Street. EatonSquare, the Lady-of 
Assist-Surgeon W. B. DaykW, Grenadier Guaras, , 
of a son. c * 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 29d, at Belmont in Trelawney, Island of 
Jamaica, Lieut. E.S. Norman Campbell, 22d Regt • 
to Mary, daughter of the late DugaldM. Ruthven, 
Esq. of that Island. * 

At Cawnporc, Eieut. George CroftonJl6th Lan- 
cers, to Matilda Mary, daughter of William R. 
White, Esq. Surgeon of same regt 

Oct 1st, at the Palace. Valetta, Major Robert 
Anstruther,73d Regt to Louisa, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Sir Howard Elphtastone, Bart Rjs. 
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Oet 27th, Mljor I Ltmrood Verity, late of the 
92(1 Iliglilanders, to Maria FrohcoB, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Steele, Rector of Mundesley. 

At Cotheridgc, Worcestershire, Capt. Holbrook, 
R .N. lo Mu^, wido\f of the late Lieut. Wm. Stock, 
R.N. • 


AtTJionkn-le-Fen, Lincolnshire, H.B.H.Long, 
•Esq. Purser R.N. to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Rev.W, Bw>adbent,Viour of Daumber, Lincolnshire. 

At Rolvenden, Kent, Major H. Willoek, K. L. S. 
to Charlotte, only child of the Hov. J. R. Cooratie, 
of Sparkes, Rolvenden. 

7ii IVJpnchester, Lieut. Asaph Shaw* <Jl8t Regt. 
To Miss Anne Farraud, third daughter of the late 
Mr. Famind, of Manchester. • 

At Colchester, Capt. Sclireilier, late of the 18th 
Hussare, to Anne, daughter of A. W, Hume, Esq. 

AtvJresford, Capt. Mostyn, R.N. to Susannah, 
daughter of the late J. S. Townshend, Ksq. of Tre- 
Vallyn,' Denbighshire. • 

In Duhlin, Capt. John B. Thornhill, 9tof Regt. 
•to Rebecca Elizabeth, youngest daughterof Min- 
# chin Lucas, Esq. Fitzwilliam Square. • 

At Tralee, Assistant-Surgeon Richard Poole, 
32d Regt. to Jane, second daughter of the late 
Pierce Chute, Esq. of Tralee. 

Lieut. George Stcinbach, 12th -Lancers, to So- 
phia, second ^lighter of Samuel Perks, Esq. of 
Weybridgc IIo*sc, Surrey. 

• DEATHS. 

MAJORS. • 

Watkine. 9tli Foot, Coik. 

I lore, Unattached. 

CAPTAINS. mm 

Jan. 31st, Brereton. uuattpelied,lsle ar 

April 28th, l*erhani,45th Foot, Amec, 

^ug. 7th, A. M. Campbell, R. n. Royal Artillery, 
Dieppe. * • 

Sept. 6thf Goodycr, h p. 56th Foot. * 

Sept. 8th, Stiouge, lip 35tli Fool. 

(ftt. fttli, Christian, late 2d R. V. B. 

t.iettenanth. # 

Aug. 17th, Skerry. 36th Foot, BarbadocB. 

Aug. 25tli, Dug.Campliell, h. p. 5th Foot. 

Sept. 29tli. Wybrants, (>7 tli Foot, Bristol. 

Oct 9th, Kirw an, 70th Foot, Wexford. 

Mi&oing. R. Mar. 

(Tiaproniere. ditto. 

Russell, hp 37th Foot 
Carrutheifc, li. p. 2d K. J r . B. * 

ENSIGNS AND CORNETS. • 

March 28th, Von BodcustiofT, h. p. Brunswick 
Infuftry. * 

Jun#l9lh, Lord George Tbynno,%0th Ft. at sea. 
Aug. 12th, Wilson, 2d W. l.Wegt. New Provi- 
denft*. • 

Kauffman, Hompeseh's Mounted Riflemciy 
Sept. 12th, Geo. (. ampbclh h. p.OOth Foot. 

* PAYMASTER. 

Wester, late 4th R. V. T 


e an Noix 
, Madras. 


\ v % 


QUAllTI R-MAtfKIts. 

Jleil, lWesch's MountciP Riflemen. 
22d, Dunlop, 5tli DragGu.mK 


Sept, 

« ' 


. 1st Fenc. Cav. 


Sept! 27th, YouqS*. p. 1 

* COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT. 

Sept. 8tli, As -Cora m .-(ion. M'Clellan. h. p. 

Sept. 29th, Dep. As.-Comm.-Gcn. Dobinson, h.p. 

, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Surg. fJ’Halloran, 77th Foot. 

July l%h. Staff As.-Surg. Bryson, Turk’s Island, 

^ (kOM^Surg. Punshon, h.p. 15th Ft. Newcastle. 
chaplains’ department. 

Aug. Cth, Dr. Mills, Quebec. 

At Dominica, West Indies, Dep, Assbi-Comm.* 


General Charles Monk, Colonial Aldc-de-Camp to 
the Governor, and nephew to Sir William Gottow, 
onp of the Barons of H. M. Court of Exchequer. 

June 20th, at Madras, Licut-Colonel II.T.Shaw, 
45tli llegt. son of the late Sir J. G. Shaw, Bart. 

At the Havanuah. in the Island of Cuba, Lieut. 
Ttilloh, R.N. lute Commander of H. M. Schooner 
Pincher. t 

Oct. 21st, at Guernsey, Capt. Godfrey ft James, 
h. p. 96th Regt. t 

Oct. 22 d, at Brechin^ieut. Alexander Young, 
late of the 21st Regt. or Royal North British 
Fusileers. m 

Ocf?25th, at Dalhousie Castle, Capt Lord George 
Ramsay, 26th Regt. 

Oct. 27th. on his way to Corfri, the Rev. Goq. 
Winnoek, Chaplain to the Forces, In the 41st year 
of li is age. • m 

Out. 28th, n 1 Longhlxmmgh, Leicestershire, 
Lieut. Charles Griffin Clark, R.N. 

Oct. 30th, in Lonlon, Capt. Thomas Daly, for- 
merly of tli "47ih Regt. 

At Hurd Wav, near Gosport, Lieut. Thomas James 
Proderrak, R.N. 

% At Kingstown, aged 66 , Capt. Terence O’Neill, 
R.N. 0 

In Portolxdlo BamufoU.^John Hayward, Esq. 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Carbineers. 

At Bliindford, Dorset, the Hon. A. Stuart, for- 
meily of the Queens Hnys, the only (and twin) 
brother of the Earl of Mot ay. 

Thomas Boys, Ksq. Vice-Admiral of the Blue, A 
memoir of services in our next. 

Nov 4th, Lieut. Abrahnm Hughes, R.N. 

Nov. 5th, ut Shrive Bunn, County of Donegal, 
Jiimrik Black, Esq. formeily Lieut. 48th Regt. 

No^-Stlv tg Cheltenham, Colonel J. Hemes, late 
commanding the 96th Regt 

Nov. 6 th, on the passage from Ilowth to Holy- 
head, Commander Skinner, 11.N. commanding the 
Escape Post-Office Packet lietween those stations. 
The following circumstance is reported as the 
erthse of the mrioncholy occurrence : — When about 
fivi^miles Head, the packet was struck 

by fwmrery heavy waves follow mg each other ; the 
senfo4 dashed Capt Skinner and his mato, Wm. 
Morris. ( a stout and able seaman), through tho 
bulwarks oveilioard, eariyiiig away binnacle and 
compass, and knocked down the man at the helm, 
who fortunately got cnlnnglct in the chain of the 
w heel, wliieli w as broken, and by this means he 
was saved. Capt. Skinner was esteemed by all 
who knew him for Iris civil, obliging, and gentle- 
manly manners. In the year 1821, he had the 
honour of convening his fcitt% Majesty, George IV. 
to Kingstown, on which occasion his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to confer on him his late rank. 
Capt Skinner was over 79 years of age. 

Nov. 7 th, suddenly, at Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Commando- Wm. Suunders, Inspector of the Coast 
Guard in tffat district. * 

Nov. 9th, at Shooter’s Ilill, Jrieut-Genernl Cup- 
page, R.A. Inspector of the Royal Carriage De- 
partment. A memoir of sen ieeR in our next. 

Nov 9 th, in Loudon, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Broughton, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Sen ice, nged 73. • • 

Nov. 13th, at Cardigan, South Woles, Lieut. 
Charles Davis, R.N. iu the 41st year of his age. 

At Cork, Mr. Roliert Honner Foott.late ofH.M. 
Cutter Riftron, in his 28th year. Mr. Foott wan 
employed inithc late survey of tlie coast of Africa, 
under Capt. W. K. W. Owen, R.N. and wns Mate 
of the Heela, in Capt. Sir Edward Parry's expedi- 
tion of 1817. in smirch of the North West Passage, 
and drew all the charts constructed on that 

1 Nov. 15th, at Cheltenham, Wm. Cumberland, 
Esq. Rear-Admiral of the While, aged 67 . 

At Toipoint, Lieut, 5. B, Nadi, R. N. 
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